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PREFACE. 

Thb    commencement    of   the    Eighth    Volume    of   the 
Bbcobds   of   BucKiNOHAifSHiRiB    giyes    a   tangible  proof 
that  the  Architectoral  and  Archaeological  Society  of  the 
County  has  been  doing  some  practical  work  since  its 
formation.     The  ponderous  folios  which  were  required 
by  a   past  generation  to  embrace  a  county  history  of 
acknowledged  authority  cannot  be  expected  to  be  repro- 
duced in  an  age  so  busy  and  restless  as  our  own.     It  is 
all  the  more  important  therefore  that  the  isolated  articles 
which  appear  in  archsBological   publications   should   be 
distinctly  of  merit  either  historically  or  archsaologically ; 
that  each  Society's  object  should  be  to  secure  papers  in 
its  journals  from  those  best  acquainted  with   different 
districts,  so  that  in  time  valuable  contributions  may  be 
brought  together   to  form  a  continuous  Ustory  of  the 
particular  County  which  the  Society  represents.     It  is  of 
much  consequence  to  bear  in  mind  that  antiquaries  of 
undoubted  learning  who  have  compiled  their  histories 
during  the  last  century  were  for  the  most  part  imper^- 
fectly  acquainted  with  mediaeval  architecture.    They  lived 
before  the  Gothic  revival  and  were  preoccupied  in  their 
tastes  with  the  spirit  of  the  renaissance,  so  that  even 
down  to  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  there  were 
but  few  amongst  the  well  informed  who  could  distinguish 
the   different    styles    of   Gothic  architecture,   and    still 
fewer  who  could  single  out  the  successive  periods  during 
which  these  styles  flourished  and  declined.     Besides  this, 
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archfiBologists  of  a  past  generation  were  absolutely  unac- 
quainted with  the  proofs  from  the  river  drifts  and  cave 
dwellings  of  the  antiquity  of  man^  and  therefore  the 
wide  field  of  prehistoric  enquiry  was  unattempted. 
Whilst  attention  might  be  given  to  the  weapons  and 
ornaments  found  in  the  opening  of  a  barrow  and  clas- 
sifications might  be  made  through  these  excavations 
connecting  the  former  with  races  living  on  the  borders 
of  historic  periods,  the  implements  of  paleolithic  man 
in  the  river  drifts  or  the  skilful  bone  carving  of  the  cave 
men  or  the  objects  scattered  in  all  directions  over  these 
islands,  whether  on  the  hills  or  in  the  valleys,  cleairly 
proving  the  presence  of  vast  populations  in  the  neolithic 
age,  were  either  undiscovered  or  unperceived.  The 
recent  biography  of  Pengelly  reminds  us  of  what  this 
century  has  learnt  from  the  opening  of  ossiferous  caverns 
such  as  those  in  Devonshire,  and  how  completely  the 
discoveries  made  have  revolutionised  previous  conceptions 
as  to  the  date  when  man  made  his  first  appearance  on 
our  globe. 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  of  our  County  history, 
without  reflecting  on  its  author,  for  the  reasons  which 
inay  be  gathered  from  the  previous  observations,  is  that 
Lip&comb  supplies  so  meagre  and  often  so  inaccurate 
an  account  of  the  architecture  of  the  parish  churches. 
The  church  is  for  the  most  part  the  only  building  in  the 
parish  the  history  of  which  is  the  primary  guide  to  the 
history  of  the  district  in  which  it  stands.  We  want  to 
trace  1(8  earliest  features.  We  may  or  may  not  have 
been  told  who  was  its  founder,  whether  it  was  built  by  a 
Lord  of  the  Manor  for  his  retainers,  or  whether  it  was 
originally  reared  by  the  monks  for  the  parish  in  which 
they  held  the  great  tithes,  or  the  church  of  a  priory,  the 
cell  of  some  religious  house.  We  need  to  know  in  detail 
the  poincs  in  its  history,  the  font,  the  arches,  the  windows, 
the  screens,  each  is  significant  of  the  past.     And  what  a 
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ascinating  study  the  history  of  a  parish  church  is  wlien 
we  make  up  our  minds  to  find  out  by  the  aid  of  the 
mouldings^  the  masons'  marks,  in  a  word  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  edifice,  and  its  subsequent  alterations,  all 
that  can  be  known  of  a  building  which  may  have  been 
founded  as  far  back  as  the  Saxon  period,  and  examples 
of  Snxon  work  are  in  Buckinghamshire  not  far  to  seek, 
without  referring  to  Wing,  which  has  a  fame  of  its 
own  distinguishing  it  pre-eminently  and  apart  among 
the  early  buildings  of  this  country.  As  an  illustration 
of  what  1  am  desirous  to  convey  I  will  refer  to  the 
Church  of  Newton  Longueville,  which  was  visited  by 
the  Society  during  the  past  year.  This  was  an  alien 
prioty,  the  gift  of  Walter  Giffard,  Earl  of  Buckingham, 
to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Faith  at  Longueville  in  Normandy, 
on  which  I  propose  to  say  more  in  my  second  paper 
on  '*  The  Giffards.'^  Now,  it  is  reported  to  our  Society 
that  when  Sir  Arthur  Bloomfield  inspected  this  church  he 
recognised  the  moulding  of  the  north-west  pillar  of  the 
nave  as  similar  to  some  mouldings  he  had  seen  at  the 
ruined  Abbey  of  St.  Faith  at  Longueville ;  the  eminent 
architect  only  threw  out  this  hint,  but  had  he  pursued 
his  investigations  the  spirit  of  enquiry  would  have 
naturally  led  us  to  follow  out  his  conclusions — ^a  slight 
allusion  of  this  kind  only  leads  one  to  reflect  on  what 
we  lose  in  the  history  of  our  Parish  Churches  through 
the  lack  of  competent  and  patient  investigation. 

To  bring  the  history  of  a  County  to  which  even 
exceptional  attention  may  have  been  given  in  the  past 
up  to  the  standard  of  modern  requirements  there  needs 
constantly  the  recruiting  of  investigators  prepared  to 
labour  in  the  wide  fields  of  research  which  a  County 
affords. 

In  the  latest  Volume  of  the  Beoo&db  it  has  been 
the  purpose  of  the  Editor  to  associate  together,  pot  only 
those  who  are  the  best  able  to  impart  knowledge  gleaned 
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from  the  respective  districts  to  which  they  have  given 
attention^  so  that  North,  Mid,  and  South'  Bucks  may 
be  well  represented,  but  also  to  enlist  the  co-operation 
of  those  who  have  special  qualifications  of  affording  to 
the  reader  the  advantages  of  their  researches  on  some 
definite  subject, '  and  it  is  confidently  felt  that  this 
purpose  has  been  accomplished,  and  that  the  Society, 
no  less  than  the  Editor,  is  fortunate  in  having  secured 
the  services  of  Contributors  to  the  last  Volume  to  whom 
both  are  under  no  little  obligation.  To  pursue  a  similar 
method  is  proposed  for  the  present  Yolume.  By  this 
means  the  Society's  publication  should  attain  the  definite 
purpose  of  becoming  the  main  resource  for,  if  not  of 
itself,  constructing  the  future  history  of  the  County. 

It  will  be  fitting  here  to  make  a  passing  allusion  to 
the  completion  and  publication  of  Mr.  Cocks's  work  on 
'*  The  Church  Bells  of  Buckinghamshire,'^  the  review  of 
the  volume  in  this  number  of  the  Records  renders  it  only 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  important  under* 
taking  which  cannot  be  excelled  for  the  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  by  which  the  work  has  been  achieved.  It 
is  distinctly  a  matter  upon  which  to  congratulate  the 
Society  itself  that  one  of  its  most  active  members  should 
have  brought  to  completion  a  standard  authority  ibr 
years  to  come  on  the  history  of  the  bells  of  this  County. 
The  work,  it  should  be  remembered,  originated  with  a 
paper  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Records*  on  the  bells 
of  the  Churches  of  the  hundred  of  Desborough,  the 
paper  appearing  in  the  year  1884,  and  from  that  time 
Mr.  Cocks  continued  his  labours  till  his  task  was  success- 
fully accomplished. 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Myres  for 
undertaking  to  bring  together,  with  considerable  care 
and  trouble,  an  account  of  the  Church  plate  of  the 
County.  The  second  of  the  series  of  papers  on  this 
subject  appears  in  this  number.     It  is  needless  to  say 
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that  the  work  ia  in  able  hands,  and  that  when  it  is 
completed  it  will  form  not  only  an  interesting  bat  a 
very  requisite  record,  which  will  be  as  useful  as  it 
will  be  suggestive  to  the  future  investigator  of  this 
branch  of  ecclesiastical  history.  It  is,  by  the  way,  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  Clergy  should  make  a 
careful  return  of  the  plate  of  their  parish  Churches, 
remembering  that  complete  accuracy  is  essential  to 
insure  a  perfect  account,  and  that  the  enquirer  is  per- 
forming his  task  as  a  labour  of  love,  and,  therefore,  will 
rely  on  sympathetic  co-operation. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  special  attention  should  be 
called  to  that  which  Mr:  Cocks  has  accomplished,  and  to 
that  which  Mr.  Myres  is  prosecuting  in  the  cause  of 
archaaology,  although  there  are  single  papers  in  the  last 
volume  to  which  special  reference  might  well  be  made 
of  marked  originality  of  research  that  wiU  be  readily 
recalled  to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Before  passing,  however,  from  subjects  specially 
connected  with  our  own  Society,  I  must  not  omit  to 
allude  to  the  opening  of  the  pile  dwelling  at  Hedsor 
and  to  the  discoveries  that  have  been  already  made, 
and  to  the  proposals  for  further  excavations  at  the  site 
with  the  aid,  it  is  hoped,  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
to  which  attention  has  beeu  called  in  the  past  volume. 
These  discoveries  are  of  considerable  interest,  con- 
nected as  they  are  with  the  races  that  occupied  the 
Thames  Valley  in  prehistoric  times.  I  need  only  say 
in  piissing  it  is  earnestly  desired  that  adequate  help 
will  be  forthcoming  to  prosecute  the  investigations, 
which  are  only  delayed  for  lack  of  funds. 

A  decided  advantage  hafi  been  gained  by  bringing 
our  Society  into  union  with  the  ArchaBological  Congres<^. 
Every  meeting  of  this  Congress  proves  the  important 
and  varied  work  before  the  members.  The  late 
President  of  the  Antiquaries,  Sir  WoUaston  Pranks,  in 
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his  last  address  to  the  Society,  gave  some  striking  in  for* 
mation  bearing  on  the  legislation  in  different  European 
countries  and  in  tho  United  States  in  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  ancient  inonamentSj  and  in  suuiming  ap 
the  facts  he  had  ascertained^  he  says* — '^As  a  general 
survey  of  the  information,  given  in  response  to  the 
Society's  inquiries,  it  appears  that  every  State  in  Kurope 
except  Russia  does  more  for  the  preservation  of  its 
historical  monuments  than  our  own."  This  may  well  be 
read  with  surprise  by  those  of  our  countrymen  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  facts,  but  the  contrast  of  the  care 
bestowed  on  the  monoliths  at  Camac,  with  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  Avebury  is  treated  by  our  Authorities, 
although  at  length  recognised  as  a  monument  to  be 
preserved,  is  at  the  very  least  disheartening.* 

It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  know  that  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  is  in  communication  with  our  Government 
with  a  view  to  the  better  understanding  in  influential 
quarters  of  our  relative  position  on  this  question,  and  to 
provide  well-considered  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
our  national  monuments,  and  that  the  steps  which  are 
being  taken  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Congress. 

The  value  of  our  own  Society's  union  with  the 
Congress  will  be  apparent  to  the  members,  as  it  places 


**  Note, — "In  France  the  vote  for  preserving  or  purchasing 
antiquities  is  usually  £50,000  per  annum,  and  in  the  Colony  of 
Algeria  antiquities  belong  to  the  State.  In  Austria  there  is  a 
central  commission  for  preserving  monuments  which  works  with 
I(»cal  societies.  In  Switzerland  there  is  a  federal  commission,  and 
ovdr  £2,000  per  annum  is  voted  for  Swiss  antiquities,  while 
rich  England  can  only  afford,  under  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  Bill,  £100 
for  expenses  and  £250  for  inspector's  salary.  In  Denmark,  in 
1895,  the  grant  for  this  purpose  was  £1,500.  In  Italy  the 
destruction  of  antiquities  is  a  legal  offence.  In  Spain  the  Govern- 
ment acts  with  the  provincial  authorities  in  cataloguing  and 
prenerving  antiquities,  and  even  in  Russia  there  exists  a  similar 
commission." — Extract  from  a  Paper  read  at  the  BriUek  A  rchao- 
logical  Aasociationy  appearing  in  "  The  Athenceum  ^^  for  June  11^  1898. 
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in  their  hands  the  index  of  archadological  papers  pub- 
lished each  year;  the  index  shows  the  varied  work  and 
extended  fields  of  enquiry  by  different  societies,  the 
subjects  treated  of  by  different  writers,  gives  some  in- 
sight iato  the  remarkable  activity  that  is  being  displayed 
in  this  particular  branch  of  literature,  and  at  the  same 
time  affords  useful  references  to  investigations  which  may 
be  engaging  special  attention. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  preface  to  enumerate 
and  explain  all  that  is  projected  by  the  Congress.  I  will 
therefore  merely  mention  some  other  prominent  under- 
takings. A  Committee  has  been  in  existence  for  some 
years  for  promoting  the  transcription  and  publication  of 
parish  registers,  and  in  its  report  in  1896  the  Committee 
holds  out  a  hope  that  at  no  great  distance  of  time  the 
whole  of  the  parish  registers  of  the  Kingdom  may  be 
transcribed ;  it  is  needless  to  expatiate  oa  the  desirability 
of  accomplishing  such  a  task.  Then  there  is  a  project 
for  the  photographic  survey  of  England  and  Wales; 
faithful  representations  of  architectural  objects,  and  of 
various  relics  of  historic  value,  from  the  shape  of  a  tumu- 
lus to  the  exquisite  finish  of  a  canopied  tomb,  will  be  a 
great  gain,  not  only  to  students,  but  to  archeeology  itself  in 
various  ways.  I  must  also  not  omit  to  refer  to  a  national 
catalogue  of.  portraits,  the  formation  of  which  was  resolved 
upon  at  the  Congress  meetings  of  the  past  two  years.  It 
is  explained  that  the  primary  object  is  the  compilation  of 
a  general  reference  catalogue  to  be  deposited  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  By  each  Society  assisting  in 
making  returns  from  its  own  locality,  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  what  an  opportunity  is  presented  for  reviving  the 
memories  of  families  who  have  contributed  to  the  history, 
not  only  of  their  own  County,  but  who  may  have  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  "  The 
Memoirs  of  the  Verney  Family  during  the  Civil  War,*' 
and  the  illustrations  of  the  portraits  at  Claydon  House 
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adorning  these  volumes^  give  an  example  highly  sugges- 
tive of  what  may  be  brought  to  light  by  carefully  pre- 
pared catalogues  of  portraits  on  the  walls^  more  especially 
of  country  seats  or  Municipal  buildings.  It  is  not  so 
much  as  works  of  art  that  portraits  of  men  and  women 
who  have  been  more  or  less  distinguished  in  their  day 
are  valuable^  but  because^  by  calling  attention  to  their 
existence^  a  revived  interest  in  past  generations  through- 
out an  entire  County  is  gained,  the  advant^^s  of  which, 
from  an  historical  point  of  view,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
guage.  To  the  imagination,  a  portrait  brings  us  perhaps 
in  nearest  contact  to  life  itself;  as  an  illustration  of  the 
depth  of  this  impression  on  the  mind,  will  not  the  well- 
known  inscription  on  the  vessel  in  Voltaire's  Villa  at 
Ferney,  in  which  his  heart  was  intended  to  be  deposited, 
placed  in  the  room  surrounded  by  portraits  of  familiar 
faces,  furnish  an  example,  ^*  Mea  mdnea  sont  consoles 
puisque  mon  coeur  est  au  milieu  de  vous "  ?  An  account 
of  the  work  before  the  Congress  would  not  be  exhausted 
by  the  reference  already  made  to  the  subjects  tnat*  ore 
engaging  its  attention;  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  the  range  of  our  Society's  prospects  of  useful- 
ness is  considerably  broadened  by  its  association  with  a 
number  of  societies,  headed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  London,  having  kindred  aims  and  objects. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  last  volume  of  the 
Records  the  deaths  have  been  recorded  of  Dr.  Bicker- 
steth,  Dean  of  Lichfield,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
membei^  of  the  Society  in  its  early  days ;  of  Mr.  Robert 
Gibbs,  F.S.A,  who  took  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the 
working  of  the  Society,  and  whose  familiar  presence  at 
our  meetings  has  been  greatly  missed;  of  Sir  Harry 
Vemey  who  was  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  for  a 
lengthened  period^  and  whose  efforts  in  the  last  years  of 
his  long  life  were  devoted  to  the  founding  of  a  museum 
worthy  of  the  County  in  which  he  was  so  highly  respected. 
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There  is  much  important  work  for  the  Sociot/y  to 
accomplish ;  in  the  front  rank  are^  as  jast  alladed  to, 
the  proposals  for  a  mtisenm  of  suitable  proportions, 
although  the  project  is  still  in  abeyance,  and  without 
particularizing  at  length,  wo  have  only  to  be  reminded 
that  the  ArchsBological  Map  of  the  County  has  yet  to 
be  undertaken. 

The  difficulties  which  the  Society  has  to  encounter 
are  in  the  lack,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  the  recognition  of 
a  central  influence  in  Buckinghamshire,  arising  mainly 
from  two  causes,  the  one  its  nearness  to  London  where 
the  absorbing  influence  of  three  great  archasological 
societies  is  all-powerful,  and  the  other  the  imperfect 
railway  communication,  rendering  it  all  but  impracticable 
to  bring  together  at  one  given  spot  members  resident 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  County  for  a  day  of  in- 
vestigation, but  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  the  Society 
shows  unmistakable  signs  of  its  vitality,  it  never  was  in 
a  more  healthy  position  financially,  and,  perhaps,  never 
could  reckon  on  a  more  able  number  of  archaeologists  to 
give  their  ungrudging  aid  to  the  Editor  by  their  con- 
tributions to  the  pages*  of  this  publication. 


John  Pabexb. 


Desborouoh  House,  High  Wycombe, 
June  30M,  1898. 


THE  CHURCH  PLATE  OP  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


RURAL    DEANERY   OP   CLAYDON. 

In  introdacing  this  account  of  the  Church  Plate  of 
Claydon  Deanery^  which  is  corrected  up  to  Easter^ 
1 898,  the  compiler  has  to  acknowledge  much  courtesy 
and  assistance  from  the  clergy  of  the  parishes  concerned, 
and  more  particularly  from  the  Rural  Dean,  Rev.  £.  R. 
Massey,  of  Marsh  Gibbon,  who  has  most  kindly  made 
available  his  own  notes  of  a  number  of  the  vessels. 

ADDINGTON. 

2%e  Assumption  of  the  IL  V.  Mary.  536. 

1.  Chalicb. — Silver,  gilt.     H.  7^  in.,  diam.  bowl  4^ 

in.,   base   5   in.,    depth  of   bowl  2^  in.,    [w.] 

16    oz.  17  dwts.^ Hallmarks:   London,   1858. 

Maker's  mark :  |UK|,  with  the  number  7.  A 
modern  copy  of  a  common  mediaeval  type,  with 
hemispherical  bowl  and  hexagonal  stem  and 
base,  with  the  Sacred  Monogram  on  one  face. 
Round  the  bowl>  in  closely-set  Lombard  capi- 
tals, is  the  inscription :  ''t  VSlhh  SSeSIlfS 

«»©»  y$K'»JimE  0F  T$K  I.088:" 
c/.  the  modern  chalice.  No.  3,  at  Pitchcott  (549) 
below.     Within  the  base   is   the   inscription : 

''  &t.  fttara,  aMlngton,  3ani  8, 1859/' 

2.  CovBB- Paten,— Silver,  gilt.  H.  \  in.,  diam.  6J  in., 

[w.]  5  oz.  Hallmarks  and  maker's  mark  as 
on  No.  1,  with  the  number  33.  It  bears  the 
Agnus  Dei  engraved  in  the  centre,  and  on  the 
rim.    Inscription,    in   Lombard    capitals :    **  & 

T«S  St»S  OF  T3|K  H?eg|»»,  ?JlW8 
]3i£S€|f  liy0R  US."  On  the  underside  is 
the  same  inscription  as  on  the  base  of  the 
chalice,  with  the  same  date. 


CLAYDON    DEANERY,     PLATE    I 


IVTFOn        MAIIBOIIC.      KTfEPU 
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CLAYDON  DEANERY,  PLATE  II. 


i'<ORTH   MARSTON 
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3.  CsBDENCB,  Paten. — Silver,  gilt.     H.  f  in.^  diam.  7 

in.^  [w.]  6  oz.*8  dwts.  Hallmarks  and  maker's 
mark  as  on  No.  1^  with  the  number  52.  With- 
out ornament,  except  a  foliated  cross  within  a 
circle,  engraved  on  the  rim.  Same  inscription, 
with  date,  on  the  anderside. 

4,  5.  Flaqons. — Glass  cruets,  with  gilt  silver  mount- 

ings. H.  10^  in.  Hallmarks  and  maker's  mark 
as  on  No.  1. 

t).  Spoon. — Silver,  gilt.  L.  6  in.,  [w.]  1 7  dwts.  Hall- 
marks :  London,  1857.  Maker's  mark  as  on 
No.  K  The  bowl  is  pointed,  and  has  a  small 
quatrefoil  perforation :  the  handle  ends  in  a 
flenr-de-lys.  Slight  engraved  ornament  on  the 
stem. 

7.  Alhsdish,  &c. — Brass  ;  modem. 

The  Chnrch  possesses  also  a  miniature  altar^slab  of 
slate,  7J  in.  by  5J  in.,  with  five  dedication 
crosses  on  its  upper  surface  (Plate  I.) .  'i'his  was 
found,  together  with  some  old  books,  walled  up 
in  the  Church  in  1857,  and  is  now  set  in  a 
frame  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  Communion 
Table. 

ADSTOCK. 
8,  Gecilia.  537. 

1.  Cup  WITH  Covbb-Patrn. — Silver.     H.  6|  in.,  diam. 

bowl  3|  in.,  base  3  in.,  depth  of  bowl  3J  in., 
[w.],  not  including  the  cover,  12  oz.  16  dwts. 
Hallmarks  :  London,  1569.  Maker's  mark  : 
I  c  in  shaped  shield  (Cripps  O.B.P.*  (1570), 
p.  390).  Normal  form,  ivith  the  usual  belt  of 
ornament  on  the  bowl :  the  stem  has  the  usual 
central  knob,  and  the  composite  egg-moulding 
round  the  top  and  bottom  members  of  the  foot. 

2.  Covbb-Patbn  of  No.  1. — Silver.     H.  1   in.,  diam. 


3|  in.,  foot   1 J  in.,  [w.[ 


1  oz.  12  dwts.     Hall- 


marks and  maker's  mark  as^  on  No.  1.  The  rim 
is  rather  elaborate,  meeting  the  body  at  an  acute 
angle,  and  returning  upon  itself :  it  has  a  belt 
of  the  usual  ornament  on  its  convex  surface. 
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The  date  1570  is  engraved  across  thef  handle- 
foot  (Plate  L,  ornament-  Plate  11.^  1). 

8.  Pjltkn. — Pewter.  H.  f  in.,  diam.  9  in.  Quite 
plain,  and  without  marks.  It  bears  the  inscrip- 
tions :  (a)  stamped  in  eighteenth  century  letters 

TH 

on  the  bottom,  U ;  (b)  engraved  on  the  face, 

*' ©ucen'g  3ubtlee.  1887^'  (below). 

4.  Almsdish. — Pewter.  H.  2f  in.,  diam.  10|  in.  A 
deep  bowl,  like  a  wash-bow],  quite  plain  and 
without  marks.  It  bears  on  the  bottom,  out- 
side,  this   inscription,   with    each    letter  sur- 

mounted  by  a  crown  :  w  h  . 
•^  c  w 

6.  Flaoon. — Pewter.  H.  5J  in.,  diam.  top  3J  in., 
base  S|  in.  This  is  a  covered  tankard,  without 
ornament,  except  tbe  base  and  rim-mouldings. 
It  has  four  pewter-marks,  somewhat  damaged, 
but  identical  with  the  better-preserved  impres- 
sions on  a  pewter  plate  in  the  possession  of  the 
Misses  Cooper  at  Uillesden.  On  the  front  is 
the  same  modem  inscription  as  on  No.  3. 
Nos.  8,  4,  5  were  electro- plated  in  1887,  at  the  cost 
of  the  late  Mr.  A.  D.  Hallaway,  of  Adstock,  to 
commemorate  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee. 

EAST  CLAYDON. 
8.  Mary.  538. 

1.  Cup  with  Coveb-Paten. — Silver.  H.  7J  in.,  diam. 
bowl  3|  in.,  base  3^  in.,  depth  of  bowl  8^  in., 
[w.]  8  oz.  18  dwts.  Hallmarks:  London,  1869. 
Maker's  mark  :  [AM].  This  is  a  modem  copy  of 
the  Elizabethan  cup  to  which  No.  2  originally 
belonged.*  It  has  the  usual  band  of  ornament, 
with  double  pendants,  and  a  modem  palmetto 
ornament  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot.  On 
the  foot  is  the  inscription,  '^  East  ClaydonJ 


}> 


*  The  origiDal  came  to  light  after  the  above  was  in  type  ;  viz., 
No.  7.  Dimensions:  H.  7^  in.,  diam.  bowl  3^  in.,  base  3f  in., 
depth  of  bowl  3|  in. :  same  ornament  as  No.  1  (belt  with  doable 
pendants)  :  London,  1569  :  same  maker. 
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2.  Covkb-Paten  of  No.  1.— Silver-gilt.     H.  IJ  in., 

diam.  4  in.,  foot  If  in.,  [w.J  2  oz.  5  dwts. 
Hallmarks  :  London,  1569.  Maker's  mark  :  A 
borse^s  head  couped  to  sinister,  in  a  rounded 
shield  (Cripps  O.B.P.*  (1570),  p.  390).  This 
is  the  original  Cover- Paten  of  the  lost  original 
of  No;  1.  It  has  a  fine  band  of  the  usnal  orna- 
ment on  its  rim^  and  the  modem  inscription, 
"  £la8t  Claydon"  across  the  handle-foot,  in  the 
same  character  as  that  on  No.  ].  Both  loot 
and  rim  are  parcel-gilt.  It  has  a  modem  silver 
lining,  and  has  been  re-shaped. 

3.  Paten.— Silver.    H.  |  in.,  diam.  8  in.,  [w.]    1 2  oz. 

3  dwts.*     Hallmarks :  London,  1826.   Maker's 

mark,  (  b  b  ) '  ^^  qtiatrefoil  panchmark.     Quite 

plain,  except  the  Sacred  Monogram,  &c.,  within 
rays,  in  the  centre ;  and  on  the  rim  the  inscrip- 
tion, ''East  Clay  don,  Bucks.  The  Gift  of  the 
Vicar,  1827.*'  Almost  unused,  with  the  hall- 
marks particularly  unworn  and  well-defined. 

4.  Paten.— Silver.    H.  f  in.,  diam.  6f  in.,  [w.]  7  oz. 

6  dwts.  Hallmarks  :  London,  1869.  Maker's 
mark,  |am|,  as  on  No.  1,  but  superimposed  upon 


another  maker's  mark,  which  appears  to  be 
B  0.  Quite  plain,  except  the  Sacred  Mono- 
gram, &c.,  as  ou  No.  3  ;  and  the  same  inscrip- 
tion, but  with  the  date  1870. 

5.  Flaqon. — Plated.     H.  9^  in.,  diam.  top  4  in.,  base 

6  in.  Of  the  common  cylindrical  tankard  form, 
with  wide,  heavily-moulded  base.  It  has  a 
false  bottom  halfway  up,  indicated  by  a  pro- 
minent  moulding  outside  (cf  Marsh  Gibbon, 
(545  below).  No.  4);  quite  plain,  except  the 
Sacred  Monogram,  &c.,  on  the  side,  and  the 
inscription,  "Ea^t  Claydon,  Bvrcka.^' 

6.  AlHSDiSH.*-Bra8S ;  modern. 

*  On  the  underside  is  scratched  the  memorandum,  "  188.     12.4 
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MIDDLE  CLAYDON. 
All  Saints,  5.39. 

1 .  Cup,  with  Covib-Patbn. — Silver,  bowl  gilt  inside. 

H.  5f  in.,  diam.  bowl  4^  in,,  base  4f  in.,  depth 
of  bowl  4|  in.,  w.  (engraved  on  base)  18  [oz.] 
14  [dwts.]  0  [gr.].  Hallmarks:  London,  lb63. 
Maker's  mark,  a  pear-sbaped  object,  point 
upwards,  surmounted  by  a  six-rayed  stor :  on 
each  side  a  vertical  row  of  three  pellets ;  all  in 
a  plain  shield.  1'he  Sacred  Monogram,  with 
cross  fitch^e  and  three  nails,  all  in  a  circle  of 
rays,  has  been  engraved  on  one  side  of  the 
bowl,  probably  when  the  second  Cup  was  added 
in  1870  (Plate  I.). 

2.  Covbe-Patbn  of  Mo.  1. — Silver.    H.  |  in.,  diam. 

5^  in.,  [w.]  4  oz.  2  dwts.  Hallmarks  and 
maker's  mark  as  on  No.  1.  On  the  flat  top  of 
the  handle-foot  are  engraved,  in  the  style  of  the 
period,  the  arms  of  Yemey  (az.,  on  a  cross  arg., 
tive  mullets  gu.).  For  the  form  cf.  Winslow, 
(552  below)  No.  4. 

8.  Paten. — Silver.  H.  |  in.,  diam.  8f  in.,  [w.]  10 
oz.  9  dwts.  Hallmarks:  London,  1667. 
Maker's  mark,  T  K  :  a  five-pointed  star  below, 
in  an  angular  shield :  (Cripps  O.B.P.*  (1670), 
p.  3H2).  Inscription  :  ''  This  belongs  to  the 
Church  of  ]^iddle  Claydon,  in  the  County  of 
Buckingham/* 


9> 


4.  Cup. — Silver.  H.  6  in., diam.  bowl  3^  in., base  SJ  in., 

depth  of  bowl  3^  in.,  [w.]  8  oz.  13  dwts.    Hall- 
marks: London,  1869.     Maker's  mark:  1^  I 

This  is  a  reduced  facsimile  of  the  cup  No.  1,,  but 
has  no  cover.  It  has  on  the  side  of  the  bowl 
the  same  rendering  of  the  Sacred  Monogram, 
and  the  inscription  :  Middle  Claydon  Church 
I  Budcs  I  1870. 

5.  Patjbn. — Silver.     H.  |  in.,  diam.  6|  in,,  [w.]  6  oz 

17  dwts.     Hallmarks  and  maker^s  mark  as  on 
No.  4. 
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This  is  a  rednced  facsimile  of  the  Paten  No.  8^  and, 
like  it,  would  serve,  inverted,  as  cover  to  the 
corresponding  cup.  It  bears  the  inscriptions : 
(a)  on  the  under  (convex)  side  :  Middle  Olaydon 
Church  I  Bitcks  \  1870.  ()8)  on  the  upper  (con- 
cave) side:  Thanks  be  to  Ood  for  hia  unepeak- 
able  Gift ;  in  the  centre  is  the  Sacred  Monogram 
as  on  N'oB.  1  and  4. 

6.  Flagon. — Silver.  H.  7)^  in.,  diam.  top  2J  in., 
base  5  in.,  [w.]  15  oz.  19  dwts.  Hallmarks  : 
London,  1827.  Maker's  mark  |b.  h.[  =  Robert 
Henell?  (c/.  Cripps  O.E.P.*,p.  388). 
This,  like  Nos.  4  and  5,  is.  apparently  a  copy  of  an 
earlier  piece ;  it  had  the  cylindrical  body,  and 
very  wide  trumpet-like  base  of  the  Hillesden 
flagon  (544  No.  1).  It  has  on  the  lid  the  Sacred 
Monogram  (apparently  added  later)  as  on  No.  1 ; 
and  on  the  front  of  the  body  the  arms : — quar- 
terly 1  and  4  [az.]  on  a  cross  fimbriated  [arg.], 
five  mullets  [gu.]  (=  Vemey)  ;  2  and  8  paly  of 
six  erminois  and  poean,  a  bend  engrailed  coun- 
terchanged  (  =  Calvert),  With  the  crests  (1) 
Ve^-ney:  a  demi-phoenix  in  flames  proper, 
charged  with  five  mullets  in  cross  or,  and  look- 
ing at  rays  of  the  sun ;  (2)  Calvert :  out  of  a 
mural  coronet  two  spears  erect,  therefrom  two 
pennons  flowing  towards  the  dexter,  one  ermi- 
nois, the  other  poean. 

7    Almsdish. — Brass;  modern. 


STEEPLE  CLAYDON. 
8.  Micliael.  540. 

1.  Cup  with  Cover-Patbn. — Silver.  H.  6 J  in.,  diam. 
bowl  3f  in.,  base  3^  in.,  depth  of  bowl  3J  in., 
[w.]  7  oz.  .6  dwts.  Hallmarks:  London,  1569. 
Maker's  mark  HS  linked,  in  angular  shield 
(=  Henry  Sutton  ?  c/.  Cripps  O.E.P.*  (1570), 
p.  346),  and  the  cups  at  North  Marston  and 
Twyford. 
This  is  a  fine  example  of  the  normal  type,  with  an 
elaborate  variety  of  the  usual  belt  of  ornaments ; 
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the^sides  of  the  bowl  are  slightly  concave^  and 
meet  the  convex  base  at  an  angle ;  the  moald- 
ings  between  bowl  and  stem  are  rich^  and 
inclnde  the  composite  egg  moulding.  The  stem 
consists  of  a  single  concave  member;  and  is 
separated  from  the  foot  by  a  deeply  cut  billet 
moulding;  the  egg  moulding  is  repeated  on  the 
outer  member  of  the  foot  (Plate  I.,  ornament 
Plate  II.,  6). 

2.  Covbe-Patbn  of  No.  1. — Silver.  H.  If  id.,  diam. 
3f  in.,  foot  1  i  in.,  [w.]  1  oz.  16 J  dwts.  Same  date 
and  maker.    The  broad  flat  rim  has  the  unusual 


ornament 


j^[-%^n^L-p»     and  the   convex 


}> 


body  the  common  *'  lines  of  dashes. 

3.  Cup. — Silver  bowl,  gilt  inside.  H.  8J,  diam.  bowl 
3f ,  base  8|,  depth  of  bowl  4^  in.,  [w.]  7  oz. 
19 dwts.  Hallmarks:  London,  1806.  Maker's 
mark  absent. 

This  cup  is  of  the  plain  solid  style  of  the  period, 
with  a  strong  moulding  round  the  bowl,  and 
another  halfway  up  the  narrow  stem ;  the  foot 
has  the  characteristic  quadruple  beading  twice 
repeated.  On  the  bowl  is  the  Sacred  Mono- 
gram with  cross  fitch^e  and  nails^  within  a  circle 
of  rays ;  on  the  base  is  the  inscription  :  PRE' 
8ENTED  BY  THE  REV.  W,  R.  FHE- 
MANTLE,  A.D.  1844,  and  below  this  Steeple 

(Clas&on^ 

William  Robert  Fremantle,  the  third  son  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Thos.  Fremantle,  C.B.,  of 
Swanbonrne,  Co.  Bucks,  was  a  scholar  of  West- 
minster and  a  junior  student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  matriculating  in  1825,  and  being  cox  of 
the  'Varsity  eight  in  1829.  He  was  a  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College  from  1831  to  1842,  and 
subsequently  Honorary  Canon  of  Christ  Church. 
He  held  Steeple  Claydon  from  1841  to  1868 ; 
the  Rectory  of  Middle  Claydon,  with  East  Clay- 
don, from  1841  to  1876 ;  and  the  Deanery  of 
Bipon  from  1876  to  his  death  in  1895. 
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4,  Paten  on  Foot. — Silver.    H.  2f  in.,  diam.  8|  in., 

of  foot  3f  in.,  [w.]  13  oz.  13J  dwts.  Hall- 
marks: London  (Britannia),  1706.  Maker's 
mark,  WA>  about  an  anchor,  in  shaped  shield 
(=  Joseph  Ward,  ent.  1697.  Cripps  O.E.P.* 
(1702),  p.  371).  Sacred  Monogram,  surrounded 
by  the   same  inscription  as  on  No.  3. 

5.  Flagon. — ^Blectroplate.      H.   8J   in.,  diam.  body, 


u.  H. 
&  Co. 


Bur- 


5|  in.,  foot  4  in.     Maker's  marks, 

rounded  by  the  letters   C    9    with  the  num- 

her  1641.  This  flagon  is  a  copy  of  a  narrow- 
necked  variety  of  the  '^  round-bellied''  sixteenth 
to  seventeenth  century  modern  form  :  cf,  Cripps 
O.E.P.^,  fig.  25,  and  the  modern  silver  flagon 
at  Granborough  (542  below.  No.  5.) 

6.  Cbuet. — Glass  with  plated  mounting,  inscribed : — 

d.  d,  d.  LI.  J.  K.  8.    Vicar.    Whit  Sunday ,  1895. 

7.  Almsdish. — ^'  Sheffield  Plate  " ;   modern. 


EDGECOTT. 
iS.  Michael.  541. 

1.  Cup  with  Covbb-Patbn. — Silver.     H.  6|  in.,  diam. 

bowl  3^  in.,  base  3J  in.,  depth  of  bowl  3J  in., 
[w.]  7oz.  10  dwts.  Hallmarks :  London,  1569. 
Maker's  mark,  BD,  monogram  in  rounded  shield. 
(Cripps  O.E.P.*  (1552,  and  later  years),p.  344, flF.). 
This  is  a  small  example  of  the  normal  form,  with 
the  usual  belt  of  ornaments  on  the  bowl,  with 
double  pendants  (Plate  I.). 

2.  Covbr-Patbn  op  No.  1. — Silver.     H.  1\  in.,  diam. 

3J  in.,  handle-foot  1\  in.,  [w.]  2  oz.  Hallmarks 
and  maker's  mark  as  on  No.  1 .  It  has  the  orna- 
ment of  lines  of  dashes  on  the  convex  part,  and 
on  the  edge  this  zigzag  ornament  /.  \v.w.\/.\ 

3.  Patbn  on   Foot.  —  Silver.        H.   1|,    diam.   6^, 

foot  2\  in.,  w,  (scratched  on  the  bottom)  ''5 
[oz.]  11    [dwts.]."      Hallmarks:  Dublin,  1718. 
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Maker's  mark  much  damaged,  but  apparently 
.Dye  in  a  shaped  shield,  or  perhaps  p  Ji  mono- 
gram (=  Francis  Nelme.  Cripps  O.B.P.* 
(1729),  p.  37d).  Quite  plain,  and  without  orna- 
ment or  inscription. 

4.  Flagon. — Plated.     H.    6J    in.,   diam.  top  8J  in., 
base  4^  in. 
This   is  of  the  short  broad  tankard  type,  without 
ornament  or  inscription. 

GRANBOROUGH. 

S.  John  the  Baptist  (formerly  67.  Alban).  542. 

1.  Cup  [with  Cover-Paten  lost]. — Silver.     H.  6i  in., 

diam.  bowl  3  in.,  base  3  in.,  depth  of  bowl, 
3^  in.,  [w.]  including  base  metal  strengthening 
of  the  foot  8  oz.  4  dwts.  Hallmarks  :  London, 
1 5<39.  Maker's  mark,  I  P  in  shaped  shield  (c/*.  the 
Cups  No.  I  at  Grendon(543),  Oving  (547),  and 
Padbury  (548)  below.  Cripps  O.E.P.*  (15d6  ff.), 
p.  345). 
This  cup  is  of  the  normal  type,  with  double-cone 
stem  and  foot  quite  plain  ;  round  the  bowl  is  a 
peculiar  variant,  with  double  pendants,  of  the 
usual  band  of  ornaments  (Plate  I.). 

2.  Patkn.— Silver.     H.  |  in.,  diam.  6 J  in.,  [w.]  4  oz. 

11  dwtF.     Hallmarks:  London,  1851.     Maker's 

mark,    ^   '&  '      in  quatrefoil  stamp.    Salesman's 

mark,  WIDD0W80N  A  VEALE,  STRAND,  609.  Plain  broad 
rim,  and  sexfoil  centre  with  engraved  foliage 
in  the  cusps. 

3.  Chalice. — Silver.      H.  6J  in.,  diam.  bowl  3^  in., 

base  4  in.,  depth  of  bowl  2J  in.,  [w.]  9  oz. 
2  dwts.  Hallmarks  :  London,  1868.  Maker's 
mark,  i^;^;| 

This  is  a  modern  chalice  with  sexfoil  stem  and  foot 
adorned  with  a  small  hemispherical  boss  on  each 
face ;  round  the  bowl  is  an  engraved  band  of 
foliage. 
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4.  Covee-Paten  of  No.  2. — Silver.     H.  |  in.,  diam. 

5}  in.,   [w.]    1   oz.   17  dwts.     Hallmarks  (the 

1 
smallest    series,   arranged    ^3^     and    maker's 

mark,  as  on  No.  2.  Engraved  cross  in  the 
centre,  and  band  of  foliage  ornament  on  the  rim, 

5.  Flagon. — Silver.     H.    8   in.,  diam.   neck   li  in., 

body  5  in.,  foot  8  in.,  [w.]  11  oz.  3  dwts. 
Hallmarks:  London,  1870.  Maker's  mark  as 
on  No.  3. 

This  is  an  ewer  of  modern  ecclesiastical  pattern  (c/. 
Steeple  Claydon  (above).  No.  5),  with  a  globu- 
lar body  on  a  bigh  spreading  hexagonal  foot ; 
long  narrow  neck  with  spout  and  cover,  and 
angular  handle.  On  the  neck  and  round  the 
body  are  ornamental  bands  with  hemispherical 
bosses  and  engraved  foliage  ornaments,  and  an 
engraved  ornament  of  rays  is  on  the  Moulder. 

Nos.  3,  4,  5  are  evidently  designed  to  form  a  set, 
in  spite  of  the  slightly  later  date  of  No.  5. 


GRENDON   UNDERWOOD. 
S»  Leonard.  543. 

1.  Cup  with  Cover-Paten. — Silver.  H.  5|  in.,  diam, 

bowl  2^  in.,  base  2|  in.,  depth  of  bowl  2f  in., 
[w.]  4  oz.  10  dwts.  Hallmarks  :  Loudon,  1569, 
JVlaker's  mark  :  i  P  in  shaped  shield  {rf.  the  Cups 
No.  1  at  Granborough  (542),  Oving  (547),  aud 
Padbury  (548  O.E.P.*  (1566  and  later  year?), 
p.  845).  This  is  a  very  small  example  of  the 
normal  form,  with  double- conical  knobbed  stem  > 
it  has  two  belts  of  the  usual  ornament  on  the 
bowl,  but  with  pendaMs  pointing  inwards ;  and 
on  the  knob  and  the  foot  the  ornament  of  lines 
and  dashes  (Plate  I.). 

2.  Covbr-Paten  op  No.  1. — Silver.     H.  1^  in.,  diam, 

3|  in.,  handle-foot  1^,  [w.]  1  oz.  12  dwts. 
Hallmarks  and  maker's  mark  as  on  No.  1. 
'Ihis  is  of  high  proportions,  and  with  a  rather 
broad  brim ;  it  has  a  belt  of  the  usual  ornament 
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upon  its  convex    part,   and    tbe   date^    1570, 
engraved  across  the  handle-foot. 

8.  Paten. — Plated.     H.  i  in.,  diam.  8  in.     Quite  plain. 

4.  Flagon. — Plated.     H.  6J  in.,  diam.  top   8^  in., 

base  4^  in.     This  is  of  the  broad  tankard  sbape 
with  spout :  the  cover  is  broken  off. 

5,  6.  Almsdishss. — Two,  of  brass ;  modern. 


HILLESDEN. 

All  Saints*  544. 

1.  Flaqon. — Silver.  H.  12Jin.,  diam.  top  4f  in., 
base  7|  in.,  w.  (engraved  twice  within  the  foot), 
64  oz.  8  dwts.  Halltnarks:  London,  1736. 
Maker's  mark :  i  w.  in  shaped  punchmark 
(«  James  Wilkes  ?  rf.  Cripps,  O.E.P.-*  (1731), 
p.  899).  All  the  marks  are  repeated  inside  the 
lid,  and  the  maker's  mark  on  the  handle 
also. 
*  This  large  and  massive  piece  is  of  the  usual  form, 
with  cylindrictil  body  and  very  wide  spread- 
ing foot.  On  the  front  of  the  body  is  the 
Sacred  Monogram,  with  cross  and  nails,  within 
a  circle  of  rays;  below  this,  within  scroll- 
work, are  the  arms  quarterly  1  and  4,  arg., 
two  bars  gu.,  in  chief  three  cinquefoils  sa.  (= 
Denton) ;  2  and  3,  vert,  a  lion  passant  [  ], 

between  three  annulets  (  ) ;  below  is  the 

inscription  : — '*  The  Gift  of  the  Hon^^  Alexander 
Denton  \  one  of  the  Justices  of  His  Majesty's 
Court  of  Common  \  Plea^,  and  Chancellor  to  his 
Royal  Highness  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales y  \ 
to  y^  Parish  of  Hillesden  in  the  County  of  Bucks. 
1737.^' 
This  Flagou  lay  for  many  years  among  the  Denton 
family  plate,  and  was  only  restored  to  the 
Church  within  living  memory.  To  these  cir- 
cumstances probably  it  owes  its  preservation,  for 
local  tradition  relates  that  all  the  Church  Plate 
was  stolen  from  the  vestry,  and  that  thereafter 
the  vestry  window  was  made  secure  by  the  iron 
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bars  which  still  exist.  Of  this  robbery  there  is 
no  documentary  evidence^  but  the  unusual 
occnrrence  of  a  flagon  older  than  any  of  the 
other  vessels,  together  with  the  circumstance 
of  its  alienation,  strongly  confirms  the  story. 
A  probable  date  for  the  robbery  is  given  by  that 
of  the  chalice,  which  must  have  been  acquired 
immediately  after. 

Alexander  Denton,  second  son  of  Alexander  Denton 
and  Hester  his  wife,  was  born  August  I4th, 
1679,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Edmund  in 
1714,  and  married  in  1716,  Catherine,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  John  Bond  of  Sundridge,  county 
Kent,  who  was  buried  at  Hillesden,  July  5th, 
]  733.  He  sat  for  Buckingham  from  1708  to 
1722,  when  he  was  made  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  He  became  Chancellor  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  died  1738.* 

2.  Cup.—  Silver.     H.   7  in.,  diam.  bowl  3|  in.,  base 
3f  in.,  depth  of  bowl  2^  in.,  [w]  5  oz.  18  dwts. 


Hallmarks :  London,  181 1 .     Maker's  mark  \\^  ^ 

with  series-mark  K  (=  Duncan  Urquhart  and 
Naphthali  Hart;  Cripps  O.E.P.*  (1791), 
p.  402). 
'J'his  cup  has  a  rather  small,  shallow  bowl,  and 
slender  stem  with  knob,  and  is  of  the  plain, 
formless  "work  of  the  period  (Plate  I.). 

3.  PATEN.-^Plated.     H.  f  iu.,  diam.  9^  in.     It  stands 

on  three  small  bosses  or  feet ;  and  has  neither 
marks  nor  inscription. 

4.  Caudle    Cup? — Plated,   or    base    silver    vrithout 

marks.      H.  6^  in.,   diam.   bowl  4^  in.,    base 
4^  in.,  depth  ot  bowl  5^  in. 
This  peculiar  vessel  may  have  been  used  temporarily 
as  a  chalice  after  the  disappearance  of  the  old  ves- 
sels, otherwise  its  presence  here  is  unexplained. 

5.  Almsdish. — Brass;  modern. 


^  For  the  family  of  Denton,  see  Browne  Willis.  History  of  the 
Hundred  of  Buckingham,  p.  19d,  ff. 
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MARSH  GIBBON. 

T/i«  Aasumiption  of  the  B,  V.  Mary.  545. 

1.  Cup  with  Cover-Patkk.— Silver.    H.  6|  in.,  diam. 

bowl  4  in.,  base  4  in.,  depth  of  bowl  4  id.^ 
[w]  9  oz.  7  dwts.  Hallmarks  :  London,  1674, 
with  the  lion  repeated  inside  the  foot  Maker's 
mark  :  T.  c,  a  dolphin  above^  a  flear-de-)ys 
below;  all  in  a  shaped  shield  (Cripps  O.E.P.* 
(1677),  p.  364).  Plain  hammered  work.  In- 
scription on  the  bowl :  MarJh^Gibbons ,  Bucks. 
t675*    (Plate  I.) 

2.  Cover-Patibn  of  No.  1. — Silver.     H.  1  in.,  diam. 

5^  in.,  foot  3  in.^  [w]  5  oa.  Hallmarks  and 
maker's  mark  as  on  No.  1,  Qnite  plain. 
Inscription  on  the  base  :  MarJh^Gihbons  Buks, 
1675»  (Plate  I.). 

3.  Paten    or  Almsdish. — Silver.      H.   J  in.,  diam. 

8^  in.,  w  (engraved  on  underside)  11  [oz.] 
-15  [dwts.]-0  [grs.].  Hallmarks:  London, 
1720. 

Maker's  mark,  (u    b)  in  qnatrefoil  punchmark. 

Quite  plain.  Inscription  on  underside: — 
In  usum  E celesta  de  MarJh^Gihbon  In  Com.  Bucks. 
D.D.D.  Rob,  Clavering^  S.T.P. 

Robert  Clavering,  son  of  Robert  Clavering,  Gent., 
was  a  graduate  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford ; 
M.A.,  Edinburgh,  1693;  M.A.,  Oxon,  1696; 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  University  College,  1701  ; 
Canon  of  Christ  Church  and  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  1715;  Rector  of  Hadley  in  Suffolk, 
and  Dean  of  Becking  in  Essex,  in  1714,  which 
latter  he  left,  in  1719,  in  order  to  live  nearer 
Oxford,  and  accordingly  was  instituted  to 
Marsh  Gibbon  July  17th,  1719.  In  1725  he 
became  Bishop  of  Llandaff  and  Dean  of  Here- 
ford, and   was  translated    to  Peterborough  in 
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1729,  still  holding  Marsh  Gibbon,  however,  in 
the  year  1735.     He  died  July  21st,  1747.* 

4  Flagon. — Plated.  H.  11  in.,  diam.  top  4  in.,  base 
6^  in.  Without  ornament  or  inscription;  it 
has  a  false  bottom  halfway  up,  corresponding 
with  a  prominent  moulding  on  the  outside :  cf, 
(638)  No.  5. 

5,  6.  Pair  op  Cbubts.  —  Glass,  silver-mounted. 
Hallmarks :    London,    1878.      Maker's  mark  : 

|J.  G.  8. 


S.  Mary.  ^ORTH  MAR8T0N.  ^^ 

1.  Cup  with  Covbe-Patbn. — Silver.     H.  5f  in.,  diam. 

bowl  3^  in.,  base  3^  in.,  depth,  of  bowl  3  in., 
[w.]  including  the  Oovbb-Patbn,  7  oz.  6  dwts. 
Hall-marks;  London,  1569.  Maker's  mark: 
H  S  linked,  within  a  rounded  shdeld  (=  Henry 
Sutton  ?  cf.  Cripps  O.E.P.*  (1570),  p.  346; 
same  device  in  shaped  shield,  cf.  the  Gups  at 
Steeple  Glaydon  and  Twyford,  q.v.).  A  small 
example  of  the  normal  type,  with  the  usual  belt 
of  ornament  on  the  bowl,  and  the  small  egg- 
moulding  on  the  outermost  band  of  the  foot. 
The  Gap  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Whit- 
church (580  No.  1,  cf.  Records  op  Bucks,  VIL, 
p.  427)  is  by  the  same  maker  (Plate  I.,  orna- 
ment Plate  II.,  4). 

2.  Govbb-Paten  op  No.  1. — Silver.     H.  about  i  in., 

diam.  Z\  in.,  [w]  1  oz.  5  dwts.  Same  date  and 
maker.  Ornameot  of  lines  of  dashes :  much 
battered. 

3.  Patbn. — Electroplate.     H.  \  in.,  diam.  4J.    "  Pratt 

&  Son.     London.'' 

4.  Paten   or  Almsdish. — Plated  copper.     H.   |   in. 

diam.  9^  in.     No  marks ;  quite  plain. 

5.  Flagon. — Plated  copper.    H.  8  in.,  diam.  top  4  in., 

base  5  in.    Of  the  ordinary  form,  and  quite  plain. 

*  Cf,  Foster's  Alumni  Ozonienses  and  Index  Ecclesiasticus ; 
Diet.  Nat.  Biogr.  s.v.  Browne  Willis,  History  of  the  Hundred  <  f 
Buckingham,  p.  243.  Hearne,  iii.,  125-209  ;  ftawliuson,  iii.,  184  ; 
Ontch  MS.  374. 
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6.  AxiCBDiSH. — Wooden  ;       modem.       Inscribed : — 

^  ffion  lobett)  a  cfieerful  gibrr« 

OVING. 
All  Saints.  547. 

1.  Cap  WITH  Covbb-Patkn. — Silver.     H.  5  in.,  diam. 

bowl  2f  in.,  base  2^  in.,  depth  of  bowl  H  in., 
[w.]  6  oz.  6  dwts.,  including  plaster  filling  of  the 
base.  Hallmarks :  London,  1569.  Maker's 
mark:  i  P  in  shaped  shield  (Cripps  O.E.P.^ 
(1566),  p.  345;  (1569),  p.  346,  Eton  College 
Chapel  and  elsewhere ;  cf,  Cover-Paten  at  Little 
Horwood  (574)  No.  2.  Rkcobds  of  Bucks,  VII., 
p.  420. 
This  little  Gnp  is  nearly  of  the  normal  type,  bnt  the 
bowl  is  rather  wider  than  usual,  and  the  foot  is 
more  convex  (Plate  I.). 

2.  Covkb-Paten  op  No.  1. — Silver.    H.  1  in.,  diam. 

2|  in.,  [w]  1  oz.,  7  dwts.  Same  date  and  maker. 
Ornament  of  lines  of  dashes.  The  date,  1569, 
is  engraved  across  the  handle-foot. 

3.  Paten  on  Foot. — Silver.    H.  1^  in.,  diam.  5f  in., 

of  foot  2^  in.,  [w.]  4  oz.  Hallmarks:  London 
(Britannia)  1708.  Maker's  mark  defaced, 
apparently  a  single  script  letter  in  rounded 
shield.     Quite  plain,  and  without  inscription. 

4.  Flagon. — Plated.     H.  8  in.,  diam.  top  3}  in.,  base 

4|  in.  Of  the  usual  type,  modern,  and  without 
mark  or  ornament. 

5.  Almsdish. — Pewter.      H.    |    in.,    diam.    10|    in. 

Marks;  a)  London,  below  a  rose;  b)  Mdcer's 
mark  nearly  effaced,  with  the  name  //  babidob. 

6.  Almsdish.— Brass;  modem.   Hexagonal  and  with- 

out mark  or  ornament. 

PADBURY. 

The  NativUy  of  the  B.  V.  Mary.  548. 

1.  Cup  with  Covee- Paten. — Silver.  H.  4f  in.,  diam. 
bowl  2i  in.,  base  2^  in.,  depth  of  bowl  2^  in., 
[w.]  5  oz.  2  dwts.     Hallmarks :  London,  1574 
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.  (r  in  rather  abnormal  shield,  shaped  like  that 
of  1876,  ff.)  Maker's  mark :  I  P  in  shaped 
shield  (Cripps  O.E.P.*  (1566,  «.),  p.  345). 

This  cnp  is  a  small  example  of  the  normal  type* 
with  the  usual  belt  of  ornament,  with  short 
double  pendants,  on  the  bowl  (Plate  I.,  orna- 
ment Plate  II.,  7). 

2.  Coveb-Patbn  of  No.  1. — Silver.  H.  1  in.,  diam. 
3J  in.,  foot  IJ  in.,  [w.]  1  oz.  12  dwts.  Hall- 
marks and  maker's  mark  as  on  No.  1.  It  has 
the  ornament  of  lines  of  dashes  on  the  body ; 
and  the  date  1574  engraved  across  the  handle- 
foot. 
This  was  still  in  use  as  the  Paten  until  1876. 

8.  Patkn  on  Foot. — Silver.  H.  2 J  in.,  diam.  6  in., 
foot  2J  in.,  [w.]  8  oz.  18  dwts.*  Hallmarks : 
London  (Britannia),  1711.  Maker's  mark: 
A/e(  ANmonogram)in  shaped  shield (ss  Anthony 
Nelme.  Cripps  O.E.P.*  (1702),  p.  370;  cf. 
a  two  handled  cup  dated  1725  at  Hanborough 
Church,  Oxon :  Trans.  Oxf.  Arch.  Soc,  xxx. 
(1894),  p.  19). 

This  is  a  plain  domestic  salver,  presented  by  Mrs. 
T.  H.  Gregory,  in  1876.  It  bears  the  arms  barry 
[  ] ;  in  chief  a  lion  passant  [  ]  (  (?) 
Gregory,  co.  Oxon);  impaling  [  ]  two 
chevrons  [  ]  ;  on  a  canton  [  ]  a  mullet 
[       ]   (  ) ;    all  in   elaborate   mantling   of 

early  eighteenth  century  style  (cf.  that  round 
the  Denton  arms  on  the  flagon  at  Hillesden, 
1737,  above  (544)  No.  1.) 

4.  Flagon.  —  Pewter,  silver-plated.  H.  11 J  in., 
diam.  top  3^  in.^  base  5^  in.  Tankard-shaped, 
and    without  ornament;    on  the  handle  is  the 

inscription  JR.  S.  1736. 

^  On  the  underside  is  scratched,  in  early  seventeenth  century 
figores,  the  memorandum  Pr.  16,  12,  12.  As  these  flares,  read  as 
oz.y  dwt$,y  and  grs.,  are  approximately  double  the  weight  of  this 
Paten,  the  Pr.  may  be  conjecturally  interpreted  ^  Pair/'  i.e.,  this 
was  one  of  a  pair  of  salvers. 
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5.  Almsdish. — Pewter.     H.  f  in.^  diam.  9  in.,  quite 

plain.     Pewter  marks  on  the  nnderside:  a)  W 

^\ 

I  SuPRRFiKK  I  Hard  Metal  ;  b)  a  rose  within  a 
horse- shoe,  with  the  maker's  name  fasson  on 
a  label  below;  c)  owner's  mark  deeply 
stamped,  T.  B. 

6.  Almsdish   and    Candlesticks. — Brass;    modern. 

.  Given    by    Rev.   T.   H.   Gregory    out   of  first 
fees  received  as  Yicar  at  Padbary. 

7.  Cross  and  Candlesticks. — Brass;  modern.    Given 

in  December,  1897,  by  Mrs.  W.  P,  Gore-Langton. 


PITCHCOTT. 
S.  Giles.  549. 

1.  Cop  with  Cover- Paten. — Silver.     H.  5Jin.,  diam. 

bowl  3  in.,  base  2J  in.,  depth  of  bowl  8J  in., 
[w.]  11  oz.  8  dwts.,  including  leaden  filling  of  the 
base.  Hallmarks :  London,  1569.  Maker's 
mark :  a  fleur-de-lys,  in  a  shaped  shield  (Cripps 
O.E.P.*  (1562),  p.  345). 
This  cup  is  of  the  normal  type,  with  the  usual  belt 
of  ornament ;  it  has  not  been  in  use  since  the 
presentation  of  No.  3  (Plate  I.,  ornament  Plate 
II.,  2). 

2.  Cover-Paten  op  No.  1 . — Silver.     H.  1  in.,  diam. 

8  in.,  of  foot  1^  in.,  [w.]  1  oz.  12  dwts.  Same 
date  and  maker. 

3.  Chalice. — Silver.     H.  6J  in.,  diam.  bowl  3J  in., 

base  4J  in.,  depth  of  bowl  3J  in.,  [w.]  10  oz., 
{".  W  inside  foot).  JIallmarks:  London,  1871. 
Maker's   mark  :    |  a.  s^',   and   under   the    foot : 

"LAMBERT,  COVENTRY  SL,  lONOON."  _ 
This  is  a  modern  copy  of  a  mediaeval  type;  round 
the  hemispherical   bowl   is  the  inscription : — 

4«  Caltcem  saluttg  ^  acctptam  et  4f  nomen 

liomtni  ^  inbOCabo*  On  one  lobe  of  the 
octagonal  foot  the  Sacred  Monogram  enclosed 
by  six  fleurs-de-lys. 
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•  4,  Covee-Patbn  of  No.  3. — Silver.  H.  J  in.,  diara. 
6^  in.,  [w.]  4  oz.  2  dwts.  Hallmarks :  London, 
1884.  Maker's  mark  :  6.  L.,  linked,  in  angular 
shield  ^  and  on  the  underside  the  maker's  name 
as  on  No.  3. 

'  '  This  is  of  the  usual  shallow  form,  with  wide  rim 
sloping  inwards ;  it  is  quite  plain. 

6.  Patkn  on  Foot. — Pewter.  H.  3^  in.,  of  foot  2f  in., 
diam,  10  in.,  of  foot  8|  in.  On  the  underside 
is  the  maker's  mark :  V.  &  W.,  Birmingham. 
This  piece  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  salver, 
and  may  have  been  used  either  as  Paten  or  as 
Almsdish ;  it  is  not  npw  in  use,  and  the  foot  is 
detached. 

6.  Flagon. — Pewter.    H.  6f  in.,  diam.  top  4  in.,  base 

4|  in. 
This    is    a    common     quart     tankard    with    the 
guarantee  of  capacity : —  ^, 

and  below  this  a  small  escutcheon,         tSBI)  /J 
divided  quarterly,  but  indecipher-     'Uimikh 
abla      To    convert    the    tankard 
into  a  flagon,  a  number    of  holes  have  been 
drilled  below  the  rim  in  front  forming  a  strainer; 
in  front  of  this  a  pewter  spout  has  been  added. 

7.  Cruet-Flagon. — Glass  with   silver-plated    mount. 

H.  9  in.     Quite  plain,  without  mark  or  inscrip- 
tion. 

8.  Almsdish,  Cross,  &c.— Brass;  modem.    By  Cox 

&Co. 

Nos.  3,  4,  and  7»  together  with  a  modem  lace 
cloth  and  other  linen,  were  presented  anony- 
mously during  the  incumbency  of  Rev.  Edward 
Templeman. 

QUAINTON. 
8.  Mary.  550. 

1.  Cup  with  Cover-Paten. — Silver.  H.  8J  in.,  diam. 
bowl  4  in.,  base  3f  in.,  depth  of  bowl  5  in., 
[w.]  12  oz.  15  dwts.  Hallmarks :  London, 
1569.  Makeif^s  mark  :  W.  H.,  a  pellet  below, 
in- rounded  shield  (Cripps  O.E.P.*  (1569), 
p.  346). 
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This  18  a  handsome  example  of  the  normal  form, 
with  an  unusually  broad  belt  of  the  usual  orna- 
ment' on  the  bowl ;  a  diaper  ornament  in  the 
recess  above  and  below  the  stem,  and  a  modified 
egg-and-dart  moulding  on  the  outer  member  of 
the  foot  (Plate  I. (bottom) ;  ornament  Plate  11.^3). 

2.  Covbr-Patbv  op  No.  1. — Silver.     H.  IJ  in.,  diam. 

4^  in.^  foot  2  in.,  [w.]  5  oz.  4  dwts.     Hallmarks 
and  maker's  mark  as  on  No.  1. 

3.  Patbn. — Silver.     H.  ^   in.,   diam.    llj   in.,    [w.] 

18  oz.  14  dwts.     Hallmarks:   London,  1672. 

Maker's  mark:  ^j^.,  in  shaped  shield;  a  cinque- 
foil  below  (c/.  Cripps  O.E.P.*  (1684),  p.  866;. 
This  is  a  domestic  salver  with,  on  one  side,  the 
crest  (a  greyhound),  and,  on  the  other,  the 
arms  of  Pigott  ([sa.]  three  picks  [ftrg.]),  im- 
paling Haring^on  ([  ]  a  fret  [  ]);  within 
the  stiff  featherlike  mantling  of  the  period. 
On  the  underside  is  the  inscription  : — The  Oift 
of  y*  Lady  Ann  Pigott  to  y*  U8e  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  Quianton  (sic)  in  the  Count  of 
Bucks,  1672. 

4.  Flagon. — Silver.     H.  8J  in.,  diam.  top  4  in.,  base 

6  in.,  [w.J  30  oz.  11  dwts.  Hallmarks:  London, 
1669.  Maker^s  mark :  W.  D.,  a  rose  between 
two  pellets  below. 
This  is  of  the  cylindrical  form  with  very  wide  foot ; 
it  bears  on  the  front  the  same  arms  as  on  No.  3. 
On  the  base  is  the  inscription  : — The  Gift  of  the 
Lady  Ann  Pigott  to  the  Parish  of  Qvanton. 
'i'he  Q  has  been  re-engraved  over  an  erasure. 

5.  Almsdisu. — Fewter.      H;   1|  in.,   diam.   13^  in. 

Without  marks  or  ornament. 
It  has  apparently  been  a  rose-water  dish,  and  has 
a  prominent,  boss  in  the  centre. 

6.  Cross,  Candlesticks,  &c. — Modem. 

TWYFORD. 

The  Assumption  of  the  B,  F.  Mary.  bbl. 

1.  CtJP  (with  Oovbb-Paticn  lost). — Silver.    H.6|  in., 
diam.  bowl  3|  in.,  base  3^  in.,  depth  of  bowl 
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4  in.,  [w.]  9  oz.  11  dwts.  Hallmarks  :  LondoD, 
1569.  Maker's  mark:  H  S  linked,  in  angular 
shield  (=  Henry  Sutton  f,  cf.  Cripps  O.B.P.* 
(1570)^  p.  346,  and  the  Cups  at  Steeple  Claydon 
(540)  and  North  Marston  (546)  above). 
This  is  a  fine  example  of  the  normal  type  with 
double  conical  stem,  and  the  egg  and  dart 
ornament  on  the  foot.  The  usual  band  of  orna- 
ment on  the  bowl  is  of  peculiar  and  elaborate 
design  (Plate  I.,  ornament  Plat«  IT.,  5). 

2.  Cover  Patkn  (to  replace  that  of  No.  1). — Silver.  H. 
1^  in.,  diam.  3^  in.  [w]  3  oz.,  9  dwts.  Hallmarks : 

Loudon,  1817.     Maker's  mark:     (^        On 

the  rim  a  Maltese  Cross  within  a  circle,  en- 
graved.    Presented  in  1897. 

5.  Paten  on  Foot. — Plated.     H.  2J  in.,  diam.  8  in,, 
foot  3f  in.   Quite  plain,  and  without  inscription. 

4.  Flaoon. — Plated.     H.  10  in.,  diam.  top  3^  in. ;  base 

5^  in.  Of  the  common  cylindrical  tankard 
form,  quite  plain,  and  without  inscription;  on 
the  bottom  is  the  maker's  mark  (?) — a  dezter 
hand  in  a  square  stamp. 

5.  Almsdisb. — Pewter.     H.  J  in.,  diam.  7  in.     Pewter 

marks  (1)  X  (2)  tobias  ....  within  a  mantling; 
(3-4),  two  counterfeit  hallmarks,  and  (5)  the 
counterfeit  maker's  mark,  H.  W.,  in  shaped 
punch.  Inscription  :  "  Twyford  cum  Membris, 
1720/'  within  the  stifi*  feather-like  mantling  of 
the  early  xviii.  century.  The  Membra  in 
question  are  the  associated  hamlets  of  Charndon 
and  Poundon. 

6.  Almsdisb. — Pewter.     H.  J  in.,  diam.  7  in.     Pewter 

marks:     (1)  X  crowned, 

(2)  Snow  Hill,    ^^  ^  ,^^^, 

London,  * 

(3)  JoBN  on  the  base ;  Home  on  the 
architrave^  of  a  frame  with  fluted  Corinthian 
pilasters,  enclosing  a  representation  of  a  hare 
nibbling     a     sheaf     of     corn.       Inscription  : 

'•TWYFOBD,  1755.^' 
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7.  Almsdish     Gboss     and     Candlrstices.       Brass 
modern.      Presented  in  1887. 


WINSLOW. 

8.  Lawrence.  552. 

1 .  Cup  with  Coveb- Paten. — Silver.     H»  6i  in.,  Hiam 

bowl  3f  in.,  base  3J  in.,  depth  of  bowl  2J  in., 
[w.]  6  oz.  17^  dwts.  Hallmarks  abseDt. 
Maker's  mark,  a  stag's  bead,  full  face,  in  a 
shaped  panchmark  (c/  Cripps  O.E.P.*  (1551), 
p.  i544;  bat  there  the  stag's  head  is  seen  in 
three- quarter  view). 

This  Cup  has  a  wide  and  rather  shallow  bow), 
supported  by  a  rich  lattice  moulding  {cf.  Cripps 
O.E.P.*,  fig.  15)  on  a  trumpet-shaped  foot, 
which  ends  above  in  a  flange  or  collar  divided 
into  fifteen  petals,  which  droop  slightly  out- 
wards. On  the  outermost  member  of  the  foot 
is  the  composite  egg  moulding  (Plate  III.). 

This  form  of  foot  is  characteristic  of  the  cups  of 
the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  but  reappears  in  a 
few  examples  of  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  especially  in  Worcestershire ;  many  of 
the  latter  are  by  the  same  silversmith  of  the 
stag's  head,  who  worked  in  both  reigns,  and 
seems  to  have  kept  to  the  earlier  pattern. 

Mr.  Cripps  believes  that  a  third  group  of  cups  with 
this  peculiar  foot,  dating  from  lOBO  to  1640, 
and  for  the  most  part  marked  with  an  escallop 
shell,  are  a  direct  imitation  of  the  work  of 
the  stag's-head  silversmith  (O.E.P.*,  pp.  202, 
204^205). 

2.  Coveb-Paten  or  No.  1. — Silver.     H.  1^  in.,  diam. 

3  J  in.,  foot  IJin.,  [w.]  2  oz.,  1  dwt.  No  marks 
or  ornament. 
This  cover  is  of  the  regular  Elizabethan  form,  and 
would  seem  to  bring  down  the  cup,  which  it  fits 
truly,  into  the  Elizabethan  group.  Both  Cover 
and  Cup  are  in  regular  use. 

3.  Cup  with  Coveb-Paten. — Silver.     H«  10  J  in.,  diam. 

bowl  4f  in.,  base  4^  in.,  depth  of  bowl  5^  in.. 


BUCKS    CHURCH     PLATE. 


CLAYDON     DEANERY,     PLATE     III. 


WINSLOW:      CHALICE. 


}  Scate :    From   n   PhoIogiBph   by    Mr. 
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[w.]  20  oz.  Hallmarks:  London,  1639.  The  lion 
is  repeated  on  the  foot.  Maker's  mark,  a  grey- 
hound sejant,  in  shaped  shield  (Cripps  O.E.P.* 
(1053,  Rochester  Cathedral),  p.  359).  On  the 
bowl  is  the  inscription  :  fVinsloe  in  Bucking- 
ham Sheire  \  The  guift  of  yoane  Foorde  borne  in 

I  this  Parish  2$'^  of  Decemb^  \  An<^  Domi\  1564 
and   I    Deceased  Ano  Dofhi    \     1 647.     (Plate  1.). 

4.  Cover- Patkn  of  No.  3. — Silver.     H.  If  in.,  diam., 

5|in.,  foot2f  in.,  [w.]  11  oz.  Hallmarks  and 
maker's  mark  as  on  No.  3,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion :  Winsloe  in  Buckingham  Sheire.  Anno. 
1647.      ^^^s  is  the  Paten  in  regular  use  now. 

5.  Almsdish. — Silver.  H.f  in.,diam.  1 1  in.,  [w.]  15  oz. 

12  dwts.  Hallmarks:  London,  1685  (but  the  top 
of  the  f)  is  not  clear).  Maker's  mark  p  m  ii^  a 
bordered  quatrefoii ;  a  six-pointed  star  above,  a 
fleur-de-lys  below  (Cripps  O.E.P.*  (1682), 
p.  366).  In  the  centre  is  a  triangle,  surrounded 
by  rays,  and  the  words  Militare  Sacra- 
MENTUM.*  A  deep  line  within  the  triangle 
seems  to  be  accidental.  Round  this  device  is 
the  inscription  :  Deo  pie  votum^  sancie  Redditum 
ab  Anonymis  in  usum  Ecclesia  parochialis  de 
fVinslow  in  Com  Bucks  Ano*i  1 68b.  fohanne 
Croft  Vicario^  Thomd  Godwyn^  Johanne  Ambrow, 
yohanne  Dymock^  Ecclesia  Custodibus.  This 
Almsdish  is  in  regular  use. 

0.  Paten  on  Foot. — Silver.  H.  3  in.,  diam.  10\  it., 
foot  4  in.,  [w.l  16  uz.  1  dwt.  Hallmarks :  London, 
1693.  Maker's  mark,  i.  s. ;  a  pendant  leaf  above, 
surrounded  by  four  pellets,  all  in  a  shaped 
shield. 
This  Paten  is  of  rather  thin  metal  for  its  size,  and 
is  somewhat  damaged ;  it  has  a  gadroon  edge, 
and  the  same  ornament  round  the  foot.     It  has 


*  The  meaniDg  of  this  inscription  is  not  clear  :  they  seem  to 
refer  to  the  vow,  ^^  pi^  votum"  fulfilled  by  the  dedication  of  this 
paten.  Bat  why  "  Militare  "  ?  Could  the  anonymous  donors  have 
Deen  soldiers  ?  Clear,  /.  c,  p.  56,  gives  these  words  in  reverse 
order  ;  but  their  arraugement  round  the  triangle  makes  the  right 
reading  clear,    cf.  "  Francis  Amborough/'  on  No.  9  below. 
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been  a  domestic  salver^  and  bears  in  the  centre 
the    arms    [  ]  on   a  bend   [  ],   three 

mullets   [  ],   (Fyge)  impaling    [         ],    a 

chevron  ermine  between  three  garbs  (  ) ; 

round  this  the  inscription :  7be  Gift  of  Sarah 
Fygi  Egerton ;  and  on  the  underside  the  letters 

B      8,  apparently  the  initials  of  the  donor. 

7,8.  Spoons  FOB  Bbbad. — Silver-gilt:  apair.  [w.]3oz. 
8  dwts.  eack  Hallmarks  :  London  (Britannia, 
largest  series,  and  very  well  defined),  1699. 
Maker's  mark,  sv  in  oval  st&mp,  within  a 
border  of  dots  (==  John  Sutton.  Cripps 
O.B.P.*  (1703),  p.  371.) 
These  Spoons  are  of  the  characteristic  form  of 
Cripps  O.B.P.*,  fig.  30,  No.  2,  with  large 
oval  bowl  and  nearly  straight  ''  rat  tail ''  stem 
set  in  a  parallel  plane  with  the  rim  of  the  bowl, 
and  a  little  above  it;  and  tricuspid  pied  de 
biche  handle. 

9,  Cup  with  Covbb-Patbn. — Silver.  H.  9  in.,  diam. 
bowl  5  in.,  base  4f  in.,  depth  of  bowl  5^  in., 
[w.]  16  oz.  3^  dwts.  Hallmarks :  London 
(Britannia),  1716,  Maker's  mark,  b  a  in 
elongated  quatrefoil.  ("=  Richard  Bayley, 
ent.  1708,  c/.  Cripps  O.E.P.*  (1717),  p.  374.) 
Inscription: — 2- 10-  was  given  by  Francis  Amborough 
tffwards  this  Chalice:  5-^:  by  Frances  ff^orrall :  \ 
The    rest    by    the    Parishioners    of   Winslow    in 

Com  ^  Bucks. 

This  cup  has  a  deep  capacious  bowl  with  nearly 
upright  sides,  and  a  rather  thick  stem  with 
slight  knob ;  about  halfway  down  the  side  of 
the  bowl  is  a  prominent  moulding.  The  Cover 
(No.  4)  is  almost  flat,  with  a  high  wide  foot 
(Plate  I.). 

10.  Covbb-Paten  of  No.  9. — Silver.     H.  If,  in  diam. 

5J  in.,  foot  2^  in.,  [w.]   5  oz.  4J  dwts..     Hall- 
marks and  maker's  mark  as  on  No.  9. 

11.  Paten  on  Foot. — Silver.     H.  2^  in.,  diam.  8f  in., 

foot   3^  in.,    [w.]   13  oz.  4  dwts.     Hallmarks : 
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London^  Britannia,  1723.    Maker's  mark  as  on 
No.  9. 
This    Paten    is    qaite    plain,    and    has     been    a 
domestic  salver;  in  the  centre  are  the  initials 

linked,  and  the  same  reversed,  and 


^Ji 


ronnd  them  the  inscription :  Sacred  to  the  Altar  of 
the  Church  offVinslow:  7  he  pious  Legacy  of  Joseph 
Rogers^  Founder  of  the  Free  School  there.  This  is 
novr  in  regular  nse  as  the  Credence  Paten. 
An  inventory  of  '^  Goods  and  Utensils  belonging 
to  the  Chnrch  at  Winslow,''  dated  April  26, 
1628,  and  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  St.  Albans,  runs  as  follows 
(Clear,  pp.  115-116):— 

Imprimis — ^a  domunion  table  decently  railed  in.  Item  :  a 
faire  Communion  cloath,  an  other  olde  cloath  of  sattin, 
with  ailke  f  rindge,  an  other  linnen  cloath  and  a  napkin. 
Item :  a  communion  cnpp  of  silver  with  a  cover 
[cs  Nob.  ly  2],  one  pewter  ilagon  [alienated  before 
1757,  V.  below].    Item  :  one  chest  with  three  locks, 

a  large  bible,  a  booke  of  comon  praier,  Jewell's  workes, 
a  booke  of  Homilies  and  the  booke  of  Canons.  Item  : 
a  cloath,  and  a  cushion  for  the  puUpitt.  Item  :  a  nog 
of  five  bells  with  a  sance  [sanctusj  bell,  and  a  clocke,  a 
beere,  and  a  herse  cloath  of  sattine,  a  surplisse,  a  faire 
Register  Booke. 

Rob.  May n waring,  Vic. ;  Peter  Fyge,  Daniell  Sa3nre, 
William  Norman,  Churchwardens. 

Another  inventory,  dated  the  9th  day  of  August, 
1757  (Clear,  p.  55)  specifies  all  the  vessels  which 
still  exist,  and^  no  others. 

Utensils.  One  Brass  Sconce  in  the  middle  of  Church, 
bought  A.D.  1760  [?  1760]  one  Brass  Sconce  x)ver 
Gallery,**  one  Silver  Plate,  date  1686  [=  No.  6],  one 
Silver  Cup  with  cover,  the  gift  of  tfoan  Foorde,  date 
1647  [=  Nos.  3,  4],  one  Silver  Cup  with  cover 
"ss  No.  78],  small  Silver  Cup  for  private  houses  t 
\^  Nos.  1,  2],  one  Silver  Fatin  the  gift  of  Joseph 


f: 


^  The  Gallery  herein  mentioned  was  removed  during  the  res- 
toration of  1884.  The  large  Sconce  hangs  now  over  the  Font,  and 
the  smaller  in  the  Sanctuary. 

f  This  tradition  of  its  use  for  private  celebrations  is  still 
current  in  Winslow  ;  cf.  Drayton  Farslowj  (569)  No.  2,  (Records 
OF  Bucks,  VII.,  p.  415). 
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Rogers  [—  No.  9],  on©  other  Silver  Patin  the  gift  of 
Sarah  Fyge  Egerton  [==  No.  5],  two  Silver  Spoons 
washed  with  gold. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pewter  flagon^ 
meotioned  in  the  inyentory  of  1628,  had  alr^dy 
disappeared. 

Sarah  Fyge  Egerton  was  daughter  of  the  "pious 
and  learaed  Th?  Fyge,  Gent./'  of  Winslow  and 
London,  the  last  heir*male  of  that  old  Wins- 
low  family,  who  died  in  1706,  and  was  buried 
at  Winslow,  and  second  wife  of  Rev.  Thos. 
Egerton,  Rector  of  Adstock,  1671-1720,  who 
died  and  was  buried  there  in  the  latter  year. 
She  died  Feb.  7th,  1 722,  in  her  fifty-third  year, 
leaving  "to  the  poor  of  Winslow  one  pound  per 
annum ;  but  this  gift  is  lost  through  the  abuse 
of  her  executor,  Tho.  Alderige,  lately  mercer 
here.''  * 

Joseph  Rogers,  of  Winslow,  Currier,  died  Jan.  9th, 
1722,  in  his  forty- eighth  year,  and  is  buried 
under  an  altar  tomb  in  Beachampton  Church- 
yard, where  his  epitaph  records  that  he  left  £600 
"  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  the  rents  and  profits  of 
which  he  hath  ordered  to  be  applied  yearly 
for  ever,  towards  educating  and  instructing  in 
learning  the  children  of  the  Poor  People  in  the 
parish  of  Winslow."  '*  He  gave  likewise  for 
the  use  of  the  Communion  Service  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  Winslow  one  Silver  Salver  of  five 
pounds'  value."  f 

Joane  Foorde,  ''by  her  will  dated  in  1644, 
bequeathed  the  sum  of  £100  to  purchase  land 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Winslow.  This 
old  enclosure  was  exchanged  in  1767  by  the 
Enclosure  Commissioners,  for  the  present  field 
now  called  *  The  Poor's  Allotment.'  "J 

•  Browne  Willis,  quoted  by  Clear,  **  Winslow,"  p.  83. 
t  Browne  Willis,  ^'  Hist,  and  Ant.  of  the  Hundred  of  Bucking- 
ham," 1755,  p.  147.     Clear,  I,  c,  p.  97. 
X  Clear,  /.  c.,p   101. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  SILVER 

VESSELS. 


i     Date. 

1 

Yessel. 

Parish. 

No. 

9 

• 

Cu  p  with  cover-paten    . . . 

Winslow 

.     553 

1569 

Cup  with  cover- paten    . . . 

Quainton 

.     551 

1569 

Cup  with  cover-paten    . . . 

Pitchcott 

.     550 

1669 

Cup  with  cover- paten    ... 

Adstock 

.     538 

15«i9 

Cup  with  cover- paten    ... 

East  Claydou 

.     539 

1569 

Cup  with  cover- paten    . . . 

Steeple  Claydou    .. 

.;     541 

1569 

Cup  with  cover-paten    ... 

North  Marston 

.     547 

1569 

Cup  [cover-paten  lost]  ... 
Cup  [cover-paten  lost]  ... 

Twyford 

.     552 

1569 

Granborough 

.:     643 

.   1569 

Cup  wi th  cover- paten    . . . 

Grendon     

.     544 

1569 

Cup  with  cover-paten    ... 

Oving         

.     548 

1569 

Cup  with  cover-paten    . . . 

Padbury     

.     649 

1569 

Cup  with  cover-paten    ... 

Edgcott      

.     542 

1639 

Cu  p  with  cover-paten    . . . 

Winslow     

.     553 

1663 

Cup  with  cover- paten    ... 

Middle  Claydon    .. 

.     540 

1667 

Paten        

Middle  Clay  don    .. 

.     540 

1669 

Flagon      

Quainton 

.     561 

t     167*2 

Paten        

Quainton 

.     551 

1674 

Cup  with  cover-paten    ... 

Marsh  Gibbon 

.'     546 

1685 

Almsdish 

Winslow     

.     553 

1693 

Paten        

Winslow     

.     553 

1699 

Pair  of  spoons     

Winslow 

.     653 

1706 

Paten        

Steeple  Claydon    .. 

.     541 

1708 

Paten        

Oving         

.     648 

1711 

Paten        

Padbury     

.     549 

1716 

Cup  with  cover-paten    ... 

Winslow     

.     653 

1718** 

Paten        

Edgcott      

.     542 

1720 

Almsdish 

Marsh  Gibbon 

.     646 

'     1723 

Paten        

Winslow     

.      553 

1736 

Flagon      

Hillesden 

.     545 

1806 

Cup           

Steeple  Claydon    .. 

.     541 

1811 

Cup           

Hillesden 

.     545 

1826 

Paten        

East  Claydon 

.     639 

.     1827 

Flagon      

Middle  Claydon    .. 

.     640 

'     1851 

'  Paten        

Granborough 

.     643 

1857 

Spoon       

Addiugton 

.     537 

1858 

Chalice,  two  patens,  cruets 

Addington 

.     637 

1868 

Chalice  and  paten 

Granborough 

.     543 

1869 

Cup  [copy  of  cup  of  1569] 

East  Claydon 

.     539 

1869 

Paten        

East  Claydon 

.     539 

1869 

Cup  and  paten     

Middle  Claydon    .. 

.     640 

1870 

Flagon      

Granborough 

.     543 

i     1871 

Chalice     

Pitchcott 

.     5,")0 

'     1878 

Cruet-mounts      

Marsh  Gibbon 

.     646 

i     1884    i 

1 

Paten        

Pitchcott 

.      550 

^  Dublin  :  all  the  rest  have  the  London  marks. 

John  L.  Myrbs. 
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THE  CHURCH  BELLS  OF  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  * 

(First  Notice,) 

Cahpanogbapht — if  sncli  a  word  may  be  used  to  denote 
the  science  of  bells  in  themselves^  as  distinguished  from 
campanology^  which  means  the  art  of  change-ringing — 
has  made  great  strides  since  Browne  Willis,  in  1714, 
drew  up  his  interesting  memorandum  entitled  "  Rings  of 
Bells,  com.  Bucks,  6t>m  their  supposed  Bigness  according 
to  the  Number  of  them  in  Peals/'  After  his  own  fashion 
Willis  took  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  bells.  In 
almost  every  parish,  during  his  antiquarian  tours,  he 
seems  to  have  included  them  in  his  enquiries;  and  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  preserving  the  inscriptions  on 
some  now  lost.  Yet  he  seldom  took  the  trouble  of  in- 
specting them  personally.  He  never  seems  to  have  heard 
of  the  foundry  carried  on  at  Buckingham  until  within 
half  a  century  of  his  own  birth;  and  that  of  Drayton 
Parslow,  in  the  next  parish  but  one  to  Whaddon,  which 
was  sending  out  admirable  bells  in  his  own  time,  he 
treated  with  utter  neglect.  He  speaks  contemptuously 
of  the  *' three  heavy  lumbring  bells  ^'  of  Leckhampstead. 
He  evidently  preferred  a  light  peal  of  eight,  such  as  he 
had  a  hand  m  setting  up  at  Bletchley,  and  he  would 
probably  have  rejoiced  to  see  every  old  bell  in  the  county 
•'  new  run ''  by  the  one  firm  of  founders  whom  he  favoured 
with  his  confidence,  the  Rudhalls  of  Gloucester.  Now 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  interesting  group  of 
bells  than  those  of  Leckhampstead.  The  treble,  associ- 
ated by  its  inscription  with  the  patron  saint  of  the  church, 
is  from  the  Reading  foundry,  and  dates  a  little  before 
the  Reformation.   The  two  larger  bells  are  remarkably  fine 

^  '^  The  Church  Bells  of  Buckinghamshire  :  their  Inscriptioiis, 
Founders,  Uses,  and  Traditions.*'  By  Alfred  Heneage  Cocla,  M.A. 
Jarrold  &  Sons,  1897.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Cocks  and  of 
Mr.  Amherst  Daniel  Tyssen  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  a  few  of 
the  numerous  and  interesting  illustrations  given  in  the  work. 
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specimens  of  the  Drayton  Parslow  foundry.  The  saints  bell, 
of  the  fourteenth  century^  was  probably  cast  at  Bucking- 
ham^ and  bears  a  Latin  inscription  which  may  fairly  baffle 
the  shrewdest  of  interpreters.  All  this  was  lost  to  Willis. 
Mr.  Cocks's  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  as  a 
distinct  branch  of  archaBology  would  have  filled  him  with 
amazement*  The  modern  standard  of  bell  lore^  as  fixed 
by  the  elaborate  works  of  Mr.  Stahlschmidt  on  the  bells 
of  Kent,  Surrey  and  Herts,  makes  severe  demands  on  the 
investigator.  Each  bell  must  be  critically  examined  and 
classified  according  to  its  founder,  ascertained  or  probable 
age,  technical  and  artistic  merit  or  demerit,  model,  dimen- 
sions and  weight  It  is  not  enough  to  copy  the  inscription. 
Some  old  and  interesting  bells  have  no  intelligible  legend, 
others  none  at  all ;  bnt  where  one  exists  the  lettering, 
whether  in  black-letter  or  Boman,  capitals  or  ''  smalls,'^ 
must  be  studied  and  copied,  rubbings,  and  even  models  in 
wax,  being  taken  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  The  mould- 
ings, floriated  patterns,  crosses,  shields,  crowns,  stops, 
rebuses,  impressions  of  coins,  and  miscellaneous  devices 
with  which  the  old  founders  delighted  to  adorn  their 
works,  and  which  ofben  furnish  the  only  clue  to  their 
origin,  must  be  examined  with  equal  care.  By  the  aid  ot 
these  indications  the  history  of  the  various  foundries 
which  have  contributed  to  the  Ust  must  be  traced,  and 
those  which  may  have  existed  in  the  county  itself  must 
be  made  the  subject  of  special  study.  The  fittings  of 
bells,  their  frames  or  '^  cages,''  wheels,  brasses,  gudgeons, 
straps,  bolts,  baldricks,  bolsters,  bask-boards,  and  twenty 
other  details  of  bell-hanging,  constitute  in  themselves  an 
ample  field  of  investigation ;  and  when  it  is  added  that 
the  customs  connected  with  tolling  and  ringing — customs 
varying  widely  in  differeat  parishes — have  to  be  enquired 
into  and  compared,  and  the  churchwardens'  accounts,  it 
any  exist  which  are  mure  than  a  few  years  old,  perused 
and  laid  under  contribution  for  such  light  as  they  may 
throw  on  the  history  and  use  of  the  bells,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  campanographer's  task  is  no  light  one*  Mr. 
Cocks  has  discharged  it  most  admirably,  in  all  its 
branches ;  and  while  experts  will  hail  his  volume  as  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  in  the  increasing  series 
of  monographs  describing  the  bells  of  English  counties, 
the  ordinary  reader  will  find  that  he  has  embodied  in  it  an 
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immense  store  of  miscellaneons  information  collateral  to 
the  subject,  and  well  worth  preserving  for  its  intrinsic 
local  or  general  interest.  Some  idea  of  his  diligence  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  his  book  contains  close  npon 
800  pages,  though  there  are  only  1022  charch  bells  in 
the  county,  distributed  among  its  250  churches. 

Of  these  1022  bells,  96,  or  nearly  one-tenth,  are 
"ancients,''  that  is,  older  than  1601 — a  date  which 
roughly  marks  the  transition^  in  the  inscription,  from 
black-letter  to  Roman  capitals.  Upon  these  96  *' ancients'' 
the  interest  of  the  general  reader  of  the  Records  will 
presumably  be  concentrated ;  and  he  will  probably  learn 
with  surprise  that  most  of  them  are-  older  than  the 
Reformation,  although  Elizabethan  bells  are  by  no  means 
rare.     Of  these  "  ancients  "  Mr.  Cocks  attributes 

6  to  the  thirteenth  century,  though  5  may  possibly 
be  as  late  as  the  first  decade  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

13  „    „    fourteenth  century. 

35  „    „    fifteenth  century. 

42  „    „    sixteenth  century. 

96 


Though  most  of  our  "  ancients  "  are  small  bells^  and 
all  of  them  belong  to  village  churches,  there  are  a  few 
of  respectable  size.  The  largest,  the  fifteenth  century 
tenor  at  Shenley,  the  work  of  a  London  founder — either 
Burford  or  Hill — ^weighs  a  trifle  over  a  ton,  ranking  six- 
teenth in  size  among  the  bells  of  the  county.  The  tenor 
at  Thornton,  cast  by  the  last-named  founder,  is  consid- 
erably smaller,  probably  weighing  about  14  cwt. ;  the 
Wingrave  tenor,  by  John  Danyell  of  London,  the  Ham- 
bleden  tenor,  the  tenor  and  seventh  at  Hughenden,  and 
the  fourth  and  fifth  at  Soulbury,  all  from  the  Wokingham 
foundry,  are  smaller  still.  Next  in  size  are  the  Broughton 
tenor)  by  Henry  Jordan,  Danyell's  successor  (1460-1470) ; 
the  Cheddington  fourth,  by  John  Saundera  of  Reading 
(1539-1559));  the  Leckhampstead  treble,  also  by  Saun- 
ders, or  at  least  bearing  his  lettering ;  the  Ilmer  tenor, 
by  William  Hasylwood;  the  Fawley  tenor,  from  the 
Wokingham   foundry;    the   Weston    Turville   third,   by 
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Danyell ;  and  the  Hardmead  tenor,  a  fourteenth  eentury  be]l 
by  John  RulFord^  probably  weighing  about  8 J  cwt.  These 
are  our  largest  existing  bells  older  than  the  Reformatiop. 
^t  that  date  there  were  undoubtedly  three  bells  in  the 
county  weighing  nearly  2  tons,  and  several  not  much 
smaller.  One  of  these  was  the  great  "Mary  Bell''  of 
Eton,  originally  the  tenor  in  a  peal  of  five;  according  to 
an  authority  cited  by  Mr.  Cocks  it  weighed  38  cwt.,  or 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  modern  bell  representing  it. 
The  College  of  Bonhommes  at  Ashridge  possessed  a  peal 
of  six  bells,  the  onlv  one  which  existed  at  the  Reformation 
in  the  connty ;  and  the  tenor,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
price  for  which  the  peal  was  sold  (£82),  was  at  least 
as  large  as,  if  not  larger  than,  the  great  bell  of  £ton. 
The  tenor  of  the  abbey  peal  at  Missenden  must  have  been 
about  the  same  weight  (88  cwt.),  having  been  melted 
down  in  1692  and  a  treble  weighing  7  cwt.  taken  out  of 
it,  leaving  it  still  weighing  31  cwt.  The  four  abbey  bells 
of  Notley  were  lighter,  the  tenor,  which  long  hung  in 
Long  Crendon  steeple,  having  weighed  35  cwt.  The 
Biddlesden  abbey  bells,  which  furnished  the  material  for 
the  present  melodious  peal  of  Denham,  were  lighter  still, 
and  the  tenor  may  not  have  exceeded  the  weight  of  the 
corresponding  bell  in  the  heavier  parish  peals,  such  as 
Eddlesborough,  Ivinghoe,  Wing,  Olney,  and  Chipping 
Wycombe,  all  of  which  appear  to  have  had  tenors 
weighing  not  much  less  than  1^  tons.  Of  these  great 
abbey  bells  we  know  little  beyond  the  fact  that  the  Mis- 
senden bell  down  to  1692  was  the  heaviest  in  the  county, 
except  the  great  bell  of  Eton,  and  bore  the  name  of  the 
Angel  Gabriel.  All  have  long  since  been  melted  down. 
One  bell,  and  one  only,  belonging  to  an  ancient  religious 
house  is  probably  still  in  use  in  its  ancient  locality — the 
bell  in  the  clock  tower  of  Aylesbury  market-place.  Hard 
by  stood  the  house  of  Grey  Friars,  and  at  the  Dissolution 
their  solitary  bell  was  transferred  to  the  market-house. 
According  to  a  document  discovered  by  Mr.  Cocks  in  the 
Record  Office,  dated  1555,  this  bell  was  "  sold  by  the 
Visitor  to  Sir  William  Baldewyn,  and  now  remaineth  as 
the  market  bell  of  Aylesbury.''  The  present  bell  is  a 
'^  blank ''  one,  and  it  is  impossible  to  fix  its  exact  age  ; 
but  it  is  certainly  as  old  as  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
probably   much   older.      The  ball  of  the  clapper,   now 
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disasecl,  is  much  flattened^  and  Mr.  Cocks  sees  no  reason 
why  this  shoald  not  be  the  very  bell  which  sammoned 
the  Franciscan  friars  to  their  prayers. 

Recurring  to  the  small  remnant  now  left  of  the  528 
chorch  bells  returned  as  existing  in  the  county  in  1552-3, 
we  find  that  the  only  one  which  Mr.  Cocks  can  goarantee 
as  an  undoubted  work  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  at 
Caversfield  (annexed  to  Oxfordshire  in  1845).  Twenty 
years  ago  the  same  steeple  contained  another  bell  of  the 
same  date,  and  a  third  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
destroyed  thirteenth  century  bell  bore  the  inscription : 
HUGrO]  GARGAT[E1  SIBILLAQ[UB1  UXOR  EJUS 
HAEO  TIMPPANA  PECERUNT  EXPONl.  We  infer 
from  this  that  Hugh  Gargate,  who  died  before  1219, 
also  gave  the  existing  second  bell,  which  is  inscribed 
IN  HONORE  DEI  ET  SAN[C]TI  LAURENCII,  St. 
Lawrence  being  the  patron  saint  of  the  church.  ''It  is" 
says  Mr.  Cocks,  ''a  most  curious  specimen,  with  a  very 
round  shoulder,  extremely  long  waist,  and  nearly  the 
same  size  all  the  way  down  from  shoulder  to  lip.''  Mr. 
Cocks  offers  no  suggestion  as  to  the  founder  of  these  two 
bells,  and  has  never  seen  a  bell,  in  this  country,  at  all 
resembling  the  survivor,  though  he  knows  one  somewhat 
similar  in  Norway.  Five  other  bells  possibly  belonging 
to  the  thirteenth  century  are  all  small  specimens  by  a 
London  founder  of  whose  work  no  example  is  known  to 
exist  in  any  other  county.  This  was  Michael  de  Wymbish, 
otherwise  "Michael  le  Potter,'*  of  the  Parish  of  All 
Saints,  Fenchurch  Street.  ''Potter,"  by  the  way,  is 
medisBval  English  for  "bell-founder''  (ollarius).  All  that 
we  know  of  him  is  that  in  1297  he  made  a  settlement  of 
six  marks  a  year  on  his  married  daughter  and  her  issue, 
and  that  he  was  dead  in  1310.  Two  of  his  bells  are  at 
Bradenham,  two  smaller  ones  at  Bradwell,  and  a  fifth, 
smaller  still,  at  Lee.  All  are  inscribed  MICHAEL  DE 
WYMBIS  ME  FECIT.  They  are  long-waisted,  resonant 
bells;  the  second  at  Bradwell  being,  in  Mr.  Cocks's 
opinion,  "  for  its  size  an  extremely  fine-toned  bell."  The 
Lee  bell  is,  perhaps,  contemporaiy  with  the  church. 
The  Bradenham  bells  are  described,  in  1552,  as  ''bought 
and  unpaid  for,"  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  they 
formerly  belonged  to  some  neighbouring  religious  house. 
Bells  so  small  as  these  could  scarcely  have  belonged  to  a 
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monastery ;  possibly  they  came  from  one  of  the  dissolved 
hospitals  of  Wycombe. 

Of  the  foarteenth  century  are  Peter  de  Weston's  small 
bell  at  Tattenhoe  (1328-1347),  and  three  bells  at  Little 
Missenden,  Bavenstone,  and  Stoke  Hammond^  all  in- 
scribed,  in  Lombardic  capitals,  AVE  MARIA,  and  all 
assigned  to  John  Rnfford,  who  was  appointed  the  King's 
bellfounder  in  1367.  The  Hardmead  tenor,  and  perhaps 
the  second  at  Beachampton,  appear  to  be  by  the  same 
founder.  There  are  also  seven  small  bells,  probably  of 
local  manufacture,  in  the  north-west  of  the  county,  which 
Mr.  Cocks  thinks  may  have  been  cast  at  Buckingham  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  These  are  the  blank  single  bell 
at  Foscot;  the  treble  at  Little  Linford,  inscribed  AYE 
MARIA  GRACIA  PLENA;  the  treble  and  tenor  at 
Barton  Hartshorn,  inscribed  respectively,  JACOBUS 
EST  NOMEN  EJUS  and  JHESU  PIE  FLOS  MARIE; 
the  treble  at  Thornton,  which  the  donor,  whom  Mr.  Cocks 
acutely  identifies  with  the  contemporary  rector,  Elias  de 
Tingewick  (1315-1347),  caused  to  be  inscribed  with  a 
rhyming  hexameter  containing  a  prayer  for  himself — 
SINT  PRO  ELYA  MICHAEL  DEUS  ATQUE 
MARIA;  the  Chetwode  bell,  probably  given  to  the 
church  by  the  John  Chetwode  who  died  in  1347,  and  in- 
scribed ME  TIBI  CHRISTE  DABAT  J.  CHETWODE 
QUEM  PERAMABAT;  and,  finally,  the  saints  bell  at 
Leckhampstead,  enigmatically  inscribed  CKESTIT  ME 
FIRI  FECET.  Few  will  agree  with  Mr.  Cocks  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  first  word,  which  must  surely  have 
been  intended  to  read  "  CHESTIL  :  *'  and  to  represent, 
in  an  abbreviated  form,  the  name  Chastillon,  the  family 
to  whom  the  manor  belonged.  The  Thornton  and  Chet- 
wode bells  are  from  the  same  foundry  and  about  the  same 
date,  and  their  inscriptions  look  as  if  they  came  from  the 
same  pen.  Were  they  composed  by  Elias  de  Tinge- 
wick himself  f  There  is  an  originality  about  them  which 
does  the  writer  credit,  whosoever  he  may  have  been ;  and 
he  was  indeed  a  bold  man  who  raised  an  initial  letter  to 
the  rank  of  a  metrical  syllable,  and  made  it  thus  do  duty 
for  the  fall  name  '^Johannes/'  This  premature  Ameri- 
canism, however,  is  not  without  precedent. 

The  fifteenth  century  introduces  us  to  larger  bells,  and 
a  change  comes  over  the  lettering  of  the  inscriptions. 
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'^  Smalls/'  or  minuscules,  are  found  for  the  Brst  time,  the 
use  of  Lombardic  capitals  being  restricted  to  the  initials 
of  each  word.  Robert  Burford,  a  London  founder,  who 
died  about  1418,  probably  cast  the  tenor  at  Shenley,  our 
biggest  "  ancient ''  bell :  if  not  by  him,  this  fine  specimen 
is  doubtless  by  his  successor,  Richard  Hi  lie  (died  1440), 
who  cast  the  tenor  at  Thornton^  and  whose  widow  and 
successor,  Joan  Hille,  cast  the  single  bell  at  Castlethorpe. 
She  married,  as  her  second  husband^  one  John  Sturdy, 
who  cast  the  treble  at  Adstock^  and  the  saints  bells  at 
Che^ham  and  Stoke  Hammond.  On  his  deaths  in  1458, 
she  continued  the  business,  supplying  the  treble  at 
Beachampton,  marked  with  a  coin  surmounted  by  a 
widow's  lozenge.  Her  daughtei*,  Joan  Hille,  married  a 
bell-founder  named  Henry  Jordan,  the  successor  of  John 
Danyell.  Jordan  cast  the  second  and  third  bells  at 
Loughton,  and  the  corresponding  ones  at  Broughton. 
By  Danyell,  Jordan's  predecessor,  we  have  the  treble  at 
Edgcott,  the  thirds  at  Little  Missenden  and  Weston 
Turville,  and  the  tenor  at  Wingrave.  Somewhat  earlier 
in  the  century  were  Kebyll  or  Keble,  who  cast  the  tenors 
at  Chesham  Bois  and  Little  Linford;  William  Dawc, 
aliofi  Founder,  by  whom  we  have  no  specimen  in  the 
county,  but  whose  stamp  is  found,  strangely  enough,  on 
the  second  at  Kadclive,  cast  at  Reading  some  150  years 
after  his  death  ;  and  John  Walgrave,  probably  Dawe's  suc- 
cessor, by  whom  we  possess  four  bells — the  treble  and 
second  at  Astwood,  the  third  at  Tingewick,  and  the  now 
cracked  tenor  at  Bradwell.  Robert  Crowch,  who  cast  the 
now  broken  treble  at  Hardmead,  was  probably  Walgrave's 
successor ;  and  Crowch  himself  was  apparently  succeeded 
by  Danyell,  who  has  been  just  noticed.  The  Nettlede:i 
tenor  is  possibly  by  Thomas  Harrys,  a  London  founder 
who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Next  to  the  London  foundries  the  favourite  foundry 
in  Bucks  before  the  Reformation  seems  to  have  been 
one  at  Wokingham.  Although  the  Wokingham  foundry 
dated  from  the  fourteenth  century  our  earliest  bell  from 
it  is  the  tenor  at  Hambleden,  early  in  thie  fifteenth ;  next 
come  the  tenor  at  Hughenden,  the  fourth  and  fifth  at 
Soulbury,  and  the  treble  and  tenor  at  Aston  Sandford. 
The  names  of  the  founders  of  these  bells  are  unknown. 
The  earliest  known  Wokingham  founders  are  Roger  Lan- 
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den.  who  cast  the  tenors  at  Fawley  and  G-ranborough,  and 
John  Michelle  who  cast  the  seventh  at  Hnghenden.  Aboat 
1494  the  foandry  was  discontinued^  and  one  set  ap  by 
William  Hasylwood  at  Beading  seems  to  have  taken  its 
place.  There  ara  two  bells  by  Hasylwood  in  Backs — the 
tenor  at  Ilmer  and  the  treble  at  Chearsley.  He  died  in 
1509^  and,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Hasylwood^  to 
whose  saccessor,  John  White  (1515-1539),  Mr.  Cocks 
attributes  the  second  bell  at  Hoggeston  and  the  tenor  at 
Boveney.  White's  successor  was  one  John  Saunders,  who 
perhaps  cast  the  treble  at  Fulmer,  the  seconds  at  Fawley 
and  Hitcham,  and  the  fourth  at  Gheddington.  Two 
Reading  bells  of  uncertain  authorship — the  trebles  at 
Leckhampstead  and  Kadclive — date  before  the  Refor- 
mation. 

Some  of  our  "  ancients  *'  have  no  inscriptions,  others 
only  bear  the  names  of  donor  or  founder.  Many,  however, 
bear  the  names  of  the  saints  to  whom  they  were  dedicated  ; 
and  in  collecting  these  inscriptions  we  incorporate  in  our 
list  a  few  which  once  existed  on  bells  now  destroved. 
Bells  were  sometimes  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Such  was  the  old  tenor  at  Eddlesborough,  a  fine  bell 
weighing  29  cwt.,  and,  even  after  it  was  recast  and 
reduced  1  cwt.  (1740),  one  of  the  three  or  four  heaviest 
bells  in  the  county.  It  was  inscribed  ^HltCtft  CriltitSfiE 
®nUS!  MtVa  iHiSff « re  ^OhiS.  This  was  the  fourth 
invocation  in  the  original  Litany — expanded  by  the  com- 
pilers of  the  English  liturgy  from  six  words  into  seventeen 
and  not  conspicuously  improved  in  the  process.  At  Stoke 
Hammond,  until  1865,  there  existed  an  old  fifteenth  cen- 
tury tenor  inscribed  ^aiUta  CrmitaSf  (BVH  ^rO 
^Obfe*  This  curiously  inappropriate  legend  has  been 
reproduced  on  the  bell  which  has  taken  its  place;  and 
the  tenor  at  Walton,  before  Chandler  recast  it  in  1709, 
seems  to  have  borne  a  similar  inscription.  Did  the  bell- 
founder  suppose  "  Trinitas  "  to  be  the  name  of  a  saint  ? 
Or  was  "  Ora  pro  nobis ''  from  his  point  of  view  a  mere 
trade  formula  having  no  particular  meaning?  In  order 
to  apprehend  its  full  significance  we  must  again  have  re- 
course to  the  ancient  Litany.  After  the  invocation  of  the 
Trinity,  cited  above,  there  follows  a  long  series  of  others 
calling  upon  the  principal  saints  in  the  calendar,  the  name 
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of  each  being  followed  by  tbe  formala  in  question.  The 
bell  was  metaphorioally  considered  as  a  living  thing,  having 
a  ^Woice''  of  its  own  ;  and  this  idea,  as  Mr.  Cocks's  volume 
shows,  survived  in  comparatively  modem  times.  Thus 
Ellis  Knight's  treble  at  Wing  (1656)  has  the  couplet 

"  For  the  honoar  of  Ga(r)naryan  here  I  singe, 
Wishing  health  to  the  neighbours  of  Winge." 

And  the  fourth  bell  at  Penn,  rhyming  to  the  third,  which 
announced  to  posterity  that 

"  Samuel  Knight  cast  this  ring," 

goes  on  to  explain  that  he  made  it 

"  In  Penn  tour  for  too  sing/' 

There  was  once  a  similarly  inscribed  bell  at  Stone,  So 
the  third  at  Ashendon  (1658) ;  ^'  By  my  voyce  the  people 
may  knowe  to  come  to  hear  the  word  of  God.''  The  in- 
scription on  the  third  bell  at  Whitchurch,  which  forms 
the  second  line  of  a  stanza,  goes  so  far  as  to  ascribe 
breath  to  the  bells.  Some  have  been  recast,  but  the 
following  may  be  suggested  as  a  restoration  of  the  whole : 

^^  1.  (With  londej  2.  and  solemne  voyce 
3.  Wee  sound  forth  oar  breath, 
4.  (Them  that  in  life  rejoyce) 
5.  Warning  unto  death. 

The  *'  voice  '*  of  the  bell,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  inscrip- 
tions presently  quoted,  was  formerly  supposed  to  stimu- 
late the  intercession  of  the  saint  whose  name  it  bore,  in 
favour  of  the  parishioners,  living  and  dead. 

Often  one  of  the  ring  bore  the  '*  Nomen  Domini,''  or 
sacred  name  of  Our  Lord.  Thus  the  fourteenth  century 
tenor  at  Barton  Hartshorn  is  inscribed,  3(S(U  ^tf  S^oii 
:fiSlUtitf  the  only  other  bell,  the  treble,  being  dedicated 
to  St.  James.  Another  ^'  Jesus"  bell  of  the  same  period, 
at  Chetwode,  was  the  bell  given  by  John  Ghetwode, 
mentioned  above.  This,  like  tbe  preceding,  was  origin- 
ally the  larger  of  a  set  of  two ;  and  tbe  same  arrange* 
ment  is  found  at  Astwood,  where  tbe  treble  is  assigned 
to  St.  Catherine,  while  the  second,  of  the  same  make 
(Walgrave,  early  fifteenth  ceutury),  has  the  trite  inscrip- 
tion :  ^tt  ^omen  IBomtni  JSeneliKtum^  which  is 
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repeated  on  the  third  bell  at  Weston  Tarvilte  and 
Longhton,  and  was  on  the  treble  of  the  original  five-bell 
peal  of  Wycombe  and  the  old  tenor  at  Wraysbary.  The 
line  in  ite  complete  form  is  "  SIT  NOMEN  DOMINI 
BENEDICTUM  SEMPER  IN  AEVUM.'' 

The  old  tenor  at  Hanslope,  given  by  one  John  Goorme, 
probably  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  inscribed,  9(S(U£( 
^^annU£(  Etjr  Sulieorum*     The  old  third  at  Great 

Linford,  had  ||ajus(  Campatit  ^omm  en  S(gu 

StptttOit^  *^  Nomen ''  and  ^'  Est "  have  been  transposed 
by  the  bell-founder.  The  old  tenor  of  St.  Giles's,  Stony 
Stratford^  which  Mr.  Cocks  supposes  to  have  been  coeval 
with  the  original  tower  (built  after  1487),  was  inscribed  : 

Cl^rCs(tu((  Stbtnt  9(t  Gobi's;  (Saulita  Witt^  This 

is  a  variation  of  the  liturgical  benediction  ^'Christus 
perpetuas  det  nobis  gaudia  vitaB.^'  This  dedication  of  a 
bell  to  Our  Lord  survived  in  post-Reformation  times, 
in  a  form  which  might  seem  to  be  merely  a  pious 
ejaculation,  though  it  is   a  literal  rendering  of  *'  SIT 

NOMEN  DOMINI  BENEDICTUM.''  BltSfgrt  Be  CI)t 
^Stnt  (^  CI)(  ZrOrll  was  a  favourite  inscription 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  It  occurs  on  the  third 
at  West  Wycombe  (1581),  the  third  at  Domey 
(1582),  and  the  tenors  at  Weston  Turville  (1590)  and 
Wraysbury  (1591).  At  Beachampton  we  find  a  four- 
teenth century  bell  (the  second)  which  invokes  Our  Lord 
through   all   the    saints    in    a    single    sentence :    ^09 

^rttt  Jl^anttorum  Sefenlias!  CI)rtsEte  Cuorum. 

A  somewhat  similar  invocation  closes  the  list  of  saints 
in  the  old  Litany:  "Omnes  sancti  et  sanctad  Dei, 
intercedite  pro  nobis." 

As  might  be  anticipated,  the  most  popular  saint  was 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  whose  name  two  bells  in  the 
same  ring  were  occasionally  inscribed,  as  at  Cuddington, 
where  the  second  bell  had  the  inscription  ^bt  :fiSiUTilif 
and  the  fourth  ^atUta  0lnriH  ^H  ^tO  ^ObtSE. 
Both  these  were  fifteenth  century  bells  from  the  Woking- 
ham foundry,  and  formed,  Mr.  Cocks  thinks,  the  treble 
and  tenor  of  an  original  ring  of  three  bells.  The  tenor  at 
Hambleden,  the  largest  surviving  "  Mary  Bell "  now  left^ 
came  from  the  same  foundry,  and  bears  the  following 
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rbymmg  hexameter:  (0V&  MtUU  ^13  Jj^tO  ^OfJISf 
^ir^O  i)(l9rt9«  Another  form  of  inBcription  for  a 
'^  Mary  Bell "  is  found  on  the  tenor  at  Thornton,  ascribed 
to  Richard  Hille  of  London,  somewhat  earlier  in  the  same 

century:   ^uui  l^odH  ^ulsata  iHunUi  iHarta 

^Otata«  This  is  not  easily  translated,  though  the  mean- 
ing is  clear  enough.  '*  Pulsare  "  is  the  technical  word  for 
sounding  a  bell  by  means  of  the  clapper.  In  its  original 
form  the  third  word  was  perhaps  "  sacrata/'  or  some 
equivalent ;  "  pulsata "  looks  like  an  afterthought. 
"  Mundi  rosa  *'  is  from  the  line  **  Christi  mater,  mundi 
rosa,''  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  Latin  hymnody  as  a 
rhyme  to  "Virgo  gloriosa,''  "  Super  omnes  speciosa,*'  etc. 
The  old  treble  at  Thomborough,  probably  by  John 
Danyell,  had  the  verse :  agflllt  ^rmCtpIO  ^aitlta 
i^larta  jfiAtO*  Here,  as  in  the  inscription  last  quoted, 
Sir  John  Godley,  who  is  responsible  for  the  translations 
given  in  Mr.  Cocks^s  work,  seems  to  misapprehend  the 
meaning.  "  Principium''  is  not  the  "hanselling''  of  the 
bell,  bat  the"  beginning"  of  the  whole  chime  by  the  treble, 
as  in  the  later  inscription  at  Penn  and  elsewhere :  "  I 
as  treble  do  begin/'  The  "Mary  Bell"  being  the  treble, 
the  Virgin's  blessing  is  invoked  in  beginning  the  peal. 
Commonly  the  inscription  is  ;^antta  i)flarta  #1*3 
^rO  ^Ohiif  ss  formerly  at  Wavendon,  on  the  second 
at  Hardmead,  the  fourth  at  Gheddington,  the  treble  at 
Fulmer,  the  seventh  at  Hughenden,  the  old  second  at 
Maids'  Moreton,  and,  as  Mr.  Cocks  believes,  on  the  old 
tenor  at  Olney,  though  Lipscomb  cites  the  last-named 

inscription  as   d^vn  Jj^vo  floftis  SFirffO  iHaria* 

Several  older  bells,  as  the  seconds  at  Stoke  Hammond, 
Ravenstone,  and  Little  Missenden,  all  London  bells  of  the 
fourteenth  century  and  all  by  John  Bufford,  have  the 
simple  inscription,  9ibt  ;fiSi&ViRf  which  was  also  on  the 
old  treble  at  Emberton.  The  second  of  the  old  ring  of 
five  bells  at  Wooburn,  given  by  Bp.  Longland,  was 
inscribed : 

SfoI)annes(  a^englon  (^iitopui  ilmroln. 
9bt  iMana  Gratia  ^Blena  JBommug  Cenim* 

The  treble  at  Little  Linford  is  inscribed  Sbt  iHaria 
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<&rStt9  PltnilJ  this  also  appeared  on  the  vanished  tenor 
at  Great  Linford.  The  foarth  at  Great  Kimble,  a  post- 
Heformation  bell  made  by  Henry  Knight  in  1587^  bears 
the  same  inscription.  Amersham,  we  learn  from  the 
churchwardens'  accounts,  had  a  '^Mary  BelP'  in  1539. 
The  treble  at  Leckhampstead,  from  the  Beading  foundry 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  the  somewhat  unusual  in- 
scription :  (§auli(  Wirgo  iMatei% 

Another  bell  which  may  be  certainly  ranked  as  a 
"  Mary  Bell ''  is  the  "  Knell  Bell "  at  Eton  College.  The 
present  bell  was  made  by  Swain  in  1777 ;  the  inscription, 
however,  of  the  original  bell  of  the  fifteenth  century  was 
retained,  and  runs  as  follows : 

6aulie  ^uoti  ^odt  ips(um  ^ranlit£( 
(&t  <&it  ^onor  Cttit  (Srantits; 
in  Coelt  ^alatto^ 

These  lines  are  found  also  on  the  tenor  at  Brailes  in 
Warwickshire ;  and  Mr.  Ellacombe  supposed  tbem  to  bo 
taken  from  the  first  stanza  of  some  ancient  Ascension  Day 
hymn.  So  good  a  scholar  should  have  seen  that  the 
direct  reference  is  not  to  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  but 
to  the  Ascension  or  Assumption  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
to  whom  Eton  College  was  dedicated.  The  salutation 
''  Gaude,^'  with  which  the  first  line  begins,  occurs  on  the 
Leckhampstead  bell  mentioned  above ;  and  Leckhamp- 
stead  Church,  according  to  Browne  Willis,  is  dedicated  to 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  The  word  '^ipsum^'  of 
course  refers  to  our  Lord,  who  must  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  lines  of  the  sequence.  With  little 
trouble  we  have  traced  this  interesting  inscription  to  its 
source.  It  is  from  the  seventh  and  last  stanza  of  a 
sequence  entitled  '^  The  Seyen  Joys  of  the  Virgin ''  (''  De 
Septem  Gaudiis  beatee  Marise  Virginis '')  and  beginning, 
'^Gaude  virgo.  Mater  Christi^'  (Kehrein,  Lateinische 
Sequenzen  des  Mittelalters,  No.  213,  p.  190.)*  The 
concluding  stanzas  are  as  follows : 

*  Kehrein  wrongly  ascribes  this  strange  composition  (p.  15)  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  His  authority  for  the  text  is  the  Missal 
in  quarto  printed  at  Paris  in  1520  for  the  use  of  the  Franciscan 
Friars.    A  very  similar  sequence  entitled  *'  De  Assumptione  beats 
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VI. 

Gaude,  Cfaristo  ascendenie, 
Qai  in  coeliB,  te  Yidente, 

Motu  fertur  proprio ; 
Gande  virgo,  quia  misit 
Paraclytum,  qaem  promiait 

Sacromm  collegio. 

vn. 

Gaode,  qnss  post  ipsum  scandis, 
Et  est  honor  tibi  grandis 

In  ooeli  palatio; 
Ubi  fructus  ventris  tui 
Per  te  nobis  detar  frai 

In  perenni  gaudio.    Amen. 

The  original  great  bell  of  Eton  we  know  to  have 
been  the  tenor  in  a  peal  of  five.  The  Assumption,  the 
Virgin's  crowning  ''Joy/'  being  commemorated  on  the 
tenor,  may  it  not  be  conjectured  that  the  inscriptions 
on  the  other  bells  referred  to  some  of  the  preceding 
''  Joys/'  and  that  the  entire  peal  thus  consisted  of 
variously  inscribed  "Mary"  bells?  The  old  bells  of 
St.  Paul's  were  all  ''Jesus"  bells;  and  our  suggestion 
is  to  some  extent  countenanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Brailes  bell,  on  which  '  Gaude  quod  post  ipsum  scandis, 
etc/'  also  occurs,  is  also  a  tenor  bell. 

On  the  old  tenor  at  Wolverton  was  an  inscription 
implying  a  joint  dedication  to  the  Virgin  and  St.  Thomas : 

iHarCa  Ct)oma  %oc  ^ulum  S^trhu  ^t.    Here 

Browne  Willis,  or  the  person  from  whom  he  derived  his 
information,  must  have  made  some  mistake.  "  Serva  me  " 
should  probably  be  "  servate  " ;  if  the  inscription  was  in 
Lombardic  letters  the  error  would  easily  occur.  "  Hoc 
saeclum"  is  liturgical  Latin  for  the  world  of  humanity 
in  its  concrete  aspect,  and  the  whole  is  a  compendious 

Maria  Yirginis/'  ascribed  to  St.  Anselm,  is  printed  at  p.  199  (No. 
257).  Another  composition  of  the  same  kind,  in  a  slightly  different 
measure  (No.  304,  p.  228),  ends  thus  : 

Gande  tna  sancta  prole 

Assumpta  cnm  gandio. 
Gaude  snmpta  et  looata 

Cum  Jesn  in  solio. 
Esto  nobis  advocata 

In  magno  judicio. 
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"  prayer  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men."  ^*  Thomas  " 
is  doubtless  the  martyr  of  Canterbary. 

St.  John  Baptist  ranks  next  in  popularity  to  the 
Virgin.  An  eariy  bell  by  RnflTord  (fourteenth  century), 
the  tenor  of  the  triad  at  Hardmead,  has  the  laconic  legend, 
WOtOV  30hUnmd*  On  later  ''John  Baptist  bells/' 
tivo  different  hexametric  legends  are  found.  The  com- 
monest, which  occurs  on  the  tenors  at  Bronghton  and 
Granborough,  and  was  on  the  old  second  at  Long 
CrendoQ,  which  once  hung  in  the  belfry  of  Notley 
Abbey,  and  the  old  thirds  at  Emberton,  Thomborough, 

and  Wycombe,  runs  thus :  in  iMuItlS!  SnitlSE  dBit&Omt 
Campana  %0f)mni&4  On  the  fine  old  tenor  at 
ITughenden  is  the  rarer  legend:  Ct)rtS(tl  BapttfiEta 
Campana   <@aUlieat  S9(ta«     Occasionally  we  have  the 

simple  ^anrte  3obannesf  O^ra  ^ro  ^otn'sE,  as  on 

the  tenor  at  Pawley.     The  old  third  at  Great  Horwood 

had  the  legend :  ^^mtt  ^opmnt^  ISapttsEta  (Bta 

^VO  ^Obld^  Similar  inscriptions  sometimes  appear 
on  post-Reformation  bells.  The  tenor  at  Datchet,  cast 
by  Henry  Knight  in  1607,  and  evidently  a  reproduction 
of  an  older  bell,  has  the  same  inscription  as  the  Fawley 
tenor,  badly  spelt ;  and  Abraham  Rudhall,  in  the  Chicheley 
tenor  cast  in  1718,  repeats  what  was  doubtless  the  in- 
scription on  the  old  bell:  in  iHuItlS!  9iXVXi&  3SitfiOmt 

Campana  3i)f)annt!S^ 

Next  to  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  in  popularity  come 
St.  Margaret  and  St.  Gabriel.     The  inscription  ^ancta 

iHargareta  <9ra  ^ro  ^obid  is  found  on  the  treble 

at  Beachampton  (by  Sturdy),  the  second  bell  at  Fawley, 
the  lienor  at  Ilmer,  the  third  at  Little  Missenden,  and 
the  fifth    at    Sonlbury.      The   second    at    Loughton   is 

inscribed  f^et  ^ba  Campana  iUargartta  €s(t 

^Omtnata^  The  meaning  is  that  the  ''  Margaret ''  bell 
had  been  recast.  Why  was  St.  Margaret  so  popular  ? 
Perhaps  because  her  legend  represented  her  as  a  kind  of 
female  St.  George.  She  slew,  or  at  any  rate  severely 
worsted,  a  dragon.  Another  reason  for  her  being  highly 
regarded  in  pastoral  Buckinghamshire  may  be  that  she 
had  been,  like  Joan  of  Arc,  a  keeper  of  sheep. 

The  old  Missenden  tenor  heads  the  '*  Gabriel '^  bells.    It 

4 
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waa  inscribed :  Sultisf  imituv  £Sltl{l)ifi  Caiiipana 

^OCOr  (6afirfdlS^4  The  first  word  should  not  be 
*^  Dalcis  "  but  "  Dulce/'  The  largest  extant  pre-Reforma- 
tion  bell  in  the  county,  the  tenor  at  Shenley,  is  a  "  Grabriel " 
bell,  and  is  inscribed :  illtSESt  9e  €tlli  (^)^htO 
^Otnftt  (@aI)rftItS(«  "Amen*'  is  interposed  between 
"  Noraen  '*  and  "  Gabrielis."  Sometimes  two  "  Gabriel " 
bells  are  found  in  the  same  ring.  Thus,  the  orifs^nal 
tenor  at  Linslade  had  <Sttt  <@abrieIlS(  ^Onat  ^Ott 
Catnpana   ^Illdtd^  while  the  second  bore  the  simple 

legend  »&mtt  Gabriel  (9ra  ^ro  ^hi&.    At 

Sherrington  an  Elizabethan  bell,  by  Watts  of  Bedford, 
doubtless  a  recast  of  an  earlier  one,  bears  merely  the 
name  GABRIEL.  Another  recast  Gabriel  bell  was  the 
old  Thomborough  tenor,  which  was  inscribed : 

HENRI  KNIGHT  MADE  THIS  BELL  (ANNO  DOMINI  1610), 
WHOSE  NAME  IS  CALLED  GABRIELL. 

John  Danyell's  tenor  at  Wingrave  (fifteenth  century) 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael^  and  inscribed :  {tttOnat  ]Bt 

Celts!  Wov  Campana  iHtrbaeltfiE.  sir  John  Godiey 

muEt  here  again  be  corrected.  '^Campana''  is  not  the 
genitive,  but  the  ablative  case.  The  inscription  means, 
*'  Through  Michael's  bell  may  Michael's  voice  peal  from 
the  heavens'';  and  the  mediseval  doctrine  of  the  bell's 
*'voice"  could  not  be  better  illustrated.  ''De"  is,  of 
course,  a  mistake  for  *'B,"  and  "Intonaf  for  "Intonet." 
Occasionally  a  bell  is  named  from  the  patron  saint  of 
the  church,  lliis  accounts  for  the  dedications  of  the  old 
Maids'  Moreton  treble  to  St.  Edmund,  with  the  legend, 
M>mttt  (SHimuntit  (9V&  ^rO  ^OblSf^  and  of  the  stiU 
existing  treble  at  Thornton  (St.  Michael).  So  again  at 
Barton  Hartshorn,  dedicated  to  St.  James,  the  four- 
teenth century  treble  is  inscribed:  JACOBUS  EST 
NOMEN  EJUS.  At  Oaversfield  (St.  Lawrence)  two 
bells  were  dedicated  to  the  patron  saint;  the  second  has 
already  been  mentioned.  The  old  treble  of  the  four- 
teenth century  had  the  legend,  IN  HONORE  BEATI 
LAUREN  CII.  At  Nettleden  (again  St.  Lawrence),  the 
old  treble,  recast  by  George  Chandler  in  1714,  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Lawrence.    Three  extant  bells,  the  trebles 
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at  Astwood  and  Edgcott,  and  tlie  tenor  at  Nettleden^  are 
dedicated  to  St.  Katherine.  All  these  have,  as  had  the 
old  treble  at  East  Claydon^  the  inscription,  ^fltUtfl 
Haterina  <9ra  ^rO  ^Oftfe^  The  third  bell  at  Tinge- 
wick   is   dedicated    to    St.  Mary  Magdalen :    fijitnttt 

inagbaltne  Campana   ^ertt   Mtlotiit*    This 

legend  was  on  the  old  second  at  East  Claydon.  Here 
we  have  a  cnrions  instance  of  a  verse  being  corrupted  by 
the  bell-founder.  ''Melodious^'  may  be  English,  and 
'^melodious  Magdalen''  is  a  pleasing  name  for  a  bell. 
But  '^melodius''  is  not  Latin,  though  ''melddos''  is  good 
Greek,  and  ''  melodus  "  might  fairly  pass  as  a  Latinised 
form  of  it.  The  original  verse  must  have  been  "  Komen 
MagdalensB  gerit  hsBC  campana  meloded/'  St.  Anne,  St. 
Thomas,  St-  Clement,  St.  Austin,  St.  "Cristin,''  St.  Peter, 
St.  Paul,  St.  Andrew,  St.  George  and  St.  Martin,  each 
cohtribute  one  to  our  list  of  pre-Keformation  bells  bearing 
the  names  of  saints.     At  Ad  stock  the  treble  is  inscribed, 

*>antta  anna  ©ra  ^ro  ^ohi&*  The  two  beiis  at 

Aston  Sandford  dedicated  respectively  to  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Clement;  St.  "Cristin's"  bell  at  Broughton  (the 
second) ;  St.  Peter's  at  Hitcham  (second) ;  St.  PauPs  at 
Chearsley  (treble) ;  St.  Andrew's  at  Chesham  Bois  (the 
tenor) ;  St  George's  at  Badclive  (second),  and  St. 
Martin's  at  Soulbury  (fourth)  have  the  usual  invocatory 
legend.  The  St.  Nicholas  bell  at  Wavendon  has 
been  recast.     St.  Austin's  bell  at  Bradwell  is  inscribed : 

Wot  auffusftinf  Ss>omt  Xn  aurt  MtU    And  there 

was  a  similarly  inscribed  bell  at  Lathbury  until  recast 
in  1731.  St  '^Cristin"  has  no  place  in  the  calendar. 
Probably  for  "  Sancte  Cristine  "  the  reading  should  have 
been  '*  Sancta  Cristina "  (of  Bolsena) ;  or  perhaps  St. 
''  Crispin  "  was  intended.  A  bell  at  Pitchcott,  dedicated 
to  St.  Luke,  is  probably  unique,  having  been  named 
after  the  Reformation  from  a  saint  who  appears  not  to 
have  been  commonly  thus  honoured  before  that  date. 
It  is  from  the  Buckingham  foundry,  and  has  the  legend, 
SENT  LUKE  APOSTEL,  1590.  Saint  Luke  is  not 
usually  ranked  among  the  apostles,  but  this  is  a  trifle. 
We  hope  to  recur  to  Mr.  Cocks's  volume  in  a  future 
number. 

E.  J.  Patnb. 
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STAINED    GLASS    FROM    WESTLINGTON 

HOUSE,    DINTON. 

The  glass  here  represented — and  an  excellent  reproduc- 
tion and  representation  it  is — was  given  to  me  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Francklin^*  with  some  other  fragments.  It 
had  long  existed  in  the  window  of  a  room  used  as  the 
Servants'  Hall,  and  was  all  more  or  less  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  A  representation  of  one  other  piece  has  already 
appeared  in  a  iormer  volume  of  the  Records  of  Baocs— 
"  The  People's  Chaplain/' 

The  portion  now  reproduced  is  a  fragment  conven- 
tionally representing  the  Blessed  Trinity.  Such  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare  and  interesting.  Here  the  figure  of  the 
Eternal  Father  is  almost  all  lost ;  but  the  dove,  a  symbol 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  perfect,  as  is  that  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour  on  the  cross.  The  figures  are  all  drawn  with 
power,  taste  and  artistic  excellence,  while  the  tints  of  the 
glass  and  the  few  bold  or  slender  lines,  which  give  so 
good  an  effect  to  the  drapery  and  back-ground, — though 
of  the  utmost  simplicity, — are  made  to  be  perfectly  sub- 
servient to  an  artistic  and  reverent  representation  of  this 
Christian  subject. 

Tradition  appears  to  imply  that  all  these  glass- 
fragments  were  long  ago  brought  to  Westlington  from 
the  adjacent  village  of  Chearsley ;  where,  so  early  as  the 
year  1440,  the  family  of  Francklin  had  been  Lords  of 
the  Manor.t  Members  of  the  same  race  lived  at  Crendon, 
Thame,  Watlington  and  Haddenham. 

*Thi8  lady  was  Jane  Elizabeth  Rose  of  Chearsley  and  Win- 
chendon — the  member  of  a  family  which  appears  duly  entered  in 
the  Visitation  of  Bucks,  a.d.  1634.  (Harl.  MSS.  No.  1391.)  The 
carved  oak  shield  over  the  porch  of  Westlington  represents  the 
armorial  bearinj^s  of  Francklin  impaling  Rose. 

t  Of  this  family,  Oeorge  FranckUn  of  Haddenham,  Esq.,  served 
as  High  Sheriff  of  Backs  in  1729,  and  Joseph  Francklin,  of  the 
same  place,  as  Sheriff  in  1803.  Amongst  their  ancestors,  mater- 
nally, were  the  Bekes  of  White  Knights,  Lord  Lovelace — a  peer 
of  the  Great  RebelUon,  and  the  Cromwells  of  Huntingdon. 
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When  the  north  aisle  of  Thame  Church  was  reboilt 
in  1448,  it  is  on  record  that  ^^Joh'  frangklayn  of 
Schreysley "  contributed  to  the  cost  of  the  same.* 

A  brass  t  to  the  memory  of  this  man,  his  wife  and 
seven  children,  still  remains  in  the  chancel  of  Chearsley 
Church,  with  the  following  inscription : 

Ji^ete  Igtli  3of)n  jFfcanftelesn  anti  ^atgarete  |)S0 
higfe  toiiicl)  dTTnegne))  legstoine  to  tfjtis  €\^ix(^t 
unt  titbine  ntxbitt  to  it  tiaone  ebttg  fiolg  tuag,  in 
lije  set  9«  mcccclxtj*  ®n  iaafyisi'  tmules'  ffioH 
liabe  metcg.    Smm* 

The  church  itself  is  simple,  but  picturesque,  and 
placed  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  Thame.  The  old  Manor  House  was  certainly 
repaired,  and  possibly  almost  wholly  rebuilt  about  the 
year  1663.  Whether  the  glass  depicted  was  removed 
from  the  church,  or  from  some  oratory  or  room  of  prayer 
in  the  Manor  House  itself,  appears  uncertain.  It  may 
have  been  removed  only  to  preserve  it.  For  more  than 
a  century  before  the  Great  Rebellion,  Elizabeth's  bishops 
and  their  officials  were  most  active  in  the  destruction 
of  all  glass  of  this  character,  leaving  the  fabrics  without 
ornament,  and  more  like  bams  or  mere  whitewashed 
rooms.  The  removal,  moreover,  of  many  sacred  objects 
of  Christian  Art  under  Elizabeth  was  very  disastrous. 
What  remained  was  obliterated  or  destroyed  by  Puritans 
of  ''the  WilP  Dowsing  tribe''  under  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Buckinghamshire  was  one  of  their  special  preserves. 

Our  first  secretary,  the  faithful  and  accomplished 
Rev.  Arthur  Baker,  gave  me  in  1855  an  excellent 
account  of  what  Archdeacon  Aylmer  of  Lincoln  had 
effected  throughout  Buckinghamshire  in  the  way  of 
destroying  church  ornaments,  vestments  and  pictures, 
a  M»S.  record  of  which  is  still  preserved  amongst  the 
archives  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  For  example,  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese — then  including  Bucks — made  a  decree 

*  Chnrchwardens*  MS.  Accounts. 

f  There  remains  likewise  in  Watlinffton  Church,  Oxon,  a 
brass  in  memory  of  William  Franckleyn,  his  wife  and  children, 
A.D.  1486. 
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that  ''Images^  pictures^  and  al  monaments  of  fained 
miraoleSj  as  well  in  walls  as  in  glass  windows  be  defaced ; 
and  namely  [i.6.,  particularly]  the  Image  of  the  Gi*acifixe 
and  the  two  Maries  in  the  channcell  windowes."  Little 
enoagh  of  ancient  glass  remains  in  the  Backs  charches 
now^  nor  do  the.  modem  examples,  as  a  rule,  suffice  to 
satisfy  many  people  for  the  loss  of  the  old. 

Since  tiie  death  of  Mrs.  Francklin,  Westlington 
House — a  small  but  picturesque  mansion^has  been 
vested  in  her  two  co-heiresses,  and  is  now  let  to  a 
Kentish  gentleman.  Anciently  it  contained  much  old 
and  curious  oak  and  walnut  wood  furniture,  in  one  cum- 
bersome piece  of  which  a  large,  long  leathern  purse 
full  of  Jacobean  silver  and  gold  coins  was  quite  acci- 
dentally discovered  about  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  library 
was  an  old  Lincoln  Horae  B.V.M.,  with  family  entries 
and  MS.  prayers — a  rare  and  curious  book. 

Fbbdbrice  Georov  Lee. 
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{Third  Notice.) 

EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    CHURCHWARDENS*    AND 

OVERSEERS*   ACCOUNTS. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  earliest  volames 
of  these  parochial  accoants  have  not  been  preserved. 
Their  disappearance  has^  necessarily^  been  accompanied 
by  the  loss  of  many  items  of  information  respecting  the 
chorch  and  the  poor  that  might  have  proved  extremely 
interesting  and  useful  to  the  historian  and  antiquary  in 
his  endeavour  to  portray  the  inner  social  life  of  the 
community  at  the  period  to  which  these  documents 
relate.  The  volumes  that  have  been  preserved  are  kept 
in  a  large^  iron-bound  box — probably  an  old  vestment 
chest-— which  stands  in  the  north  chancel  aisle  near  the 
organ^  and  is  secured  by  six  strong  locks. 

The  volumes  now  in  existence  are  as  follow  :^No.  1, 
1667-1684;  No.  2,  1684-1700;  No.  8,  1733-1741; 
No.  4,  1759-1768;  No.  5, 1769-1780 ;  No.  6, 1780-1793 ; 
No.  7,  1793-180]  (Poor);  1800-1830  (Church);  No.  8, 
1802-1819.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  besides  the  loss  of 
the  registers  which,  no  doubt,  existed  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  No.  1,  there  occur  intervals  between  Nos. 
2  and  3,  and  3  and  4,  of  about  half  a  century  altogether. 

The  existing  records  contain  a  mine  of  useful  infor- 
mation in  reference  to  the  social  condition  of  the  people 
and  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws.  Interspersed 
among  the  more  prosaic  entries  we  occasionally  come 
across  curious  or  amusing  items,  and  references  to  many 
peculiar  customs  and  usages  now  obsolete. 

T  may  state  here  that  no  extracts  are  given  in  this 
paper  relative  to  the  Bells  and  Clock.  They  will  be 
foand  in  my  account  of  the  High  Wycombe  Church  Bells 
in  Voh  VI.,  page  341,  of  the  Rbcobds. 
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The  plan  I  have  adopted  in  dealing  with  the  extracts 
contained  in  this  paper  is  to  treat  them  more  with  regard 
to  their  snbject  matter  than  to  preserve  a  strictly  chrono- 
.  logical  order. 

The  earliest  portion  of  the  accounts  with  which  I  am 
now  dealing  is  contained  in  two  long  narrow  volumes, 
bound  in  leather,  and  secured  by  brass  clasps.  They  are 
evidently  continued  from  older  books  now  non-existent. 
No.  1  begins  in  1667,  and  contains  entries  of  receipts 
and  expenditure  down  to  1684.  These  relate  to  poor 
rates.  The  other  way  of  the  boolic  contains  the  accounts 
of  the  church  rates,  which  do  not  begin  till  1670,  and  are 
beaded  "The  pishe  and  forrins  of  Chepinge  Wicombe 
Com.  Buck.''  They  are  carried  down  to  1679,  when  a 
break  occurs  until  1682,  some  blank  leaves  being  left  for 
the  intervening  years,  but  never  filled  in.  In  1677  the 
accounts  are  signed  by  "  W.  Fletewode,"  and  in  1681  by 
''Tho.  Waller."  The  former  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Fleetwood,  of  the  Vache,  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  the  latter  to 
the  Wallers,  of  Hall  Barn,  Beaconsfield. 

Vol.  II.  commences  Oct.  22,  1684<,  and  the  last  entry 
is  April  8,  1700.  On  the  first  ledf  is  written  in  large 
bold  letters — "  Ex  dono  Reverendissimi*  Mathei  Arch- 
dale  gener.  Anno  dom.  1 684.''  At  the  other  end  of  the 
book  we  find — "  This  Booke  was  given  by  Mathew 
Archdale  genr.  to  the  Parish.  Price  5^  Annoq.  Dom. 
1684. 

Geobge  Shbimpton 

and 
John  Bowdbn. 


Overseers. 


These  two  volumes  do  not  contain  many  entries  of 
much  interest.  What  few  there  are  will  be  found  in 
their  proper  order  with  the  other  extracts.  It  may, 
however,  be  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  in  the 
earlier  volume  Jno.  Kingham  is  rated  for  "  ek  fulling 
mill,'^  and  that  Oressexf  is  written  *'  Cressets/'  As 
regards  the  poor  rate  .particulars  of  payments  begin  in 
1672,  and  are  entered  up  monthly^  the  number  then  in 
receipt  of  rehef  being  on  an  average  about  twenty ;    but 

•  ■  ■— ^^■^       ■     ■  I         »    I    ■  I         ■     ■        ^  ^^— ^^        .  I  !■    I  ■     ■  I        ■  ■  ■  ^1 —  l^^—^        I     ■ 

*  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  this  description, 
j-  The  name  of  a  farm  between  Wycombe  and  Marlow. 
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the  recipients  rapidly   increased,   and  had  reached  to 
doable  that  number  in  the  next  year. 

ENTRIES  RELATING  TO  THE  CHURCH. 

These  are.  neither  numerons  nor  of  great  importance^ 

but  the  following  may  be  worth  quoting : 

£   8.  d. 

1762.  Prayer  Book  for  ye  Paroon 0    8    0 

1763.  Washing  surplices  and  Communion  Linnen    2  19    0 

1764.  Paid  William  Stan  worth  for  Cleaning  the 

Communion  Plate,  Almanack,  Paper,  &c. ...  0    3  3 
Paid  do.  for  mending  the  Pulpit  Cloth  and 
CashioD,  and  two  surplices  and  also  20 

staples  for  the  Pulpit          0    2  7 

Mani  Hobbs  for  pavements 0  12  0 

For  the  Umbrelloe       18  3 

This^  I  imagine^  was  procured  to  be  used  as  a  shelter 
for  the  minister,  when  officiating  at  funerals  in  wet 
weather.  It  must  have  been  something  substantial  con- 
sidering the  price. 

1766.  Dtging  of  24  load  of  gravel  at  Holsper 

XlCUXI  a,,  ,,,  ,,,  ...  ... 

Fetching  same  to  ye  churchyd         

Other  expences  

For  labour        

Thos.  Birch  for  a  Superfine  Damask  Table 

Cloth  and  Napkins  1  18    3 

Wm.  Stanworth,  his  Bill  for  cleaning  the 
Communion  Plate,  an  Almanack,  and  a 
pen  and  ink  ...     0    3    3 

Church  Prayer  Book 0  12    6 

For  a  pair  of  bellows  for  Thunder 0    0    6 

This  last  entry  puzzled  me  for  some  time;  but^ 
judging  that  the  solution  of  the  enigma  was  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  "Thunder ''  was  the  name  of  a  person, 
I  searched  the  book  through  a  second  time,  and  at  last 
found,  under  the  year  17t)4,  the  following :  *'  Paid  Thos. 
Thunder  for  ringing  the  bell,  £1.  5.  0/'  which,  of 
course,  rendered  the  matter  plain. 

1767.  Wm.  Tilbury's  Bill  for  makin  a  surplice    ...    0  12    6 

1768.  Nov.  11.      "At  a  Vestry  then  held  and  duly  sum- 

moned.   It  was  then  agreed  to  erect  some  new  seats 
in  the  parish   church  for  the  Inhabitants  to  seat 

*  Between  Wycombe  and  Beaconsfield. 
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themselves  in  during  Divine  Service.  (The  occasion 
of  such  new  erectioo  is)  beoanse  the  seats  already 
are  adjudged  not  sufficient  to  hold  the  said  inhabi- 
tants that  attends  Divine  Service  on  the  Lord's 
Day  ;  Upon  condition  nevertheless  that  the  Corpora- 
tion agree  to  pay  and  discharge  half  the  expence  of 
such  new  Erection,  or  else  this  Order  to  be  of  no 
•Effect. 

Its  Kr  !  Cb-rchwarfen. 
James  Battimo  j  Oyersee™. 

George  Lane,  Aaron  Wooster,  Hugh  Btratton, 
Jer.  Lambe,  Mr.  Bates,  John  Sc^tt,  Ralph  Spioer, 
Geo.  Bates,  Jno.  Wild  man. 

Principal  Lihabitants.'' 

On  July  12,  1765,  a  similar ,  resolation  had  been 
passed ;  bnt  a  note  is  added  to  the  effect  that :  '^  The 
above  order  was  squashed  by  reason  it  was  deem'd  no 
vestry  and  nothing  agreed  upon/'  This  accounts  for 
the  matter  cropping  up  again  at  a  subsequent  date. 

In  the  Corporation  Books  there  is  a  memorandum 
dated  March  28,  1728,  which  ordered  'Hhat  the  town 
Chamberlain  do  new  build  the  Aldermen's  seats  in  the 
Church  of  Chopping  Wycombe,  and  be  allowed  his 
expences  in  his  accounts.^'  The  Corporation  seats  were 
on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  opposite  the  pulpit,  and 
they  remained  there  until  the  restoration  of  the  Church 
in  1875. 

For  many  years  there  are  no  entries  respecting  the 
Church  which  call  for  special  mention. 

1815.    For  destroying  Jack  Daws  on  the  steeple    •••    0  11     B 

In  this  year  Mr.  B.  H.  Pontyfix's  name  appears 
among  the  Church  officials  as  Organist.  The  manner  in 
which  the  amount  of  his  salary  was  paid  made  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  ascertain  what  it  really  was.  A  few 
instances  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this : 

1815.    ♦  Mr.  Pontyfix  for  salary       8    2    0 

1817.    Mr.  Pontyfix  as  per  receipt -.    -    - 

Jan^f    1817.-^ 

March  1819  i  ^^  ®**^  *°  ^^'  ^^^^7^^  ^^  account     37  17    6 
Jan:r    l82o!  3 

®  He  was  a  pnpil  of  Mr.  Maverley,  organist  at  West  Wycombe. 
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1821.    Richard  Pontifix  and  tnneing  the  organ     ...  12    2    0 
Paid  Mr.  Pontifiz,  organist 7    2    0 

And  so  on.  It  is  not  until  1827  is  reached  that  we 
meet  with  the  definite  statement :  ''  Rich?  Pontifix  half- 
year  salary  £10.'^  In  the  face  of  these  entries  it  is 
somewhat  carious  to  come  across  the  following  minute : 

"  The  26th  day  of  March,  1819. 

^*  At  a  joint  vestry  this  day  dnly  summoned  and  held  and 
met  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Ohepping  Wycombe  aforesaid  by 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Borough  and  Parish  of  Ghepping 
Wycombe  aforesaid.  It  is  ordered  that  Mr.  Richard  Harls 
Pontyfix  be  appointed  Organist  at  the  annual  salary  of 
Twenty  Pounds  to  be  paid  out  of  the  respective  Church  rates 
of  the  said  Town  and  Parish.'* 

Mr.  Pontyfix  was  appointed  in  1784^  and  had  there- 
fore acted  as  Organist  for  35  years  at  the  date  of  the 
joint  vestry. 

At  a  vestry  meeting  held  Nov.  9,  1814,  in  the  Church, 
and  from  thence  adjourned  to  the  Guildhall,  a  proposition 
to  erect  a  gallery  was  negatived ;  but  it  was  agreed  that 
the  pulpit  should  be  moved,  and  the  church  re-pewed. 
The  following  were  appointed  a  committee  to  assist  the 
vicar  and  churchwardens :  The  Bev.  Charles  Bradley,* 
Messrs.  Gwillim,  Prestage,  Wheeler,  Slater,  and  Carter, 
Jnn^  At  another  vestry,  held  on  the  15th  of  the  same 
month,  it  was  agreed  upon  unanimously  that  the  work 
should  be  carried  out,  and  the  Mayor,  Thomas  Westwood, 
was  added  to  the  Committee. 

But  little  progress,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  prosecuting  the  undertaking,  and  the  next  year 
we  find  the  following  minute : 

"May  17, 1816. 

"  At  a  joint  vestry  this  day  duly  summoned  and  held  and 
met  in  the  parish  chnrch  of  Ghepping  Wycombe  aforesaid  it 
is  unanimously  ordered  that  a  petition  be  immediately  pre- 
pared and  presented  to  the  Ordinary  to  grant  a  Faculty  to 
enable  the  Churchwardens  of  the  town  and  parish  at  their 
joint  expense  to  erect  pews  on  the  north  aisle  m  the  space  of 

*  The  Bev.  Charles  Bradley,  father  of  the  present  Dean  of 
Westminster,  was  Curate  of  High  Wycombe  during  the  incum- 
bency of  the  Bev.  James  Price.  He  published  two  volumes  of 
Sermons  preached  in  Wycombe  Church,  which  were  very  popular, 
and  ran  through  several  editions. 
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forty-nine  feet  by  eight  feet  and  six  inches  in  width  and  also 
seats  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  Organ 
Gallery^  for  the  aocommodation  of  the  Sunday  School 
children  and  also  to  enable  the  said  churchwardens  to  remove 
the  pulpit  and  desks  to  the  next  pillar  adjoininp^  eastward  to 
the  present  scite  of  the  pulpit  that  being  considered  by  the 
parishioners  now  assembled  under  all  the  circumstances  the 
best  situation.*' 

A  considerable  sum  was  expen<led  upon  repairs  to 

the  church  in   1828   and    1829.      They  were  began  in 

1827^  when  several  amounts  to  plasterers^  masons,  etc., 

were  paid,  and  £18  19^.  was  expended  upon  the  carriage 

of  stone  from  Marlow.     The  following  is  a  summary  of 

the    expenditure    extracted    from    the    churchwarden's 

accounts : 

£     «.  d. 

In  1829.    Paid  by  the  Parish 199  15  1 

Do.         Borough  196    6  8J 


In  1830.— Paid  by  the  Parish    . 

Do.  Borough 


396    0 

H 

226  14 
184    2 

1 

410  16 

2i 

EXTRACTS  RELATING  TO  THE  POOR. 

The  entries  dealing  with  the  relief  of  the  poor  are 
naturally  the  most  important  and  most  numerous.  It 
must  be  understood  that  in  the  following  remarks  under 
this  heading  only  a  few  extracts  are  given  as  specimens 
of  the  kind  of  entries  these  books  contain.  Some  of 
them  are  quoted  as  typical  of  a  great  many  other  similar 
ones;  others  are  set  down  because  of  their  peculiarity, 
or  as  illustrative  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  poor 
lived,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  treated,  and  the 
mode  of  administering  the  Poor  Laws.  They  will,  if 
carefully  studied,  afford  an  insight  into  the  social  life 
of  the  people,  such  as  can  be  gained  in  a  like  degree 
from  no  other  documents  extant.  To  make  provision 
for  the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  the  sick,  and  the  aged, 

♦  At  the  West-end  in  front  of  the  tower. 
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had  always  been  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  Goyernment 
and  parochial  authorities.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  when  their  revenues  were  confiscated^  and 
money  intended  for  the  poor  had  been  put  into  the 
pockets  of  the  rich,  the  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
subject  in  anything  like  an  adequate  manner  became 
greatly  intensified.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  efforts 
made  by  the  legislature  to  grapple  with  this  social 
problem  proved  very  successful^  or  that  the  methods 
adopted  for  suppressing  vagrancy  and  relieving  the 
indigent  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  likely  to 
achieve  their  ends.  In  fact,  they  frequently  produced 
just  the  state  of  affairs  they  were  intended  to  remedy. 
Able-bodied  tramps  were  '' sore-blooded '' — sometimes 
to  a  cruel  degree;  but  it  did  not  put  down  vagrancy, 
while  it  hardened  and  degraded  the  *'  sturdy  vagabonds,^' 
who  were  subjected  to  the  whipping.  Little  discrimina- 
tion wafi  exercised  to  distinguish  between  the  criminal 
and  the  unfortunate.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
had  to  come  under  the  same  iron  rule.  Public  chastise- 
ment was  inflicted  upon  women  and  young  girls  as  well 
as  upon  men.  Vagabonds  and  beggars  found  wandering 
out  of  their  parish,  or  place  of  settlement,  were  set  in 
the  stocks  for  three  days  and  three  nights  with  bread 
and  water  only,  and  then  sometimes  whipped  before 
being  sent  back.  A  ^'sturdie  beggar '^  who  continued 
in  his  evil  course  had  the  upper  part  of  his  right  ear  cut 
off,  so  that  he  might  easily  be  recognisable,  and  for  a 
further  offence  he  was  adjudged  and  executed  as  a  felon. 
The  severity,  however,  proved  wholly  ineffectual;  and 
though  the  milder  but  more  permanent  mischief  of  the 
Poor  Law  was  introduced,  matters  did  not  improve,  but 
rather  grew  worse  instead  of  better.  It  became  the 
common  practice  in  agricultural  parishes  for  farmers  to 
pay  their  labourers  only  half  wages,  and  send  them  to  the 
overseer  to  supply  the  means  for  procuring  the  remaining 
necessaries  for  subsistence.  The  system  levelled  all  dis- 
tinctions of  vice  and  virtue,  of  work  and  idleness,  of  skill 
and  awkwardness.  The  Poor  Law  Act  of  1834,  which 
came  into  operation  the  following  year,  has  wrought 
wonders.  It  has  raised  whole  counties  from  the  condition 
of  pauper  bondage  to  that  of  communities  of  well-paid 
workmen^  and  diverted  two  millions  of  money  from  the 
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degrading  channel   of   parish   pay  to   the   honourable 
channel  of  wages  honestly  earned. 

The  following  extracts  will  quickly  introduce  us  into 
the  inner  circle  of  the  life  of  the  poor  and  outcast.  In 
November,  1673,  these  kind  of  entries  commence,  and  are 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  after  years  :— 

Pd.  to  a  sicke  man  and  sendinge  him  away    0    4    0 

The  chief  endeavour  of  the  parish  authorities  was  to 
get  rid  of  such  unwelcome  arrivals  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  pass  them  on  to  another  parish. 

The  re&ident  poor  were  better  treated,  as  the  next 
few  extracts  show. 

1673.  Pd.   for    keepeinge   the   wench    with    the 

Lame  hand    ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    0  17    6 

Memorandum  ye  5th  day  of  ffebruarv,  1674.  Henry 
Sheirfeild  &  Geo.  Boulton  beinge  then  overaeerB  of 
ye  poore  of  ye  pish  of  Ghepinnge  Wycombe  in  ye 
county  of  Bucks  did  pay  unto  the  buildinge  of  John 
Sextons  house  the  full  sum  of  ffower  pounds  sixteen 
shillings  and  fower  pence  uppon  ye  consideration 
yt  erreoted  cottage  shall  be  at  ye  disposinge  of  the 
pish  for  ye  time  to  come. 

1674.  Pd.for  a  shift  for  Levy  Skidmores  boy     ...     0    2    0 
D9  for  ye  cure  of  ye  Widd.  Winckels  finger    0    6    0 

1733.    Budds  wifes  examinaton  when  he  left  her  in 

the  parish      ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    0    1    0 

Making  2  Originall  Orders  to  BemoTe  her 

and  children 0    3    0 

2  Justices  hands  to  them       0    4    0 

Goeing  to  Mr.  Stehns  to  have  them  signed    0    2    0 

Expences  in  removing  them 0    16 

The  Constables  bill  for  quarteridge  money 

and    carriage   of   vagrants    through    the 

county  and  other  expences  3  14  10 

Susannah  Bicket  for  Lodging  a  Travelling 

Woman  taken  w^^  fitts  and  for  necessarys 

for  her  in  such  a  condition  0    2    6 

Paid  Mr.  Burt  mony  due  to  him  w^  was 

borrowed  for  building  the  Workhouse    ...  20    0    0 

and  for  Interest  for  the  same  0  10    0 

Coles  for  the  use  of  the  Workehouse  and 

carriage  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    9  10    0 

D^  Clarks  biU  for  Yissick  and  other  things 

for  the  poor 7    0    0 

Mr.  Bobins  a  bill  for  this  book  and  books 

for  the  Workhouse 16    0 

In  the  reign  of  Qneen  Elizabeth  a  law  was  passed 
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imposmg  a  poor  rate  on  all  occapiers  of  land,  honses, 
and  other  property,  the  overseers  of  each  parish  being 
empowered  to  raise  sufficient  money  in  this  manner  to 
provide  materials  for  setting  those  to  work  who  were 
not  otherwise  able  to  maintain  themselves.  The  scene 
of  this  panper  labour  thus  acquired  the  name  of  ''  Work- 
house." 

There  were  two  workhouses  in  Wycombe.  The  one 
for  the  Borough  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Alms-houses 
opposite  the  Grammar  School.  The  parish  workhouse 
was  at  Marsh  Green.  The  building  is  still  in  existence, 
and  is  now  let  in  tenements.  At  that  time  every  parish 
had  to  provide  for  its  own  poor.  Unions  were  established 
by  the  New  Poor  Law  of  1834. 

1733.  Pd.  Bdw4  Grove  for  curing  Rich4  Tovey's 

Ji>^v^|^      ...  ■••  ••*  ■•«  •«.  ••■        \J        Ji        O 

1734.  On  aoooant  of  a  travelling  man  who  fell  ill 

at  Blackmoors  Head 0    2    6 

Paid  W°^  Heyfield  for  buriall  fees  for  ye 

traveller  as  dyed      0    4    6 

For  a  shroud  to  Dean  for  the  traveller  as 
died  at  the  Blackymoore  Head 0    1     6 

For  heel  peicing  and  fore  peicing  of  shoes 

and  a  pair  of  cloggs  for  Wid.  Carter        ...    0    1     1 

Feb.  30  (sic).  Given  to  travelling  woman  as 
Lay  Siok  wth  a  feather  wth  4  children  in 
ye  Lord  Shelbums  Brick  Kilne*  the  Ld 
8helbnrne  advised  to  give  her  some  money 
and  send  her  away 0    2    6 

This  last  entry  is  one  which  affords  a  very  accurate 
idea  of  how  the  sick  poor  were  treated^  and  the  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  be  rid  of  the  respon- 
sibility and  cost  of  providing  for  them. 

For  a  warrant  and  serving  on  Powells 
daughter        0    2    6 

Spent  at  the  Antelopef  then  when  Mr. 
Welles  examined  her  0    3    6 

Given  W™  Powell        0    5    0 

Mr.  Welles  thought  it  necessary  to  Mr. 
Betchelor  to  finde  out  the  truth  of  Powells 
daughter  being  married     0     1     0 

•  **  Brick  KUn  Close ''  is  rated  in  the  book  to  Lord  Shelbume. 
It  was  near  Keep  Hill. 

f  The  original  Antelope  in  the  Hiffh-street.  The  present 
Antelope  in  the  Church  Square  was  then  known  as  the  Boyal  Oak. 
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Pd.  at  the  Blaokmoora  Head  for  beer  for  the 
men  hs  caryed  the  traveller  as  died  there  and 
Laying  him  out  and  affidavit  and  a  Link...    0    6    3 


t€ 


Travelling  women/^  or  tramps  on  the  road,  as  we 
should  now  designate  them,  were  a  great  horror  to  the 
overseers,  especially  if  they  happened  to  be  sick,  or 
had  a  large  family,  or  were  in  such  a  condition  that 
they  would  probably  have  to  spend  their  ''month"  in 
the  parish.  Lodging  houses  such  as  Hollis^s,  to  which 
frequent  reference  is  made,  were  kept  under  strict  sur* 
veillance,  and,  if  any  poor  unfortunate  fen. ale  were 
discovered,  means  were  quickly  adopted  to  get  the 
unwelcome  visitor  out  of  the  parish  as  soon  as  possible ; 
sometimes  an  attendant  was  paid  to  see  these  women 
safely  over  the  parish  boundary.  It  was  the  same  in 
the  case  of  accident — a  person  with  a  broken  limb,  for 
instance,  would  be  paid  so  much  to  "go  out  of  the 
parish.'^  Notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  exercised  by 
the  authorities  frequent  instances  of  cases  of  the  kind 
referred  to  occur  among  the  entries  in  the  books.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  taken  as  an  example.  The  account  is 
given  with  less  delicacy  than  plainness ;  but  that  was  the 
fashion  in  those  days,  and  this  is  not  the  worst  that  might 
be  quoted. 

1735.    Spent  with  Mr.  Harding  being  sent  about  a 

iroman  as  cryd  ont  at  Hollisea      0    1     0 

The  midwife      0    2    6 

G  iven  to  HoUises  wife  for  things  laid  out  for  her    0    6    6 

Expences  at  Hollises 0    0    8 

For  nursing  the  Traveling  Woman  as  was 
brought  abed  at  Hollises  2  weekes  and 

victuals  for  the  nurs 0  10    0 

For  beer  and  bread  and  chees  for  the  woman 

when  she  was  delivered       0    3    0 

The  midwife     0    4    6 

For  Keeping  the  woman  2  weekes  and  nec- 
essary s  for  her  in  her  lying  Inn  washing 
sope  fireing  use  of  Linen  bed  and  other 
things  she  being  lowsy  and  having  the 

Itch  spoiling  ye  bed  and  beding 0  15    0 

Giving  the  woman  when  she  went  away  and 
hireing  a  messenger  to  goe  with  her  oat  of 

the  parish  towards  Marlow  0    4    0 

Expences  at  baptising  the  child  and  in  pro- 
curing Godfathers 0    16 

Paid  the  minister  for  baptizing  the  child 

and  clark       ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    0    1    6 
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For  the  most  part  tlie  parish  officials  were  able  to 
write  their  own  names;  bat  aboat  this  time  Bobt.  Dennis 
has  to  make  ''  his  mark  '^  as  ch  arch  warden. 

1735.  Dr.  Clarke  a  bill  for  ye  poor 3    6    0 

1736.  Robert  Ozlads  wife  a  bill  for  surgery         ...    0    7    6 
Bobert  Oxlad  for  caring  Mary  Heel 2    0    0 

These  Oxiades  were  donbtless  a  coaple  of  qnacks^  a 
class  of  practitioners  who  were  very  plentifal  in  those 
days.  They  generally  attended  to  broken  limbs^  de- 
formities of  all  kinds,  and  other  maladies^  in  which 
boldness  of  treatment  rather  than  science  was  required. 

1737.  Some  rather  heavy  expenses  were  incurred 
this  year,  when  the  authorities  were  troubled  about 
certain  surgical  operations. 

Sargen  Hawes  abont  Balph  Kings  leggs      ...    7    7    0 
Surgen  Winch  likewise  abt  carer  of  Ralph 
Kings  leggs   ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    5    5    0 

The  Sargen  for  curing  of  Edward  Wye      ...    8    8    0 

1739.  For  horse  hire  &  ezpences  in  going  after 

Richd.  Lane  into  hertfordshire  &  Bed- 
fordshire on  the  accouot  of  Mary  Carpenter    0  17    6 

1740.  Being  5  dayes  in  a  journey  in  finding  out 

William  East  paper-maker  horse  hire  and 
expenses  charged  at  several  places  and 
towns  in  seeking  after  him 4    5    0 

Spent  in  going  2  times  to  Marlow  concerning 
Wm  East        0    3    0 

Mr.  Pownall  for  Pills  for  Mary  Scott  ...    0    2    0 

The  following  items  are  of  a  melancholy  character, 
relating  as  they  do  to  a  poor  woman  who  was  evidently 
out  of  her  mind. 

June.  Winch  for  a  horse  to  carry  Miriam  Hollis  to 

London  ...        ...        ...        ...        ....   0    7    6 

Walter  Davis  for  his  Chaisous  to  carry  Miriam 
Hollis  to  London      ...        ...        ...        ... 

Aug.     Proving  Miriam  Hollis  into  Bedlam 

Sept.    To  Workhouse  &  thence  to  Bedlam 

Dec      A  letter  from  Bethlehem        

Charges  burying  Miriam  HoUis         

1741.  The  travellers  that  had  a  child  born  at  the 

xiar&o  vv  ...         ...         ...         .,.         ... 

Charges  burying  the  man  who  died  at  the 

JUMkXKj  *T  ...  ...  ...  ■•■  ... 

1760.    Gave  Edw4  Heel  papermaker  

Gave  a  woman  &  child  that  was  sick  to  go 
oat  of  the  parish       0    0    6 
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Gave  a  Boy  that  had  Broke  his  arm  to  go 

out  of  the  parish       0    0    ♦> 

Mending  the  windows  at  ye  Workhoase     ...     1  10    0 

for  beer  at  the  Maidenhead 0    2    0 

Gave  a  man  &  his  wife  to  carry  them  to 

London  in  Order  to  get  into  ye  Hospital...  0  2  0 
1762.    Expenses  going  to  Marlow  for  a  warrant  for 

Patt  Atkins 0    2    6 

GavePatt  Atkins  &  sending  her  off 0    4    0 

Expenses  fetching  Goody  Bennett  into  the 

House 0    2    0 

paid  the  County  Stock  *         6    4    2 

paid  Mr.  Norton  his  bill  about  the  boy  that 

was  blind       4  15  10 

Expences  at  Marlow  with  Judith  Andrew 

Warrant  horses  &  going  the  second  time  0  15  6 
Paid  for  the  Wedding  ring     0  10    6 

The  overseers  had  several  matrimonial  affairs  on  hand 
about  this  time. 

1764.  Expences    of    taking    William    Shrim    and 

Marrying  him,  the  Ring' &c  1  14    2 

Expences  about  taking  Leerward  and  putting 
him  into  Joal 4    5    9 

Gentlemen  in  the  position  of  the  above^  who  had 
either  proved  false  to  their  vows,  or  were  reluctant  to 
fulfil  them,  and  had  caused  the  scandal-mongers'  tongues 
to  wag  to  the  discredit  of  some  female,  were  very  sum- 
marily dealt  with.  They  soon  found  themselves  "in  hold/' 
where  they  were  kept  until  they  consented  to  ratify  their 
vows  by  matrimony. 

Expences  of  burying  the  young  woman  that 
was  killed  at  Dearoms         1  16    0 

For  carrying  old  Betty  Bradshaw  to  the 
Workhouse 0     10 

1765.  Expences  at  Mrs.  Wooeters  for  beer  at  the 

V  escry ,.,        «..        ...        ...        ,.,        ,,.  uio  o 

1766.  Expences  at  Easter  Yestry  at  Mrs  Woosters  2    4  4 
Abraham  True  for  Breeches  for  the  Work- 
house people  ...        2    9  0 

Betty  Bradshaw  and  Chad     0     13 

Sixpences  at  Marlow  about  Bett  harris       ...    0    1    0 

June  13th. 

^*At  a  Vestry  then  held  and  duly  summoned  It  was 
agreed  to  chose  a  Goyemor  for  Maintaining  the  poor,  And 

*  A  similar  amount  appears  in  the  accounts  for  several  years.    It 
was  a  kind  of  County  Bate. 
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that  we  Do  agree  to  Lett  the  same  to  James  Daveny  of  the 
parish  of  Gheppiag  Wycombe  in  the  County  of  Backs  at  the 
snm  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  pr  annum  for  three 
years  and  that  the  said  James  Daveny  is  to  keep  the  poor  one 
month  -before*  he  receives  any  pay  from  the  said  parish  and 
to  maintain  them  according  to  the  Articles  of  Agreem^  w^ 
will  be  hereafter  made  and  written. 

Jas.  Price,  Vicar. 
aoJ'^^LxHKiChnrchwarden. 

Richard  Lansdalex 

•        &Gh?^k'         {principal  Inhab^ 

John  Scott  j 

I  the  aforesaid  James  Daveny  Do  hereby  Consent 
to  the  above  Agreem^  of  Costry  As  witness  my  Hand 
the  day  and  year  above  written. 

James  Daveny." 

In  1768  the  poor  were  let  to  the  same  person  for  £300 
for  one  year,  and  in  1769  for  £280.  In  June  1761,  and 
again  in  1764,  they  were  let  to  Thomas  Deane  of  West 
Wycombe  for  three  years  for  £260. 

1767.  For  5  Bushell  of  Barley  for  Bennett  the 

Blind  man  to  sow  his  f4 10    0 

Widow  Blackwell   her    Bill    for   Keeping 

.   WilUam  TiU  in  hold  by  the  Tythingman     16    2 

John  Wedge  Tythingman  his  bill  concern- 

.   ing  the  said  Wm  Till 1  12    6 

Mr.  Henry  Allnutt  his  BiU  for  Cloaths  for 

ye  poor  in  ye  Workhouse 26    7    3 

For  a  marriage  license  for  Thos.  Ives,  the 
Ring,  Parson,  Clerk,  and  Sextons  Fees  ...     2  14    0 

Gave  him  in  cash        0    7    3 

Spent  at  the  Wedding  0    6    6 

James  Davenev  a  bill  for  going  after 
Yerender  and  Savage,  and  Carrying  the 
Militia  man  to  Stratford,  and  what  he 
paid  for  redeeming  the  Sheet  and  Grind- 
stone that  Betty  Clinkett  parned  ...  2  15  5^ 
Gave  James  Cook  for  the  Small  Pox         ...     1     1    0 

Do  and  one  Turnpike        4    4     1 

Taking  and  carrying  to  Joal  and  marrying 

Wip  Strange  and  Mary  Jefferys 10    2    4 J 

1768.  James .  Cook  the  remainder  for  the  small 

pox  and  a  letter  1<^ 2    2     1 

Paid  Doctor  Summer,  his  yearly  salary  for 
doctoring  the  poor 15    0    0 
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Mr.  Daveney  for  keeping  Williaoi  Strange 
in  hold  0  10    0 

1769.  pd  for  a  ring  for  Elizl»  Norcofct       0    7    6 

Gave  Elizix  Norcott 0    2    0 

Brown  at  the  Ship  a  bill  for  a  man  in  hold 

XDere  ..•         «.•         ••*         ..«         *,«         «««     x     o    i/ 
Mr.  Daveny  two  BIUa  for  the  expenses  of 

Aldridges  and  Savages  Weddings  ...     6  15     1 

1770.  pd  George  Atkins  whea  his  family  had  the 

small  pox,  letters,  etc 2    5    7^ 

1771.  paid  the  expenses  marrying  of  Amo^i  Miler    4  14    8 
For  1  quarter  of  oats  for  Bennett  to  soe  his 

neiu    «••  •■«  •••         .«•         •■•  •■•     X     4     \f 

1772.  In  this  year  Mr.  James  Deveny  the  Governor 
of  the  poor  was  allowed  £20  extra  by  order  of  the  Yestry 
''  b J  reason  of  provisions  &c  being  got  dearer.'' 

1773.  Mr.  Holyday  in  part  of  the  Bill  of  expenses 

of  Mary  Weedon's  being  had  to  Bethelem    3    16 
paid  Samuel  Line  for  writing  a  paper  for 
John  Field  to  get  off  of  the  Taxes  in  the 
town  thro*  a  great  illness 0    0    6 

1774.  Thomas  Ghilds  a  bill  for  thatching  done  at 

Flackwell  heath  at  the  parish  houses  there    3    0    2 
Wju  Shrimpton  his  bill  of  the  expences  of  a 

vagrant  fell  on  the  road  in  fits    

W™  Wise  on  account  of  a  broken  leg 

Gave  James  Morton  of  Thame  to  marry 

Rebekah  Bnrkett 

A  license  parsons  fees  and  the  clerks  fee  ... 

1775.  Expences  taking  John  Neighbour 

Also  marrying  him  to  £liz^  Phillips 

Any  one  might  have  imagined  that  the  amounts 
paid — just  upon  £5 — ^for  persuading  James  Morton  to 
marry  Kebekah  Burkeit^  and  for  the  expenses  attending 
their  nuptials,  were  quite  enough  for  the  parish  to  have 
to  find  out  of  the  rates.  But  no  1  these  two  favoured 
individuals  must  celebrate  the  event  by  a  jollification,  so 
we  find  the  following  entry — 

A  bill  for  Rebekah  Burketts  wedding  being 
kept    at    Richard    Wright's    at    Spring 

Gardens*      1  11    4 

1778.    James  Goleshill  for  sweeping  the  workhouse 

Chimneys      0    16 

Gave  Joseph  Hollis  being  bit  with  a  mad 

QOg       ...  *•.  «.•  ••.  ..•  •••      xi.X      D 


0    8 
0    7 

9 
6 

2  13 
2    4 
0    5 
2  12 

6 
6 
8 
6 

*  On  the  London-road  just  below  the  site  of  the  old  pest  hoose. 
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May  15th. 

"It  was  agreed  at  this  yestry  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
Twelve  Persons  to  inspect  into  the  workhonse  and  it  is 
herewith  ordered  that  three  or  more  of  the  said  Committee 
shall  go  into  the  workhouse  the  first  thursday  of  ever  month 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  in  order  to  here  and  settle 
all  complaints  and  disputes  that  shall  be  made  by  the  poor  or 
the  Governor  from  time  to  time.'' 

Then  follow  the  names  of  the  Committee.  In  1776 
Joseph  Bell  agreed  to  provide  "  Phisick  and  surgery  for 
the  poor  (midwifery  and  amputations  excepted)  *^  for  £15 
a  year. 

1780.    Ezpences  marrying  Henry  Amott  and  Mary 

Smith  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     5    0    6 

1788.    Joseph  Lovell    by   Draft    to   Mr.  Joseph 

Yeary  for  his  small  pox  bill  14  14    9 

1792.  Ezpences  of  a  child  found  drowned  ...     1  13    6 

1793.  Paid  a  chairmaker  that  was  ill         5    0 

Mary  Phillips  for  nursing  the  Ghairmakers 

wife  7    6 

for  the  Chairmaker 15    0 

This  is  the  first  entry  I  met  with  in  which  the  present 
staple  trade  of  the  town  is  mentioned. 

1796.    Ezpences  of  the  marrying  of  Bobt  Palfrey 

with  Ann  Bowler 9  13    6 

1804.    Ezpences  of  the  churchwardens  meeting  at 

ine  v/ajL         ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  o    y 

Do.  at  the  Maidenhead  16    0 

Broken  legs  appear  to  have  been  fashionable  during 
this 


Paid  Richard  Nash  for  the  maintenance  of 

Richard  Briant  with  a  broken  leg  ...  11     2    4 

For  the  maintenance  of  Richard  Tapster 

with  a  broken  leg 4    7    3^ 

For  Dell  with  a  broken  leg 6    6    2} 

1806.  Ezpences  going  to  London  to  apprehend 
Thomas  Clements,  bringing  him  there- 
from, and  fetching  the  woman  from  Brill 
to  be  married  ...        ...        ...        ...    8    0    8 

Marriage  fees  &c        4  14    0 

1816.    Ezpenses  of  marrying  James  Cross    and 

Martha  Dorrell       4  10    7 


*  In  Church  Sqnare  :  now  the  Antelope. 
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The  nsnal  expenses  connected  with  the  Workhouse 
are  continued  year  by  year  with  little  variation.  A  novel 
feature,  however,  is  introduced  in  1809. 

^And  it  is  farther  ordered  at  this  vestry  that  part  of  the 
Marsh  Green  adjacent  to  the  Poorhouse  of  the  said  parish  be 
inclosed  at  the  expence  of  the  parish  for  the  pnrpose  of 
enabling  the  Governor  to  keep  two  cows  for  the  nse  of  the 
paupers  in  the  said  Poorshoase." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  make  a  note  of  the 
expenses  connected  with  the  Wycombe  Poorhouse  for  the 
last  two  years  of  its  existence.  For  1833  they  amounted 
to  £2085  68.  3^d.  the  average  number  in  the  House  being 
66 ;  for  1834  they  were  £2087  7«.  3^d.  for  an  average  of 
61.  The  sums  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Union  for 
the  first  four  years,  after  the  passing  of  the  New  Poor 
Law  Act,  were  as  follow — 

1836  -  £771. 

1837  .  1291  Ss.     5d. 

1838  .  849. 

1839  -  1285. 

At  the  end  of  the  18th  century  it  became  customary 
to  allow  labourers  a  certain  sura  weekly  according  to  the 
number  they  had  in  family.  This  was  a  bad  policy  and 
caused  much  mischief,  as  their  employers  took  advantage 
of  it  to  pay  the  men  as  little  as  possible,  leaving  the  rest 
to  be  made  up  with  parish  pay.  One  Act  allowed  magis- 
trates to  grant  relief  to  persons  out  of  the  workhouses, 
even  to  such  as  held  property.  The  whole  system  was 
an  evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  it  pauperised  the 
labourers,  reduced  them  to  degradation,  took  away  the 
motive  and  reward  of  industry,  and  oppressed  the  capital 
that  ought  to  hare  been  used  in  the  employment  of 
labour.  The  overseer  became^  in  fact,  the  paymaster  of 
the  labourers,  the  able-bodied  as  well  as  the  aged  and 
enfeebled,  and  he  let  them  out  like  gangs  of  slaves, 
making  as  much  of  them  as  he  could,  supplying  the 
remainder  required  for  their  support  out  of  the  rates, 
paying  a  certain  amount  to  all  indiscriminately.  In 
Wycombe,for  exaipple,ip  1819  the  expenses  for  victualling 
the  paupers  in  the  House  for  six  months  were,  omitting 
odd  shillings  and  pence,  £343;  while  the  weekly  allowances 
to  out-paupers  and  for  casual  relief  amounted  to  £433. 
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It  mattered  not  whether  a  man  was  indastrious  or 
idle^  sober  or  drunken^  civil  or  insolent^  frugal  or  im* 
provident^  good,  bad^  or  indifferent.  Nothing  was  taken 
into  account  but  the  number  of  their  families,  so  that 
those  who  had  the  fullest  qujiver  had  the  fullest  purse, 
too.  It  made  every  labourer  a  pauper  and  his  children 
paupers.  The  abandoned  woman  was  a  gainer  by  her 
shame,  as  every  illegitimate  child  brought  her  a  weekly 
allowance  from  the  parish,  and  the  amount  of  money  paid 
on  this  account  was  astounding.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
said  that  the  New  Poor  Law  of  1834  was  not  an  impera- 
tive necessity.  The  new  system  h&s  brought  innumerable 
blessings  to  the  poor,  to  the  rate-payers,  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  which  money  cannot  value  nor  figures 
calculate.  It  is  not  perfect.  No  system  of  human 
devising  ever  will  be,  but  that  it  has  an  enormous  superi- 
ority over  the  old  system  cannot  be  denied. 


BEATING    THE    BOUNDS. 

These  processions  or  perambulations  of  parish  bounds 
were  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  took  place  every  year  on 
what  were  called  in  old  English  the  Gang-dagas  during 
Kogation-tide,  that  is,  the  three  days  next  preceding 
Holy  Thursday,  or  the  feast  of  our  Lord's  Ascension.  It 
was  customary  upon  one  of  these  days — or,  in  cases  of 
large  parishes,  like  Wycombe,  upon  two  of  them — for 
the  clergy  accompanied  by  the  churchwardens  and 
parishioners  to  go  round  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the 
parish,  when  they  were  wont  to  deprecate  the  vengeance 
of  Ood,  pray  for  a  blessing  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  see  that  the  rights  and  properties  of  the  parish  were 
duly  safe-guarded.  The  Rogations  or  Litanies,  then 
accustomed  to  be  used,  gave  the  name  to  the  days  by 
which  they  are  ecclesiastically  known.  These  Rogations 
were  originated  by  Mamel'tus,  Bp.  of  Yienne,  in  the 
Auvergne  district  of  Central  France,  about  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century,  on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes 
that  occurred  in  that*  volcanic  region,  and  the  incursions 
of  wild  beasts  which  ruined  and  depopulated  the  city. 
By  the  Canons  of  Cuthbert,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  made  at 
the  Council  of  Cloveshoo,  a.d.  748,  it  was  ordered  that 
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these  BrOgatioDS  should  be  observed  by  the  clergy  and 
people.  By  the  advertisements  of  7  Elizabeth  it  was 
directed  '^  that  in  the  Rogacion  Dales  of  Procession  they 
singe  or  saye  in  Englishe  the  two  Psalms  beginning 
Bensdic  anima  mea  (ciii.  and  civ.)  &c.  with  the  Letanye  & 
sn&ages  belonging  thereanto  with  one  homelye  of 
thankesgevjing  to  God."  The  **  Judicious"  Hooker^  who 
was  rector  of  Drayton  Beauchamp  from  1584  to  1595,  we 
are  told,  would  by  no  means  omit  to  observe  the  cus- 
tomary time  of  procession,  and  George  Herbert  says — 
"The  Country  Parson  is  a  lover  of  old  customs,  if  they 
be  good  and  harmlesse.  Particularly  he  loves  Procession, 
and  maintains  it,  because  there  are  contained  therein 
four  manifest  advantages.  First,  a  blessing  of  God  for 
the  fruits  of  the  field.  2.  Justice  in  the  preservation  of 
bounds.  8.  Charitie  in  loving,  walking,  and  neighbourly 
accompanying  one  another,  with  reconciling  of  differ- 
ences at  that  time,  if  there  be  any.  4.  Mercie,  in 
relieving  the  poor  by  a  liberal  distribution  and  largess, 
which  at  that  time  is  or  ought  to  be  used."  In  some 
parishes  the  perambulation  took  place  on  Ascension  Day 
itself  instead  of  one  of  the  proper  Rogation  Days. 

The  observance  of  the  Gang- Days  for '' possessioning  " 
the  parish  was  regularly  kept  up  in  Wycombe.  The 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  latterly  fell  into  disue- 
tude,  and  appear  to  have  been  subordinated  to  that  which 
was  deemed  utilitarian,  and  the  former  custom  of  invoking 
a  blessing  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth  was  altogether 
omitted.  From  the  following  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  processions  formed  an  expensive  item  every  year  in 
the  parochial  accounts,  and  that  their  cost  had  a  tendency 
to  increase  as  time  went  on.  From  the  first  of  these 
entries,  of  which  I  give  the  various  items  in  full,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  there  was  far  more  *'  beer  and  vitals " 
about  the  proceedings  than  prayer  and  exhortation. 

1763.    May  13.    Ezpences  possessioniDg  paid  Mrs. 

Winch  for  8  Notts 

Spent  at  the  Maidenhead      

Paid  Jno.  Hall  for  Wans      

Paid  for  Liquor  at  Haslemore 

Gave  Mr.  Dennis's  servants 

paid  for  Liquor  at  the  Marsh 

May  14.    Paid  for  Yeal  &  Mutton  28}  lbs 

Gave  Mr.  Batting's  servant 
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...    0 
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paid  for  Liquor  at  Bennetts...  

paid  for  Liquor  at  Blackwelk         

paid  at  the  New  Inn  Londwater  Vitals, 

Drink  &  Horses 

paid  for  Liquor  at  the  Marsh  

paid  2  water  men 

paid  for  Liquor  at  the  Maidenhead 

The  Maidenhead  here  mentioned  was  an  inn  of  some 
repnte  at  the  comer  of  Maidenhead  Lane  (now  Grown 
Lane)  and  the  High-street.  In  more  recent  years  it  was 
ased  as  the  Conservative  Club  House^  and  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Messrs.  A.  Vernon  and  Son  as  offices.  The  two 
watermen  were  employed  to  wade  through  the  streams 
where  the  parish  boundary  crossed  them.  The  veal  and 
mutton  were  cheap,  only  44  per  lb. 

1774.    The  expenccs  making  the  Perambulation 

round  the  parish  two  days           3  9  5 

1777.    Ezpences  going  a  possessioning       3  16  11 

1798.    Expences  possessioning  the  parish 6  11  2 

Possessioning  dinner 5  12  4 

Men's  breakfasts,  dinners,  beer,  &c.           ...  1  4  0 

From  the  last  extract  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
ceremony  and  its  attendant  circumstances  cost  above  £13. 
In  1806  the  cost  was  a  little  over  £8^  and  in  181 1  above 
£11.  The  entries  relative  to  these  perambulations  are 
carried  down  to  1830^  the  last  entry  reading  thus : 

perambulating  the  boundaries  of  the  parish  £10    3    0 

THE   PEST  HOUSE. 

Pest  Houses  existed  in  most  parishes^  and  were  gen- 
erally erected  in  some  isolated  spot  at  a  distance  from 
inhabited  houses.  They  were  used  chiefly  when  an 
epidemic  of  small  pox  occurred^  in  order  that  the  ravages 
•of  that  dire  disease  might  be^  as  far  as  possible^  lessened, 
and  the  spread  of  infection  prevented.  The  awful  effects 
of  this  scourge  before  the  general  introduction  of  vaccin- 
ation can  scarcely  be  realised  at  the  present  day.  The 
suffering  and  misery  caused  by  it  was  terrible,  and  when 
the  disease  disappeared  a  great  proportion  of  the  populace 
were  left  horribly  scarred  and  some  blinded.  During  an 
outbreak  the  town  was  shunned  by  every  one,  and  busi- 
aie.<>s  came  to  a  stand-still,  so  that  it  took  a  considerable 
period  of  time  for  the  place  to  recover  itself. 
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The  Pest  Hoase  in  Wycombe  stood  eastward  of  the 
town  on  the  north  side  of  the  London  Road^  near  where 
the  Bailway  Bridge  now  crosses  it.  This  locality  was 
then  a  much  less  frequented  spot  than  it  appears  to  be  at 
present.  The  main  road  into  the  town  at  the  time  when 
the  Pest  House  was  built  was  not  the  fine  broad  open 
thoroughfare  it  is  now^  and  did  not  touch  the  houses  until 
it  reached  the  bottom  of  Easton  Street.  The  London  Soad 
frontages  have  been  laid  out  for  building  since  that  time. 

The  entries  relative  to  the  Pest  House  are  neither 
numerous  nor  very  important.  They  commence  abruptly^ 
and  end  in  a  similar  manner.  1'he  earliest  entries  I  have 
met  with  referring  to  the  Pest  House  occur  in  17G3;  but 
it  is  probable  that  some  place  of  a  similar  character  had 
been  in  existence  long  before  that  time,  and  that  either 
a  new  building  was  erected  then,  or  an  old  one  altered 
and  enlarged;  for  in  that  year  considerable  expenses 
were  incurred  '*  about  the  Pest  House,''  and  a  sum  of  £2& 
was  paid  as  half  the  purchase  money.  In  the  following 
year  at  the  Easter  Vestry  six  gentlemen  were  appointed 
to  "  inspect  into ''  the  matter ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year  that  building  operations  were^ 
commenced,  upon  which  a  sum  of  over  £162  was  ex- 
pended. In  1766,  and  subsequent  years,  Mary  Winslow 
was  care*taker  of  the  Pest  House,  and  for  her  services- 
received  18«.  each  half-year. 

1763.    Expences  about  the  pest  houfie        0  4  8 

Paid  Mr.  Fastnedge  his  bill  about  the  pest, 

QOuse ...        •••        ...        ...        •.•        ..«     •/  o  o 

Do  expenses  about  D^  0  2  8 

Mrs.  Llnellyn  the  half -part  of  the  purchase 

for  the  pest  house 25  0  0 

These  were,  apparently,  the  preliminary  expenses,, 
and  on  the  cover  of  the  Overseers'  book  of  accounts  from 
1759  to  1768  (No.  4)  there  is  the  following  note  :— 

"Mr.  Geo.  Lane 
Jno.  Birch 
James  Batting 
Aaron  Wooster 
Bicup  Lansdale 
W^  Burnham 
The  above  persons  are  nominated  to  inspect  into  the  Pest 
House  by  the  Order  of  the  Yestry  held  and  duly  summoned 
the  sixth  day  of  April  1764." 
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•      •  ■     •  « 

Daring  the  Spring  of  the  next  year  a  large  amount  of 
building  and  repairing  was  carried  out  at  the  Pest  Honse^ 
as  will  be.  seen  from  the  following  extracts  : — 

1765.    At  a  meeting  about  the  pest  house 0    3    6 

Lawrance  Gomm  his   bill    for  Carpenter^s 
"work  to  the  pest  house       ... 

Mrs.  Dormer  for  Bricklayers  work 

John  Floyd      

Joseph  Pontvfix  * 
Manual  Hobbs  t 
Thomas  Mead  for  glazing 

Mr.  Veary  J     

Thos.  Elliott     

For  the  House  Raring.  Beer  for  the  men, 

•    and  Gravely  and  Carriage 

W^  Mead  for  measuring  the  work 

1765.  paid  at  a  meeting  about  the  pest  house 
Mr.  Dormer  for  work  done    at   the   pest 

llCiUSt?  ...  ••*  ...  ...  ...  ... 

1766.  Mr.  Gomm  a  bill  for  work  doue  at  the  pest 

iiou8e ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

W™  Birch  for  iron  work  and  a  well  rope 

for  the  pest  house  well       

Thomas   Humfrey    for    moving  Gadsdens 

family  to  the  pest  house 

Yftxi  Pussey  for  a  Load  of  Wood  delivered 

at  the  pest  house     ...        ...        ... 

1767.  Chain  for  pest  house  well     

Joshua  Pattison  his  bill  for  mending  ye 

pest  house  windows  012  10^ 

James  Dav6nys§  expences  with  Gold  and 
his  wife  with  the  Small  pox  at  Flackwell 
Heth,  and  at  the  pest  house,  Doctor's 
bill,  Bread' bill  and  other  expences         ...     8    3  10 

1768.  A  Load  of  Wood  for  the  pest  house        ...    0  18    0 
^  of  a  load  of  Billett,  ^  of  Stackwood  and 

50  fagt"         0  17    6 

1769.  Carriage  of  Francis  James  to  the  pest  house    0    2    0 

The  last  payment  to  Mary  Winslow  as  care-taker  of 
the  Pest  House  occurs  at  the  end  of  1775^  after  which  it 
does  not  appear  that  anyone  acted  in  that  capacity. 

1771.    Thomas  Wingrove  for  work  done  at  the 

pest  house     ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    0    2    8 
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*  Of  Downley,  bxickmaker.  .  . 

t  A  stone-mason. 

i  A  blacksmith,  whose  shop  was  situated  in  Oxford-street  near 
the  Half  Moon. 

§  James  Daveny  was  the  doctor. 
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The  Widow  Dormer  for  do 5    2 

Mr.  Pattiflon  for  do 2    6 

1772.  James  Daveny  a  Bill  for  Keeping  a  man 

with  ye  small  pox  at  ye  pest  house         ...  3    3  9 

1773.  Mr.  Mead  for  work  done       7  9 

1780.    Land  tax  for  the  pest  house 0    2  0 

1784.    paid  Mr.  Barton  window  tax  for  the  pest 

nouse.aa        •..        «.•        ...        •••        •••    u    a    u 

Similar  entries  in  reference  to  these  taxes  occur  for 
several  years.  Ten  years  earlier  (in  1 774)  £3  IBs.  Od.  was 
paid  as  window  tax  for  the  Workhouse.  The  overseers, 
however^  entertained  some  objection  to  this  tax,  which 
led  to  the  following  :— 

Expences  at  Marlow  when  we  appeald  about 
the  Workhouse  Windows 0    7    6 

The  appeal  was  unsuccessful,  for  the  window  tax 
appears  among  the  expenses  year  by  year  for  some  time. 
The  old  Pest  House  was  purchased  in  1829  for  £180 
by  Mr.  William  Paine^  who  soon  afterwards  pulled  it 
down.  The  last  entry  relating  to  the  Pest  House  occurs 
at  the  Easter  Vestry  of  1829  to  the  effect  that  £43  lbs. 
had  been  received  as  one- fourth  part  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  building. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Under  this  heading  I  have  grouped  several  interesting 
extracts  from  these  old  accounts  dealing  with  a  variety  of 
subjects.  The  parochial  authorities  used  to  deal  with 
"  varmin  "  in  a  very  summary  manner.  For  the  destruc- 
tion of  '^  powlcatts ''  and  hedghogs  the  sum  paid  was  4(2. 
each  ;  for  sparrows  1/6  per  dozen.  Two  shillings  a  year 
were  paid  "for  writing  out  ye  register  of  such  p"~sons  as 
wer  buryed  in  woollen."  The  first  of  these  entries. occurs 
in  1742.  In  1764  Gerrard's  Cross  appears  as  "  Jallus- 
crass ;"  in  1 766  and  several  subsequent  years  Tylers  Green 
as  "  Tyling  Green."  Cressex  is  written  "  Cressets^" 
"  Cressocks,"  and  "  Cressoks/'  and  does  not  appear  in 
in  its  modern  form  until  the  present  century — in  1819. 

1738.    Spent  at  the  ffalcon  about  on  ting  a  boy  to 

Dennis  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...    0     1     6 

"  Outing  '^ = apprenticing.     A  great  many  instances  occur 
about  this  period  of  boys  and  girls  being  "  outed."    Acts 
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of  Parliament  were  passed  39  and  43  Elizabeth  em- 
powering churchwardens  and  overseers  to  apprentice  the 
children  of  the  poor^  and  separate  lists  with  copies  of 
their  indentures  were  usually  kept  of  such  persons.  I 
sabjoin  a  copy  of  one  of  these  documents  taken  from  the 
register. 

"  An  Agreement  made  between  Timothy  Costard  of  the 
Parish  of  Ghesham  in  the  County  of  Backs  and  the  Church- 
wardens and  Overseers  and  there  successors  of  the  parish  of 
Chipping  Wycombe  in  the  said  County  Witnesseth  that  the 
said  Timothy  Costard  doth  hereby  agree  to  hire  as  a  servant 
girl  Martha  the  daughter  of  John  Bolton  deceased  a  poor  girl 
of  our  said  parish  of  Chipping  Wycombe  for  one  year  at  the 
yearly  wages  of  five  shillings  per  year  To  be  paid  her  in 
money  or  in  Cloths  by  the  said  Timothy  Costard  and  one 
shilling  earnest  as  witness  our  hands  this  30th  day  of  Novem- 
ber 1764. 

Timothy  Costard  the  Master. 

aLron  WoosTER  }  OyevBe^ra. 
James  Batting   J  churchwardens." 

The  '*  one  shilling  earnest ''  was  given  the  girl  by 
'^  the  master  "  to  bind  the  bargain.  Servant  girls  were  a 
good  deal  cheaper  then  than  they  are  at  present.  Even 
allowing  for  the  difference  in  the  valae  of  money^  5/-  a 
year  was  not  an  exorbitant  price  to  pay  a  girl  for  wages. 

1738.    pd.  ye  Scotchmans  Robbery  mony 37    3    6 

In  certain  cases^  when  a  robbery  had  been  committed, 
and  the  thieves  were  not  canght,  the  Borongh  or  parish, 
like  the  Hundred,  appears  to  have  been  held  responsible 
for  the  loss  sustained.* 

In  1746  a  long  list  of  various  commodities  is  given, 
together  with  the  cost  of  several  domestic  utensils. 
These  were  for  the  Workhouse,  and  the  price  of  each 
being  given  separately  in  the  accounts  instead  of  lumped 
as  usual,  enables  us  to  calculate  the  price  of  articles  of 
food,  etc.^  at  that  time — a  century  and  a  half  ago.  We 
find  from  these  entries  that  cheese  was  Sd.  per  lb.,  bacon 
4(2.,  beef  Sd,,  and  veal  2^d,  A  sack  of  peas  cost  14^.,  a 
''  sasepan ''  8*.,  a  ''  buckett "  2«.,  "  2  Tubbs  "  U.,  and  2 

*  See  old  legal  text  books  as  to  the  process  of  pursuing  £elon» 
by  "  Hue  and  Cry." 
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Backs  of  flour  £2  13«.  Ad.  These  prices  seem  to  indicate 
that  while  meat  was  cheap  household  utensils  were  dear. 
Clothing  was  moderate  in  cost^  as  we  find  3  pair  of 
breeches  for  7«.  6d,,  and  10  pair  shoes  for  £1  8^.  lOd. 

In  1 760  the  Militia  accounts  become  intermixed  with 
those  of  the  parish^  and  a  sum  of  £11  11 «.  Od.  was 
''  disbursted  "  for  the  militiamen's  wives^  and  in  the  next 
year  the  amount  paid  was  £31  15^.  lOd,  It  appears  that 
the  authorities  were  at  sea  over  the  matter^  so  they  ex- 
pended 9d.  for  a  copy  of  a  ''  Militia  Act  of  Parliament '' 
to  ascertain  their  position.  The  Overseers  had  the 
Militia  payments  to  make^  and  then  recover  the  amount 
—if  they  could. 

1761.  Receiyed  the  Militia  money  at  Aylesbury...  12    2    0 
Expences  at  Aylesbury  about  getting  the 

Militia  money         0    7    0 

1762.  Paid  for  the  Militia  men  that  was  Drawn 

and  other  expences 63    8    0 

The  Militia  affairs  seem  to  have  troubled  the  parochial 
authorities  a  good  deal.  The  following  extract  carries 
the  matter  a  step  further. 

"June  4th  1762. 

At  a  vestry  then  held  and  duly  summoned  it  was  agreed 
by  the  Officers  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  paridi  of 
Ohippinff  Wycombe  in  the  Coonty  of  Bucks  That  any  person 
within  the  said  parish  liable  to  serve  in  the  Militia  Shall  pay 
down  six  shillings  to  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers 
(which  said  money)  shall  Indemnify  such  persoqs  from 
serving  in  the  6ucks  Militia  for  the  space  of  three  years. 
And  that  a  meeting  will  be  held  at  Mrs  Woosters  at  the 
Maidenhead  by  the  Chnrchwardens  and  Overseers  to  receive 
the  said  money  on  Friday  the  Eighteenth  day  of  this  instant 
June.  And  also  if  any  difficiency  shall  be  in  not  having 
money  to  Indemnify  the  said  persons  (so  paying)  to  receive 
out  of  the  poors  rate  such  sum  or  sums  that  shall  be  wanted* 
And  lastly  any  person  belonging  to  the  said  parish  that  is  not 
willing  to  pay  the  said  sum  of  six  shillings  shall  be  obliged  (if 
provided  he  Bhould  be  drawn)  to  provide  himself  a  substitute 
or  go  himself." 

This  minute  is  signed  by  the  Churchwardens^  the  Over- 
seers^ and  Principal  Inhabitants.  Then  follows  a  list  of 
54  persons  who  paid  their  6«.  A  similar  entry  occurs  in 
1776^  when  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  form  a  stock 
or  fund  to  provide  substitutes  for  persons  drawn  to  serve 
in  the  Militia^  and  the  names  of  48  persons  are  given  who 
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sabscribed  6^.  each.  In  1769  an  attempt  was  made  to 
cany  oat  a  simflar  scheme,  bat  although  a  jMige  is 
headed — ''Names  of  Sobscribers '' — ^no  names  are  en- 
tered. 

1762.  Jan.  15.    Ezpenoes  prodaiming  peace ^    ...    0    2    0 

1763.  paid  Thoa.  Mead  for  Sodering  the  Screw  on 

ye  Pipe  of  the  Gt.  engine 0    13 

Frequent  mention  is  made  about  this  time  of  the 
^*  engins/'  and  charges  are  entered  for  their  ''  playing/' 
"  cleaning  **  and  "  working."  These  were,  no  doubt,  the 
fire-engines^  which  were  formerly  kept  in  the  church  at 
the  west  end,  and  remained  there  down  to  within  living 
memory.  About  this  time  a  letter  from  London  cost  Z\d. 
Yestry  meetings  were  often  held  at  an  inn,  as  the 
following  instances  will  show. 

1739.    Paid  ye  ezpenoes  of  the  Yestry  held  at  ye 

Bell  on  Easter  Tuesday 115    3 

1766.    Expencea  at   the    Easter  Yeatry  at  Mrs. 

w  ooowers      ...         ...         ...         •••         •«.     ^    4    4 

The  next  year  the  expences  at  the  same  inn — the  Maiden- 
heads—Amounted to  £2  ISa.  0(2.  Very  little  business 
appeare  to  have  been  transacted  without  the  aid  of  beer. 
The  items  referring  to  Uquor  are  innumerable.  Beer  is 
charged  for  upon  every  conceivable  occasion — at  baptisms, 
marriages,  vestries,  bell-ringing,  funerals,  &c.,  and  the 
amounts  paid  are  not  always  small  ones.  The  most 
amusing  items  I  have  met  with  touching  upon  this 
matter  occur  in  1764,  thus — 

Dayison  the  Taylor  for  altering  the  Cloths  at 

the  Workhouse  0    4    6 

The  Taylors  beer  0    4    7i 

They  show  that  the  liquor  consumed  by  the  thirsty 
**  Knight  of  the  Goose ''  actually  cost  more  than  his 
labour ! 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  inter- 
esting among  the  entries  of  a  miscellaneous  character 
which  these  old  books  contain. 

177-r.  Feb.  14th.  Ralph  Spicer  being  churchwarden 
at  the  time — I  mention  his  name  because  all  honour  is 


♦Ratified  by  Trealyof  Paris,  Feb.  10,  1763. 
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due  to  him  for  attempting  to  present  the  desecration  of 
the  churchyard^  and  for  endeavouring  to  put  a  stop  to  a 
cruel  and  debasing  sport. 

"paid  Daniel  Pearce  for  Crying  down  the 
Cocks  being  thro'd  at  in  the  ohurohyard 
&c.  on  Shrove  Taeaday     0    0    3 

The  amount  paid  was  small^  but  its  purpose  was  excel- 
lent.    Cock-throwing   was   a   Shrove-tide   custom   very 
prevalent  in  "  the  good  old  times/'  which  has  happily  so 
long  gone  out  of  fashion  that  very  few  people^  probably, 
know   how   the   so-called   sport    was    carried  on.     The 
owner  of  the  bird  would  put  him  in  training  some  time 
before    Shrove  Tuesday  by  throwing  sticks  at  him,  in 
order  to   accustom  him  to  the  threatened  danger,  that 
by  springing  aside  he  might  avoid  the  missile.     When 
the   time  arrived  for  the  sport  to  commence,  the  cock 
was    placed  in  position,  a   stake  with  a  cord   attached 
to    it  was  driven   into   the   ground,    the    other  end  of 
the   cord   being  fastened  to    one    of   the   cock's   legs, 
which;    while  allowing   the   bird    sufficient  freedom    to 
enable  him  to  hop    about,  at  the  same  time  prevented 
him    making    his    escape.       Preliminaries    being    thus 
arranged,   a  crease  was    marked   off  at    a  distance   of 
twenty-two  yards,  at  which  the  person  stood  who  threw 
at  the  bird.     He  was  allowed  three  shies  at  the  cock  for 
twopence,  and  if  he  knocked  him  down,  and  could  run  up 
and  catch  the  bird   before  he  recovered   his  legs,  the 
thrower  won  the  cock,  or  its  equivalent  in  money.     The 
cock,  if  well  trained^  would  elude  the  sticks  hurled  at 
him  for  a  long  time,  and  thus  gain  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  for  his  master.     Sometimes,  however,  the  poor 
creature  was  fastened  by  two  cords,  one  on  each  leg, 
which  were   attached  to   short   stakes   driven   into  the 
ground,  and  it  was  shied  at  for  mere  w^ton  cruelty  to 
see  who  could  knock  him  over  first.     It  is  a  strange 
commentary  upon  the  state  of  religion  and  morals  gen- 
erally during  the  last  century  that  our  churchyards  should 
have  been  put  to  such  profane  uses  as  were  then  cus- 
tomary.    They  were   often  the  rendezvous  for  rowdy 
meetings  of  a  political  or  parochial  character,  sometimes 
even  pigs  were  allowed  to  run  riot  among  the  graves, 
and  games  of  various  kinds  were  frequently  played  within 
the  churchyard. 
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The  cock-throwing  in  Wycombe  took  place  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  Churchyard^  and  on  an  adjoin- 
ing piece  of  waste  land  beyond  the  Vicarage  Farm^  where 
Castle-Btreet  now  is.  This  open  piece  of  groand  was 
used  as  a  playground  by  the  boys  of  the  town,  and  as  a 
drying-ground  by  the  washerwomen;  and  on  Shrove 
Tuesdays  was  the  scene  of  the  annual  piece  of  cruelty — 
shying  at  cocks.  It  was  a  dangerous  game,  and  instances 
are  recorded  when  severe  injuries  were  received  by  the 
spectators  from  the  heavy  weapons  hurled  at  the  prisoner 
at  the  stake.  Disputes  and  quarrels  arose  among  the 
mob  standing  round,  which  often  resulted  in  broken 
arms,  legs,  and  skulls.  It  was  not  until  about  half  a 
century  after  the  date  of  the  above  extract  that  this 
cruel  diversion  was  discontinued. 

On  Jan.  2,  1738,  and  on  several  subsequent  occasions, 
occurs  the  name  of  '^Thos.  Burt,'^  as  a  principal  inhabi- 
tant, and  in  1737  he  figures  as  one  of  the  overseers.  For 
many  years  he  paid  rates  for  the  '^  Parsonage/'  and  for 
*'6rub*d  Ground/'  The  latter  subsequently  became 
chargeable  to  Lord  Shelbume.  This  Thomas  Burt  was 
in  his  early  days  a  labourer,  and  in  1729,  whilst  employed 
in  grubbing  in  Carey's  Grove,  on  the  hill  which  now 
bears  his  name,  he  discovered  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Could  this  spot  have  been  the  "grub'd  ground"  for 
which  he  is  rated  in  the  books  ?  With  the  money  thus 
obtained  he  was  able  to  commence  business  in  the  High- 
street  as  a  ''  maulster,"  and  in  time  he  rose  to  the  posi- 
tion of  one  of  the  chief  tradesmen  in  the  town.  In  ]  750 
it  is  said  that  a  son  of  his  committed  suicide  by  hanging 
himself  in  a  bam  belonging  to  the  Vicarage  farm.  In 
1761  James  Bart  was  one  of  the  churchwardens. 

In  1762  I  find  this  entry  :— 

Beceiyed  of  Mr.  Lane  for  W^  Folkes  and 
the  Quakers  that  he  distrained     1    3    3 

Among  "varmin"  destroyed  about  this  time,  I  find 
in  1772,  4d.  paid  for  a '' wessel ;  "  in  1773,  6rf.  for  the 
"J  of  a  fox;"  in  1775,  2d.  each  for  two  stoats— 910 
sparrows  are  accounted  for  in  that  year.  In  1781  a 
couple  of  badgers  were  numbered  among  the  slain,  and 
paid  -for  at  the  rate  of  1/-  each. 

In  1698  an  order  was  passed  at  a  Quarter  Sessions 
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held  at  Wycombe  directing  the  constables  and  other 
parish  officials  to  apprehend  vagrants^  and  "  caase  them 
to  be  whipped  naked  from  the  middle  upwards  till  their 
bodies  shall  be  bloody^"  and  then  pass  them  on  towards 
their  own  parish.  The  directions  contained  in  this  Order 
were  very  generally  observed  throughout  the  county,  and 
in  some  places  lists  were  kept  of  such  persons,  as  at 
Bnmham,  for  instance,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the 
persons  thus  punished  were  women  and  children. 
"Whether  the  order  was  strictly  carried  out  at  Wycombe, 
or  not,  there  is  no  evidence  adducible  from  the  parish 
records  to  show,  except  of  a  negative  character,  for  in 
going  through  the  books  I  met  with  only  a  single 
instance,  and  that  was  in  1778,  in  which  year  we  find  the 
following  among  the  disbursements  : — 

Paid  W^  Cock  for  going  with  Price  to 
Justice  Toneyn*  and  for  whipping  him    0    3    0 

In  1772  commence  some  interesting  entries  relating 
to  the  two  new  turnpike  roads  which  were  then  in  course 
of  construction.  The  first  is  called  ^'  the  London  Turn- 
pike road,''  which  was  constructed  from  the  bottom  of 
Easton  Street  and  ran  eastward  towards  the  Marsh,  the 
second,  "  the  Cross  Turnpike  road,'*  running  north  and 
south  through  Wycombe  from  Beading  to  Hatfield,  a 
distance  of  50  miles. 

The  present  road  from  High  Wycombe  to  West 
Wycoinbe  had  been  made  by  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  of 
West  Wycombe,  in  1752,  and  its  completion  was  com- 
memorated by  the  erection  of  the  Obelisk  which  stands 
at  the  comer  of  the  Bradenham-road.  The  construction 
of  the  obelisk  was  carried  out  by  Banister  Watts,  stone- 
mason of  High  Wycombe.  A  copy  of  the  account 
rendered  for  the  work  is  still  in  existence,  in  which  the 
various  parts  of  the  structure  are  thus  set  out : — '^  the 
Gollom  in  the  road,  the  Ball,  Capitel,  Gaping  on  the 
Pediestle,  the  Die  pedestle,  the  plinth  and  curb."  The  cost 
of  erecting  the  obelisk  and  doing  some  repairs  at  the 
church  was  £27  7s.  8d.  The  old  West  Wycombe-road, 
portions  of  which  may  still  be  traced,  ran  near  the  river, 
a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the  present  one.     The 

^  He  lived  at  Badnage. 
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improvement  that  had  been  made  in  the  western  approach 
to  the  town  may  have  led  the  inhabitants  to  desire  a 
similar  treatment  to  be  extended  to  the  road  on  the  east 
side. 

Up  to  this  time  the  entrance  to  the  town  by  the 
London-road  had  not  been  a  very  convenient  or  imposing 
one.  The  north  side  of  the  London-road  had  been 
occupied  by  extensive  nursery  gardens,  but  after  the 
thoroughfare  had  been  widened  and  properly  laid  out  the 
garden  ground  was  sold  for  building  purposes,  and  sub- 
stantial residences  were  erected  facing  it.  A  toll-gate  was 
placed  near  the  Hayward's  cottage ;  but  was  pulled  down 
in  1826,  and  a  neat  well-built  toll-bar  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  £500  near  the  top  of  Bassetsbury  Lane.  That  has 
in  its  turn  been  demolished,  but  the  old  toll-house  still 
exists  with  its  clock  to  point  the  hours  to  passers-by. 

The  entrances  to  the  town  on  the  Marlow  and 
Amersham  sides  were,  perhaps,  worse  than  that  from  the 
direction  of  London.  The  Marlow  road  came  down  the 
hill  into  Wycombe  where  the  dell  is  in  what  is  now  the 
Park,  and  passing  Loakes  House  on  its  eastern  side,  now 
the  Abbey,  ran  into  the  town  by  an  old  road  called 
Eorsenden  Lane  at  the  top  of  Easton-street.  In  the 
place  of  that  narrow  inconvenient  lane,  a  broad  well  laid 
out  road  was  constructed  from  the  southern  end  of  St. 
Mary-street.  The  road  running  northward  passed  up 
Crendon  Lane,  and  thence  wound  its  way  along  the 
*'  Shrubbery/'  It  was  narrow  and  rutty,  and  in  bad 
weather  almost  impassable.  It  is  said  that  the  initiative 
in  having  the  new  road  made  in  this  direction  was  taken 
by  the  then  Marquis  of  Salisbury — ^grandfather  to  the 
present  Prime  Minister — who  was  accustomed  to  pass 
this  way  on  his  journey  to  take  the  waters  at  Bath. 
From  Beading  the  road  was  good  all  the  way  to  the  City 
of  Waters  j  but  between  the  Berkshire  town  and 
Hatfield,  where  the  Marquis  resided,  it  was  in  many 
parts  execrable.  On  the  new  ''  Cross  road  '^  a  toll-gate 
was  erected  on  each  side  of  the  town,  near  the  top  of 
Marlow  Hill  on  the  south,  and  towards  Hazlemere  on  the 
opposite  boundary  of  the  valley. 

1772.  Paid  Mr.  Lansdale  what  he  paid  Mr.  Winch 
the  Sarveyor  the  Composition  for  the 
new  Turopike  road  20    0    0 
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1774.    The  Rev4  Mr.  Price  the  composition  mony 

for  the  two  turnpike  roads  10    0    0 

1784.    Mr.  Allnutt  one  years  composition  for  the 
Cross  Turnpike  Road  from  Beading  to 

Hatfield  due  Michaelmas  1783     10    0    (> 

Rich^  Mead  Composition  for  the  London 
Turnpike  Road 5    0    2 

1786.    Composition  for  the  cross  Turnpike  Road  10    0    0 

1796.    Mr.  Daveny  a  Bill  for  work  on  the  roads  ..'.  34  15    9 

Similar  entries  occur  antil  1800. 

The  militia  affairs  cropped  up  again  in  1776^  when 
tlie  subscription  to  the  Stock  was  raised  to  8«.  per  man* 
Two  years  later  the  following  entry  occurs  :— 

1778.    The  weekly  payments  which  be  paid  to  the 

militia  men's  families        55    9    2 

These  payments  were  made  towards  the  support  of  the 
wives  and  children  during  the  time  the  men  were  absent 
on  service. 

1782.  Francis   Dandridge   for   militia  allowance 

from  the  parish      3    0    0. 

Ezpences    for    substitutes    that    was    not 

excepted       ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  8  10 

For  substitutes  to  serve  for  the  subscribers 

in  the  Militia  over  what  was  received     ...  17  11    6 
Ezpencesgoingafter  Militia  mens  substitutes    8    4    2^ 

1783.  Benjamin  Johnson  of  Uzbridge  for  wool 

^v neeiB  •*•,       ••*         •••         •••         *••     ^  x §    kj 

These  werOj  no  doubt^  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouse.  In  1791  the  labour  of  the  poor  brought 
in  £13  68.  bd. 

The  expenses  connected  with  the  Easter  vestry  meet- 
ings had  a  decided  tendency  to  increase.  In  1766  they 
amounted  to  £2  49.  4d. ;  in  1788  they  had  risen  to 
£6  98.  Od.;  and  in  1796  to  £10  8^.  6d.  In  1772  they 
began  with  an  item  for  having  a  waiter  to  attend  on  the 
vestry;  but  he  did  not  very  materially  add  to  the  ex- 
penses, as  they  paid  him  only  a  shilling.  The  overseers 
about  this  time  appear  in  a  new  character  as  money- 
lenders : — 

1788.  Lent  Christopher  Walters  in  his  share  of 

the  houses  in  Wycombe  expectant  on  the 

death  of  his  mother-in-law  Mrs  Lane     ...  10    0    0 

1789.  Printing    bills   of    the    workhouse    being 

broke  open 0    4    0 

William  Cock  for  sticking  them  up  and 
paste ...        ...        ..»        »»»        ».»        •..    U    U    (7 
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This  18  the  first  occasion  upon  which  printing  is  referred 
to.  This  year^  too^  a  post-chaise  and  post-boy  appear 
for  the  first  time. 

About  the  close  of  the  last  century  inoculation  for 
the  smallpox  began  to  be  practised^  and  was  considered  a 
wonderful  advance  on  the  road  towards  getting  rid  of  the 
disease.  By  being  inoculated  the  patient  received  a 
small  portion  of  the  poison  into  his  system^  the  disease 
ran  a  mild  course,  and  future  attacks  were  prevented. 
The  great  objection  to  this  method  of  treatment  was  that 
those  who  were  inoculated,  although  they  had  the  disease 
but  slightly,  were  liable  to  communicate  it  to  others  who 
would  have  it  in  the  usual  way,  and  thus  the  means  taken 
to  prevent  the  smallpox  only  tended  to  spread  it  more 
widely  than  ever.  The  following  is  the  first  instance 
recorded  in  Wycombe : — 

1790.  Thomas  Scnll  half  part  of  his  bill  for 
attending  in  the  Hall  on  on  the  Innoon- 
lation...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    0  15    0 

The  Town   Constables  half  part  of  their 
bills  for  their  attendance  in  the  Hall     ...    0    7    6 

Mrs.  Willis  half  part  of  her  Bill  for  break- 
fast in  the  Hall       0  19    6 

Mr.  Samuel  Treacher  half  part  of  the  wood 

used  in  the  Hall      0  10    6 

1799.    paid  Bichardson's  ffamily  inoculation        ...    2    2    0 

In  1791,  and  following  years,  a  sum  of  £10  is  paid  to  the 
Bev4  James  Price,  Treasurer  of  the  Sunday  Schools,  as  a 
year's  subscription. 

1793.  Paid  William  Johnson,  William  Bridgwater, 
Bobert  Bowers,  Joseph  Priest,  Henry 
Henry,  William  Harris,  and  William 
Oonrtmer,  seven  persons,  balloted  to  serve 
in  the  Militia  for  this  Parish  being  the 
allowance  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
half  part  of  a  Volunteer 28    0    0 

1795.    May  29th. 

**  Whereas  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  and  passed  in 
the  thirty  fifth  year  of  the  Reign  of  his  present  Majesty  King 
George  the  Third  Intituled  an  Act  for  raising  a  certain 
number  of  men  in  the  several  conn  ties  of  England  for  the 
service  of  his  Majesty's  Navy  And  whereas  the  said  Act  hath 
been  pat  into  execution  and  the  number  of  men  to  be  raised 
for  the  said  Parish  of  Chopping  Wycombe  doth  amount  to 
one  man  and  a  half  which  at  the  price  allotted  to  be  paid  by 
his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  acting  in  and  for  the  said 
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Hundred  of  Desborongh  by  the  said  Parish  of  Oheppini^ 
Wycombe  doth  amoant  to  the  sum  of  Fifty  pounds  exclusive 
of  the  expenses  that  shall  and  may  arise  to  the  churchwardens, 
overseers,  and  other  officers  of  the  said  parish  Now  at  a  Yestry 
duly  summoned  held  and  met  by  the  said  churchwardens  and 
overseers  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  said  parish  who  names 
are  hereunto  subscribed  It  is  ordered  and  agreed  that  a  Rate  or 
Assessment  at  sixpence  in  the  pound  shall  be  assessed  rated 
collected  by  Messrs  Thomas  Cox  and  William  Chalk  the  over- 
seers of  the  said  parish  of  Chepping  Wycombe  to  be  by  them 
raised  levied  and  paid  according  to  the  direction  of  the  said 
recited  act." 

In  1824  the  postage  of  a  letter  from  Aylesbary  was 
8d.  In  1827  John  Hulls  was  paid  £14  lis.  6d.  "for 
repairing  engines/' 

The  term  *'  Wycombe  Abbey  "  is  not  found  in  any  of 
the  books.  The  name  is  invariably  written  Loakes  House 
till  we  reach  the  year  1818^  when  it  appears  for  the  first 
time  as  Loakes  Abbey.  The  park  is  mentioned  that  year 
for  the  first  time,  too.  No  reference  is  made  to  a  news- 
paper till  we  reach  1 806,  when  the  "  County  Chronicle '' 
is  named ;  a  few  years  later  the  "  Oxford  Journal "  comes 
on  the  scene. 

The  accounts  are  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1829 
by  J.  W.  Burnham  of  Wycombe.  For  the  year  ending 
March  30,  1882,  a  "special  rate*'  amounting  to 
£8  155.  ll^d.  was  paid  for  Marlow  Bridge,  and  another 
the  next  year  of  £13  Ss.  lid.  These  sums  were  paid 
towards  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  present  iron  sus* 
pension  bridge,  which  was  constructed  in  the  years 
1829-31,  at  an  expense  of  above  £22,000,  including  the 
approaches  to  it  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  cost 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  &c.  The  onus  of  building  the 
new  bridge  and  repairing  it  in  future  was  placed  upon 
the  two  counties  by  the  Act  in  the  proportion  of  four- 
fifths  by  Bucks  and  one-fifth  by  Berks.  The  former 
bridge  was  of  wood,  and  crossed  the  river  from  the 
bottom  of  Duck  Lane,  now  St.  Peter's-street. 

Mrs.  Ann  Spicer  was  one  of  the  Overseers  in  1803. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  record  :— 

"The  Borough  and  pariah  of  Chepping  Wycombe  in  the 

county  of  Bucks 

The  5th  day  of  September  1803. 

At  a  Yestry  this  day  duly  summoned  held  and  met  in  the 
Guildhall  of  the  said  Borough  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
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how  and  in  what  manner  the  money  shoald  be  raised  for  the 
Cloathing  of  the  Volunteers  for  the  Army  of  Defence  of 
EDglaod  for  the  said  Borough  and  Parish.  It  is  ordered  by 
the  churchwardens  Overseers  and  Inhabitants  at  the  said 
Testry  assembled  that  churchwnrdeDS  and  overseers  of  the  said 
Borough  do  raise  and  pay  out  of  the  poon  rates  of  the  said 
Borough  already  made  or  hereafter  to  be  made  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  of  the  said  Borough  for  this  present  year  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  Cloathing  or  uniform  of  sixty 
four  of  the  said  Volunteers  now  iuroUed  in  the  said  Army  of 
defence  being  the  Quota  for  the  said  Borough.  And  it  is 
further  ordered  that  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of  the 
said  parish  do  raise  and  pay  out  of  the  poors  rates  of  the  said 
parish  already  Made  or  hereafter  to  be  made  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  of  the  said  parish  for  this  present  year  the  sum 
of  fifty  pounds  for  the  Cloathing  or  uniform  tor  thirty  two 
Tolunteers  now  inroUed  in  the  said  Army  of  Defence  being 
the  Quota  for  the  said  parish." 

These  volanteers  were  raised  owing  to  a  threatened 
invasion  of  England  by  Napoleon.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  war  with  France  appeared  imminent.  War  was 
declared  in  May^  and  throaghoat  the  country  every 
sacrifice  was  being  made  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
empire.  Wycombe,  Borough  and  Parish  combined,  bad 
to  supply  96  men.  The  military  spirit  had  been  rife  in 
the  town  during  the  last  decade  of  the  18th  century^ 
when  General  Wynne  raised  here  his  famous  regiment  of 
horse,  and  later  a  Military  College  had  been  established, 
so  that  it  may  be  taken  as  granted  that  little  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  raising  the  required  number  of  men 
towards  the  Army  of  Defence. 

B.  S.  Downs* 
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THE  DISUSED  CHURCH  OP  S.  MART,  STOKE 
MANDEVILLB,  AND  THE  BRUDENELL 
MONUMENT. 

Mb.  Chablbs  Straohet  has  written  a  letter  which  has 
recently  appeared  in  the  Bucks  Herald  and  Aylesbury 
News  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  disused  church 
of  Stoke  Mandeville,  but  more  particularly  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  nnprotected  state  of  an  interesting  monument 
in  that  church  to  the  Brudeuell  family,  which  once 
held  the  Manor  of  Stoke.  The  letter  was  written  none 
too  soon,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  receive  the  careful 
consideration  of  our  Society.  The  Brudenell  family  is 
still  existing,  and  its  present  head  is  the  Marquess  of 
Ailesbury ;  there  is  therefore  encouragement  for  hoping 
that  a  successful  effort  will  be  made  to  preserve  the 
monument,  and,  if  possible,  to  protect  the  old  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Mary  from  sacrilege  and  destruction. 
A  wise  suggestion  has  been  made  to  obtain  a  faculty 
to  remove  the  monument  into  the  new  church,  so  that  so 
important  a  memorial  may  not  be  lost  to  this  parish. 
The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Strachey's  letter  will 
abundantly  prove  the  necessity  for  immediate  action 
being  taken. — Ed. 

*^  The  outer  fahric  of  the  church  appears — to  one  without  any 
special  knowledge^ — to  be,  as  yet,  fairly  sound  ;  and  the  churchyard 
seepis  to  be  kept  in  good  order.  But  the  windows  are  broken,  ivy 
has  crept  inside  the  building,  and  it  is  pretty  to  see  the  swallows 
darting  up  and  down  among  the  arches  of  the  nave.  Ceiliuffs  and 
woodwork  are,  of  course,  crumbling  and  collapsing,  bits  of  old  pews 
and  worm-eaten  doors  and  shutters  lie  tumbled  about,  with  other 
ecclesiastical  wreckage  in  various  stages  of  decay  :  here  a  ricketty 
wooden  pulpit  on  ito  side— there  a  oroken  desk  or  book-rest,  to 
which  scraps  of  red  cloth  still  adhere.  The  floor  is  strewn  with 
plaster,  broken  glass  and  loose  rubble  of  all  kinds,  and  the  columns 
of  the  arches  are  scrawled  over  with  names  and  dates,  from  which 
it  may  be  gathered  that  the  place  is  a  common  resort,  especially  at 
bank-holiday  time,  of  persons  whose  motives  for  visiting  it  are 
neither  religious,  archsological,  nor  artistic.  Access  is  easy  :  at 
present  the  chancel  door  stands  open ;  but  should  it  be  locked,  a 
ready  means  of  entry  is  provided  by  a  broken  window,  the  ledge 
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of  which  is  conyenieotly  near  the  ground.  The  Ticar  of  the  parish 
(which  is  a  very  poor  one)  informs  me  that  he  has  repeatedly  and 
at  his  own  expense  attempted  to  protect  the  huilding  from  damage 
by  man  and  by  the  weather,  bat  that  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
do  so ;  he  also  tells  me  that  sacrilegious  invaders  have  actually 
tried  to  disturb  the  tombs,  of  which  the  heraldic  slabs  are  stiU 
decipherable  among  the  dust  and  dilapidation  of  the  floor. 

"In  this  scene  of  desolation  stands  a  monument  which  for 
reasons  of  piety,  archseology,  aud  art,  must  be  rescued  and  preserved. 
Originally  it  was  no  doubt  in  a  more  elaborate  setting  which  has 
vanished  ;  but  the  essential  portion  remains — the  life-sized  recum- 
bent figure  of  a  little  girl,  carved  in  white  marble,  in  Elizabethan 
costume.  The  details  of  the  dress,  the  lace  ruff,  the  hair,  etc.,  are 
treated  with  much  delicacy ;  at  the  head  of  the  figure  are  the 
marble  effigies  of  two  babes  in  swaddling  clothes  ;  traces  of  colour 
Are  observable  throughout.  A  rhymed  inscription,  unpolished  in 
versification  but  touching  in  sentiment,  tells  us  that  this  is  the 
tomb  of  Mary,  Thomas,  aud  *  Dorathy,'  children  of  Edmund 
Brudenell :  *  Upon  Good  Fry  day  at  night  my  doll  departed  * — and 
the  like.  This  monument  is  mentioned  in  various  books  dealing 
with  local  antiquities,  but  no  description  that  I  have  seen  does 
justice  to  its  beauty  aud  interest.  It  bears  no  date,  but  so  strongly 
resembles  (in  the  treatment  of  the  swaddled  babes,  etc.)  the  well- 
known  tomb  in  Aylesbury  Church  of  the  wife  and  children  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  that  it  is  probably  of  about  the  same  period  (1584)  and 
possibly  by  the  same  hand.  If  the  Brudenell  monument  stood  in 
A  museum  as  an  example  of  Elizabethan  sculpture,  it  would  receive 
Ample  attention.  If  it  was  in  a  village  church  in  Normandy  it 
would  be  the  pride  of  the  place ;  tourists  would  visit  it  from  the 
surrounding  towns,  and  a  cafi  close  by  would  drive  a  flourishing 
trade. 

**  The  sculptured  figures  have,  of  course,  suffered  from  time 
And  barbarism — this  happens  even  to  monuments  which  are  as 
carefully  looked  after  as  the  Lee  tomb  already  mentioned.  But 
situated  as  it  is,  the  Brudenell  monument  is  exposed  to  far  greater 
danger.  Visiting  it  last  week,  I  noted  with  great  regret  the  signs 
of  quite  recent  bad  treatment.  The  fingers  of  the  principal  figure 
and  the  nose  of  one  of  the  babies  had  lately  been  damaged  and 
chipped  ;  the  fresh  surface  of  the  broken  marble  and  the  crumbled 
fragments  lying  there  showed  this  beyond  doubt.  On  the  cheek  of 
the  little  girl  was  a  hard  lump  of  red  dust — ^some  light-hearted 
vandal  had  thrown  half  a  brick  (there  are  plenty  to  hand)  at  her. 
Sooner  or  later — it  is  only  a  question  of  time — her  head  will  be 
broken  off  and  sold  to  some  collector  of  curiosities  in  London.  So 
will  a  fine  example  of  the  sculptor's  art  be  lost  for  ever — sacrificed 
by  indifference  and  cruel  neglect.'' 

N.B. — Since  the  foregoing  was  written^  information 
has  reached  me  that  the  Marquess  of  Ailesbury  has 
undertaken,  with  the  assent  of  the  Ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, at  his  own  cost,  to  remove  the  Brudenell  Monument 
into  the  New  Church  at  Stoke  Mandeville. — Ed. 
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For  the  Year  1897. 

The  annaal  gathering  in  connection  with  the  County  Archaeological 
Society  took  place  on  Tuesday.  The  members  and  friends  accora> 
panying  the  excursion  met  at  Aylesbury.  The  party  numbered  about 
thirty,  and  included  Mr.  J.  Parker  and  Mr.  A.  H.  GockSi  hon.  sees.,  and 
Mr.  J.  Williams,  treasurer  and  organising  secretary. 

The  following  is  mainly  from  the  report  written  by  Mr.  Downs,  and 
which  appeared  in  The  Burks  Herald : 

According  to  the  day's  programme,  the  first  stop  was  to  be  made 
at  Newton  I^ngville,  a  Tillage  to  the  north-east  of  Aylesbury.  The  road 
between  these  two  places  lies  through  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  part  of 
the  county,  studded  with  places  of  historic  and  antiquarian  interest,  and 
erer  and  anon  unfolding  some  charming  stretch  of  landscape,  having  an 
undulating  surface  clothed  with  waving  woods  and  smiling  cornfields. 
On  leaving  Aylesbury  the  party  drove  along  Buckingham  Street,  crossing 
Holman^s  Bridge,  pregnant  with  reminiscences  of  the  civil  commotions  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  then  onward  to  Hardwick  and  Whitchurch. 
At  the  latter  place  there  was  much  to  be  noted  as  the  party  drove  through 
the  village,  with  its  ancient  dwelling-houses  and  the  church  crowning  (he 
hill  to  the  right,  and  the  site  of  the  once  famous  Bolebec  Castle  to 
the  left.  A  short  distance  further  on  the  celebrated  Greslow  pastures 
and  the  picturesque  old  Manor  House,  lately  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Rowland,  were  passed,  and  then  presently  leaving  the  main  road  and 
bearing  to  the  right  up  the  hill,  the  party  drove  through  Dunton,  a 
pleiisant  little  old-fashioned  village  where  Bishop  Blomfield  was  once 
rector.  A  considerable  stretch  of  flat  country  between  Swanbourne  and 
Stewkley  was  next  traversed,  and  a  drive  of  about  three  and  a  half  miles 
brought  the  party  to  the  last-named  village,  which  contains  the  most 
perfect  Norman  church  in  the  county,  so  well  known  to  archaeologists. 
After  leaving  Stewkley  the  character  of  the  scenery  began  to  undergo  a 
change  as  the  Portland  beds  gave  place  to  the  Oaktree  clays  and  alluvial 
gravels.    Newton  Longville  was  reached  at  about  noon. 

Newtok  Longville  Church. 

On  arriving  within  the  churchyard,  Mr.  John  Parker  offered  a  few 
brief  remarks  upon  the  Priory  once  existing  here,  and  upon  the  manorial 
history  of  the  parish,  explaining  that  this  was  an  alien  priory  of  Cluniac 
monks,  that  Walter  Giffkrd — tewp.  Hen.  I — gave  his  Manor  of  Newington* 
or  Newton,  to  the  Abbey  of  Longueville,  and  made  it  a  cell  to  the  same. 
Inside  the  church  Mr.  Parker  r^uA  some  notes  upon  the  building  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Rector  (the  Rev.  H.  C.  Blagden),  who  was 
absent  from  home,  and  called  attention  to  the  fiact  that  the  mouldine  of 
the  north-west  pillar  of  the  nave  was  recognised  by  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield 
as  similar  to  some  he  had  seen  at  Longueville  Abbey  in  Normandy. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  heads  and  figures  in  the  chanoeL  Thc^  open* 
ing  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chanoel  had  been  used  either  as  a  ciborium 
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or  aambrey.     Some  old  tiles  preserved  near  the  pulpit  were  found  in 
the  church  in  1881. 

The  church  of  Newton  Lonf^yille  is  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence 
near  the  centre  of  the  village.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Faith,  who  was  the 
patron  of  the  priory.  In  1415  the  priory  was  suppressed  with  other 
alien  houses  by  Henry  V.,  arid  in  1442  Henry  VI.  granted  the  priory  and 
the  manor  of  Newton  Longrille  to  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  New 
College  Oxford,  who,  soon  after  they  came  into  possession,  partly  re-built 
the  church,  and  to  that  period  we  may  refer  the  origin  of  the  present 
chancel  and  tower,  and  the  addition  of  the  clerestory,  which  are  all  in 
the  Perpendicular  style.  The  component  parts  of  the  building  are  a 
western  tower,  a  nave  with  aisles  and  porches,  and  a  chancel  with  a  side 
chapel  on  the  north,  called  the  College  aisle.  The  walls  are  embattled, 
and  on  the  outside  of  the  church  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  there 
is  a  mutilated  figure  which  Browne  Willis  supposed  to  be  a  representa- 
tion of  Death.  At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  figure  of  St.  Faith, 
to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  There  does  not  appear  to  be,  in  the 
existing  building,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  arch,  anything  earlier 
than  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave  and 
the  porches  were  erected.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  tower  and  chancel 
were  re-built,  the  steep-pitched  roof  of  the  nave  removed,  the  walls 
carried  up  higher,  and  a  clerestory'  of  four  windows  on  each  side  was 
inserted.  The  tower  arch  which  opens  into  the  nave  is  finely  pro- 
portioned. The  aisles  communicate  with  the  nave  by  means  of  tv\o 
arches  on  each  side.  They  are  supported  at  the  east  and  west  ends  upon 
piers,  with  a  circular  column  in  the  middle,  having  their  capitals 
ornamented  with  sculptured  figures  of  animals  and  foliage.  The  south- 
eastern pier  is  perforated  by  an  arch,  and  in  the  pier  opposite  may  still 
be  seen  the  passage  which  formerly  led  to  the  rood-loft.  Under  the  arch 
lies  a  stone  head,  which  was  found  a  few  years  ago  embedded  in  a 
cottage  wall,  and  it  was  placed  in  its  present  position  with  a  view  to 
its  preservation.  The  chancel  is  entered  under  a  lofty  obtuse  pointed 
arch,  ornamented  with  a  string  of  sculptured  quatrefoils,  supported  by 
semi-octagonal  columns  with  sculptured  capitals.  Most  of  the  windows 
are  good,  and  the  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  very  elaborately 
finished.  It  is  divided  by  a  transom  into  two  portions,  the  lower 
storey  containing  four  lights  with  cinquefoil  heads,  and  the  upper 
division  eight  trefoil  lights,  terminating  above  in  three  trefoils  in 
the  spandrSs.  There  are  niches  inclosing  piscinse  and  credence  shelves 
at  the  east  end  of  the  aisles  and  in  the  chancel,  thus  indicating  the 
position  of  the  altars  in  former  times.  The  priscina  in  the  chancel  is 
▼ery  good.  It  is  within  a  cinquef oil-headed  niche  having  three  small 
stone  shields  within  the  recess  and  four  above  it.  On  two  of  them  are 
cut  the  arms  of  William  of  Wykeham,  the  founder  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  to  which  this  manor  and  advowson  belongs.  Near  the  priscina 
is  another  curious  small  niche  ornamented  with  three  finials  sculptured 
with  flowers,  affixed  to  the  wall  between  the  columns  of  the  arches,  and 
resting  on  corballed  heads.  The  north  chapel,  sometimes  called  the 
Coll^-aisle,  communicates  with  the  chancel  by  means  of  a  spacious 
arch.  In  the  tower  are  a  peal  of  six  bells  and  a  clock,  the  pulpit  is 
square,  the  church  is  seat^  with  plain  open  deal  benches,  and  the  font 
has  an  octagonal  pyramidal  wooden  covering  of  early  seventeenth 
century  work.    The  bowl  of  the  font  is  of  an  early  date;  but  the 

?ilaster8  are  modem,  and  were  presented  by  the  late  Dean  Bickersteth  of 
lichfield  when  Archdeacon  of  Buckingham.  The  wood  roofs  are 
handsome.  They  are  ceiled  in  wainscot  and  well  carved,  and  the 
dividing  beams  are  some  of  them  partly  gilt,  and  exhibit  other  evidences 
of  former  ornamentation.    At  the  intersections  of  the  beams  are  roses 
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and  other  designs  carved  in  oak.  In  the  chancel  a  shield  attached  to  one 
of  the  beams  bears  the  arms  of  William  of  Wykeham,  and  the  corbals 
upon  which  it  rests  are  formed  of  two  full-length  figures,  seated.  The 
Communion  plate  is  dated  1685,  and  the  parish  register  begins  in  1561. 
There  are  a  few  memorials  of  interest.  At  the  entrance  to  the  college 
pew  in  the  north  chapel  is  a  large  sepulchral  slab  despoiled  of  its  brasses. 
In  the  chancel  are  commemorated  the  Rev.  Anthony  Nourse  San- 
derson, LL.B.,  Bector  here  for  thirty  years,  who  died  in  1795  ;  the  Be  v. 
Robert  Wetherell,  Rector  twenty-eight  years,  who  died  in  1842 ;  Emma 
Margaret  Hall,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hughes,  Rector,  who  died  Feb.  13, 
1846 ;  also  the  wife  and  daughter  of  another  rector,  the  Rev.  T.  Le 
Mesurier.  The  living  is  a  Rectory  worth  about  £300  per  annum,  and 
many  of  the  parish  priests  here  have  risen  to  places  of  eminence  in 
tlic  Church.    Among  the  famous  ecclesiastics  may  be  enumerated  : 

Cl)  William  Geocyn  pres.  1479;  died  1522.  A  profound  scholar; 
tutor  and  friend  of  Erasmus ;  Master  of  All  Saints'  College,  Maidstone. 
In  1889  a  brass  was  placed  to  his  memory  in  the  ante-chapel  of  New 
College  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Blagden. 

(2)  John  Young,  D.D.,  inst.  1525;  died  1526;  was  a  native  of 
Newton  Longville,  Dean  of  Chichester,  titular  Bishop  of  Gallipoli, 
Warden  of  New  College,  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury. 

(3)  Henry  Cole,  LL.D.,  pres.  1545 ;  died  1579.  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's  and  Salisbury,  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  Provost  of  Eton  College,  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's. 

(4)  Thomas  Le  Mesubier,  pres.  1799,  a  great  controversialist. 

(5)  Robert  Wetherell,  LL.B.,  pres.  1813,  died  1842,  Prebendary 
of  Hereford.  The  church  was  restored  between  1881-91  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  £2,000. 

Blbtghlby  Church. 

Having  completed  their  inspection  of  Newton  Longville,  the  members 
drove  to  Bletchley  and  visited  the  Church. 

Bletchley  Church  is  a  handsome  structure  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  as 
it  occupies  an  elevated  position  northward  of  the  village  it  can  be  seen 
for  some  distance.  It  is  approached  by  an  avenue  of  ancient  yew  trees, 
and  consists  of  a  south  porch,  west  tower,  clerestoried  nave,  with  aisles, 
chancel  and  north  chapel.  With  the  exception  of  the  north  aisle  all  the 
walls  are  embattled.  The  last  battlement  but  one  on  the  east  is  curiously 
sculptured  with  a  chalice  ;  the  others  are  all  plain.  The  general  style  of 
the  architecture  of  the  church  is  Perpendicular.  There  are,  however,  a 
Decorated  window  and  doorway,  and  the  arch  of  the  inner  door  of  the 
porch  is  enriched  with  Norman  ornamentation.  There  is  a  large  west 
window  in  the  lower  stage  of  the  tower,  and  a  two-light  window  in  each 
face  of  the  upper  stage.  The  tracery  in  some  of  the  windows  is  very 
good ;  but  most  of  the  windows  are  square-headed.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  a  monument  to  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  Browne  Willis,  the 
antiquary,  whose  grandfather  became  possessed  of  the  manor  of  Bletchley 
in  1674.  Browne  Willis  succeeded  to  the  estates  in  1724,  died  at 
Whaddon  Hall  in  1760,  and  was  buried  at  Fenny  Stratford.  In  1704  he 
obtained  a  faculty  to  restore  and  beautify  the  church  and  form  a 
mortuary  chapel  for  himself  and  family  in  the  north  aisle.  The  work  he 
carried  out,  according  to  the  bad  taste  prevalent  at  the  time,  was  much 
out  of  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  building.  There  was,  in  fact,  too 
much  beautifying  (of  its  sort)  and  too  little  restoring.  The  tower 
contains  a  clock  and  a  peal  of  eight  bells,  re-cast  by  Rudall,  of 
Gloucester,  in  1712.  One  was  re-cast  in  1868,  and  the  entire  peal 
renovated  in  1893  at  a  cost  of  £125.    The  orgap,  a  small  but  fine-toned 
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instrnment,    placed    in    the   north    chapel,    was   opened    on    Sandny, 
Oct.  28th,  1860. 

The  church  contains  several  curious  memorials.  The  most  ancient 
among  them  is  situated  under  the  eastern  arch  between  the  chancel  and 
the  north  chapel,  and  commemorates  Richard,  Lord  G-rey  de  Wilton,  who- 
died  at  Water  Hall  in  this  parish  in  1442,  and  was  buried  here  with  his 
son  and  grandson.  The  monument  consisto  of  an  altar  tomb,  upon  which* 
is  placed  a  recumbent  effigy  in  white  marble.  It  represents  a  knight  in 
armour,  with  his  head  resting  upon  his  helmet  and  his  feet  upon  a  lion. 
His  gauntlets  and  sword  lie  by  his  side,  and  his  hands  are  joined  in> 
the  attitude  of  prayer.  On  the  tomb  is  an  ancient  helmet  which  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  Lord  de  Grey.  When  Browne  Willis  restored  the 
charch  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  oentury,  he  caused  the  effigy  to 
be  repaired  and  re-cut  by  Weston,  the  statuary.  The  Greys  became- 
posse^ed  of  the  manorial  estates  here  by  the  marriage  of  John  de  Grey 
with  Helena,  daughter  of  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  his 
descendants  held  the  property  for  over  400  years.  In  160S,  Thomas,  the 
last  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  was  attainted,  and  his  estates  forfeited  to  the 
Crown,  and  three  years  later  James  I.  bestowed  Bletchley  upon  George 
Villiers,  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham.  During  the  Commonwealth 
the  property  was  confiscated  ;  but  at  the  restoration,  George  Villiers.  the 
second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  recovered  it,  and  in  1674  he  conveyed  it  to 
Thomas  Willis,  grandfather  of  Browne  Willis,  who  came  into  possession* 
in  1724. 

In  the  north  chapel,  which  is  the  mausoleum  of  the  Willis  family,  is 
a  raised  altar  tomb  to  the  memory  of  Catharine,  the  wife  of  Browne 
Willis,  who  died  at  Whaddon  Hall  in  1724,  and  was  interred  here.  On 
the  monument  are  shields  bearing  the  family  arms.  There  are  also  some 
wooden  tablets  containing  the  arms  of  Walter  GifEard,  who  held  the 
manor  in  the  11th  century ;  of  the  De  Greys,  and  George  Villiers,  Duke- 
of  Buckingham.  Affixed  to  the  wall,  not  far  from  Mrs.  Willis's  tomb, 
are  figures  in  relievo  representing  a  man  in  a  doublet  and  short  coat  and 
eight  children  behind  him,  all  kneeling.  There  are  also  memorials  here 
on  flat  gravestones  to  the  father  and  mother  of  Browne  Willis  and  other 
membera  of  the  family.  One  of  the  inscriptions  states  that  both  Browne 
Willis  and  his  wife  were  descended  from  the  ancient  lords  of  Bletchley. 

In  the  chancel  itself,  affixed  to  the  north  wall,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable memorials  in  the  county.  This  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Sparke,  who  became  rector  of  the  church  in  1578,  and  died 
in  1616.  On  a  copper  plate  is  the  Doctor'tt  portrait,  which,  from  the 
similarity  in  the  style  of  the  work,  is  supposed  to  have  been  engrav^  by 
Dr.  Haydock,  the  artist  who  executed  the  portrait  of  Erasmus  Williams, 
rector  of  Tingewick,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  in 
that  parish.  He  died  in  1608,  and  was  therefore  a  contemporary  of  Dr. 
Sparke.  Another  tablet  commemorates  Rose,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Sparke, 
wno  died  in  1615,  aged  68.  There  is  also  a  very  curious  monument  to- 
the  memory  of  Edward  Taylor,  and  Faith,  his  wife,  which  is  ornamented 
with  their  portraits  sketched  in  white  on  black  marble,  and  embellished 
with  various  devices  the  purport  of  which  is  not  very  apparent.  The 
inscription  on  the  monument  is  as  curious  as  the  rest  of  the  memorial. 
The  ceiling  of  the  chancel  is  divided  into  twelve  compartments  painted 
and  ornamented  with  figures  of  the  Apostles,  the  portion  directly  over  the 
altar  consisting  of  a  **  Tetragrammaton  *'  (Hebrew)  within  a  triangle  sur- 
rounded by  cherubs.  In  the  chancel  are  foar  early  sedilia  which  had 
been  hidden  by  Browne  Willis,  and  have  since  been  uncovered.  The- 
leredos  is  of  Painswick  and  Mansfield  stone ;  the  choir  stalls  are  of  carved 
oak,  and  in  1886  the  east  window  was  filled  with  stained  glass.  During 
the  restoration  of  the  church  in  1867-8,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W. 
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White,  F.S.A.f  of  London,  the  windows  and  doorway  of  the  chancel  which 
liad  been  misplaced  were  restored  to  their  proper  positions,  and  the 
pinnacles  of  the  tower  added  by  Willis  were  removed.  The  pnlpit  was 
the  gift  of  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  W.  Bennitt.  It  is  of  stone,  and  in 
the  panels  are  represented  our  Lord  and  the  four  Evangelists. 

B  letch  ley  affords  another  instance  of  a  rectory  supplying  dignitaries 
to  the  church.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  incumbents  of  this 
parish  may  be  enumerated  the  following : 

(1)  William  de  Lambsth,  instituted  in  1S51,  died  in  1360,  was  a 
Prebendary  of  St.  Stephen's  College,  Westminster. 

(2)  Thomas  de  Ettbsle  became  the  first  master  of  St.  Benefs 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1352. 

(3)  William  Heulett,  1364,  a  Prebendary  of  Empingham,  in 
Lincoln  Cathedral. 

(4)  William  Stbwklby,  LL.B.,  1396,  a  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's. 

(5)  John  Bbrnabd,  died  1419,  a  Prebendary  of  Lincoln. 

(6)  David  Hopton,  1477,  Canon  and  Archdeacon  of  Exeter. 

(7)  William  Webster,  LL.B.,  1526,  a  Prebendary  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral. 

(8)  Thomas  Sparke,  B.D.,  1578,  Archdeacon  of  Stowe ;  Prebendary 
of  Sutton-in-Marisco. 

(9)  Martin  Benson,  1727,  Archdeacon  of  Berks,  Prebendary  of 
Durham,  and  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

Besides  these,  William  Cole,  the  Antiquary,  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  in  1753  by  Browne  Willis,  and  three  of  the  Willis  family  were 
rectors. 

The  ANNT7AL  Meeting 

Of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Eight  Bells  Hotel,  Bletchley. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Shaw,  vicar  of  High  Wycombe. 
The  first  business  was  the  election  of  officers.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  was 
re-elected  President,  and  all  the  Vice-Presidents  were  re-elected,  the  name 
of  the  Archdeacon  of  Buckingham  being  added  to  the  list.  Mr.  J.  Parker 
and  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks  were  re-appointed  hon.  sees.,  and  Mr.  J.  Williams 
treasurer.  The  following  were  added  to  the  committee :  the  Rev.  C.  O. 
Phipps,  vicar  of  Aylesbury  ;  Mr.  W.  Forbes  Laurie,  of  High  Wycombe  ; 
and  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Shaw.  Mr.  Williams  presented  the  financial  state- 
ment, by  which  it  appeared  that  the  year  opened  with  a  balance  in  hand 
of  £36  10^.  4d. ;  the  receipts  amounted  to  £82  1«.,  making  a  total  of 
£118  lU.  4/Z.  After  paying  current  expenses  there  was  a  balance  in 
hand  of  £27  4«.  Ad.  There  was,  however,  an  account  owing  for  the 
Records  of  1896,  and  other  printing,  towards  the  liquidation  of  which 
the  Treasurer  had  in  hand  nearly  £50.  This,  he  thought,  was  a  very 
satisfactory  state  of  affairs,  after  having  been  in  debt  for  about  twelve 
years,  and  it  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  increased  popularity  of  the  Society 
And  the  greater  interest  taken  in  its  proceedings.  The  total  number  of 
mem  here  was  183. 

Mr.  J.  Parker,  as  one  of  the  hon.  sees.,  gave  a  brief  report,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Cocks,  who  referred  to  the  efforts  which  had  been  made 
for  the  preservation  of  Ickford  Church.  In  reference  to  the  pile-dwelling 
discovered  at  Hedsor,  he  said  the  site  had  been  flooded  out  by  an  influx  ' 
of  water,  which  required  a  steam  pump  for  two  days  to  remove.  He 
applied  for  assistance  towards  carrying  on  the  work  of  excavation  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  but  his  application  was  sent  in  too  late,  so  they 
would  have  to  postpone  the  excavations  another  year.  Mr.  James  • 
Rutland,  of  Taplow,  a  valued  member  of  their  Society,  had  kindly  and 
onerously  offered  them  some  of  his  collection  of  palaeolithic  stone  imple- 
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mrnts ;  bat  they  had  no  proper  place  to  put  them,  and  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  to  lose  the  offer  Mr.  Rntlana  had  made  them.  £10  would 
purchase  a  casR,  and  if  they  had  a  proper  one  then  they  could  start  a 
county  collection  of  local  flints.  Now  was  the  time  to  make  a  beginning 
in  that  direction,  for  if  they  did  not  close  with  the  offer  they  had  they 
might  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  flint  arrow  heads  and  other  interesting 
specimens  of  the  stone  age.  They  required  an  air-tight  oaken  case  in 
whi'-h  they  could  preserve  them  properly. 

Mr.  W.  Forbes  Laurie  supported  Mr.  Cocks'  request.  It  was'  ulti- 
mate, y  resolved  that  a  case  should  be  provided  for  the  purpose  named. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  a  copy  of  Dr.  Lee's  "History  of  Thame 
Church"  should  be  purchased  for  one  guinea.  The  following  new 
members  were  electeci :  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Ragg,  vicar  of  Marsworth  ;  Mr. 
E.  Parker,  Thame ;  Mr.  P.  J.  Rutland,  Mayor  of  Wycombe ;  Mr.  E.  Ford, 
Snakeley  Mill,  Londwater ;  Rev.  J.  B.  Kirby,  Wooburn.  The  Rev. 
W.  H.  Summers  was  elected  an  honorary  member,  on  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Parker.  After  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  concluded  Dr.  Brad- 
broifyk  gave  some  interesting  particulars  about  the  church  at  Bletchley 
and  also  some  extracts  from  the  parish  registers  which  he  was  in  conrse 
of  transcribing. 

Thb  Bbickhills. 

On  leaving  Bletchley  a  drive  across  a  most  delightful  stretch  of 
country  through  Fenny  Stratford,  and  along  the  old  Watling  Street, 
brought  the  members  to  Little  Brickhill.  They  were  met  on  the  Vicarage 
lawn  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Banting  and  Mrs.  Banting,  who  accorded  them 
a  most  hearty  welcome,  and  conducted  them  to  seats  conveniently 
arranged  beneath  the  friendly  shade  of  a  venerable  elm.  Mr.  Banting 
then  read  a  Paper  on  the  history  of  the  Brickhills. 

After  a  few  introductory  remarks,  the  rev.  gentleman  gave  a  short 
account  of  Browne  Willis,  to  whom  North  Bucks  owes  so  much,  and  then 
came  to  the  subject  proper  of  his  Paper.  As  regards  the  derivation  of 
the  name,  which  is  found  in  documents  as  Brichella,  Brichellffi,  and 
Brichelle,  he  thought  it  was  well  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
a  British  tribe,  who  have  left  signs  of  their  occupation,  inhabited  the 
bills,  to  whom  the  Romans  gave  the  Latinised  name  of  Brichellas.  One 
thing  was  quite  certain,  the  name  had  nothing  to  do  with  brickfields, 
there  being  nothing  of  the  sort  anywhere  near.  Each  of  the  Brickhills 
has  features  of  its  own,  both  in  history  and  situation. 

Bow  Brickhill. — The  massive  tower  of  the  church  stands  on 
ground  683  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  on  a  clear  day  no  less  than 
thirteen  other  church  towers  can  be  seen  from  it.  Lipscomb  says  that 
at  one  time  the  manor  belonged  to  a  family  named  Boel  or  Bouels.  In 
Norman  times  the  prefix  was  written  BoUe,  and  mention  is  made  of  a 
Lady  Anuora,  who  figures  in  the  annals  of  Great  Brickhill,  wishing  to 
restore  the  lands  of  1k>le  Brykehell  to  the  family  of  Bouels.  Soon  idfter 
the  Conquest  Walter  Giffard  held  the  Manor,  and  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  Abbey  of  Wobum  held  the  advowson,  the  high  tower 
was  built  to  serve  as  a  beacon  to  enable  travellers  and  hunters  to  find 
their  way  through  the  forest  and  marshes  extending  over  the  Ousel 
valley  below.  The  first  rector  who  appears  was  John  de  Eraex,*  presented 
in  1219.  The  church  is  mostly  of  the  Perpendicular  style  of  architecture, 
and  dedicated  to  All  Saints.  In  1756  Browne  Willis  promoted  a  sub- 
scription for  the  restoration  of  the  church,  which  had  been  unfit  for 
Divine  worship  for  above  a  century.  During  the  last  ten  years  it  has 
been  much  improved.    The  registers  commence  in  1663. 

Little  Bbigkhill,  half-way  between  Bow  and  Great  Brickhill,  is 
on  the  ancient  Watling  Street.    The  hill  is  over  a  mile  long,  and  about 
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twelve  years  ago  was  rendered  notorious  by  the  big  bell  *'  Paul "  resting" 
half-way  np  for  a  few  days,  the  traction  engine  being  unable  to  move  it 
—the  bell  was  on  its  way  from  Loughborough  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London.  The  assizes  and  general  gaol  delivery  for  the  county  were  held 
here  from  1433  to  1688,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  gibbet  where 
the  criminals  were  hanged  was  erected  at  the  cross  roads  just  outside  the 
village.  In  ancient  days  frequent  fairs  were  held  here,  the  chief  one 
being  on  the  Eve  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene's  Day  (July  21st),  to  whom  the 
church  is  dedicated.  The  first  vicar  on  record  is  John  de  Da  vent  re, 
presented  by  the  Prior  of  Combwell,  1227.  The  church  has  a  small 
embattled  tower,  60  feet  high,  \\ith  large  buttresses.  Its  style  is  of  the 
early  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  periods.  On  the  north  side  there  was 
formerly  a  chantry  chapel,  of  which  the  arch  and  piscina  still  remain ; 
but  it  was  blown  down  in  1703  by  a  high  wind.  The  registers  date 
from  1559.  There  is  an  entry  of  Agnes  Potter,  of  Dunstable,  as  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill.  She  died  here  on  her  way  home,  November 
30th,  1642.  Williams,  a  soldier  of  the  King's  army,  was  buried  August 
27th,  1644.  Between  1561  and  1618  occur  the  names  of  forty-two 
persons  who  suffered  death  and  were  buried  at  this  place  in  consequence 
of  sentences  pronounced  at  the  assizes  held  here.  In  the  church  there  is 
an  old  collection-box,  dated  1669.  In  the  yestry  is  a  curious  panel, 
inscribed  to  the  memory  of  William  Bennett,  who  died  here  in  1652,  on 
his  way  from  London  to  Chester,  and  a  tomb  dated  January  17th,  172}, 
to  "  True  Blue  "  and  Eleanor,  his  wife.  The  Marquis  of  Anglesey  stay^ 
at  the  George  Inn  on  his  way  back  from  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  This 
was  a  busy  hostelry  in  the  old  coaching  days. 

Gbeat  Bbigkhill. — ^After  briefly  tracing  the  descent  of  the  manor, 
Mr.  Banting  said  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion  that 
Great  Brickhill  figured  conspicuously  in  English  History.  The  Earl  of 
Essex,  General  of  the  Parliamentary  Army,  was  stationed  here  to  keep 
open  the  communication  with  London.  Two  letters  are  extant  written 
by  him,  dated  at  Brickhill  Magna,  July  9  and  20,  1643.  The  long  list  of 
rectors  cqmmences  in  1218  with  Galfridus  de  Bello  Campo.  The  church, 
of  mixed  styles,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  has  a  massive  tower 
40ft.  high.  There  are  some  handsome  modem  stained  glass  windows 
chiefly  placed  to  the  memory  of  mehibers  of  the  Dunoombe  family,  and  a 
fine  organ  presented  by  the  late  Lady  Duncombe.  The  manor  house  waa 
rcKlecorated  in  1859.  There  is  a  small  manor  attached  to  Great  Brickhill 
called  the  Grange,  and  this  estate  was  purchased  recently  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Mills,  of  London. 

Mr.  Banting  having  concluded  his  Paper,  of  which  the  foregoing  is 
but  a  brief  outline,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilding,  F.S.A.,  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  having  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  most  exhaustive  account 
of  a  very  interesting  district.  He  then  proceeded  to  add  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  destroyed  chantry  formerly  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church,  which  he  thought  was  probably  erected  somewhere  near  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edwaiti  II.,  1307,  by  one  of  the  Level  family, 
who  held  the  manor  at  that  time. 

The  Rev.  M.  B.  Nepean,  rector  of  Great  Brickhill,  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Gilding  for  coming  so  far  to  speak  to  them  on  the  interest- 
ing subject  of  chantries.  This  was  briefly  seconded  by  Mr.  Parker,  who 
included  the  name  of  Mr.  Banting  in  the  proposal,  which  Mr.  Cocks 
supported,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously.  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Foster,  of 
Wootton,  Beds,  also  offered  some  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  chantries. 

The  visitors  then  partook  of  tea,  which  was  served  on  the  lawn,  and 
after  a  hurried  inspection  of  the  interesting  old  church,  the  party  left 
Little  Brickhill  with  the  intention  of  visiting  Great  BrickhiU  Church, 
but  this  part  of  the  programme  was  omitted,  and  they  drove  on  to 
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SOULBURY, 

Where  a  stay  was  made  to  see  the  interior  of  the  church,  which  is 
dedicated  to  All  Saints,  and  stands  in  a  very  commanding  position  on  an 
eminence  rising  from  the  village  street.  It  is  a  building  chiefly  in  the 
Decorated  style,  and  consists  of  a  massive  tower,  south  porch,  a  nave 
with  aisles,  and  chancel.  The  tower  is  embattled,  and  opens  into  the 
nave  and  north  aisle  by  two  good  arches.  Two  arches  on  each  side 
separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles,  and  there  are  four  windows  in  the 
clerestory  of  three  lights  each.  The  chancel  is  large  and  lighted  by  five 
good  windows.  There  are  piscinsB  in  the  chancel  and  in  the  south  aisle, 
and  the  steps  to  the  rood-loft  remain  in  the  north-east  pier  of  the  nave. 
The  font  is  octagonal,  with  a  shield  and  a  lozenge  alternately  in  the 
middle  of  each  compartment  inclosed  by  a  quatrefoil.  The  church 
contains  a  great  many  memorials  of  the  Lovett  family  of  Lisoombe 
House,  the  oldest  being  a  brass  to  "  Thomas  Lovet,  Arm.  ob.  1491."  The 
advowson  was  vested  in  the  Mansells  before  1231,  and  was  afterwards 
acquired  by  the  Lovetts.  In  1499  the  rectory  was  appropriated  to 
Wobum  Abbey,  and  a  vicarage  was  thereupon  ordained.  It  is  now  in 
the  gift  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  Return. 

Resuming  their  places  in  the  vehicles,  the  party  drove  by  Liscombe 
Park,  and  thence  by  Wing  to  Aylesbury,  after  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
and  enjoyable  day.  The  route  taken  had  been  through  some  of  the  most 
charming  scenery  the  county  can  boast  of,  and  the  views,  especially 
round  the  Brickhills,  were  extensive  and  extremely  beautiful ;  so  that, 
taken  altogether,  the  excursion  of  1897  will  have  to  be  ranked  among  the 
most  successful  the  Society  has  had.  Many  thanks  were  express^  to 
Bir.  Williams,  the  Treasurer,  for  the  admirable  arrangements  he  made  for 
the  conduct  and  comfort  of  the  members  of  the  Society  and  their  friends. 
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INVENTORIES  OP  THE  PARISH  CHURCH  OF 
ALL  SAINTS,  AND  OF  THE  CHAPEL  OF  THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY,  WYCOMBE. 

Although  a  fair  number  of  mediaBval  inventories  of  the 
goods  and  ornaments  of  our  parish  churches  are  now 
known,  series  of  such  relating  to  the  same  church  are 
comparatively  few.  A  single  inventory  is  always  more  or 
less  interesting,  but  the  special  value  of  a  series  is  that 
the  successive  lists,  if  properly  collated,  will  show  the 
various  additions,  losses,  or  substitutions  which  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  goods  of  a  particular 
church. 

The  inventories  under  notice,  of  the  Parish  Church  of 
Wycombe,  are  entered  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  interest- 
ing MS.  known  as  "Leger  Book  N°  1,^'  which  is  now  in 
the  custody  of  Mr.  John  Parker,  F.S.A.,*  on  behalf  of 
the  Governors  of  the  Wycombe  Grammar  School  and 
Almshouse  Foundation.f  This  MS.  is  a  folio  volume, 
written  on  parchment,  and  containing  originally  226 
numbered  leaves,  besides  two  at  the  beginning  and  one 
at  the  end  which  are  treated  as  fly-leaves  and  not  num- 
bered. The  following  are  missing:  ff.  36-42,  44,  45, 
104r-107,  118,  119,  and  157.  Up  to  f.  144  the  leaves  are 
numbered  in  Roman  numerals  on  the  upper  right  hand 
comer,  but  from  f.  145  the  numbering  is  continued  by  a 
1 6th  century  scribe  in  the  middle  of  the  leaf  instead  of  at 
the  comer.  After  f.  IdO  the  leaves  are  again  numbered 
on  the  comers  in  1 7th  century  Arabic  numerals. 

The  volume,  which  is  bound  in  black  leather,  was  the 
giflb  of  William  Redehode,  mayor^  in  1475,  as  appears  by 

'"'  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Parker  for  affording;  me  special 
facilities  for  transcribing  and  collating  such  of  the  contents  of  the 
volume  as  are  printed  in  this  paper. 

t  The  Governors  are  now,  and  before  a  new  scheme  had  been 
constituted  the  Charity  Trustees  were,  the  custodians  of  the  Manu- 
script from  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  temp. 
Wm.  IV. 
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the  following  memorandam,  in  his  own  hand  apparently, 
at  the  top  of  the  first  leaf: 

In  Dei  nomine  Amen  Anno  Domini  Millesimo 
CCCClxxv^  et  anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  Qaarti 
post  conqaestum  xv^  Ego  Willelmus  Bedehode 
tnnc  Maior  ville  et  Burgi  de  Wycombe  ad 
honorem  Dei  beate  Marie  virginis  et  omniam 
sanctoram  dedi  istnd  libram  Bargensibns  dicte 
ville  et  Burgi  vocatam  a  regester  pro  omnibus 
bonis  cartis  evidencijs  redditibus  et  nominibas 
feoffatoram  de  omnibus  terris  efc  tenementis 
cum  suis  pertinentibus  ecclesie  parochiali  de 
Wycombe  predicte  et  dictis  Burgensibus  per- 
tinentibus sive  spectantibus  infra  villam  predic- 
tam,  etc. 

On  the  verso  of  the  same  leaf,  and  in  the  same  hand, 
is  the  following  table  of  its  first  contents : 

f.  1  &.]  Kalendar  omnium  bonorum  cartarum  evi- 
denciarum  actarum  statutorum  et  concessionum 
ac  nominarum  \sic\  omnium  feofiatorum  de  et 
in  omnibus  terris  et  tenementis  redditibus  et 
servicijs  cum  omnibus  Juribus  et  suis  pertinenti- 
bus ad  ecclesiam  parochialem  omnium  sanctorum 
de  Wycombe  sen  Capellam  beate  Marie  virginis 
ibidem  ac  et  Maiorem  et  Burgenses  dicte  ville 
et  Burgi  pertinent  sen  spectant  scripti  sunt  in 
his  verbis  subscriptis  videlicet  pro  bonis  dicte 
ecclesie  rectum  [sexto  et  septimo  foliis]  *  sequeu- 
tibus  &c. 

Bona    Capelle    beate    Marie    virginis  z 

ibidem         rectum  folium     .         .  viij® 

Carte  et  Evidencie  predicte  Capelle  et 

Ville         rectum  folium         .         .  zl 

Acta  et  Stututa  predicte  Ville     rectum 

folium          .....  Ix 

Concessiones  Maioris   et   Burgensium  xx 

rectum  folium      ....  iirj 
[&  ordinances  of  pies  added,'] 

^  Written  over  an  erasure. 
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Nomina  feoflTatorum  omniam  terraram 
et  tenementoram  ibidem  rectum 
folinm  .....         ozx 

Concessiones  Maioris  et  Bargensiam 
facte  Willelmo  Redehode  rectum 
folium  .....  cxl 

Juramenta  Capellani  vocati  le  Bonre- 

prest         rectum  folium        .  clx 

Voluntas  Edmundi  Gary  senioris  de 
terris  et  tenementis  suis  ibidem 
rectum  folinm       ....      xxzij^ 

(Jn  another  hand ;) 

Bentale  beate  Marie  de  Wycombe  perti- 
nens  ad  Capellam  sancte  Marie 
ibidem         rectum  folium     •         .        cczx 

Carta  Johannis  fibulmere  de  Bekenysfeld 

husbondman         rectum  folium    .        xxiij 

The  numbers  given  do  not,  however,  always  agree 
with  that  of  the  leaf  whereon  the  document  is  written. 
Thus  the  iaventories  of  the  church  goods  appear  on  ff.  3, 
4  and  5  instead  of  6  and  1,  and  are  continued  on  ff.  lb, 
8  and  Sb,  and  Edmund  Cary^s  will  is  on  f.  '6^  instead  of 
f.  32,  and  so  on.  The  oath  of  the  Bower  priest,  and  other 
documents,  are  nevertheless  correctly  entered.  From  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  onwards  down  to  early  in  the 
last  century  the  volume  has  been  used  as  a  minute  book 
and  for  memoranda  of  all  kinds  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Corporation.* 

The  inventories  include  complete  lists  of  the  church 
goods,  taken  in  1475,  1503,  1518-19  and  1552,  with  two 
other  lists,  one  dated  1549  ;  also  lists  of  the  goods  of  the 
chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  for  1502  and  1518-19. 

The  inventory  of  1475  is  printed  at  length  in  Parker's 
Early  History  and  Antiquities  of  Wycombe,'\  but  without 
reference  to  the  additions  made  to  the  list,  nor  has  the 
spelling  been  always  exactly  given. 

^  A  memorandum  written  on  the  first  fly-leaf :  "  Samuel 
Welles  (P)  His  Book  anon  domenj  1669/'  points  to  the  v^olume 
faavinff  at  one  time  been  in  private  hands. 

t  John  Parker,  The  Early  History  and  Antiquiiiea  of  Wycombe^ 
in  Buckinghamshire  (Wycombe,  1878),  106-108,  135. 
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The  inventories  of  1503  and  1518-19  are  only  cur- 
sorily  mentioned  in  the  same  work^  and  the  two  Lady 
Chapel  inventories  are  also  but  superficially  dealt  with. 
No  apology  is  therefore  necessary  for  printing  the  whole 
series  in  fuU^  with  every  alteration  and  addition  clearly 
marked.  The  printed  transcripts  have  in  each  case  been 
corrected  from  the  original  texts. 

The  inventory  of  1475,  though  written  throughout  in 
English,  has  a  Latin  heading  recording  its  compilation  in 
the  time  of  Nicholas  Grove,  John  Porter,  William  Harper 
and  Thomas  Lytylpage  junior,  churchwardens.  It  enu- 
merates (i)  the  ornaments  of  the  ministers,  (ii)  the  ordinary 
ornaments  of  the  church,  with  (iii)  the  plate  and  (iv)  the 
books.  Appended  are  a  number  of  additional  ornaments 
given  after  the  making  of  the  inventory.  The  list  i& 
interesting  as  showing  what  were  the  ordinary  ornaments 
of  a  well-furnished  parish  church,  but  it  is  provokingly 
bald  in  details,  and  it  is  often  difficult  for  that  reason  to 
identify  the  same  ornament  in  successive  inventories. 

Of  the  ornaments  of  the  ministers  there  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  original  list  ten  complete  ''  sewtes "  of 
vestments  and  seven  chasubles.  The  term  "  suit,''  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  descriptions  of  particular  examples  in 
successive  inventories,  includes  the  chasuble  for  the 
priest,  the  dalmatic  and  tunicle  for  the  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon,  the  stoles  and  fanons,  the  albes,  amices,  etc.  and 
one  or  more  copes.  The  suits  were  for  the  most  part  of 
rich  materials,  one  being  of  tissue  or  cloth  of  gold,  four 
of  baudekyn,  two  of  velvet,  and  two  of  silk.  As  to  colour, 
three  were  red,  two  of  white,  and  two  of  blue,  and  there 
were  single  suits  of  green  and  of  black.  The  copes 
of  one  of  the  blue  suits  are  described  as  "of  playne 
white  silke.^'  In  only  one  case,  that  of  the  black  suit 
for  requiem  mass,  is  the  occasion  of  use  specified.  The 
seven  chasubles  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  much 
account,  and  only  in  two  cases  are  the  colours  given,  red 
and  white.  The  white  chasuble  was  probably  for  use 
during  the  first  four  weeks  of  Lent. 

The  church  gear  described  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  furniture  for  and  about  the  high  altar,  and  of  orna- 
ments used  on  special  occasious.  For  the  high  altar  we 
find  six  altar  cloths  {i,e,  of  linen),  two  frontals  of  black 
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and  blue  respectively,  four  stained  cloths,  with  as  many 
<3artains,  and  two  other  stained  cloths  with  a  frontal  of 
counterfeit  cloth  of  gold.  To  these  may  perhaps  be  added 
the  three  palls  of  cloth  of  silk,  the  two  curtains  of  purple 
silk^  and  the  two  altar  cloths  for  Lent  with  the  curtains 
belonging  to  them.  For  use  at  the  high  altar  were  also 
two  "  washing  towels/^  with  which  may  be  included  the 
five  honseling  towels.  The  pix  canopy  is  described  as  of 
purple  silk  with  four  gilt  buttons^  but  there  was  also 
imother^  probably  for  Lent  time,  of  white  cloth.  This 
provision  of  alternative  ornaments  for  use  in  Lent  is  seen 
in  other  items.  Thus  of  the  twelve  corporas  cases  seven 
were  of  linen,  and  the  two  wooden  lecterns  had  three 
<2loths  for  Lent  in  addition  to  three  other  cloths.  The 
altar  cloths  for  that  season  have  already  been  noted.  The 
Lenten  veil  was  of  white  with  a  red  cross.  For  the 
Easter  sepulchre  we  have  the  thing  itself,  which  was  of 
wood  with  a  stool  belonging  to  it,  a  stained  cloth  of  gold 
powdered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  a  linen  cloth  besides. 
Among  other  ornaments  enumerated  are  seven  '*"  pillows  " 
or  cushions  of  silk  and  baudekyn,  two  purses,  one  with 
relics,  a  surplice  "  for  the  queire/'  i.e.  the  clerk,  and  a 
number  of  banners,  with  their  staves,  for  the  Rogation 
•and  other  processions,  with  various  silk  pennons  and 
pendants.  Lastly  we  have  three  bells  for  the  "bedman," 
a  lantern  and  two  houseling  bells  for  the  visitation  of  the 
sick,  two  biers  and  two  parish  coffins,  and  a  pall  for  the 
herse  of  black  silk.  Two  inferior  palls  are  described  as 
lost. 

The  plate  given  in  the  list  was  partly  of  silver  for 
use  on  festivals,  and  partly  of  "  laton ''  for  ordinary  use. 
The  foi*mer  included  five  chalices  and  patens,  two  cruets, 
two  basons,  two  candlesticks,  two  censers,  each  with  its 
incense  ship  and  spoon,  a  cross  and  its  foot,  a  jewelled 
pax,  a  chrismatory,  and  two  little  boxes,  one  containing 
relics ;  there  was  also  a  third  reliquary  in  the  form  of  a 
box  of  copper-gilt  and  enamelled.  The  'Maton''  stuff 
included  two  candlesticks  ''to  stonde  nppoii  the  hye 
auter,''  and  another  great  pair  "  to  stonde  in  the  queir,'* 
a  censer  and  ship,  a  pyx  with  an  (inner)  box  of  ivory, 
two  copper-gilt  crosses,  and  a  third  of  "  laton,''  a  banner 
Btaff  of  copper-gilt,  and  a  holy  water  stock.  A  cross 
'^  of  tree ''  and  a  cross  staff  painted  were  probably  for 
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use  during  Lent  instead  of  the  metal  ones,  and  for  carry- 
ing before  the  Sacrament  at  the  visitation  of  the  sick. 

The  church  was  fairly  well  provided  with  books.  For 
the  hour  services  there  were  two  great  "  luggeris  '^  (i.e. 
ledgers)  or  antiphoners,  four  portoses,  and  a  legend. 
For  processions  there  were  six  processionars.  For  use 
at  the  altar  services  were  two  massbooks,  a  responsory 
and  five  grails,  and  two  "  pystylbokys/'  no  doubt  a 
gospellar  and  epistolar.  For  occasional  services  there 
were  two  manuals,  a  dirgebook  and  a  martiloge,  and  for 
the  instruction  of  the  .  ministers  an  ordinal  and  a 
catholicon. 

Throughout  the  original  part  of  the  inventory  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  other  than  the  high  altar,  and  little 
more  than  the  necessary  furniture  and  ornaments  for  that 
one  seem  to  be  scheduled.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  ornaments  of  the  other  altars,  of 
which  there  were  certainly  six  in  the  church,  are  not 
given  also.  It  almost  looks  as  if  these  other  altars  were 
left  entirely  bare,  and  vested  with  ornaments  common 
also  to  the  high  altar  only  in  time  of  mass  when  said  at 
them. 

The  additions  to  the  list  form  three  groups,  as  shown 
by  the  handwriting,  but  they  are  not  dated.  The  first 
addition  is  that  of  an  iron  crowbar  weighing  9  lbs.  The 
second  section  contains  fourteen  items,  apparently  for  the 
most  part  gifts.  They  include  a  suit  of  vestments  of 
cloth  of  gold  tissue,  two  white  damask  copes  and  two 
others  of  black  worsted,  a  pall  of  "  imperial,^'  two  blue 
altar  cloths  and  a  pair  of  curtains,  a  new  horsecloth,  a 
linen  cloth  with  a  cross  of  black  buckram  to  cover  the 
rood  during  Lent,  a  silver-gilt  pyx  and  a  new  canopy  for 
the  same,  a  "  kercheff  of  plesans,^^  a  purple  sarcenet  gown 
given  to  Jesus  altar,  and  a  pair  of  latten  candlesticks 
standing  in  St.  Nicholas's  chancel.  The  third  group 
includes  a  houseling  towel,  20  yards  long,  with  blue 
apparels  at  the  ends,  a  blue  silk  banner  with  a  figure  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  a  silver-gilt  chalice  and  paten  for 
the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  inventory  : 

fo.  iij.]    Inventorium  bonorum  ecclesie  parochialis  omnium 
sanctorum   de  Wycombe   factum  ibidem   in   Anno 
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Domini  MilleRimo  CCGCIxxv^  tempore  Nicholai  Grove 
Johannis  Porter  Willelmi  Harper  et  Thome  Ly  tjlpage 
Junioris  Grardianoram  ecclesie  predicte  inprimis 

A  Sewte  of  vestment f  of  Rede  bawdekyn^  beryng  werke 

damaske  brancbis  of  gold  with  lyons  &  Byrdis  of  the 

same. 
Ad  [sic]  Sewte  of  Tasse^  beryng  werke  branohis  of  grene 

w*  levis  of  gold 
A  Sewte  of  Rede  velewet  powdyrde  with  crownes  of  gold 
A  Sewte  of  Blewe  bawdekyii  beryng  werke  grene  branchis 

w*  byrdis  of  gold 
A  Sewte  of  White  bawdekyh  powdyrde  w*  byrdis  of  gold 
A  Sewte  of  White  bawdekyii  with  damaske  werke 
A  Sewte  of  Rede  sylke  powderid  with  white  branchis 
A  Sewte  of  Blacke  for  reqaiem  Mas. 
A  Chesapjlt^  of  Rede  bawdekyii  powderid  w'  birdis  of 

gold  w*  an  awbe  long^yng  therto. 
A  Sewte  of  grene  velewet  except  the  cope  beryng  of  grene 

bawdekyii 
A  Chesapyit  j  tenekytt*  of  sylke  beryng  branchis  of  blew- 

purpyit  w'  apys  of  gold  with  apparett**  therto. 
A  Sewte  of  blewsylke  with  Rayes  of  gold  except  the 

Awbys®  &  Copis  of  playne  white  sylke. 
A  White  Chesapylt  with  appareit  therto  ij  Chesapyllis  of 

sylke  w*  appareli  therto  ij  olde  Chesapjlt  of  sylke  vij 

pelowis"^  of  sylke  &  of  bawdekyii  iij  pallis®  of  clothe  of 

sylke  powderid  with  gold  vj  auter  clothis®  to  lye 

uppon  the  hye  auter. 

^  Baudekyn  :  a  rich  silk  stuff  woven  with  gold,  originally  made 
at  Baldak  or  Bagdad. 

'  Tissue  :  any  woven  stuff,  hut  usually  applied  to  cloth  of  gold 
or  silver. 

'/.«.  chasuble,  the  vestment  worn  by  the  priest  at  mass. 

*  Le.  tunicle,  the  vestment  worn  by  the  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon  at  mass. 

'By  "apparell"  is  here  meant  the  amices,  albes,  girdles, 
stoles,  and  fanons  worn  with  the  chasuble  and  tu nicies. 

'  Awbysssalbes,  the  long  linen  vestment  worn  over  the  cassock 
at  mass. 

'  Pelowi8=pillows  or  cushions,  used  to  lay  the  mass-book  on, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

*  The  term  "  pall  "  wan  applied  to  a  rumber  of  different  things, 
such  as  altar  hangings,  carpets,  and  the  like. 

*  These  would  be  of  linen.  The  usual  number  laid  upon  the 
altar  at  a  time  was  three. 
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A  pait  for  the  hersse  of  Blacke  sylke  a  blacke  saye^® 

clothe  *  anothir  of  woUen  * 
Item  V  longe  hoselyng  Towellis^^  of  Diaper  ij  waisshing 

toweit  for  the  hye  aater  a  blacke  ffronteit  for  the  hye 

auter  with  branchis  of  grene  powderid  with  squerelt^ 

of  gold 
Item  a  blewe  flTrontett  w*  branchis  of  grene  powderid  w* 

hyndis  of  gold 
Item  V  Gorporas  cases  of  div'se  clothis  of  sylke  vij  Oorpo- 

rassis  casis  of  lynnyn 
Item  a  purse  of  clothe  of  gold  a  purse  of  clothe  of  sylke 

w*  the  reliquis^ 
Item  iij  baneris  of  sylke  with  the  stavis  tlierto  a  crosse 

ban'  of  sylke  w^  a  staffe  of  Copur  &  gylt  a  Crosse 

staffe  peyntid  iiij  ban'  clothis  of  lynnyn 
Item  a  Canape  of  purpnit  sylke  with  iiij  botons  gylt^^  a 

Canape  of  white  clothe  vj  pynonnse^*^  of  sylke  iij 

pendanntis  of  sylke  iij  lecturne  clothis 
Item  iiij  steynid  clothis  for  the  hye  auter  w^  iiij  Curtayns 

ij  steynid  clothis  [fo.  iij  h]  with  a  fronteit  coanterfeet 

clothe  of  gold  for  the  hye  auter  ij  Curtayns  of  purpytt 

sylke  ij  auter  clothis  for  lent^®  with  the  Curtayns"  iij 

lecturne  clothis  for  lent. 
A.  staynid  clothe  of  gold  powderid  with  gold  &  sylver  for 

the  sepulcur  w*  a  lynnyn  clothe  therto     A  sepulcar 

of  Tymber  w*  a  stole  therto 

^  "  Perditur  "  written  over  each  item. 

^^Say  was  usaally  a  sort  of  thin  ser^re  or  woollen  cloth,  but 
sometimes  the  word  was  applied  to  thin  silk. 

^^  The  houselling  towel  was  a  long  linen  cloth  held  by  clerks 
before  the  communicants  at  mass,  or  sometimes  laid  upon  a  form 
at  which  they  knelt.  As  will  be  seen  below,  where  one  of  20  yards 
(sGO  feet)  is  mentioned,  it  was  sometimes  long  enough  to  go  right 
across  the  nave  and  aisles  of  a  church. 

"  Squirrels. 

i>  Relics. 

^^  The  canopy  was  the  suspended  teut  within  which  the  pyx  or 
box  containing  the  reserved  Sacrament  was  hung. 

"  Pennons  or  streamers. 

^*  During  Lent  it  was  usual  aU  over  England  to  cover  up  all 
ornaments,  pictures  and  images  with  linen  sheets,  and  in  time  the 
altar  hangings  and  vestments  of  the  minister  were  made  white  to 
match. 

^*  Those  at  the  ends  of  the  altar,  often  called  ridels  or  costers. 
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A  vayle  of  white  w'  a  crosse  of  rede^®  ij  Ganstykkys  of 

laton  to  stonde  uppofi  the  hye  auter  ij  grete  Cau- 

stykkys  of  laton  to  stonde  in  the  qaeir 
A  sensar  of  laton  a  shippe  of  laton  a  pyxbox  of  laton  w^  a 

box  of  Ivorie 
A  Crismatorie  of  sylv'  that  weyth  xxvij  uncf 
A  Cbalys  w*  a  patent  of  sylv'  &  gylt  that  weyth  xvj  uncf 

&  j  quart' 
A  ChalyB  w*  a  patent  of  sylv*  &  gylt  that  weyth  xviij  uncf 

j  q-^rt' 
A  Ghalys  w*  a  patent  of  sylv'  &  gylt  that  weyth  xxviij 

uncf  A  di 
A  ChaJys  w*  a  patent  of  sylv'  &  gylt  that  weyth  xxx  uncf 

j  qTt' 
A  Ghalys  w*  a  patent  of  sylv'  that  weyth  xij  uncf  &  di 
A  Sensar  w*  Gheynes  of  sylv'  that  weyth  xxxvij  uncf 
A  Sensar  w*  Gheynes  of  sylv'  that  weyth  xxxiiij  uncf 

Item  ij  Shippes  of  sylv*  w*  ij  sponys  of  sylv'  that  weyth 
XX  uncf  iij  q*rt'  &  di 

A  Grosse  of  sylv'  &  gylt  that  weyth  Ixxiiij  uncf  a  fote  of 
a  Grosse  w*  a  penacuit  of  sylv'  &  gylt^®  that  weyth  Ixj 
uncf  ij  crewettf  of  sylv'  that  weyii  ix  uncf  j  q*rt'  ij 
basyns  of  sylver*^  that  weyn  xxx  uncf  ij  Ganstykkys 
of  sylv*  that  weyn  xlix  uncf  &  di  unc'. 

Item  a  pax^  of  sylv*  &  gylt  with  v  sfconys  that  weyth  xv 
uncf  a  lytyit  box  sylv'  &  gylt  that  weyth  iij  uncf  a 
lytyll  box  of  sylv'  with  dyv'se  reliquis  therin  a  box 
of  Gopur  &  gylt  &  enamild  w^  reliquis  therin 

A  Grosse  of  Gopur  and  gylt  another  crosse  of  Gopur  & 
gylt  w*^  iiij  stonys 

A  Grosse  of  laten  another  of  tree**  a  surplice  for  the 
queire 


^^  The  Lenten  veil,  or  curtain  hung  up  between  the  altar  and 
the  quire  stalls  during  Lent. 

^^  As  the  cross  had  a  separate  foot,  it  could  also,  as  was  often 
done,  he  mounted  on  a  staff  and  carried  in  processions. 

^The  two  basons  were  used  for  washing  the  hands  of  the 
celebrant  at  mass.  One  of  tbem  often  had  a  spout  at  the  side,  that 
water  might  be  poured  from  it  from  one  bason  to  the  other. 

^The  pax  was  an  ornamental  tablet  passed  round  for  the 
congregation  to  kiss  during  the  mass. 

**  I.e.  of  wood.    It  was  probably  for  use  in  Lent  time. 
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Item  ij  Mas  bokys  to  the  hye  Auter  ij  grete  luggeris^  in 
the  qu aire  iiij  portowis^  aresponsor  w*  a  lytyll  grajtl 
V  grayles  vj  p'sessioneris  ij  MaDuellis  j  dirgeboke  ij 
pystylbokys  a  legent  j  Ordicalt  j  Marti  la  ge  a  Catha- 
lican***  a  lantorii^  an  halywaterstok^  of  latoii  ij 
lectornys  of  tymbur  ij  hoselyng  bellys^  iij  bellis  for 
the  bedman*  ij  beris  with  ij  Coffyns  therto^ 

{Added  in  another  hand  :) 

Item  j  Crowe  of  Iren  weing  ix  li  weight. 

fo.  iiij.]  (071  the  next  page  are  the  following  additiiflial 
entries  in  a  neater  hand  than  the  foregoing :) 

Item  a  Sewte  of  Cloth  of  Golde  Tyssu  of  the  gyfte  of 

s'  John  Stockton  of  Ion  don  w^  all  the  apareit 
Item  ij  Copys  of  Whight  Damaske®^  the  orferasse  of  blew 

Damaske  ex  dono  Willelmi  Redehode 
Item  ij  blac  Copys  of  Worstyde  the  orferasse  of  blew 
(orfe  struck  through)  Worstede  powdery d  w^  letters 
of  Golde  ex  dono  dicti  Willelmi  Kedehode. 
Item  a  pall  of*  impiall^^  a  [sic] 
Item  a  peeFsionary  cov'yd  w*  blak  Damaske 
Item  ij  awter  Clothis  of  blew  Worstede  powderyd  w^ 

flowrys  of  golde  &  spangyls  of  sylv' 
Item  ij  Curteynes  of  blew  Sarsenet  freugyd  w^  sylke 
Item  a  pyx  of  sylv'  &  gylt  w'  a  lytyll  peue  of  sylv^  weyeng 
xvj  uncf 

^  Struck  through  and  again  written  over. 

^  I.e.  ledgers  »antiphoner8  or  anthem  books.  They  were 
usually  laid  on  a  d6(<k  in  the  middle  of  the  quire. 

**  Fortoses  or  breviaries. 

*  Probably  thfe  Summa  que  rocatur  CathoUcon  edita  a  fratre 
Johanne  de  Jaima  ordinis  fratrum  predicatorum,  a  Latin  grammar 
and  dictionary  of  great  repute  written  in  1286. 

*•  The  vessel  for  holy  water  carried  in  processions. 

^  The  lantern  and  the  houselling  bells  weie  used  in  taking  the 
Sacrament  to  the  sick. 

^  The  bedeman  was  probably  here  the  crier  whose  duty  it  was 
to  '*  cry  "  obits,  that  is.  jjjive  notice  of  them  in  the  parish  and  ask 
for  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  departed. 

^  Every  parish  was  bound  to  have  a  bier.  Burial  in  coffins  was 
the  exception,  but  many  churches  had  a  common  coffin  with  a 
hinged  lid  which  was  used  to  carry  in  the  body  to  the  grave.  One 
still  exists  at  Uowden. 

^  A  figured  silk  fabric  perfected  at  Damascus. 

"  A  fabric  of  uncertain  character. 
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Item  ij  Candystykkf  of  lafcen  stondyng  in  seynt  Nicholas 

[aw  struck  through]  Chauncell 
Item  a  kercheflf  of  plesans^  w*  a  bordur  of  sylke  &  golde 

ex  dono  Johis  CoIIard 
Item  a  Gowne®^  of  purpyll  Sarsenet^*  for  Ihc  awter  ex 

dono  do  Johis  Collard 
Item  a  Gloth  of  blac  worstede  for  the  herse  w'  a  whyte 

Crosse  improwderyd  in  v  placis  w^  the  name  of  Ihc 
Item  a  Canape  of  laande^  w*  iiij  botons  of  nedyllwerke 

ffrengyd  rounde  a  bowte  w*  rede  sylke  &  golde  ex 

dono  Margerie  Bontyng 
Item  a  lynnyn  Cloth  w*  a  Crosse  of  blac  bokeram  for  the 

Roode^ 

{Added  in  apparently  the  same  hand  as  the  fot-mer  part  of 
the  inventory ;) 

Item  a  Towell  to  hosyll  peple^  conteynyng  by  estymacon 

xx*^  yerdf  w*  blew  porellf  afc  the  ende 
Item  a  ban^  Cloth  of  blew  sylke  chaungeable^  w^  aflfegure 

of  the  Trinite  of  the  yefte  of  John  Collard 
A  Chales  w^  a  patent  of  sylv'  &  gylte  weyeng  x  uncf  of 

the  yefte  of  Will^m  Redehode  ad  [dictain  struck  outi 

Capellam  beate  Marie  * 

(The  whole  of  the  foregoing  iiiventory  is  a-ossed  out,) 

The  inventory  of  1503,  like  that  of  1475,  is  in 
English^  with  a  Latin  heading.  Unlike  the  earlier  list, 
which,   although   crossed    out,   is    singularly   free   from 

^  "  Vacat "  written  after. 

"  This  was  probably  a  corporas.  See  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr. 
E.  G.  Guthbert  F.  Atchley  *'  on  certain  variations  from  the  rule 
concerning  the  material  of  the  altar-hnen,"  in  Transactions  of  the 
St,  PauVs  EcclesioUxjical  Society^  iv.  147-160. 

"  It  was  very  common  to  give  or  leave  garments  to  make  altar 
hangings  or  vestments. 

^  A  silk  stuff  first  made  by  the  Saracens. 

*  A  fine  linen  (lawn)  covering  for  the  pyx. 

^  The  rood,  as  well  as  the  other  images,  was  covered  up  in 
Lent. 

''See  note  ^^  above.  This  example  bad  blue  strips  or  apparella 
("  porelles  ")  at  the  ends. 

*  I.e.  shot  silk. 
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alterations,  that  of  1503  has  many  amendments,  and  a 
large  number  of  items  in  its  second  half  have  been  struck 
through.  As  the  inventory  stands  its  order  is  broken  by 
the  interpolation  of  a  number  of  additional  entries  at  the 
bottom  of  the  first  page  and  top  of  the  second ;  otherwise 
it  follows  the  arrangement  of  the  list  of  1475.  A  further 
series  of  added  items  is  also  given  at  the  end  which 
should  properly  have  been  preceded  by  the  interpolated 
•entries. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  1503  inventory  is  to  a 
large  extent  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  list,  with  such 
defects  and  additions  as  would  be  likely  during  a  period 
of  nearly  thirty  years.  In  comparing  the  two  lists  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  identify  the  items  of  1475  with  those 
of  1503,  but  apparently  the  differences  apply  to  minor 
ornaments  only.  The  chief  gains  iu  the  new  list,  which 
of  course  incorporates  the  added  entries  of  the  old  one, 
are  a  black  worsted  snit  with  golden  letters  B  (the  initial  of 
the  donor,  William  Redehode),  two  red  silk  copes,  a  "  pair 
of  vestments  **  of  black  velvet,  with  red,  green,  and  white 
flowers,  a  cross-cloth  of  purple  silk  and  another  of  sar- 
cenet, etc.  The  plate  is  less  by  a  chalice,  but  richer  by 
another  silver  censer,  a  wooden  chrismatory  plated  with 
silver,  and  an  ^'oyle  box  "  of  silver.  A  few  more  books 
are  added,  as  for  example,  a  psalter  with  the  collects  and 
hymns,  a  coUectar  or  book  of  collects,  and  a  number  of 
"  quires  "  or  music  books  for  additional  services.  Two 
volumes  of  St.  Augustine's  works  and  another  of  St. 
Oregory's  occur  among  the  additional  entries  at  the  end. 
The  other  added  items  are  mostly  of  vestments,  includ- 
ing a  complete  suit  of  red,  with  frontals,  curtains,  etc. 
apparently  for  the  high  altar,  with  four  albes,  etc.  "  for 
children.'^  The  last  of  the  additions,  four  stools  for  the 
chanters  or  "recter  coryse'*  (i.e.  rectores  chori),  is  of 
interest  as  showing  the  adoption  by  parish  churches  of 
the  uses  of  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches.  In 
some  cases  there  is  a  difference  of  description  between 
the  two  inventories  that  suggests  a  replacement  of  an  old 
ornament  by  a  new,  thus  the  white  Lenten  veil,  instead 
of  having  a  red  cross  thereon,  appears  with  blue  crosses, 
and  two  red  silk  curtains  are  described  as  purple ;  in  this 
latter  instance,  as  in  some  others,  the  change  of  colour 
may  be  due  to  fading  or  dyeing. 
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The  text  of  the  inventory  is  as  follows  : 

f.  iiii6.]  Inventorium  bonorum  Ecclesie  parochialis 
Omnium  Sanctorum  de  Wycombe  facta  [sic]  ibidem  in 
Anno  Domini  Millesimo  Qaingintesimo  tercio  coram 
Willelmo  A  ley  tunc  Majore  ibidem  tempore  Willelmi 
Gierke  Ricardi  More  Thome  Peytefore  et  Willelmi 
Schrympton  gardianorum  ecclesie  predicte  etc. 
In  primis 

A  sewte  of  vestimentf  of  Cloth  of  gold  Tyssewe. 
A  sewte  of  Rede  bawdekyn  w*  byrdys  &  lyons. 
A  sewte  of  blak  wosted  w*  a  lett'  of  R  in  golde. 
Item  ij  Copys  of  blak  wosted  w*  the  name  of  Redhode. 
Item  a  sewte  of  Tyssewe  w*  fflouris  rede  &  levys  greue. 
Item  a  sewte  of  bawdekyn  whyte  w*  birdf  of  gold  &  the 

halfe  sonne*^ 
Item  a  nothir  sewte  of  whyte  bawdkyn  w*  Damaske  flowris 
Item  ij  whyzte*®  Copes  of  Damaske  w*  blewe  orferace*^ 
Item  a  sewte  of  blewe  bawdekyn  w*^  grene   flouris   & 

hyndf  of  golde 
Item  a  sewte  of  Rede  velewet  w*  Crownys  of  gold 
Item  a  sewte  of  Rede  sylke  w*  stems  &  the  flouredeluce** 
Item  ij  Copys  of  the  same  be  side  the  sewte 
Item  a  sewte  of  blak  w*  flouris  of  golde  in  the  cross 
Item  a  p  vestmetf  *^  of  blak  velewet  w*  flouris  rede  grene 

&  whyte 
Item  a  Cope  of  grene  bawdekyn  w*  lyon  Rampyon*^  of 

gold  [nowe  a  awter  cloth  added  in  another  hand] 
Item  a  Chesyb}tt  &  an  awbe  of  whyte  sylke  w*  a  cross 

of  gold 
Item  a  Chesebyii  of  grene  bordealisaund'*^  w*  a  crosse  of 

raye  sylke*® 

^  A  representation  of  the  sun  issuing  from  the  clouds  with  long 
golden  rays. 

^  White. 

^  Orphreys,  the  embroidered  bands  along  the  straight  edge. 

«  Fleur-de-Us. 

^  A  pair  of  vestments  means  a  chasuble  with  its  appurtenances, 
the  amice,  albe,  girdle,  stole,  and  fanon. 

^  Lions  rampant. 

^  Bordealisannder  was  apparently  a  striped  cloth  ("  bord  ^*  or 
*'  bnrda  ")  that  took  its  name  from  Alexandria.  It  is  commonly 
mentioned  in  inventories. 

**  Ray  or  rayed  silk  was  woven  in  stripes. 
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Item  a  patt  of  blewe  velewett 

Item  a  Crossecloth^''  of  purputt  sylke  frengyd 

Item  a  pall  of  clothe  of  golde 

Item  iij  pallia  of  grene  bawdekyn 

Item  ij  sepulcr*  clothis*®  leyd  w'  gold  &  sylver 

Item  ij  aut^clothia  of  blewe  wosted  w*  flowrys  of  gold  & 

spangeitf  of  sylv' 
Item  ij  Curtens  of  purpult  sarcenett  frenged 
Item  iiij  awt'clothis  stayned 
Item  ij  Curtens  of  rede  sylke  for  the  hye  aut' 
Item  a  bordur**  for  the  hye  aut'  w*  grene  hyndys 
Item  ij  aut'clothis  of  whyte  w^  the  sygne  of  the  passion** 
Item  a  vayle  of  whyte  w*^  blewe  crossys^^ 

[Added  in  another  hand  at  the  foot  oftlie  page : 

Item  a  sewte  of  lied  welwet  broderyd  w*  flowrys  of  gold 

w*  iij  waJance 
Item  ij  Copys  of  redde  damaske  broderyd  w*  gold 
Item  iiij  albys  for  chyldern  w*  ault  thyng  to  them^* 
Item  ij  awf^clothys  of  Red  damaske  for  the  hey  awt' 
Item  ij  curtens  of  Red  sarcenet  for  the  hey  awf 
Item  a  western ent   of  Red   satten  w^  seynt  Jhone   the 

baptys  yn  the  crosse**®] 

f.  v]     \_Afided  at  the  top  of  the  page  in  the  same  hand  as 
the  foi'egoing  entries : 

Item  a  cope  of  Blew  welwet  w*  angellys  of  golde 
Item  a  westement  of  Seynt  Georges  of  Red  bawdkyn 
Item  [a  altered  into  iij  struck  through  and  one  written  over] 

westement f  of  Blew  daraasjce  w*  angelys  of  golde  of 

the  gyft  of  Mr  Poynett] 

{The  original  hand  resumes ;) 

Item  iiij  lectumeclothis  too  of  them  stayned 


^^  A  banner  to  hang  from  the  cross  when  carried  in  processions 
on  festivals. 

*8  For  the  Easter  sepulchre. 

^  The  strip  or  frontlet  sewn  to  the  edge  of  the  uppermost  linen 
altar  cloth. 

^  For  Lent  time.  *^  The  Lenten  veil. 

^^  The  boys  who  assisted  at  the  altar  wore  amices  and  girded 
albes. 

^  One  late  form  of  orphrey  for  a  chasuble  was  a  broad  stripe 
down  the  front  and  a  cross  on  the  back. 
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Item  [a  heraeclothe  of  blakcoton  struck  through] 

Item  [a  heraeclothe  of  blak  wosted  w^  the  name  of  Jhos 

theroii  struck  througK] 
Item  vij  Towellya  to  hoaett  w*  peplt 
Item  [ij  subsequently  altered  into\  iiij  weschyng  Towellia 

for  the  auf^ 
Item  V  valaance  to  pat  abowte  the  herse   w^  i&eqiem 

et'nam 
Item  ij  Corpaxe  clothia  iij  Caais  for  the  Coi^axe 
Item  mytera  of  div'ae  sewtf " 
Item  ij  Chaleas'  halowed  w*  ther  patena  [weyng  (x  struck 

througK)    ly    nncf    xiiij    unof    added    in    another 
hand] 
[Item  ij  Chaleaa^  anapendyd"  w^  ther  patena  (weyng  xxiiij 
nncf   di  &   di   qt^   added   in  another  hand)  struck 
through] 

[Item  a  Croaae  of  aylv*  &  gylte  (iq  xij  uncf  di  &  di  q't' 
written  over)  w'  the  fote  &  the  pynakytt  (weyng 
beaide  iij  unc'  j  q't'  &  di  q't'  added  in  another 
hand)  struck  through] 

4^Item  iij  aenauria  of  sylver  w**  ther  Cheynea  whereof  one 

ia  gylde  (iiij  uncf  xij  added  in  another  hand)  struck 

through] 
[Item  ij  Schyppya  w'  ther  aponya  of  aylv'  (xx  uncf  di 

added  in  another  hand)  struck  through] 
[Item  ij  Gandilatykka  of  aylv'  (weying  1  uncf  di  added  in 

another  hand)  struck  through] 
[Item  ij  baayna  of  aylver  (xxvij   uno'  j  q't'  added  in 

another  hand)    Item  ij  Orewetya^  of  aylv*  (ix  uncf  di 

added  in  another  hand)  struck  through] 
Item  a  pyxe  of  aylv'  &  gylde  w'  a  pece  of  aylv*  theryn 

[weying  added  in  another  hand] 
Item   a  pyxboxe  of  aylv'  &  gylde    [weying   added  in 

another  hand] 
[Item  a  paxe  aylv^  &  gylde  w*  v  atonya  theryn  (xv  uncf 

added  in  another  hand)  struck  through] 


"  An  unusual  item  in  a  parish  church  inventory.  Perhaps  they 
were  for  the  boy  bishop. 

"  Disused. 

^  These  are  usually  in  pairs ;  the  one  for  wine,  the  other  for 
water. 
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Item  a  Crysmatory^''  of  sylv'  &  pte  therof  gylde  [weying^ 

added  in  another  hand] 
[Item  a  Crismatory  of  Tymbr*  covered  w*  sylv'  (xxj  uncf 

di  di  q't'  added  m  another  hand)  struck  through] 
Item  a  boxe  of  Ivery  garnesched  w'  sylv*  [ij  uncf  iij  q't*^ 

adfled  in  another  hand'\ 
Item  a  boxe  of  Copur  enameled 
Item  an  Oyle  boxe  of  [silv*  (weying  added  in  another 

hand)  struck  through"] 
[Item  a  aepulcr  boxe  wyth  certen  relykes 
Item  iij  Crossys  of  Copur  &  gylde  &  one  tre 
Item  a  sensur  &  a  schyppe  of  Copur^ 
Item  ij  Orossf  for  baners  of  laten 
Item  viij  banerpolys 
Item  ij  streraers  of  sylke  one  rede  (anothir  blewe  crossed 

out) 
Item  a  stremar  of  whyte  sylke 
Item  a  rede  stremar  w*  thassumpcioii  of  o^  lady 
Item  iij  rede  baner  elothis 
Item  a  ban'  of  sylke  w'  the  Molett®* 
Item  ij  baners  of  grene  sylke 
Item  ij  whyte  baners  w*  the  signe  of  the  passion 
f.  V  h]     Item  a  whyte  ban'  wyth  a  blewe  Crosse 
Item   a    Crosseclothe    of    sarcenet    paynted    all    struck 

through] 
Item  ij  grete  lyggers  Callid  Antiphon's  in  the  Qwer 
Item  iiij  Portewes.  ij.  Masbokys  iiij  Grayles  a  legent  a 

Respons' 
Item  a  Invitator  w*  the  Grayles  the  Attia  iij  Manuttt  ix 

pcession's 
Item  a  Gospelar  &  the  Pystot  a  Sawt'  w*  the  Collettf  & 

the  Imnes 
Item  a  Martilage   an  Ordinait  a  CoUecto'  iiij   Qweyres 

noted  of  the  visitacon  of  owr  lady  iij  Qaeyres  of  the 

f^nsfiguracon  of  Jhu  &  the  masse  also 

"The  box  containing  (1)  the  Oleum  Sanctum  for  use  before 
baptism,  (2)  the  Crisma  or  cream  for  use  after  baptism  and  at 
confirmation,  and  (B)  the  Oleum  Infirmorum  for  anointing  the  sick. 

^  Probably  a  leas  valuable  one  than  the  silver  to  carry  to  the 
sick. 

■•Perhaps  for  use  in  Lent. 

*  The  mullet  was  a  star.  If  not  heraldic,  this  may  have  been 
an  Epiphany  banner. 
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Item  ij  Qneyres  de  nomine  Jhu 

ptem  ij  payr  of  grete  laten  Candilstykk^  struck  througK] 

a  payr  of  smallyr  apon  the  hye  aaf^ 
{Item  a  Catholican  struck  through']  a  lantern  a  holywat^ 

stok  of  laton  ij  lecturnys  of  Tymbr 
Item  ij  hoselynbettf  iij  bellys  for  the  Bedma  ij  berys 

w*  ther  Ooffyns 
{Item  a  kerchefe  of  plesauns  w*  a  bordur  of  sylke 
Item  a  gown  of  pnrputt  sarcenett  a  Canape  of  lannde  w^ 

iiij   botunys  of  nedyll  werke  a  lynen  Clothe  w*  a 

Crosse   of  blak   bokeram  for  the   Rode  all  striick 

through] 
Item  iij  Crosse  stafys^  &c 

{The  five  following  entries  are  added  in  a  different  hand :) 

{Item  a  strem'^  off  grenesylke  w^  seynt  Michel  and  seynt 

Kateryne 
Item  a  nother  strem'   off  grenesylke  off  saynt  George 

struck  through"] 
Item  too  Bokf  on   off  saynt   austens   workf   a   nother 

of  seynt   Gregories  worke   wretten   w*   sex   letters 

OTgcombe*^  on  the  m'gent^^  off  them  w*out 
Item  a  Cossben  off  Cremsen  welvett 
Item  iiij  litil  strem^  to  goo  by  the  crosse  uppon  high  days 

{In  the  same  hand  as  the  additions  in  the  middle  of  the 
inventory ;) 

It'  iiij  stoles  for  recter  coryse 
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The  inventory  of  1518-19  is  throughout  in  English, 
and  unlike  its  predecessors  is  recorded  to  have  been 
taken  and  made  on  a  particular  day,  20th  January,  10 
Henry  VIII.  (1518-19).  It  is  further  written  in  double 
columns,  with  the  exception  of  the  usual  additions  at  the 
end.  Like  the  list  of  1503,  it  contains  a  number  of 
corrections,  and  various  entries  are  struck  out. 


^  This  word  actually  contains  seven  letters. 

®/.«.  margin. 

"  Stools  for  the  rulers  of  the  quire  {rectorea  ckori).  They  sang 
from  a  desk  placed  in  the  midst. of  the  chancel  or  quire  whereon 
the  ledgers  or  antiphoners  lay. 

9 
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The  contents  of  the  1518-19  inventory  will  be  found 
on  oomparison  to  repeat  largely  those  of  1475  and  1503, 
but  the  arrangement  is  entirely  altered^  the  plate  appear- 
ing firsts  then  the  books,  next  the  brasswork  and  vest- 
ments^ and  concluding  with  the  other  chnrchgear. 

Although  the  brasswork  is  confined  to  candlesticks 
only,  the  list  of  them  is  of  special  interest,  firstly  because 
their  places  are  described,  either  as  standing  in  particular 
parts  of  the  church  or  upon  altars ;  and  secondly  because 
the  altars  themselves  are  named.  We  thus  get  (1)  the 
high  altar;  (2)  that  in  the  "bourchancell/'  or  "bowre'*^ 
altar ;  (3)  the  altar  of  the  Resurrection  ;  (4)  the  Jesus 
altar;  and  (5)  St.  Clement's  altar;  to  which  must  be 
added  (6)  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas  in  '^  Seynt  Nicholas 
Chauncell.''*  Oddly  enough  the  inventory  contains  no 
other  items  pertaining  to  any  save  the  high  altar.  Like 
the  list  of  1503,  that  under  notice  has  a  large  number  of 
items  crossed  out,  most  of  them  being  identical  with 
those  in  the  preceding  inventory.  The  term  "  suit ''  as 
applied  to  the  vestments  only  once  occurs,  the  principal 
components  being  mentioned  instead,  beginning  with  the 
copes  as  being  the  more  splendid.  Ornaments  for  Lent 
and  a  black  suit  for  requiem  mass,  as  before,  give  us 
the  occasion  of  use,  to  which  must  be  added  "  a  Cope 
w'  white  Rosys  called  the  weddyng  Cope,"  with  a  pair  of 
tunicles  belonging.  The  additional  items  also  mention 
"a  vestment  for  a  wedin  the  crose  red  welvet  purlyd 
w*  gold,''  but  in  neither  case  is  the  colour  of  these 
wedding  vestments  given.  The  other  additions  call  for 
no  special  notice. 

The  text  of  the  inventory  is  as  follows  : 

f.  vii  6.]  The  Inventor*  of  the  Chirchegodf  taken  &  made 
the  xx*^  day  of  Januar'  in  the  x*^^  yere  of  kyng  harr' 
the  viij*^^  in  the  p'sens  of  Thomas  ffrere  Mayr*^ 
Robert  Astbroke  w'  div's'  othir  burgess'  and  deliv'ed 
unto  John  Wellis  John  Lytylboy  Walt'  Lichelade  & 
Will*m  Saunders  Chirchewardens  pticter'  ev'y  pceit 
as  here  aft'  dothe  folowe 


**  There  seem«*  also  to  have  been  a  seveuth  altar,  of  the  Holy 
Trinitv,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  these  inventories. 
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[ffyrst  a   Crosse   Silver  & 

gy  Ite]  * 
[Item  a  fote  to  the  same 

Crosse  silver  &  gylte] 
[Item   a  sokett  w*^  a  vyse 

&  a  nott^  to  the  same 

silver  &  gylt] 
Item  a  crosse   staffe^    pte 

Gilt 
[Item    a   lytyll   Crosse   w* 

pynak}ltf    stondyng   on 

the  fote  sylv'  &  gylt] 
Item   iij    Chalices    silv'    & 

gylte 
[Item  ij  othir  Chalys  sass- 

pended]  66  u  ^t  jj    ^^^>  « 

added 
[Item    ij    Candilstykkf   of 

silv'  pte  of  them  Gylte] 
Item  ij  Crewettf  of  Silver] 
Item  a  paxe  of  silver  & 

gylte  w*  fyve  stones  of 

cristall] 
[Item  iij  Censers  of  sylver 

pte  gilte] 
[Item  ij  Schyppys  of  Sylv' 

pte     gylt     w'     ij     silv' 

sponys] 
Item    a    pyxe    of   silv^    & 

gylte  w*  a  lytyll  pese  of 

sylver  in  the  same 
[Item  anothir  litill  pyx  of 

silv*  &  gylte] 
Item  a  c^tmatory  sylv*  & 

gylt®. , 

[Item  ij  basyns  of  sylver] 


[Item    a    boxe    cov'ed   w* 

sylv'  wyth  xiiijf  pecf  of 

brokyn  sylv^  &  gylt  and 

one  cristall  stone  in  the 

same] 
Item  iij  othir  Cross'  of  Cop 

&  pte  Gylte 
Item  ij   grete  bokf  called 

Antephoners 
Item  iij  othr'  bokf  called 

Portowes 
Item      iiij      bokf      called 

Graylys 
Item  a  pystyll  boke  &  Gos- 

pellf  underlined 
Item  a  boke  called  a  legend 
Item  a  boke  called  a  verse 

boke 
Item  a  boke  called  Invita- 

toriii  w*  the  v'sus  of  the 

grayle 
Item  vj  bokys  called  pces- 

sionatts 
Item    [iij  altered  into]    iiij 

bok^  called  manuellf 
Item  one  masboke  ohf  old 

masbokf 
[Item  a  boke  called  Catho- 

licon] 
Item  ij  latyn  Candilstykkf 

called  standerdf 
Item  ij  othir  latyn  CandiU 

stykkf  stondyng  on  the 

hygh  aulter 
Item  ij  laten  Standerdf  ®^  in 

the  bourchauncell 


^  All  the  entries  here  printed  within  brackets  [  ]  are  struck 
throngh  in  the  MS. 

t  Written  over  an  erasure. 
J  Written  over  an  erasure. 

•*  Vyse^vioe,  or  screw.    Nott^nut. 

^  For  carrying  the  cross  in  processions. 

^  Suspended=disased.  "^  Standing  candlesticks. 
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Item  ij  laten  Candilstykkf 
on  the  bowre  aulter 

Item  ij  laten  Candilatykkf 
on  the  Resarreccoii  aulter 

Item  ij  laten  Candiletykkf 
on  Jhus  aalt' 

Item  ij  laten  Candilstykk^ 
on  Saynt  Clemetf  aulter 

Item  a  Cope  of  Clothe  of 
gold  a  vestment  to  the 
same  for  deken  &  sub- 
dekan*® 

f.  viii.]  Item  ij  Copes  of 
purpyll  velowet  a  vest- 
ment to  the  same  dek  & 
subdek 

Item  a  Cope  of  blewe 
velowet  of  Thomas  Pym 
Gyfte 

Item  another  Cope  blewe 
velowet  of  Kateryn  Pym 
Gyfte 

Item  ij  Copys  of  white 
damask 

Item    ij    Copys    of    Rede 

damask 
Item   a   Cope   of  sylk   w* 
grene  hyndf  w*  a  vest- 
ment for  deken  &  subdek 
Item  [ij  Copies  altered  into] 
j  Cope  of  white  damask 
w*  byrdf  of  gold  a  vest 
dek  &  subdek 
[Item    a    Cope    w*    white 


Rosys  called  the  weddyng 
Cope  w*  deken  &  subdek] 

Item  a  Cope  of  rede  sylke 
dek  &  subde^ken  of  the 
same  w*  byrdf  off  golde 

Item  a  Cope  of  Rede  velo- 
wet corse  ^  w*  Crownya  a 
vest  for  dek  &  subdek 
lakkyng  one  ffanon 

Item  ij  blak  Copys  of 
wosted  w*  a  vestment  for 
deken  &  subdeken 

Item  [a  course  blak  Cope 
of  Sylke  crossed  out  and 
made  a  pauUe®*  written 
over]  w*  a  vestment  for 
dek  &  subdek  lakkyng  ij 
fanons  &  appall  for  a 
sieve 

Item  ij  Copys  of  Rede  sylk 
w*  godely  flBowrys  a  vest 
dek  &  subdekoii  lakkyng 
ij  stolys  [lynnen  added] 

♦Item  a  vestment  of  grene 
Dornekkf"^® 

♦Item  a  nothir  vestment  of 
Dornekkf 

♦Item  a  vestment  for  lent 
w*  albis 

Item  a  course  white  vest- 
ment w^  Deken  &  subdek 
[&  lynens  written  over] 
lakkyng  appell  for  the 
hondf 


^  These  three  entries  are  partly  crossed  out. 

^  That  is  a  Testment  or  chasuble  for  the  priest,  a  dalmatic  and 
tunicle  or  pair  of  tunicles  for  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon,  and  a 
cope  for  the  priest  duriog  the  procession  instead  of  the  chasuble. 
The  accompanying  amices,  girdles,  stoles  and  fanons  ai*e  included 
in  the  entry.    See  several  of  the  following  entries. 

®  Coarse  velvet. 

^  Old  vestments  were  often  converted  to  other  purposes. 

^A  coarse  kind  of  damask  wrought  at  Toumay,  in  Dutch 
"  Dorneck." 
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Item  iiij*  albis  w^  amess' 

for  Ofiildern^^ 
t[Item  a  deacon  &  sabdea- 

con]  w*  whitte  Bosys  & 

a  vestment  w^out  lynens 
titem  a  nother  vestement 

off  Red  Dornyx 
t[Item  an  olde  black  vest- 
ment w^  a  rede  crosse] 
Item  a  vayle  Cloth  for  lent 

w'  a  blewe  Crosse 
[Item  a  fontecloth  w^  fyve 

Crosses]  ^* 
Item    a    longe    Towell    of 

Diaper 
Item  a  long  Towell  playn 

cloth 
Item    ij    schorte    Towellf 

playncloth 
Item  a  pall  of  blewe  velo- 

wett  w*  fyne  fflowrys 
Item  a   [nothir  struck  out 

^]    aat'    cloth     [written 

over]  of  worsted  w'  frenge 
Item  anothir  of  the  same 

w'  the  Image  of  Mary  & 

of  John 
Item    ij    Cartens    of    the 

same  frenged 


Item  ij  awlf^  ciothis  of  rede 

damask 
Item  a  strem*  of  bokerh*m^ 

Image  of  o'  lady 
[Item   a   strem'    of  blewe 

silk  of  Sayt  George] 
Item   a  strem'  of  sylk  of 

Sayt  Erasma'^^ 
Item    a   ban'   of  boker*m 

Image  of  o'  lady 
Item  a  ban'  of  bokerh*m  of 

Saynt  poule^*^ 
[Item    a    strem'    sylk    of 

Saynt  George] 
Item  a  croscloth  white  for 

lenf'S 
Item  ij  ban'  ciothis  of  the 

passion 
Item  an  olde  ban'  cloth  of 

sylke 
Item  a  houselyng  bell 
[Item     an     olde     sawter 

boke 
Item     a     blak     sewte     of 

vestmentf   for  masse  of 

Requie  wythe  wosted  k 

lecters  R 
Item      ij      blake      wosted 

Copes] 


f.  viii  fr.]     {Added  in  another  hand :) 

Item  an  ault'clothe  of  Diap*^ 
Item  an  aalt'clothe  of  playnclothe 


♦  Written  over  an  erasure. 

t  These  three  items  are  added  at  the  bottom  of  the  column,  bat 
apparently  in  the  same  band  as  the  rest  of  the  inventory. 

"  See  note  ",  ante. 

^  Apparently  for  covering  up  the  font  when  not  in  use. 
^I.e.  buckram  :  coarse  stuff  used  for  linings. 
^*  Erasmus  was  a  popular  Saint.  ^  St.  Paul. 

^'  Apparently  to  cover  up  the  cross  in  Lent. 
'"  Linen  cloth  wrought  with  flowers  or  other  devices  and  pat* 
terns,  as  distinguished  from  plain  cloth. 
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Item  a  towell  of  Dyaper 

Item  a  fyne  kercbet'  for  a  Corpaxe 

Item  a  spruce  Cofer'® 

Item  iij  fine  kerchefff  for  Coipaxe 

Item  ij  litell  Candelstykt' 

Item  ij  stonys  one  berall  &  one  glasBe"^ 

Item  ij  Towellys 

[Item  a  pece  of  Cipres^  for  the  Crosse  struck  out  and  fot 

written  over"] 
Item  an  ell  of  lynencloth 
[Item  a  vestment  for  a  wedin  the  crose  red  welvet  purlyd 

w^  gold] 

{In  another  hand) : 

Item  a  |\;ro  struck  out]  cloth  for  the  crosce  of  changeale 

[sic]  sylke 
Item  a  pelo  of  crymsyn  velvet  garnyssyd  w*  gold 
Item  a  pelo  of  grene  sylke 

Item  ij  cartens  of  red  Sasnatt  frang'  w^  whyte  &  blew 
[Item  a  tuell  of  playne  cloth  w*  vj  barrf  of  blew  in  the 

same  towell]®^ 
Item  ij  D'  schetf  for  autur  clothys 
Item  a  towell  for  the  lavatory^ 
Item  vij  corpprus  &  v  corporus  cascf 
Item  a  vestemet  of  grene  velvat  w*  roscys®  of  gold  w*owte 

polte»* 
Item  a  crosce  cloth  of  sylke  w^  the  Image  of  the  trenite 
Item  a  new  banar  cloth  of  buckram  w^  the  Image  of  ou' 

lady 
Item  a  b&nar  cloth  of  grene  sylke  w^  the  Image  of  ou'  lady 

(Added,  each  in  a  different  hand) : 

Item^-sewte  of  vestimetf  the  wyche  ys  the  gyflF  of  Maist' 


^^  A  chest  or  box  made  of  fir. 

^  For  the  holy  fire  on  Easter  Even.  It  is  not  usaal  to  find 
these  in  a  parish  church  inventory. 

^  Apparently  a  name  for  what  we  now  call  crape. 

^  IKscheteBshalf  sheets,  to  cover  the  altar  with. 

^  Or  washing  of  the  hands  at  mass.  Bnt  the  lavatory  may  b« 
what  is  now  called  the  piscina. 

"  Roses.  •*  Apparells. 
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Robard  Aschebrokethe  colar®^  wytte  dornaxe  w*  floars 

of  Gold  &  iij  copys  be  longing  to  the  same. 
Item  D'  a  schet®*  the  giffe  of  Margaret  Walker 
Item  a  banar  cloth  of  Grene  sylke  the  Image  of  Seynt 

Kateme. 
It'  ij  antyphonars  of  pap  one  for  som*  &  the  other  for 

wynter  bought  of  51  Symond"  of  Wyndesore 
Item  deliv'ed  to  philipe  tayler  by  the  handys  of  petre 

Butte    iij    aulter    clothes    they    being  churchewar- 

dens. 


With  the  inventory  of  1552  is  involved  the  history  of 
the  various  commissions  issued  about  this  time  for  the 
survey  of  the  goods  of  the  parish  churches.  The  firsts 
which  was  issued  in  1547  and  addressed  to  the  bishops, 

?rovided  for  a  return  of  church  goods  from  each  diocese, 
he  changes  then  in  progress  seem  to  have  led  to  much 
alienation^  sale^  or  embezzlement  of  church  ornaments, 
and  the  iJleged  object  of  the  commission  was  to  put  on 
record  and  preserve  for  the  use  of  the  parish  what 
remained  in  each  church.  There  appears,  however, 
sometimes  to  have  been  a  not  unnatural  suspicion  as 
to  the  ultimate  object  of  the  enquiry,  and  one  of  the  acts 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  December,  1547,  bears  interesting 
witness  to  the  fact.  It  directs  letters  to  be  written  to 
certain  persons  *'  thanking  them  for  their  paines  taken  in 
appeasinge  the  tumulteous  assembly  of  the  parisheoneres 
of  Penwith,''  which  tumult  "  (as  the  Gounsell  tooke  it) 
began  thorough  the  indiscreete  and  mishandhnge  of  their 
Comissyon  by  the  Archdeacon,  William  Bodeyn,  who  for 
avoydinge  his  owne  payne  to  be  taken  therin  tooke  upon 
him  to  call  together  and  assemble  a  multetude  of  all  the 
parishes  in  one  daye,  wheras  the  letter  purported  that 
there  should  be  severall  enserch  be  taken  in  every  place 
apart,  and  furder  handled  him  selfe  after  such  a  mannere 
as  thereby  the  people  were  perswaded  that  the  enserch 
to  be  taken  tended  only  to  effect  as  yf  therupon  a 
confiscacon  should  have  ensued  to  the  Kinges  Majesties 


«» Colour. 

^  See  note  *^  above. 
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behalfe,  much  contrary  to  the  Gounselles  entente^  who 
mente  but  only  to  see  the  same  preserved  entirelie  to  the 
churches^  without  embeselinge  or  privat  salles."  * 

A  second  set  of  commissions  was  issued  in  February, 
1549-50,  directed  to  the  sheriffs  and  justices  of  each 
county,  empowering  the  taking  of  inventories  as  before, 
but  forbidding  the  sale  or  alienation  of  church  goods  by 
the  parishioners  or  churchwardens  without  the  leave  of 
the  Privy  Council. 

About  a  year  later  the  mask  was  thrown  off,  and  on 
3rd  March,  1550-1,  "it  was  decreed  that  forasmuche  as 
the  Kiuges  Majestie  had  neede  presently  of  a  masse  of 
mooney,  therfore  Commissions  shulde  be  addressed  into 
all  shires  of  Englande  to  take  into  the  Kinges  handea 
Buche  churche  plate  as  remaigneth,  to  be  emploied  unto 
his  Highnes  use.'^  t  This  drastic  act  of  robbery  and 
sacrilege  was  not,  however,  carried  into  effect  at  once^ 
and  it  was  not  until  29th  January,  1551-2,  that  the  Council 
directed  the  issue  of  letters  to  the  custos  rotuhrum  of 
every  shire,  "  to  delyver  unto  the  Commissioners  named 
in  the  same  lettres  such  inventories  as  were  before 
delyvered  to  theyre  custody  by  other  the  Kiuges 
Majesties  Commissioners,  of  the  plate,  Jewells,  bells  and 
other  thinges  belonging  to  the  parishe  churches  within 
the  same  shieres.^'  %  '^^^  form  of  letter  thus  addressed 
to  the  Commissioners  for  Bedfordshire  is  entered,  but 
without  date,  on  the  patent  roll  for  6  Edward  VI.,  and 
followed  by  the  names  of  the  commissioners  for  each 
county.     Those  for  Buckinghamshire  were  : 

'^The  Lord  Russell 
Syr  Mauryce  Barkeley 
Syr  EoMUNb  Pecham 
Syr  Robert  Drury 
George  Gifford 
William  Tyldesley." 

The  commission  repeats  the  usual  tale  of  the  embezzle- 
ment or  removal  of  "  somme  part  ^  of  the  church  gooda 


^  Acti  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England.    Edited  by  John  Roche 
Dasent  (London,  1890).    N.  S.  ii.  (1547-1550),  535. 
fibid.    N.  S.  iii.  (1550-1552),  228. 
X  Ibid.    N.  S.  iii.  (1550-1552),  467. 
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"  in  somrae  places/'  and  directs  the  taking  of  a  new  set 
of  inventories  to  be  compared  with  those  previously 
made.  ''  For  the  defaults  and  wants  yf  any  shalle  eyther 
of  the  said  plate  juelles  belles  vestyments  or  any  other 
ornaments  or  any  part  of  theym  any  manner  of  wyse  '^ 
the  commissioners  were  to  make  diligent  enquiry  and 
search  ''to  knowe  and  understond  by  whose  default 
the  same  hath  bene  removed  embesiled  aliened  or 
dimynyshed/'  and  were  empowered  to  imprison  any 
persons  who  wilfully  and  stubbornly  refused  to  obey 
their  orders.  The  commissioners  had  no  directions  to 
seize  the  goods.  * 

The  Buckinghamshire  commission  was  issued  on  1 6th 
May,  1552,  but  the  Wycombe  inventory  was  not  taken 
nntil  4th  September. 

The  parishioners  had  only  a  short  time  before  taken 
an  inventory  of  their  church  goods  for  their  own  purposes. 
It  is  dated  24th  April,  1552,  and  is  of  great  interest  and 
importance  as  showing  what  *'  Ornaments  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  Ministers  thereof,  at  all  Times  of  their  Ministra- 
tion ....  as  were  in  this  Church  of  England^  by  the 
Authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  Second  Year  of  the  Reign 
of  King  Edward  the  Sixth/'  had  continued  to  "be 
retained,  and  be  in  use'*  in  the  king's  sixth  regnal 
year. 

The  inventory  enumerates  five  ''  suits/'  the  word 
being  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  1475  and  1503,  of 
black  (2),  white,  blue  and  green,  and  red ;  copes,  besides 
the  four  or  five  belonging  to  the  suits,  of  red  (2),  and 
white;  vestments  {i.e.  chasubles)  of  red  (2),  and  blue, 
three  old  ones  of  red,  green,  and  with  flowers,  and  one  of 
white  bustyan,  no  doubt  for  Lent,  together  with  the 
necessary  albes  and  amices,  etc. ;  also  three  albes  "  for 
chyldren."  For  the  altar  were  hangings  of  blue  and  of 
red,  with  the  accompanying  linen  cloths,  "  towels/'  and 
eleven  corporases  with  seven  cases  for  them.  The  only 
metal  ornaments  named  are  two  latten  candlesticks. 
Almost  all  the  articles  can  be  identified  among  those  not 
struck  out  of  the  inventory  of  1518-19,  but  the  omission 


^  For  the  full  text  of  the  Commission  see  Seventh  Report  of  the 
Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  (London,  1846;,  Appendix 
ii.  307. 
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of  the  chalices  and  other  necessary  ornaments  is  difficult 
to  account  for. 

The  parish  inventory  is  as  follows  : 

f.  X  6.]  An  Inventorie  of  the  Churche  good^  that  be 
lefte  takeo  the  xxiiij  daye  of  Aprell  in  the  vj^  yere 
of  the  Reigne  of  ower  soveraigne  lorde  Kinge 
Edwarde  the  sixte  in  the  presentf  of  Mr.  George 
Farteferr  then  maier  and  his  brethem  Wiltm  Oorwyn 
Edwarde  Carye  Rowlande  Wytnall  &  Gilys  Scidmor 
churchewardens. 

In  p^mis  a  Eute  of  blacke  worsted  w^  .R-  of  golde  &  the 

lynen    y'   belongith    therto    w*  one    cope    of   the 

same 
Item  an  olde  sute  of  white  bawdekyu  w^  damaske  flowrys 

w^oute  a  coope  havinge  ij  albys 
Item  a  sute  of  blewe  &  grene  bawdekyn  w'  hyndf  of 

golde  &  a  coope  w^  all  the  lynens  therto  belong- 

ynge 
Item  a  sute  of  Redde  silke  w^  sterris  &  the  flowredeluce 

lackynge  all  the  lynen  w*  ij  Coopis 
Item  a  sute  of  blacke  w^  flowris  of  irolde  in  y®  croase 

wyth  ij  lynens  therto  belonginge  ^ 
Item  a  pawle  of  blewe  velvet  w*  flowris  of  golde 
Item  an  anlter  Clothe  of  blewe  worsted e  w*  flowris 
Item  ij  olde  courteynez  of  sarcenet  of  purple  colour 
Item  ij  Courteyns  of  Red  sarcenet  olde. 
Item  j  Coope  of  Redde  velvet. 
Item  j  Redde  Coope  of  Damaske  w^  flowris 
f.  xj.J     Item  iiij  Albys  for  Chyldren  w*  ij  aulter  clothis  of 

Red  damaske. 
Item  a  vestment  of  Red  satten  w^  saint  John  baptist. 
Item  a  vestment  of  blewe  damaske  w^  the  albe  therto 

belonginge. 
Item  vij  towellez  of  lynen  &  iiij    litle   towels   for   the 

aulter 
Item  vij  Casis  &  xj  corporas  clothis 
Item    a    vestment   of    Redde    dorneckf    wythous    [sic] 

lynen. 
Item  a  pilowe  of  Red  velvet. 
Item  a  pese  of  chaungeable  sarcenet 
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Item  five  aulter  tlothis  of  lyneu  one  of  them  ys  diaper 

Item  twoo  deske  clothis 

Item  iij  olde  vestmentis  with  ij  albys  one  of  them  Redde 
wythe  the  crosse  of  saint  geor^e  &  an  other  grene 
velvet  and  the  thirde  w^  flowris  redde  &  grene. 

Item  iiij  silke  stremers  litle. 

Item  an  olde  grene  aultre  clothe. 

Item  a  white  Coope  of  Daraaske  wyth  Imagis  at  the 
orphrasyiea 

Item  V  surple8sez  olde  |  wyth  a  lynen  courteyn 

Item  xj  cof'era  ij  candilstickf  of  latten  w^  one  chayre 

Item  a  vestment  of  white  busty  an  wyth  the  lynen 

(Note. — The  whole  of  this  list  is  crossed  out). 

The  inventory  taken  by  the  Commissioners  is  dated 
4th  September,  6  Edward  VI.  (1552).  It  is  unfortu- 
nately partly  decayed  along  the  right-hand  margin,  and 
the  bottom  is  torn  away.  1  have  therefore  ventured  to 
restore  the  lost  words,  as  far  as  possible,  in  brackets. 
The  text  is  as  follows :  * 

Chepyng  Wicombe. 

This  Inventory  Indented  made  the  iiij*''*  daye  of 
September  in  the  pyxte  yeare  of  the  Reigne  of  oure 
sov'eign  Lorde  Edwarde  the  Syxte  by  the  grace 
[of]  God  Kyng  of  Inglande  Fraunce  &  Irelond 
Defender  of  the  Fa[ith  and]  in  earthe  of  the 
Churche  of  Inglond  &  Ireland  the  supme  hedde 
of  [the]  Churche  goodf  plate  juellis  &  all  other 
ornamentis  pteyninge  to  t[he  said]  Churche  of 
Chepyng  Wycombe  in  the  County  oflf  Buk'.  betwene 
the  Righte  honorable  Sir  Francis  Russell  knyghte  • 
Lorde  Russelle  •  Sir  Alorys  Barkley  •  Syr  Bdmonde 
Peckam  Syr  Robte  Druery  •  knyghtis  •  George 
Gyfforde  &  Willm  Tyllesley  •  Esquyers  of  the  one 
ptye  Commission's  [amoung  other  struck  out"]  for 


^  The  original  is  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office  (Exche- 
quer Q.  R.  Miscellanea,  Church  Goods  iV).  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
William  Page,  F.S.  A.,  for  the  transcript  of  it  here  printed,  which  I 
have  collated  with  the  manuscript. 
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the  seyd  Church e  Gooddf  &  other  the  p misses  by 
vartne  of  the  Kyng  his  Maiestyes  Comyssyon  to 
theym  directed  beryng  date  the  xvj  *  daye  of  Maye  * 
in  the  sixt  yeare  of  the  Reigne  of  our  aov'aigne 
lorde  and  John  Raunce  Mayer  Wyllyam  Granet 
&  Robte  Puseye  off  the  other  ptye  all  whiche 
gooddis  plate  Juellf  •  &  ornamentf  be  Comyttid  to 
the  same  Custodye  of  the  seyd  John  Wyllyam  & 
Robte  untille  such  tyrae  as  the  Kyng  his  Maiestyes 
pleasure  be  furder  know  on. 


These  parcelles 
be  Comyttyd 
to  the  safe 
Custodye  off 
the  above 
namyd. 


That  is  to  sey 

Friste  [sic]  one  Sute  of  blacke 
worstede  w*^®  j  [sic']  copes  one  sute  of 
blacke  baw[dekyn]  wythe  owte  a  Cope 
one  sute  of  redde  sylcke  wythe  two  Copis 
lackynge  [all]  the  lynnens  one  lone 
vestm**  of  Redde  sattane  one  cope  off 
Redde  Dam[a8ke]  one  vestmente  off 
blewe  damaske  wythe  the  abe  I  one  lone 
vestment  [of  red]  dornykys  wythout 
lynene  thre  olde  vestmentis  wythe  ij  abes 
one  p[all  off]  blewe  velvette  tfowre  aultar 
Clothys  of  datnaake  worsted  &  grene 
0[ne  pair  of]  Curtaynys  of  sylcke  fowre 
abes  for  Childreane  five  [corporas  written 
over  in  another  handl  Casys  one  pillo[w 
of  red]  velvette  fowre  strems  off  svlcke 
one  pece  of  Chaungeable  sylcke  ij  [Candle- 
sticks] off  lattene  and  two  payre  off 
orgaynis  a  sute  off  blewe  bawdkyne  wyth 
hindis  off  golde. 

Itfh  fyve  Greatte  bellis  one  Saunce- 
belle  two  handbellis  and  two  sac  [ring 
bells.] 

Itm  thre  Chalysis  wythe  thre  patentis 

two  of  theme  guylte  two 

one  lyttle  Cuppe  of  sylv*  &  a  Crismatorye 
of  Sylver. 


*  Inserted  in  another  hand. 
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M*^  that  these  psellis  foUowyng 
were  sold 


l|C]ope8  solde 
anno  [quijnto 
Rf  hujas  by 
£Ed]warde 
Gary  and 
[Wyl]lyam 
Curwyne 
Churche 
wardens  of  the 
same  Churche 
w**^  the 
C  [onsen]  te 
of  Rychard 


\ 


;;;ii 


Firste  one  Sute  of 
tissue  wythe  a  Cope  one 
sute  off  Redde  bawdekyne 
wythe  a  Cope  one  sute  of 
Redde  velvete  wythe  a 
Cope  one  sute  of  whyte 
bawdekyne  wyth  a  Cope 
Two  whyte  Copis  of  Dam-  =xlviij 
maske  one  sute  of  Bed 
velvet  wyth  a  Cope  one 
Cope  of  Ked  Damaske  Two 
Copis  of  blewe  [velvjetfce 
Two  copis  of  whyte  Dam- 
aske [ o]f  whyte 

damaske  w^.  a  cope 


,  .  w^^Mary&  John  one  Sensure&  one 

e  one  pix  of  silv^  one  litle  box 

-•....  of  silver  —  xx.  }i  / 


I 


p  me  Joh[n 
Baunce  ?] 
X 
Bobard  Pusey 


;;^*ii 


Ixviij 


Other  matter  torn  away. 


On  comparing  the  two  lists  it  will  be  found  that  most  of 
the  items  are  common  to  both,  but  the  Commissioners' 
list  does  not  contain  the  following  :  an  old  suit  of  white 
baudekyn  (lacking  a  cope),  a  cope  of  red  velvet  and 
another  of  white  damask^  all  the  altar  linen^  two  desk 
cloths,  five  surplices,  a  linen  curtain,  the  eleven  coffers, 
the  chair,  and  the  white  bustian  vestment  and  its  appur- 
tenances. On  the  other  hand  the  Commissioners  enu- 
merate certain  ornaments  not  given  in  the  parishioners'  in- 
ventory, viz.  two  pairs  of  organs,  five  great  bells,  together 
with  a  sanctus  bell,  two  handbells,  and  two  sacring 
bells,  three  chalices  and  patens,  two  [?  latten  censers], 
a  little  silver  cup,  and  a  chrismatory  of  the  same  metal. 
The  Commissioners  append  a  list  (1)  of  copes  sold  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  king^s  reign  (1551-2)  by  the  church- 
wardens, and  (2)  of  pieces  of  plate  that  were  probably 
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disposed  of  iii  the  same  manner.  The  sums  realized, 
£48  and  £20=£68,  are  equivalent  to  about  £1400  at 
present  value,  and  give  some  idea  of  the  richness  of  the 
ornaments  of  which  Wycombe  church  was  thus  despoiled. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  in  the  earlier  inventories, 
and  especially  of  that  of  1518-19,  a  number  of  entries 
are  struck  through.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
may  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar  way  to  that  disclosed 
by  the  Commissioners'  list  of  1552,  the  silver  ornaments 
having  been  sold  or  confiscated,  probably  ultimately  for 
^Hhe  King's  use,^'  and  the  parish  having  to  be  content 
with  others  of  baser  metal. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  close  of  the  sixth  year  of  the 
King^s  reign  the  final  stage  of  this  iniquit.ous  and  sacri- 
legious robbery  of  the  church  goods  was  reached  by  the 
issue  of  a  commission  to  gather  in  the  spoil.  It  is 
directed  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  the  Vice- 
Chamberlain,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  five  others,  and 
instructs  them  (1)  to  receive  all  the  inventories  lately 
made  and  (2)  "  to  collect  or  cause  to  be  collected  and 
brought  togeyther  all  and  singuler  redye  money  plate 
and  Juelles  certyfyed  by  our  Commysioners  aforesaid  to 
remayne  in  any  church  Chapell  Guild,''  etc.  "causing 
the  said  ready  money  to  be  delyvered  by  indenture  to  our 
use  to  thandes  of  our  trustie  servaunt  sir  Edmond  Peckham 
knyght  and  causing  the  said  plate  and  Juelles  to  be 
delyvered  lykewise  by  Indenture  to  our  use  to  thandes  of 
the  maister  of  our  Juell  house  for  the  tyme  being/'  The 
commission  continues :  *' And  to  thintent  the  said  Churches 
and  Chapelles  may  be  fumysshedd  of  convenyent  and 
comely  things  mete  for  thadmynystracion   of  the   holy 

Communyon  in  the  same  Wee  give  unto  you full 

power  and  auctorytye  to  leave  or  cause  to  be  leaft  out  of 
the  said  plate  for  the  same  purpose  and  to  the  same  use  in 
everye  Chathedrall  or  Collegiat  Churche  where  Chalyces 
be  remaynyng  one  or  two  chalyces  by  your  discrecions 
[defaced] .  And  in  every  great  parysJie  where  Chalyces 
be  remaynyng  one  or  two  chalycs  by  your  discreacion 
and  in  every  small  paryshe  or  chapell  where  Chalycs  be 

remaynyng    one    chalice And    we    gyve    unto 

you full  power  and  auctory  afler  the  honest  and 

comely  furnyture  of  coverynges  for  the  communyon  table 
and  surples  or  surplesses  for  the  mynyster  or  mynysters 
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m  the  said  churches  or  chapells  by  your  discrecions  to 
dystribute  or  cause  to  be  distrybuted  and  geven  freely  to 
the  poore  people  in  every  parysh  wheare  the  sama 
churches  and  chapells  stond  and  be  The  resydue  of  the 
lynnyn  ornaments  and  ymplements  of  the  said  churches 
and  chapells  in  suche  order  and  sort  as  may  be  most  ta 
Godes  glory  and  our  honor.  And  we  gyve  unto  .  .  .  you 
full  powe[r]  and  auctory  to  sell  or  cause  to  be  sold  to  our 
use  all  and  singuler  copes  vestments  Aulter  clothes  and 
other  ornaments  whatsoever  remaynyng  or  being  within 
any  of  the  said  churches  or  chapells  not  appojncted  by 
this  our  Commyssion  to  be  leafte  in  the  said  churches  or 
chapelles  or  to  be  dystrybuted  to  the  poore  as  afore  ys 
declared  And  also  to  sell  or  cause  to  be  sold  to  our  use 
by  weight  all  parcells  or  peces  of  metall  except  the  metall 
of  great  bell  saunse  bell  in  every  of  the  said  churches  or 
chapells  The  money  coramyng  of  which  sales  so  to  be 
made  in  forme  before  declayred  and  all  other  sommes  of 
money  whiche  shall  come  and  be  brought  into  our  use 
by  vertue  of  this  Commyssion  We  will  ye  shall  delyver  or 
cause  to  be  delyvered  by  Indenture  to  thandes  of  the  said 
syr  Edmond  Peckham  to  our  use."  The  commissioners 
were  further  instructed  to  direct  letters  to  proper  persons 
in  each  county  authorizing  them  *^  to  make  colleccion  to 
our  use  of  the  said  ready  money  plate  and  Juells  and  make 
sale  to  our  use  of  the  said  coopes  vestments  and  orna- 
ments of  sylke  without  gold  sattyn  of  bridges  dornix 
worsted  Saye  and  of  other  thyngs  appoy noted  to  be  sold 
as  ys  before  declared  and  to  leave  in  every  churche  and 
Chapell  such  Chalyce  or  Chalyces  and  such  lynnyn 
fornyture  for  the  same  Churches  and  Chapelles  as  ys 
before  appoynted  and  to  dystrybute  the  resydue  of  the 
said  lynnyn  ornaments  and  ymplements  to  the  poore  of 
everye  paryshe  in  sort  before  declared,  etc/'  * 

The  date  of  this  precious  document^  with  its  canting 
reference  to  *' Godes  glory  and  our  honor''  and  its 
pretended  solicitude  for  the  poor,  is  16th  January, 
1552-3,  or  within  seven  months  of  the  death  of  King 
Edward. 


*  For  the  full  text  from  the  Patent  Roll  of  6  Edward  VI.  (pt.  7 
m,  11  in  doTHo)  see  Seventh  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public 
Records  (London,  1846),  Appendix  II.  312-314. 
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The  beginning  with  *'  redye  money  "  is  a  further  proof 
that  the  object  of  these  Commissions  was  simply  plunder, 
since  "  redye  money  "  can  hardly  be  included  under  the 
head  of  superstitious  ornaments. 

On  the  page  in  the  manuscript  under  notice  immedi- 
ately following  the  inventory  of  2ith  April,  1552,  is 
written  by  the  same  hand,  but  not  at  the  same  time, 
this  list :  • 

f.  xj  i.]     The    Inventorye    of    the    Churchegoodf    now 

remaynynge  to  the  same. 
In  p^mis  thre  Chalicez  with  ij  patentf 
Item  j   Coope  of  Redde   velvet   &   an   other  of   white 

damaske  withe  flowris  of  golde 
Item  an  olde  sute  of  white  lackynge  a  Coope  &  all  the 

lynnez 
Item  ij  olde  deske  clothez  &  ij  grete  brasse  pottez 
Item  j   Crysmatory  of   latten  j   Crosse  of  Cooper  part 

gilte 
Item  ij  sencers  of  latten  vij  Candy Istickf  for  the  aulters  # 
Item  j  blewe  aulter  Clothe  hanginge  of  Satten  a  brydgf 
Item  ij  stremers  &  ij   Square  banners  withe  iiij  poolys 

therto 
Item  ij  olde  pallys  hanginge  at  the  hight  aulter 
Item  ij  painted  hanging^  for  the  other  ij  aulters 
Item  iij  herez  for  the  iij  aulters 
Item  j  vestment  of  redde  velvet  withe  the  albe  to  the 

same 
Item  an  olde  white  vestment  of  dorneckf  w*  the  albe 
Item  iij  aulter  Clothez  of  lynen  olde  w*  iiij  towels  &  ij 

short  towellf 
Item  a  vayle  for  lent  season  of  olde  clothes  paynted 
Item  ij  Candilstickf  to  sett  talowe  candellf  in 
Item  ij  Crossez  of  tymber  w*  a  Crysmatory  of  tymber 
Item  ij  Corporas  casez  with  a  corporez  clothe 
Item  a   greate  Antiphon'  of  pchement  w*  a  grayll   of 

pchement   &   an   antiphon'  of  pap   unbounde  w^  a 

grain  of  pap  unbound 
Item  i  pcessionall  of  pchement  &  ij  of  pap  unbound 
Item  an  olde  manuell  &  an  other  Manuell  of  pchement 

unbound 
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Item  a  Masse  booke  of  a  Small  volume  w^  an  ymnall  of 

pap 
Item  an  olde  Masse  booke  w^  ij  litle  portuons  &  iij  olde 

surplez 

At  first  sight  this  looks  like  a  list  of  the  church  goods 
during  Mary's  reign^  but  a  comparison  of  it  with  the 
parish  and  commissioners'  inventories  of  1552  shews  that 
it  is  actually  a  list  of  such  ornaments  as  escaped  the 
wholesale  robbery  for  the  King's  "  use."  It  alone,  more- 
over, of  the  inventories  under  notice  is  untouched  and 
not  crossed  out.  The  church  was  despoiled  of  four  suits, 
a  red  damask  cope,  three  vestments,  and  several  minor 
things,  but  the  parish  was  allowed  to  retain  three  chalices 
and  two  patens,  no  doubt  the  silver  ones  of  earlier  lists  ; 
a  crismatory,  two  censers,  seven  candlesticks,  and  two 
other  candlesticks,  all  of  latten ;  likewise  a  copper  parcel- 
gilt  cross  and  two  "  grete  brass  pottez " ;  two  wooden 
crosses,  and  a  second  crismatory,  also  of  wood.  Also  a 
red  and  a  white  cope,  a  white  suit  of  vestments,  a  red 
chasuble  and  an  old  white  one,  with  their  albes,  etc. 
Likewise  blue  and  other  hangings  for  the  altars,  and 
most  of  the  altar  linen,  a  corporas  and  two  corporas 
cases,  three  old  surplices,  a  Lenten  veil,  and  various 
banners  and  other  church  gear.  Amongst  the  items  are 
most  of  those  omitted  from  the  commissioners'  inventory, 
and  oddly  enough  the  list  concludes  with  a  number  of 
service  books  apparently  the  same  as  those  entered  in 
the  1518-19  inventory,  which  had  now  been  superseded, 
at  any  rate  in  part,  by  the  issue  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  in  1549,  the  third  year  of  Edward  VI.'s  reign. 

Besides  the  inventories  of  the  goods  of  the  parish 
church,  there  are  two  lists,  and  possibly  a  third,  of  the 

foods,  jewels,  and  ornaments  of  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady.* 
his   was   not  that  part  of  the  parish  church  in  which 


®  See  LaDgley's  History  of  the  Hundred  of  Desboroughy  Buck$j 
p.  55.  He  quotes  from  Browne  Willis's  MSS.  (which  are  in  the 
Bodleian  Library)  an  indulgence  "  for  the  reparat"  of  S.  Mary's 
Chapel  in  the  Church  Yard  of  Wycombe."  I  have  a  note  of  my 
father's  to  the  effect  that  "  Tne  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
S.  Mary's  Chapel  and  furniture  were  applied  towards  the  erection  of 

10 
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stood  the  altar  of  St.  Mary,t  probably  the  same  as  that 
later  called  the  Bower  altar,  but  a  separate  building 
in  the  churchyard^  stated  to  have  been  rebuilt 
during  the  14th  century4  It  apparently  had  its  own 
endowment,  derived  from  certain  rents,  and  was  under 
the  control  of  two  or  more  wardens,  commonly  called 
'^  collectors  of  our  Lady  rent."  There  was  also  attached 
to  it  a  gild  of  brethren  and  sisters.  Part  of  the  daily 
duty  of  "  Our  Lady  preist "  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
interesting  agreement  referring  to  the  chapel  of  Our 
Lady,  which  is  entered  in  the  same  manuscript  register 
as  the  inventories : 

f ,  cxl.J    Wycombe 

Ad  Gildam  Aulam  ibidem  tenentem  xiiijo  die  decembris 
anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  quarti  post  couquestum  ziiij^ 
coram  Thoma  Gate  tunc  Maiore  ibidem  cum  coDcensu  et 
▼olantate  omnium  Bnrgensium  ac  teueucium  Capelle  beate 
Marie  yirginis  ibidem  ordinatum  est  that  the  preist  hired 
yt  syngetb  or  sevth  mas  at  oure  lady  auter  and  all  other 
preistes  that  shall  be  hired  in  tyme  to  come  in  the  Chapell 
forsaid  for  ever  to  sey  mas  and  bytwene  the  offratorie  or 
that  he  waashe  at  the  lavatorie  he  shall  t^ne  hym  at  the 
autetis  ende  &  p(^y  for  the  good  state  welfare  &  psperite  of 
all  the  tenaunt^  men  &  women  bretheryn  &  susteris  un  to 
the  said  Chapell  of  oure  lady  and  for  the  good  staat  welfare 
&  psperite  of  Willyam  Redebode  &  Jone  his  wyfe  &  of 
Marg'ie  ffyssher  t'me  of  theire  lyves  &  for  all  theire 
kynred  being  alyye  with  Deus  mlsereaiur  Sl^- paternoster  cum 
suffragiis  &^-  and  a  Oolet  Dens  caritatis  &o-  and  aftur  the- 
decees  of  the  said  William  Redehode  &  Jone  his  wyfe  &  of 
Marg*ie  ffyssher  to  be  prayed  for  with  them  that  be  departid 
out  of  this  world  it  is  to  be  understonde  that  whan  the 
preist  hath  p^ved  for  the  quicke  than  he  stondyng  stylie  at 
the  auterifl  enoe  shall  p*y  for  the  sowlis  of  all  the  tenaunct^ 
men  &  women  and  of  all  the  sowlis  of  all  the  bretherin  and 
susteris  &  benefactors  of  the  same  Chapell  and  in  especyell 
for  the  sowlis  of  Richard  Redehode  Agnes  &  Agnes  his 
wyfes  &  for  the  sowlis  of  all  theire  kynred  for  the  sowlis  of 
William  Lancastell  Emme  his  wyfe  &  for  the  sowlis  of  all 
ther  kynred  for  the  sowlis  of  John  Covyntree  &  Jone  his 

the  four  almshouses  adjoining  the  Royal  Grammar  School."  H& 
does  not  give  his  authority.  These  four  almshouses  were  pulled 
down  and  the  site  of  them  is  now  a  portion  of  the  ground  fronting 
the  present  school.— J.  P. 

J  Parker's  Early  Hintory  and  Antiquities  of  Wycombe  in  Buck-- 
inghamshirej  102. 

I  Ibid.  130-136. 
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wjrfe  and  of  all  ther  kynred  for  the  sowlis  of  Henry 
CoUeBhill  &  Agnes  his  wyfe  &  for  all  ther  kynred  for  the 
floule  of  Thomas  Fvssher  &  for  all  his  kynred  and  for  all 
Christen  sowlis  he  shall  sey  Deprqfvndis  with  the  Teraiclis  & 
a  colet  Inclina  erfidelium  as  in  a  tabyll  stondyth  uppon  the 
same  anter  opynly  it  apperith  for  the  whiche  dayly  payers 
kept  the  forsaid  Henry  CoUeshill  yere  to  the  towne  of 
Wycombe  the  revision  of  his  honse  with  the  gardyn  lying 
therto  bytwene  the  house  of  the  Charnell  that  the  preistis 
of  the  Charnell  dwelle  in  on  the  Est  part  and  the  house  of 
Thomas  Gate  sometime  Jone  Briggewateris  on  the  West 
part  the  Kynges  hyeway  on  the  Fonth  part  the  whiohe  house 
the  forsaid  William  Redehode  hath  repairid  &  made  whiohe 
costis  &  chargis  draweth  to  [f.  czl6]  the  som  of  ziiij  li 
also  the  forsaid  William  Redehode  willeth  &  graunteth 
y^  aftur  his  decees  be  delyv'd  to  the  keperis  of  oure  lady 
auter  &  Collectors  of  oure  lady  rent  a  Chalys  part  gylt  with 
this  scripture  on  the  fote  ®tBte  pto  animBbU0  l&ICBtlyi 

HiDetoDe  9gnett0  uxott0  tiM  WixMtlmi  3Sletie|)olie  et 

Jol^annf  UXOXia  CtU0  weying  z  unces  &  more  of  troye 
wyght  the  preist  to  synge  this  with  on  the  werkedayes 
the  forsaid  Meyre  Burgeys  &  tenaunct^  wollen  and 
ffrauntyn  that  yf  the  preist  that  now  is  y^  seyth  mas  at  oure 
lady  auter  &  all  other  preistis  that  shall  be  hired  in  tyme 
to  come  to  synge  at  the  forsaid  auter  shall  p*y  dayly  for 
y«  forsaid  lyvis  &  sowlis  by  name  and  yf  it  so  fortune  or 
nappe  the  forsaid  lyvis  &  soulis  to  be  unp&yed  for  by  iij 
dayes  in  a  moneth  the  forsaid  preist  to  lese  iiijd  of  his 
waffys  to  the  reparacon  of  the  same  Chaunsell  as  ofte  tymes 
as  ne  &  any  other  in  tyme  to  come  so  doth  fpryete  the 
forsaid  lyves  &  soulis  unp^yed  for  and  yf  it  so  be  that  the 
Collectors  of  oure  lady  rent  the  whiche  shall  pay  for 
the  wagys  of  the  forsaid  preist  rebate  not  so  moche  of  his 
wagys  as  ofte  tymes  as  defawgte  is  founde  and  soounte 
theruppon  in  ther  rekenyng  is  not  do  than  the  chirchemen 
to  the  behovith  of  the  chirche  to  receyve  the  forsaid  iiii  d 
of  the  preistis  wagys  to  be  payed  by  the  hondis  of  the 
Collectors  of  oure  lady  rent  and  they  to  acounte  uppon  the 
same  idso  the  tabyll  on  the  auter  with  names  to  be  repayrid 
at  all  tymes  when  it  nedith  on  the  cost  of  oure  lady  rent. 

Oq  the  next  leaf  (cxlj.)  is  also  eDtered  the  followicg^ 
under  date  8th  May,  17  Edward  IV.  (1477) : 

Item  ad  visum  Franc'  pleg'  tenentem  in  le  Rye  coram 
Bioardo  Cary  tunc  Maiore  cum  concensn  omnium  Burgen- 
slum  ibidem  yidelicet  viijo  die  Maij  anno  regni  E^gia 
Edwardi  qnarti  post  conquestum  zyIjo  ordinatum  est  et  oon- 
oessum  Willelmo  Redehode  et  assignatis  suis  quod  illoa  Duos 
OapeUanofl  yooatos  oure  lady  preiit  &  le  Baurepreist  qui  none 
aont  aut  qui  pro  tempore  emnt  habeant  et  tenernt  iUas  i j 
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Cameras  cam  gardinis  adjaoentibus  et  sois  pertinentiis  nuper 
Henrici  Colleahill  juxta  tenementnm  vocatum  le  Chamell 
house  ex  parte  Boriidi  Cimeterij  prout  mete  et  bunde  undique 
docent  et  proportant  Habendum  et  tenendum  predictas  ij 
Cameras  cam  gardinis  adjaoentibus  et  suis  pertinentiis 
predictis  Capellanis  tam  din  ipsi  habent  et  occupant  servicia 
sua  Reddendum  inde  annuatim  predicto  Willelmo  Redehode 
et  assignatis  suis  xiij  s  iiij  d  legalis  monete  Anglie  ad  duos 
anni  terminos  usuales  scilicet  ad  festa  sancti  sancti  [sic] 
Michaelis  arohangeli  et  annunciacionis  beate  Marie  Virginia 
per  equales  poroiones.  Solvendas  annuatim  per  manus 
CoUectorum  redditus  Capelle  beate  Marie  virginis  et  firman j 
Rectorie  ibidem,  etc. 

The  earliest  of  the  inventories  is  dated  12th  November, 
18  Henry  VII  (1502),  and  has  a  Latin  heading;  the 
inventory  itself  is  in  English.  It  practically  consists  of 
two  series  of  ornaments :  (1)  those  of  the  altar;  (2)  those 
belonging  to  the  image  of  Onr  Lady,  or  offerings  made 
in  her  honour. 

The  altar  ornaments  include  two  chalices,  one  being 
that  made  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  William 
Redhode  above  quoted ;  four  corporases  and  their  cases ; 
three  "pairs"  of  vestments  with  all  their  apparel;  a 
white  chasuble ;  a  massbook ;  four  linen  altar  cloths  and 
a  canvas  covering,  with  two  towels ;  three  altar  hangings 
and  as  many  pairs  of  curtains ;  a  pair  of  great  latten 
candlesticks  before  the  altar  and  a  lesser  pair  "for 
prickets"  upon  it,  together  with  a  tinned  candlestick 
and  three  more  latten  ones  for  tallow  candles;  and  a 
pair  of  tin  cruets. 

The  exist-ence  of  the  image  of  Our  Lady  is  fixed  by  the 
mention  of  the  silver- gilt  crown  upon  her  head.  This  is 
followed  by  some  twenty  items,  including  girdles,  rosaries, 
brooches,  rings,  pieces  of  money,  and  other  votive  offer- 
ings of  the  usual  kind.  Similar  inventories  for  like 
chapels  have  been  met  with  elsewhere.*  ^The  text  of  the 
inventory  is  as  follows : 


*  Of.  the  inventory  of  1488  of  the  Chapel  of  "  cure  lady  of  the 
bryge  *'  at  Derby,  printed  in  Cox  &  Hope,  Chronicles  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  or  Free  Chapel  of  All  Saints,  Derby  (London,  1881),  85  ; 
and  that  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  upon  the  Bridge,  at  Wakefield, 
taken  in  1498  {Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 
2nd  S.  xvii.  76). 
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f.  zxj.]       Anno    regni    Henrici    septimi    decimo   octavo 

xij^^  of  Novebr. 

Inventoriam  Bonornm  Capelle  beate  Marie  yirginis 
ibidem  &o  Tempore  Willelmi  Aley  &  Hamlet  Taylo^ 
Gardiani  I  &c  Deliv'ed  befor  Roberd  Aschebrok 
Mayr 

Inprimis  ij  Chalys  one  grete  dobyll  Gylde  a  nothyr  parte 
therof  Gylde  w'  a  8c*ptur  abowte  the  fote  prayng  for  the 
Bowlys  of  Wiitm  Redhode  &  his  ffrendis  iiij  Oorpaxe 
w*  the  Casys  iij  p  of  vestmetf  one  grene  w*  branches 
anothir  of  grene  sylke  the  thryd  of  wosted  w*  all  ther 
apparell  a  whyte  Chesebyll  a  Masboke  iiij  aut' 
clothis  whyte  &  one  Canvas  ij  Towellys  iij  auter- 
clothys  &  [iiij  altered  to"]  vj  Curtenys  ij  grete  latyn 
Candilstykf  befor  the  auter  ij  latyn  Candilstykf  apon 
the  awter  for  p*ketf  a  tynen  Candilstyke  iij  latyn 
Candilstylstykf  [sic]  for  Talowe  ij  Crewe tf  of  Tynne 
A  Crowne  of  Silver  apon  owr  ladyes  hede  &  Gylde  A 
brode  Gyrdell  whyte  Corse  ^"^  [sylv  crossed  out]  the 
pendant  and  the  BokuU  dobyll  Gylde  w*  vj  etodis^ 
Anothir  Gyrdyll  playn  Corse  the  pendant  &  bokuU  of 
Sylver  wyth  viij  stodis  A  Grene  narowe  Corse  w*  the 
pendant  &  bokuU  of  silver  A  payr  bedys®*  w*  iij 
Golde  ryngys  of  ambr®®  rede  &  whyte  ij  of  the  Golde  ryngf 
ameled  A  p  bedis  of  geete®^  w*  xj  gaudes^  of  sylver  x 
stony 8  of  [Sylver  struck  out]  Corall  a  p  blakezete'^ 
bedys  w*  a  ryng  of  silver  iij  p  of  am  bur  bedys  corse^ 
an  owche  of  Silver  &  Gylte  bokulwyse  A  Crucifixe  of 
Silver  &  Gylte  A  Crosse  Key  of  Sylver  A  harte  w* 
the  Tunge  sylver  &  Gylte      vj  Ryngys  silver  &  gylde 


^  Corse :  apparently  the  groundwork  of  the  girdle.  Gf . 
Prompt.  Parv. :  CoORS  of  sylke  or  threde.  Textum,  Seynt,  or 
cors  of  a  girdle.  Textum, 

«  Studs. 

^  A  pair  of  beads  is  the  usual  name  for  a  rosary.  It  is  some- 
times called  a  pair  of  paternosters. 

^  Amber  was  much  used  for  pairs  of  beads. 

'^  Jet,  another  favourite  material  for  a  pair  of  beads,  as  also 
was  coral. 

"^  The  large  beads  placed  between  the  decades  were  called  gauds. 

"  Coarse. 
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X  ryngys  of  Sylver  w*  a  Jomewe**  of  sylver  a  broohe 
of  sylver  &  gylte  a  [pey  crossed  ouf]  peny  Gylde  a 
grote  of  Sylv*  iiij  pens*^  of  sylver  a  pece  of  Corall  w* 
ij  Typpys  of  sylver  a  Belyk  closed  in  sylke  a  Ghap- 
pelet  of  Tyssewe  a  Garment  of  Blak  Damaske  a  pall 
of  Grene  sylke  {Added  in  another  hand:)  a  bedestone 
of  silv'  &  amelled^  {Added  in  the  original  hand : )  Item 
a  vestement  of  blewe  damaske  of  the  gyffce  of  Myhell 
Poynatt  w^  branchis  Item  a  stone  of  Cristall  closed 
w*  silv'  &  a  cheyn  pte  Gylte 

(Note.—  Dovm  the  left  side  of  the  entry  is  a  bracket  and 
the  word  vacat.) 

The  second  inventory  was  taken  20th  January,  10 
Henry  VIII  (1518-19),  and  is  throughout  in  English.  It 
repeats  for  the  most  part  the  ornaments  and  jewels  in 
the  1502  list,  but  omits  the  minor  candlesticks,  and  it  is 
not  quite  clear  how  far  the  chasubles  in  the  former  can  be 
compared  with  those  in  the  later  list.  Nearly  all  the 
votive  offerings,  save  the  five  rosaries  and  a  Bilver-gilt 
owch,  seem  to  have  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
before  the  taking  of  the  second  inventory,  but  others 
appear  in  their  stead  in  the  additional  items.  Among 
other  new  ornaments  are  three  garments,  no  doubt  to  pat 
on  our  Lady^s  image.  The  last  item,  also  a  new  one,  "  a 
Curten  clothe  for  o'  lady  lofte  "  is  of  interest  as  giving  a 
clue  to  the  furniture  of  the  chapel.  The  added  entries 
Call  for  no  special  notice.  The  two  crowns  for  the  image 
of  our  Lady  which  are  crossed  out  must  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  pair  of  coral  beads  which  was  "sold  to^  John 
Bitt.*'     The  inventory  is  as  follows : 

f.  ix.]  Our*  lady 

The  Inventor*  of  the  godf  Jewellys  and  ornamentf 
belongyng  to  the  Chapell  of  our  lady  made  the  xx*** 
day  of  Januar*  the  x***  yere  of  kyng  harr'  the  viij*^  in 
the  p'sence  of  Thomas  ffrere  mayr  Robt  Aetbroke 
&  other  burgess*  of  the  same  borowgh  then  beyng 
wardens  Thomas  Gerard  &  John  Kelehogge 

^  Jomewessgemowe,  or  gemal,  a  double  ring. 
*  Penniea.  "^  £namelled. 
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f^rst  a  Chalice  w^  a  scr^ptar  rounde.abowte  the  the  [sic] 

flTote  silver  &  pylte 
Item  another  Chalice  silver  &  (<ylte 
*  [Item  a  Crowne  for  owr  lady  silv*  &  gylte  w*  ix  [now 

viij  written  over]  stonys  in  the  border  of  the  same] 
[Item  anothir  Crown  lesse  wyth  eyght  stonys  in  the  border 

of  the  same] 
Item  an  Cache  of  Silver  lyke  a  bakyll^  of  Silv'  &  gylte. 
Item  a  Cristall  stone  wy the  a  Cheyne  to  the  same  oily'  & 

jrylte 

{Item  a  p  Coralt  bedys  w^  xl  stonys  of  Silver  ft  gylte  ft 
ryngt  of  silver]  sold  to  John  Bitt  added 

[Item  a  p  struck  through  ft]  to  payer  [written  over  in 
anot^r  hand]  of  blak  bedys  w^  xxj  stonys  of  silv'  ft 
[one  Ryng  altered  to]  too  Ryngf  of  Silv'  [the  Byngf 
wher  sold  added  in  another  hand] 

£Item  a  p]  of  bedys  Rede  ambr  w^  one  peny  of  silv'  upon 
them  [they  lakkethe  the  peny  added] 

[Item  an]  othir  p  bedys  of  yolowe  ambr  w^  ^andes  of  Jasp 
stonys  ft  Castellon^ 

£Item  a  p  of]  bedys  ambr  ft  glasse  w^  a  ryng  [crossed  out 
and  ij  Ryngf  written  over]  of  Sylv*  [the  Hyngf  wher 
sold  written  over,  and  the  following  added  in  another 
hand:]  A  p  of  blacke  gettys  bedys  ft  anothyr  of 
ambnr. 

Item  a  garment  of  Tyssewe  w^  a  lyon  theropon. 

Item  a  garment  of  blewe  sylke  w^  floare  de  laof 

Item  a  Chaplet  for  owr  lady  of  Tyssewe. 

Item  a  garment  to  owr  lady  of  white  w^  Grivyns 

Item  a  vestment  of  blewe  Damaske  w^  fflourys  of  the 
gyfte  of  Myhell  Poynatt 

Item  a  vestment  of  grene  wosted  w*  byrdf 

Item  a  vestment  of  grene  w*  the  crossys^*^  rede  befor  ft 
behyni 

Item  a  vestment  of  baudekyn  the  Crossys  yolowe  ft  blewe. 

Item  an  old  Chesebyll  of  grene  silk  w^  barres  of  Ray. 

*  The  entries  in  square  brackets  [    ]  are  struck  through  in 
the  MS. 

t  Altered  to  "  too  ryng^  "  and  then  corrected  again. 

»  Buckle. 

"^  Perhaps  a  Oastilian,  or  Spanish  gold  coin,  hung  on  the  end. 
^"  The  orphreys.    See  note  ". 
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Item  [iiij  altered  into]  oon  Aulter  [Clothes  altered  into} 

Cloth  paynted 
Item  an  aulter  Clothe  of  grene  wosted  w*  byrdf 
Item  ij  Curtens  of  grene  wosted  w*  byrdf 
Item  iij  paynted  Curteyns 
Item  a  white  valauns  ffrenged  w^  thred. 
Item  an  olde  valans  of  grene  w^  bestf 
Item  a  p  of  grete  laten  Candilstykkf  called  Standard^ 
f.  ix  b.]     Item  anotbir  payr  of  latyn  Candilstykkf  stond* 

yng  on  the  awt' 
Item  ij  *  aalterclothis  of  lynen  Clothe  whyte 
Item  a  Masseboke  preted. 
Item  a  lytell  portewes  called  o'  lady  port'. 
Item  a  grene  vestmet  w^  letters  ffi  &Z  wMn  the  Crossf 
Item  iiij  Corpaxes  w*  Casys 
Item  ij  Crewettf  of  Tynne 
Item  a  pall  of  grene  sylk 
Item  a  pax  w^  the  Image  of  o'  Lord. 
Item  one  Towel  1. 

Item  a  clothe  for  the  awt'  unhalowed. 
Item  a  Curten  clothe  for  o'  lady  lofte. 

{Added  in  another  hand)  : 

Item  a  payer  of  Ambur  bedys  w*  vij  stonys  of  sylver. 
Item  a  gyrdyll  the  pendente  w*  awkament^*^^ 
Item  [ij  struck  through  and]  iiij  \written  over"]  chyrchoys^^ 
w^  a  laude.  |  chirchohe.  |  . 

{Added  in  another  hand)  : 

Item  a  payer  of  beddys  of  blako  gete  w*  ij  ryngf  of  sylflfer 

[the  Hyngf  wher  sold  added  in  a  different  hand] 
Item  a  rynge  of  sylflTer  of  the  gyfte  of  Ayliys  Nycollys. 
Item  a  haDkercIothe  of  the  gyfte  of  Master  Astbroke 

{Added  in  another  hand)  : 

Item  a  gyrdyll  w^  grene  corse  the  backyll  &  pendent  of 
sylver  &  vj  stodf  of  sylver 

*  Written  over  an  erasare. 

101  Perhaps  the  same  as  alchemy  or  *'  alkamye,"  a  metallic  alloj^ 
imitating  gold. 
»"  Kerchiefs. 
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{Added  in  the  same  hand  as  the  first  additions  :) 

Item  ij  awter  clothya  of  diapur. 

Item  iij  halfe  chett^ 

Item  a  diapur  towell  &  a  nothir  to  well  playue  cloth 

Item  ij  holde  awter  clothis  torne  on  dyapnr  &  a  nothyr 

playne 
[Item  iij  ffine  chyrchoys  strtick  ow/] 

{Added  in  another  hand :) 

IV  a  shet  &  a  crensch  cloth  ^^  of  the  geffe  of  Mastrys 
Hastebroke  &  a  sbett  of  Mother  Telbye  &  a  selfer 
rynge  of  the  gyfte  of  Teyler. 

(Note. — The  whole  of  this  inventory  is  crossed  out,) 

On  the  page  next  to  the  foregoing  inventory  is  a  short 
list  dated  11th  October,  1  Edward  Yl.,  1547,  which  seems 
to  relate  to  the  contents  of  the  chapel  of  Oar  Lady, 
although  that  is  not  named,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
image  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  confiscation 
of  the  goods  of  all  gilds  and  chantries  under  the  Act  of 
37  Henry  VIII.  [1545]  cap.  4.  That  the  image  of  Our 
Lady  had  been  destroyed  is  probable  from  the  following 
extract  from  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  which  proves 
the  destruction  of  the  images  in  the  parish  church  of 
Wycombe : 

29  November,  1547. 

John  Bisse,  of  Wickham,  have  [«tc]  spoken  and 
doone  inconveniently  against  the  taken  down  of 
images  abused  in  the  church  of  Wickham,  and 
therfore  having  been  committed  a  certen  tyme  to 
the  Fleete,  was  delyvered  and  injoyned  to  make 
oppen  and  solem  declaration  at  Wickham  of  his 
fault.  * 

The  list  under  notice  is  as  follows  : 

f.  X.]  Memorandum  deliv'ide  into  the  handis  of 
[ and   erased']    John    Standishe 

•  Acts  of  the  Privy  Chuncil  of  England,  N.  S.  ii.  (1547-50),  147. 

"•  Was  this  a  crysom  cloth  ? 
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the  xj*^*  daye  of  octobre  in   the  first  yere  of  ou" 
soveraigne  Lorde  Kynge  Edwarde  the  size 

In  primis  ij  chalices    [w*^^  ij  chalicf  were  deliv'ide  to 

simon  Witnall  then  mayer  added  by  the  same  hand  if 

the  whole  entry  struck  through'] 
Item   a  vestmente   of   blewe   braanched  Damaske  w^  a 

Redde  crosse  therupon  w*  all  [sic] 
Item  a  vestment  of  Redde  and  blewe  dormyckf  w^  a 

grene  crosse  therupon 
Item  a  blacke  vestment  w^   [a  struck  out]  grene  [birde 

struck   out]   birdf  &   flowre  de  Incf  &   the  crosse 

w^  splaide  egils  of  golde 
Item  a  grene  vestment  w^  a  blewe  crosse  w^    JI^U0  matia 

in  golde 
Item  a  white  vestment  of  dornickf  w^  a  crosse  of  grene 

silke  withe  sterrys  of  golde  therupon 
Item  a  masse  booke  w^  a  corporas  case  and  ij  corporasses 

therin 
Item  a  glasse  paze  ij  crewettf 

Item  ij  alter  cloth  is  of  diaper  &  one  of  playne  clothe 
Item  an  alter  hangiuge  of  blewe  silke  w^  white  flowrys 
Item  V  halfe  Shetys.  w*  iij  kerchevys. 
Item  a  yerde  and  a  quart'  of  tyssue 
Item  an  other  pese  of  tissue 
Item  a  canves  clothe  for  the  aulter. 

{Note. — All  the  items  are  crossed  out.) 

All  the  items  here  given  can  be  identified  with  entries 
in  the  inventory  of  1518-19,  with  the  exception  of  the 
red  and  blue,  the  black,  and  the  white  vestments,  and  the 
blue  silk  hanging.  The  '^  canvas  clothe '^  may  be  that  in 
the  earlier  list  of  1502,  and  the  1|  yard  of  tissue  perhaps 
formed  part  of  the  "  garment  ot*  tyssewe  "  in  the  inven- 
tory of  1518-19. 

What  became  of  the  various  ornaments  in  these  lists 
that  were  left  by  the  commissioners  doi^  not  seem  to 
have  been  recorded. 

» 
In  the  present  controversy  on  ritual  matters  it  may 

be   well   to    point    out   that    whether   the   "  Ornaments 

Rubric ''   refers    to    the    second    year    of   the   reign    of 
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Edward  YI^  or,  as  some  think,  to  the  first  Prayer  Book 

issued  during  his  third  year,  we  have  clear  evidence  that 

\  at  Wycombe  chasubles  and  copes  of  various  colours,  altar 

hangings,  crosses,  candlesticks,  censers,  crismatories,  the 
Lenten  veil,  etc.  had  been  "  retained  "  and  were  "  in  use  " 
in  the  king^s  sixth  regnal  year ;  and  this  is  by  no  means 
a  solitary  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that  a  like  state  of  things  prevailed  over  a  large 
part  of  England. 

W.  H.   St.  John  Hops,  M.A, 
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SHIRE,  1676. 

In  the  collection  of  MSS.  at  the  Salt  Mnsenm  at  Sta£ford 
is  preserved  a  bulky  volume,  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  H.R.H.  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  containing  the 
returns  of  a  religious  census  taken  by  order  of  Archbishop 
Sheldon  in  1676.  These  returns  g^ve  for  each  parish  the 
number  of  Conformists,  "Papists,"  and  Nonconformists 
respectively,  above  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  a  similar  census 
taken  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  number  of  those 
above  the  age  named  was  doubled  in  order  to  get  at  the 
entire  population ;  and  this  computation  is,  I  believe, 
regarded  as  approximately  correct.  Applying  it  to  Buck- 
inghamshire, we  find  that  in  1676  the  population  of 
Bucks  (excluding  a  few  parishes  omitted  in  the  return) 
was  68,618,  of  whom  364  only  were  Romanists,  and 
8862  were  Nonconformists.  The  latter  gives  a  propor- 
tion of  1  in  18,  while  for  the  whole  diocese  of  Lincoln 
the  proportion  was  1  in  21,  and  for  Bedfordshire  it  was 
as  high  as  1  in  12. 

In  the  original  MS.  the  parishes  are  scarcely  arranged 
on  any  perceptible  method.  In  the  following  list  I  have 
given  them  in  alphabetical  order  to  facilitate  reference, 
and  have  added  in  each  case  the  approximate  population 
of  each  parish  on  the  basis  of  the  estimate  just  now  men- 
tioned. The  letters  C,  P,  and  N  denote  the  number  of 
Conformists,  Papists,  and  Nonconformists  respectively. 

In  some  cases  I  have  compared  with  these  figures 
those  given  in  the  Browne  Willis  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  But  these  latter  suffer  under  several  disadvan- 
tages. They  are  largely  given  in  round  numbers,  and 
sometimes  by  families;  and  they  do  not  appear  all  to 
refer  to  the  same  date,  though  I  believe  they  may  mostly 
be  referred  to  .1712-1714.  Nor  have  I  examined  the 
whole  of  his  very  voluminous  memoranda.  We  generally 
calculate  five  to  a  family  in  such  cases ;  but  I  have 
assumed  six  as  likely  to  be  nearer  the  mark  for  rural 
districts  early  in  the  last  century. 
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Browne  Willis  also  divides  the  inhabitants  of  each 
parish  according  to  their  religious  profession,  following 
the  '^  odd  arithmetic  '^  for  which  the  King  of  Brobdingnag 
laughed  at  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver;  and  his  notes  on 
this  point  have  preserved  some  curious  facts,  to  which  I 
may  perhaps  refer  in  a  future  paper. 

TABLE  OF  PARISHES. 

Addington. — Q,  68;  N,  3  ;  estimated  total,  142. 

Adstogk. — No  return. 

"  Akley  "  (Akbley). — 0, 104  :  estimated  total,  208. 

Amersham.— C,  646  ;  N,  215  ;  estimated  total,  1724.    Willis,  2000. 

**  ASHINGTON  *'  (Ashendon). — C,  80  ;  estimated  total,  160.    Willis, 

"29  families,"  say  174. 
Aston  Abbots. — No  return. 
Aston  Clynton.— C,  290;   estimated  total,  580.     Willis,  "100 

f  amihes/'  say  600. 
Aston  Sanford. — 0,  41;  estimated  total,  82. 
AsTWOOD.— C,  80  ;  N,  4;  estimated  total,  168.    Willis,  165. 
**  Alisbury*'  (Aylesbury). — C,  887;  N,  45;  estimated  total,  1864. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  there  must  be  some  error  here.    Willis 

says,  4000.    Perhaps  the  first  number  given  should  be  1887, 

which  would  give  an  estimated  total  of  3864. 
Barton    Hartshorn. — No  return.     Willis  says,  "20  families," 

say  120. 
Beachampton. — C,  98;  N,  3;  estimated  total,  202. 
"  Beckonsfield."— C,  637  ;  N,  12  ;  estimated  total,  1298.    Willis, 

550! 
Biddlesden. — No  return. 
•*BiRT0N  CUM  Stoke  Mandil."— C,  380;  P,  4;  N,  24;  estimated 

total  for  two  parishes,  816.     Willis  gives  that  of  Bierton 

as  494,  and  that  of  Stoke  as  200;  total,  694. 
Bledlow. — No  return.    Willis  gives  620  as  the  population. 
Bletchley. — C.  453  ;  N,  27;  estimated  total,  960. 
BoRSTALL. — C,  77;  estimated  total,  154. 
"Brandingham"   (Bradenham).— C,  76;  N,  9;  estimated  total, 

170. 
Bradwell.— C,  106;  estimated  total,  212.    WilHs,  150. 
"  BowBRiCKHiLL."— C,  175;  N,  13;  estimated  total,  376.    Willis, 

300. 
Great  Brickhill.— C,  233 ;  N,  7 ;  estimated  total,  480.    Willis, 

"  400  to  500." 
LrrTLE  Brickhill. — C,  148;  N,  7;  estimated  total,  310.    Willis 

says,  "  70  families,"  say  420. 
"BiRiLL'*  (Brill).— C,  340;  estimated  total,  680. 
Broughton. — C,  81;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  166. 
Buckingham.— C,  1377;  P,  9;  N,  17;  estimated  total  2806.    Willis 

says.  2800. 
BuGKi^ND. — No  return.    Willis,  196. 
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Burn  H AH.— G,  436 ;  N,  4 ;  estimated  total,  880.    Willis  pats  it  as 

high  as  200  families. 
Galverton.— .0,  249;  N,  8;  estimated  total,  514.    Willis,  250. 
"Gastle  Thorpp.*'— C,  140;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  284. 
"Ghalford"  (Ohalfont)  St.  Giles. — G,  140;  N,  78;  estimated 

total,  486.     The  large  proportion  of  Dissenters  in  this  alwajrs 

intensely  Pnritnn  parisn  is  very  noticeable.    Willis  says,  ^^100 

families.*' 
Ghalfoxt  St.  Peter. — No  return.     Willis,  480. 
**Ghelsley'*  (Ghearsley). — G,  100;  estimated  total,  200. 
Gheddington.— G,  72;  N,  10;  estimated  total,  166.    Willis  says^ 

*^  32  families  "  say  192. 
«' Ghf.nis."— C,  121 ;  N,  lli  estimated  total,  264.     WiUis,  173. 
Ghesham. — I  find  no  return  of  this  large  parish.     Willis  gires 

3000. 
Ghesham  Boys. — G,  49 ;  N,  3 ;  estimated  total,  104.    Willis  says, 

»*  13  families,"  say  78. 
Ghetwode. — No  return.    Willis,  "  15  families,"  say  90. 
**Gichley"  (Ghicheley).— G,  101;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  206. 
Ghilton.—C,  138;  N,  1;  estimated  total,  278.    Willis,  230. 
"  Gholdsbyry  "  (Cholesbury).— G,  34;  N,  11 ;  estimated  total,  90 

B.  Willis  gives  it  as  only  20  ! 
Glaydon,  East  and  "  Boitle  "  (Botolph).— G,  205 ;  N,  2  ;  esti- 
mated total,  414. 
Claydon,  Middle. — G,  148;  N,  1;  estimated  total,  298. 
Glaydon,  Steeple.—No  return.    Willis,  200. 
Clifton  Reyns.— G,  120;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  244.    Willis,  200. 
Gold  Brafield — No  return. 
CoLNBROOK. — The  returns  for  this  town  are  no  doubt  included 

under  Horton  and  Langley.    Willis  gives  the  population  of 

Golnbrook  as  **  140  families,''  say  840. 
Crawley,  North.— G,  359;  N,  42;  estimated  total,  802.    Willis/ 

750. 
Creslow. — No  return. 
CuBLiNOTON  (called  "Turlington*')  — C,  113;  N,  6;  estimated  totals 

236. 
Cuddington.— G,  159 ;  N,  22 ;  estimated  total,  362.    Willis,  "  60 

families,"  say  360. 
Datchet. — No  return. 

Denham.— G,  301;  N,  4;  estimated  total,  610.    Willis,  500. 
Dinton. — No  return.    Willis,  600. 
Dorney.~G,  83;  P,  2;  N,  6;  estimated  total,  182.    Willis  only 

gives  90. 
Dorton.— G,  19;  estimated  total,  38.     Willis,  "  11  families." 
Drayton  «  Becham."—G,  83;  N,  12;  estimated  total,  190.   Willis, 

80. 
Drayton  Parslow.— G,  144 ;  P,  4 ;  N,  10 ;  estimated  total,  316. 

WilUs,  150. 
DuNTON.— G,  52;  estimated  total,  104.    Willis,  84. 
Edlesborough.— G,  275;  N,  42;  estimated  total,  634.    Willis,  800. 
"Edgcoat."— G,  71;  N,  3;  estimated  total,  148. 
<*  Elsborouoh.''-^,  163;  N,  7;  estimated  total,  340.    Willis,  270. 
Emberton.— C,  253;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  510.    Willis,  400. 
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Eton. — No  return. 

Farniiam    Royal.— C,  159 ;   P,  1  ;  N,  24  ;  estimated  total,  368. 

WiUiB,  269 
"Fawlet'*  (Fawley).— C,  52;  N,  5;  estimated  total,  114. 
Fenny  Stratford.— C,  29;  estimated  total,  58. 
FiNGEST.— C,  127;  P,  1;  estimated  total,  256. 
FoscoTT. — C,  .S8 ;  estimated  total,  76. 
FuLMEB.— No  return.     Willis,  "  30  families,"  say  180. 
♦*  GoTHURST  '*  (Gayhurst).— C,  41 ;    P,  24 ;    estimated  total,  65. 

The  number  of  Catholics  points  to  the  influence  of  the  Digby 

family. 
Grandborough. — No  return. 

Grendon  Underwood. — C,  182;  estimated  total,  364.  Willis,  2C0. 
Grove.— C,  13 ;  N,  2 ;  estimated  total,  30. 
Haddexham  (called  "Naddenham'').— C,  410;  N,  51;  estimated 

total,  922.    Willis  gives  it  as  5U0. 
Halton. — No  return. 
Hambleden  (called    '  Hambleton  *'). — C,  394;   N.  5;   estimated 

total,  798.    Willis  says,  "  127  families,*'  say  762. 
Hampden,  Great. — C,  118;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  240. 
Hampden,  Little. — No  return. 

Hanslope.— C,  654 ;  N,  2  ;  estimated  total,  1312.    Willis,  1800. 
Hardmead.— C,  60;  estimated  total,  120.     Willis,  70. 
Hardwicke.— C,  240;  N,  6;  estimated  total,  492.    Willis,  400. 
Hartwbll.— C,  100;  estimated  total,  200.    Willis,  60. 
Haversham. — C,  150 ;  estimated  total,  300.    Willis,  150. 
"  Harido  ''  (Hawridok).— C,  61 ;  N,  8 :  estimated  total,  138. 
Hedoerley  — C,  38 ;  N,  4 ;  estimated  total,  84.    Willis,  70. 
Hedsor. — C,  61 ;  N,  9  :  estimated  total,  140. 
HiLLESDEN.— C,  125;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  254.    Willis.  200. 
HiTCHAM.— C,  51 ;  N,  4 ;  estimated  total,  110.    Willis,  40. 
HOGGESTON.— C,  82;  P,  3;  estimated  total,  170. 
HoQSHAW. — No  return. 

HoRTON.'C,  260;  N,  38;  estimated  total,  596.  But  Willis  gives 
it  at  180 1  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  from  the  words 
he  uses,  that  he  refers  only  to  the  part  outside  of  the  town  of 
Colnbrook. 

HoRWOOD,  Great. — 0,  327;  N,  6;  estimated  total,  666. 

HoRWooD  Little.— No  return. 

•*  HiTCHBNDON  "  (Hughenden).— C,  172;  P,  4 ;  N,  17;  estimated 
total,  386.    Willis  puts  it  as  high  as  500. 

Hulcot.— C,  72;  estimated  total,  144.    Willis,  93. 

Ibstone. — ^No  return. 

ICKFORD.^C,  105;  P,  2;  estimated  total,  214.    Willis,  115. 

Ilmeb. — C,  28;  N,  5;  estimated  total,  66. 

IvER._G,  460;  N,  9;  estimated  total,  938.    WiUis,  700. 

Ivinghoe. — ^No  return.    Willis,  840. 

Kimble  Magna.—G,  135;  N,  8;  estimated  total.  286.    Willi?,  206. 

KiMBLB  Pabva.— C,  66;  estimated  total,  132.    Willis,  80. 

K1NG8EY. — G,  66;  estimated  total,  132. 

"  Langley  Ma8H.''^G,  285 ;  N,  15 ;  estimated  total,  600.  Willis 
Fays,  "  100  familien,"  say  600. 
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Lathbdry.— C,  82;  N,  1;  efttimated  total,  166.     Willie,  100. 
Lavendon.— C,  405;  N,  8;  estimated  total,  826.    Willia,  522. 
Lee.-<C,  71 ;  N,  6;  estimated  total,  154.    Willis  says, ''  24  families," 

which  gives  144. 
LiLLiNGSTON    *'Darrill'*   (Dayrell).— C,  60;  N,  6;   estimated 

total,  112.    Liiliogston  Lovell  was  in  Oxfordshire  at  this  date. 
"  LiCKHAMiTEAD.**— C,  173;  N,  3;  estimated  total,  352.    Willis,  200. 
LiNFoRD  MAGNA.—G,  111 ;  N,  13;  estimated  total,  248.    Willis,  193. 
Little  Linford. — No  retm'n. 
LiNSLADE.— G,  60;  estimated  total,  120. 
"  LoNGCRENDON."— C,  238;  N,  96;  estimated  total,  668. 
LouGHTON.— C,  116;  N,  1 ;  estimated  total,  234.    Willis,  220. 
LUDGARSHALL.— 0,  210;  N,  3;  estimated  total,  416. 
Mayds  Morton.— C,  143;  estimated  total,  286.     Willis,  126  only. 
Marlow,  Great.— C,  1137;  P,  10;  N,  50;  estimated  total,  2394. 
Marlow,  Little.— C,  250;  N,  7;  estimated  total,  514. 
Marshgibbon.— G,  238;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  480.    Willis,  300. 
Marston,  Fleet. — G,  18;  estimated  total,  36. 
Marston,  North. — G,  215;  N,  16;  estimated  total,  462.    Willis, 

350. 
Marsworth. — C,  125;  estimated  total,  250.    Willis,  140. 
Medmenhah. — G,  132;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  268. 
Mentmore.— C,  128;  estimated  total,  256.     Willis,  220. 
Milton  Keynes. — C,  83 :  N,  1 ;  estimated  total,  168. 
MissiNDEN,  Great.-^G,  376;   P.  7;  N,  25;  estimated  total,  816. 

Willis  estimates  it  as  1000,  apparently  a  rough  ffuess. 
MissiNDEN,  Little.— G,  150;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  304.    Willis, 

260. 
Monks  Risborough. — No  return.     (A  peculiar  of  Ganterbury). 
MouLSOE.— G.  134;  N,  32;  estimated  total,  332. 
MuRSLEY.— G,  120  ;   P,  24 ;  N,  10 ;  estimated  total,  308.     Willis 

says  258.  • 
Nash.— G,  130;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  264. 
Newport  Paonell.— G,  905;  P,  1;  N,  126;  estimated  total,  2064. 

Willis  has  3000,  another  rough  guess. 
Newton  Blossomville. — G,  92;  N,  4;  estimated  total,  192.    Willis, 

229. 
Newton  "Lonvil."— G,  190;  N,  3;  estimated  total,  386.    Willis 

says,  *•  80  families,"  say  480. 
Oakley  — G,  159 ;  N,  7;  estimated  total,  332. 
'*OuLNEY  CUM  Warington." — G,  832;  N,  137;  estimated  total, 

1938     Willis  2000 
OviNG.— G.  100;  N,  10 ;  estimated  total,  220.    Willis,  150. 
Padbury.— G,  164:  N,  2 ;  estimated  total,  332.     Willis,  150. 
*'Pen."— G,  310;  N,  20;  estimated  total,  660.    Willis,  480. 
*' PiTCHCOAT.''— G.  21;  estimated  total,  42. 
Pitlesthorne.— G,  140;  estimated  total,  280.    Willis,  220. 
*'  PiDSTOKE  "  (a  name  I  do  not  recognise).— G,  111;  estimated  total, 

222. 
Preston  BissEt. — G,  129;  estimated  total,  258. 
Prince's  Risborough. — G,  646;   N,  38;    estimated  total,  1368. 

Willis  gives  1200. 
Quainton.— G,  322;  N,  14;  estimated  total,  672.    Willis,  450. 
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QT7ARRBND0N. — No  return. 

Radcliffe.—C,  128;  estimated  total,  256.    Willis,  120. 

Badnaqe.—O,  109;  P,  1;  N,  U;  estimated  total,  224. 

Raven-^tone. — No  return.    Willis,  200. 

Sanderton.— C,  85;  P,  2;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  178, 

Bhabbixton.— C,  62:  N,  1;  estimated  total,  126. 

"Shatjlstone." — C,  65;  N,  3;  estimated  total,  136. 

Shbnley.— No  return.    Willis,  250. 

fiHERRiNGTON. — C,  200;  N,  30;  estimated  total,  460.     Willis  says, 

•*  120  families,'*  say  720. 
Slapton.— C,  87;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  178.    Willis  gives  only  36. 
SouLBURY.— C,  214;  P,  2:  N,  20;  estimated  total,  472.    Willis,  440. 
Stantonbury.— C,  12;  estimated  total,  24.    Willis,  20. 
fiTEWKLEY.— C,  281 ;  N,  47;  estimated  total,  656.    WUlis,  510. 
^Stokeqoldington."— C,  200;  P,  1;  estimated  total,  402.    Willie, 

317. 
Stoke  Hamond.— C,  421;  N,  10;  estimated  total,  862.   But  Willis 

says,  '^40  families.'' 
Stoke  Mandeville. — See  Bierton. 
^*  Stokeposes  "  (Stoke  Poges).— C,  280;  N,  4;  estimated  total, 

568. 
Stone.— C,  161;  N,  1;  estimated  total,  322. 
Stow.— C,  108;  N,  4;  estimated  total,  224.    Willis,  180. 
Stony  Stratford  ("West  Side,"  Parish  of  JSfc.  Giles).— C,  329; 

N,  31 ;  estimated  total,  720. 
Stony  Stratford  ("  East  Side,"  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene). — 

C,  246;   N,  10 ;   estimated  total,  512,  making  a  total  for  the 

town  of  1232.    Willis  gives  it  as  1200. 
SWANBURNB.— C,  220;  N,  18;  estimated  total,  476.    Willis,  350. 
Sympson.— C,  52;   N,  12;  estimated  total,  128.    Willis  puts  this 

parish  as  high  as  320. 
Taplow.— C,  144;  P,  5;  estimated  total,  298. 
"Tottenhob**  (Tattenhoe).— C,  11:  estimated  total,  22. 
Thornborough.— C,  240;  estimated  total,  480. 
Thornton.— C,  57;  N,  1;  estimated  total,  116. 
ToWERSEY. — ^No  return. 
**TuRFiELD"  (Turville).— 0, 159;  P,  1;  N,  14;  estimated  total, 

348.    Willis,  200. 
Ttjrweston.— C,  93;  N,  3;  estimated  total,  192. 
Tingbwick— C,  202;  N,  34;  estimated  total,  472.    Willis  gives  it 

at  400. 
Twyford.— C,  188;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  380. 
Tyrringham.— 0,  58;  estimated  total,  116.    Willis,  100. 
Upton.— C,  133;  N,  3;  estimated  total,  272. 
*' Wadsdon."— 0,  389;  N,  8;  estimated  total,  774. 
Walton.— C,  55;  estimated  total,  110. 

Water  Stratford.— C,  63;  estimated  total,  126.    Willis,  103. 
Wavendon.— C,  226;  N,  18;  estimated  total,  488.    Willis,  370. 
Wendover, — ^No  return.    Wiliis,  1000. 
■**  West  Bury.'*— C,  116:  N,  1;  estimated  total,  234. 
Weston  Turvil.— C,  200 ;  N,  1 1 ;  estimated  total,  422.   Willis,  430. 
Weston  (Underwood).— 0, 52 ;  P,  67  ;  N,  7;  estimated  total,  252. 

Willis,  240.    The  very  high  number  of  Catholics  here  points  to 

11 
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the  ioflueoce  of  the  Throekmorton  famOy ;  bot  the  *' Papists  '^ 

in  Willis's  time  had  fallen  to  forty. 
''  Wbaxham  '*  (Wexham ).— G,  5i;  estimated  total,  108. 
Whaddon.-^,  204;  N,  2;  estimated  toUl,  412.    Willis,  500. 
Whitchubch.— No  retnro. 
WiLLBN.— €,  39 ;  estimated  total,  78. 
WiNCHEXDON  (giTen  without  distinction  of  Uppeb  and  Loweb). — 

0,  73;  P,  2;  N,  3;  estimated  total,  156. 
"  Wio  "  ( WiN0).—C,  250;  P,  2;  y,  18;  estimated  total,  540.    Willis,, 

668. 
WiNOBAVE.— C,  211 ;  N,  42 ;  estimated  total,  506.    Willis,  630. 
WiNSLOW.— No  return.    This  parish,  with  those  of  Aston  Abbots,. 

Orandboroagh,  and   Little   Horwood,  would  be  omitted  as 

belonging  to  the  diocese  of  Liondon. 
WoLSTON,  Great.— 0,  88;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  180. 
W0L8T0N  PABVA.—C,  60 ;  estimated  total,  120. 
WoLVERTON.—C.  80:  P,  3;  N,3;  estimated  total,  172.   Willis,  160. 
WooBURir.— C,  200;  N,  12;  estimated  total,  424. 
*♦  WoRMAL**  (WoRMrNOHALL).— C,  126;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  256. 
WoTTON  Underwood.— C,  129;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  262.  Willis, 

270. 
"Wooston"  (Woughtox  ?).— C,  106;  estimated  total,  212. 
Wrasbury.— C,  130;  N,  1;  estimated  total,  262. 
Wycombe,  Cheppino.— I  was  surprised  to  fiud  no  return  for  thia 

important  town,  and  cannot  account  for  the  omission,  nor  for 

that  of  Chesham  and  Wendov^er.    Willis  gives  the  population 

of  Wycombe  at  **  300  families,"  say  1 800. 
Wycombe,  West.— No  return.    Willis,  1000. 

In  addition  to  these  parishes,  that  of  Caversfield,  then 
included  in  Backs,  but  now  belonging  to  Oxfordshire,  is 
included,  with  the  return,  *'  Conformists,  43,^'  giving  an 
estimated  total  of  86. 

The  very  noticeable  discrepancy  between  the  returns  of 
1676,  and  those  given  by  Willis  nearly  half  a  century  later,, 
is  not  easy  to  account  for.  As  he  generally  gives  a 
smaller  number  for  the  country  villages,  and  a  larger  one 
for  the  towns,  we  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  the 
'*  agricultural  exodus  "  was  not  unknown  in  nis  day ;  but 
I  doubt  if  this  is  the  explanation.  The  1676  returns,  as 
being  official  estimates,  are  surely  more  to  be  relied  on 
than  Willis's  calculations;  but  the  question  may  fairly 
be  raised  whether  the  basis  of  calculation  I  have  followed 
in  estimating  the  population  does  not  give  too  high  a 
number.  Perhaps  some  statistical  expert  may  be  aUe  to 
throw  light  on  this  question.  In  any  case,  the  Stafford 
figures  are  not  without  an  interest  of  their  own. 

W,  H.   SUMMBKS. 
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THE  CHURCH  OP   ST.  MARY,  STOKE 

MANDEVILLE. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Charles  Strachey  on  the  condition  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Stoke  Mandeville,  an  extract 
from  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Records, 
induced  me  to  visit  the  church  and  to  make  a  report  on 
its  state  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  as  one  of  the  local 
secretaries.  The  report  resulted  in  the  passing  of  a 
resolution  by  the  Society  and  communicated  to  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Buckingham,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 
''The  neglected  state  of  the  ancient  parish  church  of 
St.  Mary,  Stoke  Mandeville,  Bucks,  having  been  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 
the  Society  desires  to  suggest  that  as  the  buildin<r  is  of 
considerable  archaeological  interest  it  should  at  all  times 
when  not  in  use  be  locked  up  and  thus  secured  from 
intruders,  that  it  should  have  its  windows  mended  and 
glazed,  if  this  has  not  been  already  done,  and  that  it 
should  be  kept  in  repair  and  put  to  some  suitable  use." 

This  resolution  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  all 
antiquarians  interested  in  Buckinghamshire,  who  will  feel 
their  indebtedness  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  their 
so  opportune  and  necessary  intervention. 

In  reference  to  the  disuse  of  the  old  parish  church  of 
Stoke  Mandeville  two  remarks  should  here  be  made,  the 
one  that  the  present  authorities  cannot  be  responsible  for 
what  was  done  in  the  time  of  their  predecessors,  the  other 
that  that  which  archaeologists  are  now  seeking  to  secure  is 
the  preservation  of  a  venerable  building  still  intact,  still 
capable  of  again  being  used  for  the  sacred  purposes  for 
which  it  was  erected.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  attention 
given  to  the  condition  of  this  church  may  have  the  effect 
of  preserving  it  from  a  similar  ruined  state  to  that  of  the 
neighbouring  chapel  of  Quarrendon,  a  daughter  chapel, 
like  St.  Mary's  of  Stoke  Mandeville,  to  the  church  of 
Bierton. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Buckingham,  it  should  be  known, 
would  gladly  co-operate  with  a  small  committee  interested 
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in  the  preservation  of  the  church  to  carry  out  the  sagges- 
tions  of  the  resolution,  and  it  will  be  for  our  local  Society 
to  consider  whether  some  practical  scheme  coald  be 
originated,  to  be  worked  in  concert  with  the  Archdeacon, 
to  accomplish  the  desired  object. 

I  here  introduce  some  excellent  illustrations  of  the 
church,  taken  from  photographs  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Payne  of 
Aylesbury.  I  have  given  a  short  (Jescription  of  its  archi- 
tectural features  in  my  report  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  which  will  appear  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 
The  ilhistrations  are,  the  exterior  of  the  church,  from  the 
south  side ;  the  chancel,  looking  west ;  the  nave  and  south 
aisle,  looking  east.  It  should  be  explained  that  the  inte- 
rior of  the  church  »nd  chancel  was  taken  as  it  was 
seen  by  Mr.  Strachey  before  the  recent  attempt  made  to 
bring  about  some  appearance  of  order. 

Mr.  Strachey 's  letter  was  primarily  written  to  call 
attention  to  the  perilous  condition  of  the  Brudenell 
Monument,  then  left  unprotected  in  the  interior  of  the 
old  church.  This  monument  has  been  removed  to 
the  new  church  at  Stoke  AJandeville,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Marquess  of  Ailesbury,  and  it  is  a  subject  for  congratula- 
tion that  it  is  now  safe  from  the  thoughtless  destruction 
of  holiday  crowds.  An  illustration  of  the  monument  in 
the  old  church,  and  as  it  appears,  after  careful  restoration, 
in  the  new  church,  is  also  given  with  the  illustrations  of 
the  chnrch. 

On  a  brass  plate  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  recess 
above  the  recumbent  figure  is  the  following  inscription  : 

Cruell  death  by  mortall  blades 
Hath  slaine  foure  of  my  tender  babes 
Wherof  Mary  Thomas  and  Dorothye 
Within  this  place  ther  bodies  lye 
But  God  which  never  man  deceaved 
Hath  ther  soules  to  Him  receaved 
This  death  to  them  is  greatest  gayne 
Increasinge  ther  joy  freeing  them  from  payne 
O  Dorothye  my  blessed  Childe 
Which  lovingly  lyved  and  dyed  mylde 
Thou  wert  my  tenth  even  God's  owne  choyce 
In  the  exceedingly  I  did  re  Joyce 
On  Good  Friday  at  night  my  Doll  depted 
Adew  my  sweete  and  most  true  harted 
My  body  with  thine  I  desyre  should  lye 
When  God  hath  appointed  me  to  dye 
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Hopeing  through  Christ  he  will  provide 
For  my  soule  w***  th^ue  in  heaven  to  abyde 
And  I  your  Father  Edmund  Brudenell 
Untill  the  Resurrection  with  thee  will  dwell 
And  so  adewe  my  nweete  Lambes  three 
Untill  in  Heaven  I  shall  you  see 
Such  is  my  hope  of  Richard  my  Sonn. 

In  examining  into  the  hisroiy  of  St.  Mary's,  Stoke 
Mandeville^  1  have  referred  to  Domesday,  and  I  find  a 
confirmation  of  the  fact  already  known  that  this  church 
was  originally  connected  with  the  church  of  Aylesbury. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  Aylesbury  and  Bucking- 
ham were  the  only  churches  at  the  time  of  the  survey  that 
held  estates  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  Aylesbury  was  of 
much  greater  importance  than  Buckingham.  Aylesbury 
was  evidently  a  parish  of  large  extent,  and  embraced 
several  districts  which  were  subsequently  formed  into 
parishes,  amongst  which  was  Bierton,  itself,  as  time  went 
on,  becoming  the  mother  church  of  Stoke  and  the  other 
chapelries  of  Qunrrendon,  Broughton,  and  Buckland. 
Aylesbury,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  four 
British  towns  that  held  out  against  the  Saxon  invaders, 
and  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  its  church  was  of 
very  early  date,  and  that  the  site  of  this  church  was 
dedicated  to  religious  purposes  from  remote  times.  Bos- 
worth,  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  interprets  the 
word  jEyles-burh,  or  Egelesburh,  as  referring  to  Ayles- 
bury ;  and  it  would  seem  that  in  '^  Bgles ''  the  town 
preserved  its  Celtic  name,  Eglwys — the  town  with  a 
church.  'J'hat  the  town  was  important  as  an  ecclesiastical 
centre  is  evident,  for  Leland  writes  of  Aylesbury  as  having 
one  parish  church,  "  but  that  is  most  ancientest  in  all 
"  these  quarters,  as  it  appeareth  by  the  Life  of  S.  Osith. 
"Qnerendon,  a  mile  and  a  halfe  from  Alesbury,  also 
'*  Bierton  and  Alesbury  (qy.  Ellesburrowe)  in  Chilterne, 
"  3  miles  of  by  South  with  divers  other  Hamletts  were  in 
"  Alesbury  parish ;  ^'  and  Browne  Willis  writes  :  "  The 
"  church  of  Ailesbury  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all 
*Hhese  parts,  and  the  parish  thereto  belonging  of  the 
"  greatest  extent  in  the  whole  County.* 

I  make  the  following  quotation  from  Domesday,  as  it 


o  i*v, 


Notitia  Parliamentarian"  published  by  R.  Gosling,  1730. 


« 
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refers  to  Stoke  and  its  connection  with  Aylesbury^  and 
I  do  not  find  that  the  recognized  county  history  by 
Lipscomb  makes  any  allusion  to  this  extract  from  the 
Survey.  ''  Bemigius^  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  holds  Stoke.  It 
^'  is  rated  for  8  hides.  Arable  land  for  21  ploughs.  In  the 
'^  demesne  8  hides  and  6  plonghlands  there.  20  villeins 
'^  with  4  borders  have  15  ploughlands.  4  serfs  and  1  mill 
"of  10  shillings.     Woodland  for  30  pigs.     Meadow  for 

3   ploughs.      This   Manor  belongs   to   the   church   of 

Aylesbury.  There  are  18  bordars  who  pay  20  shillings 
*'  a  year.     In  all  values  it  is  worth  20  pounds ;    when 

received  12  pounds;  in  King  Edward's  time  18  pounds. 

Bishop  Walwi  held  this  Manor  with  the  church  in  King 
''Edward's  time.  Every  freeholder  of  the  8  hundreds 
"  which  lie  around  Aylesbury,  who  holds  1  hide  or  more, 
"yields  a  certain  quantity  of  com  to  this  church.  And 
"formerly  by  every  freeholder  one  acre's  produce  of 
"corn  or  else  4  pence,  were  paid  to  this  church,  in  the 
"  time  of  King  Edward,  but  since  the  coming  of  King 
"William  this  has  not  been  paid."* 

This  offering  "  of  com,  or  one  year's  produce  of  corn 
or  else  4  pence  paid  to  the  church  "  by  every  freeholder, 
in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  of  the  eight  hundreds  around 
Aylesbury  confirms  the  evidence  of  Leland  and  Browne 
Willis  bearing  on  the  importance  of  the  church,  and  the 
yielding  of  these  dues  is  a  point  of  considerable  interest. 
I  conclude  that  these  dues  were  known  as  "  church  shot " 
or  "  church  scot."     In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 


*  Terra  Episcopi  LiucolieoBis.  In  Elesberie  Hundreds. 
Remigius  episcopus  LincolisB  tenet  Stockes.  Pro  viii.  hidis  se 
defendit.  Terra  est  xxi.  carucarum.  In  dominio  iii.  hidad,  et 
ibi  sunt  vi.  carucatse.  Ibi  xx.  villani,  cum  iv.  bordariis  habent 
XV.  canicata£t.  Ibi  iii.  aervi,  et  unus  molinus  de  x.  solidis. 
Silva  XXX.  porcorum.  Pratum  iii.  carucamm.  Hoc  manerium 
jacet  ad  ecclesiani  de  Elesberie.  Ibi  xviii.  bordarii  qui  redduut 
per  annum  xx.  solidos.  In  totis  valenciis  valet  xx.  libras,  quando 
receptum  xii.  libras  tempore  Regis  Edwardi  xviii.  libras.  Hoc 
manerium  cum  ecclesia  teuuit  \Valwi  episcopus  tempore  Regis 
Edwardi.  De  viii.  hundredis  qui  jacent  in  circuitu  Elesberie,  unus 
quisque  sochus  qui  babet  unam  hidam  aut  plus  reddit  unam 
sumam  annonce  huic  ecclesiss.  Ad  hue  etiam  de  uno  quoque  socio 
una  acra  annonae,  aut  iiii.  denarii  solvebnntur  huic  ecclesiie, 
tempore  Regis  Edwardi  ;  sed  post  ad  vent  um  Regis  WiJlelmi 
redditum  non  fuit. 
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the  Englifili  clergy  had  been  supported  by  the  produce  of 
the  lands  which  had  been  given  to  the  church  by  kings 
and  other  great  men^  by  a  church  scot  or  tax  of  one  Saxon 
penny  on  every  house  that  was  worth  thirty  Saxon  pence 
of  yearly  rent,  and  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the 
people.*  By  the  laws  of  Ina,  the  earliest  known  enact- 
ment for  supplying  the  needs  of  public  worship^  the 
voluntary  offerings  were  commuted  for  a  regular  assess- 
ment. Every  dwelling  was  to  be  valued  at  Christmas, 
and  the  rate  so  imposed  was  called  "  church  shot/'  and 
was  payable  on  the  following  Martinmas.  Money  being 
€carce,  the  payment  was  made  in  produce,  usually  in  corn 
or  seed,  but  sometimes  in  poultry.  Defaulters  were  to 
be  fined  40  shillings  and  to  pay  the  church  shot  twelve 
fold.  These  dues,  Soames  says  in  his  '^  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church,''  seem  to  be  the  origin  of  church 
rates  in  modern  times.  Church  shot  was  considered 
analogous  to  the  Levitical  first-fruits,  and  it  makes 
repeated  appearances  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  legislative 
acts.t  This  payment  is  known  by  another  name  in 
"  Les  termes  de  la  Ley."  J  It  is  there  called  Church  esset 
on  the  authority  of  Fleta  (i.  XLVii.),  and  the  word  is 
understood  to  signify  a  certain  measure  of  wheat,  which 
in  times  past  every  man  on  S.  Martin's  day  gave  to  Holy 
Church  as  well  in  the  time  of  the  Britons  as  of  the 
English.  This  contribution  is  also  called  ''  church  sed  " 
— as  one  would  say,  "  church  seed."  ||  Sir  Edward 
Coke  §  also  writes  of  these  gifts  of  devotion  as  being 
oalled  church  esset  or  church  seed  quasi  semen  ecclesiae. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  church  scot  was  both  in  its 
institution  and  in  its  name  traditionary,  and  this  will 
account  for  the  corruptions  found  in  documents  of  that 
period  and  in  the  works  of  legal  authorities  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  would  seem  that  Soames  was  in  error 
in  describing  these  dues  as  of  a  similar  character  to 
church  rates,    and  that   Bishop   Stubbs'   (Constitutional 


•  See  «  The  Law  Dictionary,"  3rd  Edition,  by  T.  E.  Tomlins. 
Tithes  I. 

+  See  Soames'  "  Anglo-Saxon  Church, '*  4th  Edition,  p.  86. 

%  "  Les  termes  de  la  Ley*'  (1667),  p.  131. 

[  Ibid, 

§  Coke  on  Littleton,  94. 
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History  I.  viii.  229)  definition  '^  a  sort  of  commutation  for 
first  fraitfl  paid  by  every  householder  *'  is  that  which 
should  be  accepted.*  The  primary  object,  too,  of  the 
payment  or  offering  would,  it  would  appear^  be  for  the 
support  of  the  Clergy.  In  the  parish  payment  of  "scot 
and  lot''  the  term  we  are  considering  hns  survived  to 
times  almost  within  our  own  memory.  By  the  payment 
of  scot  and  bearing  lot  a  qualification  was  given  by  an 
act  of  George  II.  to  vote  for  Aldermen  and  Councillors  of 
the  City  of  London.f 

Tithes,  however,  were  paid  in  England  at  a  very 
early  period,  notwithstanding  the  contribution  of  church 
shot ;  and  I  briefly  refer  to  the  early  origin  of  tithes  in 
this  country  because  it  would  appear  that  the  offering 
of  church  scot  or  church  shot  was  distinct  in  its  origin 
from  the  offering  of  tithes,  and  because  it  might  be 
inferred  that  the  offering  of  church  shot  preceded  that  of 
tithes.  There  is  a  curious  "  common  tale  '*  referred  to  and 
so  styled  by  Selden,  in  which  a  complaint  was  made  to 
Augustine  in  visiting  **Cometon  in  Oxfordshire"  (this 
would  probably  be  Compton-Parva  in  Berkshire,  or  one- 
of  the  Comptons  in  Warwickshire)  by  the  priest  of  the 
place  that  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  in  spite  of  repeated 
admonitions,  would  pay  him  no  tithes.  Augustine 
excommunicated  the  Lord,  and  whilst  saying  Mass  a 
dead  corpse  buried  at  the  door  of  the  church  suddenly 
arose.  The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  Augustine 
questioned  the  dead  corpse  in  the  Chui'chyard  who  he 
was,  who  tells  him  that  in  British  times  he  was  huju» 
villi  'patronus,  that  he  too  had  refused  to  pay  tithes  and 
was  excommunicated  and  died.  The  Priest  who  pro- 
nounced the  excommunication  then  rises  and  tells  a  sad 
story  of  the  other  dead.  However,  Augustine  finds  that 
the  sinner  had  suffered  long  years  ;  he  absolves  him  and 
sends  him  to  his  grave,  where  he  fell  again  into  dust  and 
ashes.  Selden  adds  as  to  the  risen  Priest,  who  tells  of 
his  having  lain  in  his  grave  170  years,  that  Augustine 
would  gladly  have  him  continue  on  earth  again  for  the 
instruction  of  souls,  but  could  not  entreat  him  to  remain^ 
so  he  also  returned  "  to  his  former  lodging.''    The  legend 


*  See  Murray's  Dictionary.     **  Ohorch  Shot." 
t  2  George  U.,  c.  18,  sec.  7. 
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ends  with  the  absolute  penitence  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor^  as  may  be  concladed  from  the  circamstances 
narrated.'*^ 

Sir  Henry  Spelman^  iu  his  larger  work  on  Tithes^ 
speaks  of  their  being  levied  in  very  early  times  in  this 
country.  He  mentions  that  Eadward  the  Elder  and  the 
Saxon  and  Danish  Kings  punished  the  non-payment  of 
tithes  by  their  temporal  constitution.  I  do  not  follow  out 
his  learned  remarks  on  the  origin  of  tithes  in  this  country, 
but  will  merely  mention  that  he  refers  to  King  Eadgar, 
who^  in  a  great  parliament  about  the  year  959^  confirmed 
the  payment  of  tithes^  and  assigned  certain  times  in 
which  they  should  be  paid  which  he  sets  out.f 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  offerings  to  the  Church  of 
Aylesbury  in  connection  with  Stoke^  and  referred  to  in 
Domesday^  deserve  special  attention. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary^  at  Stoke  Mandeville,  is  situate 
only  half  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  village.  It  can 
scarcely  be  realized  that  the  parishioners  deemed  this 
distance  a  suflicient  justification  for  abandoning  their 
churchy  and  that  to  perform  their  devotions  it  was  neces- 
sary that  a  brand-new  church  should  be  built  in  the  middle 
of  the  village^  so  that  the  villagers  might  step  into  it, 
without  inconvenience,  from  their  various  homesteads  and 
cottages.  'J'he  old  church  stands  apart  in  the  rich  pas- 
ture land  of  the  Yale  of  Aylesbury,  and  one  might  have 
thought  that  a  convenient  path  could  have  been  made  to 
it  through  the  picturesque  meadows.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, too,  that  the  parish  in  its  entirety  should  be 
considered,  as  it  is  of  remarkable  length,  stretching  above 
the  vale  far  among  the  hills  and  woodlands  of  the  Chiltems. 
The  church  is  very  near  to  the  site  of  the  Manor  House, 
now  a  modern  building  known  as  Stoke  House.  Very 
probably,  therefore,  it  was  built  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
for  his  tenants. 

An  interesting  ecclesiastical  question  arises  as  to  the 
position  of  Stoke  Mandeville,  and  the  other  dependent 
chapels,  to  the  church  of  Bierton.  It  appears  clear  that 
St  Maiy^s  was  a  parochial  chapel,  since  it  possessed  a 
font,  which  has  been  removed  to  the  new  church.    The  font 


^  Selden's  "  History  of  Tithes,"  cap.  10,  p.  272  et  seq. 
t  Spelman^a  *' English  Works"  (1723),  p.  128. 
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18  described  by  Lipscomb*  as  ''of  octagon  shape  on  a 
pedestal  of  the  same  form^  decorated  with  trefoiled 
arches.  On  the  panels  round  the  basin  are  carvings 
*^m  relief  of  a  shield^  vine  leaves,  an  ancient  casket  or 
charity  boz^  four  leaves  conjoined  by  their  four  stalks  in 
the  centre^  a  rose,  a  shield  with  a  device^  viz. :  in  the 
^'  fess  point  a  roundel,  two  roundels  at  the  superior  angles 
*'  and  another  at  the  point  in  base  mutually  conjoined  by 
'^  labels  passing  from  each  to  the  other,  four  leaves  with 
a  rose  in  the  centre  between  them  within  a  quatrefoil 
euclosed  by  a  circle/* 
Sir  Edward  Coke  says,  ''  When  the  question  was 
''whether  the  sacred  building  was  ecclesia  aut  capella  -l 

^'  pertinena  ad  matricem  ecclesiamy  the  issue  was  whether  I 

"it  had  haptiaeriwm  et  aepulturam,  for  if  it  had  the 
"administration  of  Sacraments  and  sepulture  it  was  in 
"  law  judged  a  church/'  t  and  Sir  Robert  Philimore  in 
his  "  Ecclesiastical  Law "  thus  writes :  "  Hence  at  the 
"  first  erection  of  these  chapels^  while  they  were  designed 
"  to  continue  in  subjection  to  the  mother  church,  express 
"  care  was  taken  at  the  ordination  of  them  that  there 
"  should  be  no  allowance  of  font  or  bells  or  anything  that 
"  might  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  old  church ; "  and 
again,  "  the  performance  of  baptisms,  marryings,  and 
burials  in  chapels  existing  from  time  immemorial  might 
possibly  be  presumptive  evidence  of  consecration  and 
of  a  composition,  aliier  as  to  a  chapel  the  origin  of  ; 

"which  is  ascertained."  J  We  may,  therefore,  conclude 
that  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  was  immemorially  a  parochial 
chapel  for  Stoke  Mandeville,  dependent  on  the  mother  ^ 

church  of  St.  James  Bierton;  but  whether  there  was  a  ' 

chapel  here  when  the  whole  of  the  district  was  dependent  5 

on  the  superior  church  of  Aylesbury  1  am  not  prepared  : 

to  say,  though  St.  Mary's  was  of  Norman  foundation.  .5 

I  will   make  a  short  reference  to  the  name  of  the  ; 

village.     Stoke  would,  of  course,  represent  the  area  or 

:o 


^  •'History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Buckingham/'  ^J 

vol.  ii.,  p.  449. 

t  See  second  part  of  "  The  Institutes,''  by  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
p.  363. 

1  See  ^*  The  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  the  Church  of  England/'  by 
Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  pp.  1825,  1826. 
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Sot  enclosed^  but  I  am  uuable  to  accoant  for  the 
ditional  name  of  Mandeville.  The  name  of  Stoke 
Maundewyl  occurs  as  early  as  1276.  A  fine  of  messuages, 
lands  and  rents  having  been  granted  by  William  Gene  of 
Stoke.  Clerk,  and  Master  Richard  Gene,  of  the  same, 
for  life  (Rot:  fin:  V.  Edward  I.). 

I  find  that  the  Manor  of  Quarrenden  was  at  the  time 
of  the  Norman  survey  in  the  hands  of  Geoffrey  de 
Mandeville,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Manor  of  Stoke 
may  have  been  at  one  time  in  that  family.  Lipscomb,  in 
his  History  of  Buckinghamshire,  expresses  the  difficulty 
of  giving  any  continuous  history  of  Stoke  Mandeville,  as 
ihe  accounts  of  the  place  in  the  national  records  are  for 
the  most  part  detached  notices  of  its  ancient  possessions 
— very  insufficient  documents  from  which  an  authentic 
history  of  the  manorial  possessions  of  the  place  can  be 
obtained.  Stoke,  however,  was  one  of  the  Manors  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey. 

I  have  referred  to  the  interesting  Brudenell  monument 
in  the  Church  of  Stoke  Mandeville,  which  has  been  happily 
rescued  by  mere  accident,  through  the  attention  called  to 
its  condition  by  a  comparative  stranger  to  the  county, 
but  for  many  yeairs  it  has  been  known  that  the  monuments 
to  the  Lee  family  in  the  desecrated  chapel  of  Quarrenden, 
another  of  the  daughter  chapels  to  Bierton,  present,  as 
Britten  says  in  his  '^  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,'^ 
^'  a  sad  picture  of  neglect  and  dilapidation.^'  Lipscomb 
gives  an  account  in  1817  of  the  chapel  "as  affording  a 
melancholy  object  of  contemplation,  not  merely  from 
its  dilapidated  condition,  but  from  the  mutilation  of  the 
monuments  of  the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  contiguous 
estate/'  *  Of  these  monumentH  that  adorned  the  chapel, 
is  one  to  Sir  Henry  Lee,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  famous 
for  his  valour  and  gallantry,  and  on  its  walls  is,  or  was 
till  recently,  a  tablet  which  preserves  an  account  of  the 
merits  and  renown  of  this  Knight. 

John  Pakeeb. 

•  Lipscomb.      "History   and    Antiqaities  of   the   County  of 
Buckingham,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  407. 
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THE  INTRA-MURAL  MONUMENTS  AND  OTHER 
INSCRIPTIONS  OP  GT.  MARLOW  CHURCH. 

Transgribkd  bt  Alfbrd  Heneaqe  Cocks. 

The  following  few  pages  give  a  transcript  of  the  monu- 
mental inscriptions  and  records  of  benefactions  now  or 
formerly  existing  in  All  Saints'  Parish  Chnrch,  Great 
Marlow^  with  the  very  important  omission  of  the  ancient 
brasses  mentioned  by  Lipscomb^  which^  when  the  old 
Church  was  pulled  down  in  1 832,  were  sold  by  the  work- 
men for  old  metal.  Fortunately,  rubbings  of  three  of 
them — very  beautiful  examples — exist  in  the  Craven  Ord 
collection  at  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  late  Sir 
Wollaston  Franks's  unique  collection  of  rubbings,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Mr.  Mill 
Stephenson  has  very  kindly  given  me  photo-lithographa 
of  two*  of  these,  and  has  kindly  promised  a  fully  illustrated 
note  on  all  three  in  next  year's  Records.  Another 
omission  is  all  the  slabs  on  the  floor  of  the  old  Church, 
except  four,  because,  of  the  others,  not  a  trace  remains 
beyond  the  pages  of  Langley  and  Lipscomb. 

I  much  regret  that  pressure  of  other  work  ha& 
prevented  me  from  offering  more  than  a  mere  bald 
transcript  of  these  monuments;  but  I  have  to  express  my 
greht  indebtedness  and  wannest  thanks  to  Mr.  Henry 
Glough  (Honorary  Member  of  this  Society),  who  has  most 
kindly  looked  through  the  proof-sheets,  and  has  corrected 
and  added  notes  on  the  heraldry. 

The  inscriptions  recordiug  benefactions  are  copied 
from  a  MS.  book  belonging  to  the  Church,  written  just 
before  the  old  Church  was  demolished.  Those  from  the 
existing  Church  were  added  to  the  book  by  Mr.  H.  W. 

*  The  same  two  brasses  are  briefly  noted  in  Haines's  Manual 
of  Monutnental  Brasses j  1861. 
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Badger^  Parish  Clerk,  when  the  galleries  were  about  to 
be  pulled  down  in  1882. 

On  the  West  wall  of  the  narthex,  or  ''vestibule*' 
(the  Western  entrance  to  the  Church),  is  a  monument  of 
alabaster,  surmounted  by  pediment  and  frieze.  Under 
the  latter,  on  the  dexter  side»*  is  the  figure  of  a  clergy- 
man, with  moustache  and  pointed  beard,  and  habited  in 
skull-cap,  ruff,  and  Geneva  gown,  who  is  drawing  back  a 
curtain  with  his  left  hand.  On  the  sinister  side  is  the 
figure  of  a  lady,  with  coif,  ruff,  and  long  dress,  rosettes  on 
sleeves,  also  holding  back  a  curtain.  Placed  on  the  base, 
so  as  to  fill  the  space  between  the  two  figures,  is  the  life- 
sized  bust,  in  clunch,  of  Sir  Miles  Hobart.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a  good-looking  man,  with  long  hair,  moustache, 
and  pointed  beard,  wearing  a  voluminous  ruff  and  slashed 
doublet,  a  cloak  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder.  Below, 
between  two  elongated  corbels  of  clunch,  is  a  slab  of 
alabaster,  inscribed  f  • — 

WrYTE*NOT   a   DAYE,    THis   SPECTACLE   THEE  CHARMES. 

Death  from  thy  byrth,  doth  claspe  tiee  iN  her  arnes. 

YOUTHFVLL  AS    HE,  THOV    MAYST    BE,  YET   HE'S    GONNE. 

And  thov  mvst  followe,  no  man  knowes  how  soone. 

Learne  THis  of  hym,  prepard  thov  be  to  dye. 
Tien  shalt  thov  lyve,  thovgh  throvgh  mortau'ty. 

siR   MYLES    hobart    KT 

OBiiT  jVLii  4  1632. 

MORS   MIHI   VITA. 

Underneath,  in  alabaster,  a  cherub  with  drapery 
background.  Below,  detached,  a  bas-relief  in  clunch 
showing  the  manner  of  Sir  Myles^s  death,  his  fonr-horse 
coach  running  away  down  Hoi  born  Hill,  from  dexter  to 
sinister.  The  off  hind  wheel  is  represented  broken,  and 
the  coachman  gone,  the  horses  galloping  under  no  control. 
There  are  several  interesting  details,  among  which  may 
be  noticed  that  the  wheelers^  traces  are  hitched  to  the 
axles  of  the  front  wheels. 

*  I  use  the  heraldic  terms  **  dexter "  and  **  sinister "  for  con- 
venience sake,  and  it  must  be  understood  that  "  dexter  *'  means  the 
spectator's  left,  and  ^*  sinister  "  the  spectator's  right. 

-f*  The  first  line  according  to  Langley,  was  "  Metam  properamus 
ad  nnam.''    This  is  not  now  on  the  monument. 
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At  centre  of  pediment  and  frieze^  is  an  achieyement 
on  which  Sir  Myles's  arms  were  evidently  intended  to  be 
emblazoned ;  supported  by  hands  at  the .  sides,  with  a 
grotesque  haman  face  showing  above  the  top.  At  each 
end  of  the  pediment  is  a  small  shelf  or  bracket,  that  on 
the  dexter  side  supporting  a  skull,  and  that  on  the  sinis- 
ter side  an  urn  emitting  flames  (or  which,  from  its  nearly 
circular  form,  may  be  intended  for  a  live  bombshell),  all 
in  alabaster. 

In  the  old  Church  this  monument  was  in  the  Lady 
Chapel. 

Sir  Miles  Hobart,  of  Harleyford,  in  this  parish,  knight, 
was  M.P.  for  this  borough  in  the  third  Parliament  of 
Charles  I.,  1628;  and  towards  the  end  of  that  year,  or 
according  to  modern  reckoning,  early  in  the  following  one 
^'  A  set  of  resolutions,  including  the  religious  grievance?^ 
was  drawn  up,  but  on  March  2,  before  it  was  formally 
adopted,  the  Speaker  signified  that  he  had  received  the 
Eang's  order  to  adjourn.  It  was  clear  that  Charles  was 
about  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  before  any  vote  had 
been  carried,  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  cause 
of  reform,  and  Sir  Miles  Hobart  .  .  .  locked  the  door 
of  the  House  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  while  the 
King's  messenger  was  knocking  for  entrance.  The  Speaker 
was  held  down  in  his  chair,  and  a  stormy  discussion 
ensued.  .  .  .  '\^  resulting  in  the  passing  of  the  resolu- 
tions amid  great  excitement.  As  soon  as  the  House 
was  dissolved.  Sir  John  Eliot  and  Sir  Miles  Hobart  were 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where  the  former  died  three 
years  later.  Sir  Miles  having  been  previously  released. 

The  Long  Parliament  (1640)  voted  a  sum  of  money 
to  his  family,  and  erected  this  monument,t  said  to  be  the 
first  erected  at  the  national  expense;  the  cost  of  it  is 
stated  in  The  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot  to  have  been  £500. 
The  present  representative  of  the  Hobart  family  is  the 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire. 

*  Vemey  Memoirs^  L  95.  See  also  The  Life  of  Sir  John  ElioU 
A  fuller  account  than  can  be  given  here  was  published  by  oar 
Honorary  Member,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Sammers,  in  The  Home 
Messenger  J  September,  1893. 

+  Mr.  Gough  notes  that  the  date  of  Sir  Miles's  death  is  given  in 
Collms's  Peerage,  ed.  1779,  (Y.  151),  as  1639,  bnt  the  date  on  the 
monument  is  quite  unmistakably  1632. 
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On  the  Western  wall  of  the  North  aisle;  a  tall^  obelisk* 
topped  monument^  with  an  urn  in  the  central  compart- 
ment, and  on  the  lower  third  : — 

Sacred    to    the    Memory    of    John    Downes    Efq' 
late    of    this    Parifh.      who    departed    this    Life, 
the   21?    day   of    July    1803,    Aged    62    Years. 

He  was  a  Man  of  Exemplary  Piety,  and  ftrict  Integrity  : 
Whofe  many  Virtues  will  ever  Endear  him  to  his  Family  &  Friends. 

[In  the  old  Gharch^  in  the  Lady  ChapeL 


On  a  monament^  consisting  of  a  white  marble  slab  set 
in  Parbeck ;  on  the  frieze* : — 

Statvtvm  Est  Omwibvs  semel  Mori 

Above  this  is  an  achievement  of  the  arms  of  Horse-^ 
poole^  namely,  [Sablef]  on  a  chevron  [argent]  3  lion's 
heads  erased  [of  the  field]  :  crest^  on  an  esqaire's  helmet^ 
a  demi-pegasus  erased^  wings  endorsed  [erminej  girded 
round  the  loins  with  a  diical  coronet  [or]. 

On  each  of  the  side  columns  are  two  shields^  as 
follows : — 

L  The  arms  of  Horsepoole  impaling  a  chevron  wavy 
between  3  lions  passant  guardant;  a  coat  which  Mr. 
Gongh  conjectures  to  pertain  to  Smyth,  of  Corsham^ 
Wilts,  of  which  family  was  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Simon 
Horsepoole,  of  London,  citizen  and  draper,  1568. 
IL  The  lower  shield  on  the  dexter  side  has  the  arms  of 
Horsepoole  impaling  [Argent|]  2  bars  [gules], 
in  chief  3  mullets  [of  the  last].  These  are  for 
William  Horsepoole  and  Mary  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Lawrence  Washington. 

*  Mr.  Qough  notes  that  this  text  is  from  Heb.  iz.  27  in  the 
Yalgate,  bat  misquoted  as  it  usually  is  in  Engli^.  The  third 
woid  should  be  *'  Hominibus.'' 

f  The  tinctures  are  not  shown  on  the  monument,  bat  are  added 
from  the  Visitation  of  London,  1568,  Harl.  Soc. 

X  These  tinctures  are  added  from  Northamptonshire  Notes  aruP 
QuerieSf  1. 235,  where  this  William  Horsepoole  is  described  in  1619,. 
as  of  Backland,  near  Maidstone,  Kent.    (Mr.  Gongh). 
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III.  The  upper  shield  on  the  sinister  side  has  the  arms  of 

Washington^  impaling  Party  per  saltire  4  mallets 
[counterchanged] .  Thi^  impalement  may,  Mr. 
Gough  informs  me,  be  for  Elyot  or  for  Norton,  but 
the  match  has  not  been  recognized. 

IV.  The  lower  shield  is  similar  to  No.  II. 

On  the  dexter  side,  outside  the  column,  is  the  crest  of 
Horsepoole.  In  the  corresponding  position  on  the  other 
side,  is  a  raven  with  wings  endorsed,  issuing  out  of  a 
coronet — the  crest  of  Washington, 

At  the  bottom,  a  cherub,  between  two  corbels 
charged  with  roses. 

On  the  white  marble  slab  in  the  centre,  is : — 

MeERE    VNDER    THiS    MONVMENT  .    LYETH    BVRiED  .  Y^  BODi 

OF  WiuJAM  Horsepoole  of  ^  HoncT  .  sociExiE  .  of 
ORAYS  Inn  Gent'  :  sonn  of  SImon  Horsepoole  of 
LoND*:    March  ANT  .  Adventvrer  .  hee   MARiKD  Mary 

ON 

Washington     Davghter     of     Lawrance     WashIngt 
EscJ*    cheIf    Register    of    y*  covrt    of    Chancery    & 

HAD     iSVE     BY     HER     4     SONNS     &      4      DaVGHTERS      SImO 

ioHN     Lawrance    &    WiLLiAM     Mary     marIed    to 
GiLES    Thorn    B    iN    DiviNiTiE    Martha    MARiED 
TO  HvGH  Roberts  Gent  FiLi^A  (sic)  marIed  to  Geo 
Brome  Gent  &  Katherin   who   dyed  a  MAiD  he   uv° 

WiTH    His    wiFFE    40    YEARES    &    HAViNG   ATaInED   TO    Y""  AG 
OF    77     yea":    he    wiTH     FAiTH    &     PATIeNCE    RESiCNED    His 

sovLE  TO  God  y  22  of  Marth  I642  EXPEcriNG  a  ioY 

RESVRRECriON  .  lIkEWISE  His  SAiO  wiFFE  HAViNG  LiVED  TWO 
YEA  .  A   WEDDOW   &   TO    Y*  AGE   OF    63    YEA    DEPARTED    ThIs 

lIfe  1?^  5   of  Feb':  I644   who   wIth   hIr   davghters 

£Li^    &    KaTH'    &    4   OF   Y    isVE    of    ElAfA:    LYETH 
BYRiSD    NEERE    THis     PLACE 

All  the  '^  N ''  s  should  be  reversed,  like  the  initial,  but 
no  type-founder  has  such  a  letter. 

[In  the  old  Church,  in  the  Vestry. 
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On  a  small  brass  |>late^  8|  in.  by  6^  in. : — 

Miserere   Mei    Deus. 

To  do  good  &  to  dif tribute  forget  not 

e        .,         ,  Arms: — Or,  a  demMion  -      .-        ^    , 

for  with  such  rampant  Erased  azure,  langued  Sacrifices  God 

is  well  gules,  between  2  garlands  pleased 

vert  in  chief,  and  a  garb  gules  in  base. 

Cnst  .-—(On  a  helmet),  on  a 

mural  crown,  a  wheel  azure  within 

a  wreath  vert. 

il/b//a.— QUI   VIDET   PROVIDET. 

Near  this  Place  lyeth  the  Body  of 
Thomas    Thornbery,    Efquire. 

Windsor  Herald  of  Arms. 
Departed  this  Life  the  24^*^  July,  1757 

Aged  38  Years 

Reader,  learn  from  Friend  or  Foes 
his  Living  Difpofition 

[In  the  old  Church,  on  S.  wall.* 


On  a  plain  white  marble  slab  : — 

M^.   Joseph    Plumridge 

of  this  Town .  BREWER, 

who  died  Dec^.  27^*^  1809 

Aged  61  Years. 

Alfo  Rebecca  his  Wife 

who  died  Feb>'  26*.**  18 10  Aged  77. 

They    both    lived    defervedly    refpected 
And    died    Juftly    lamented. 

[In  the  old  Church,  on  the  N.  wall. 


♦  In  Noble's  History  of  the  College  of  Arms,  p.  387,  he  is  called 
Thornborough,  and  neither  the  date  of  his  death,  nor  his  arms,  are 
i^iven. 

12 
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On  an  oval  on  a  white  marble  slab,  with  scroll  border, 
and  a  cherub  on  either  side  : — 

Near  this  Place 
lieth  the  Body  of 

PERM  AN  US    FERRYMAN 

who  died  April  27:**^  1769. 
Aged  70  Years. 

Alfo 

ANN  his  Wife  who  died  Oct^:  15:*** 

1771. 
Aged  84  Years. 

[In  the  old  Church,  on  the  8.  wall. 

On  the  obelisk-shaped  top  of  a  white  marble  menu* 
ment :  A  female  figure  kneeling  prostrate  over  a  tomb, 
which  is  inscribed : — 

TO 

MARY  CAROLINE  CLAYTON 
or 

LOVE  AND   WOK. 

An  open  book  leaning  against  the  dexter  side  of  the 
tomb^  on  which  is  : — 

Conetiming  a$  nthert 

tktm  which  tehirh  hoM 

mr*  aaUep  na  Hop*. 

Sorrpm  nol  

1  ThaaaaL 

4  Ch,  It  r«r. 

Above^  a  child  borne  aloft  on  clouds^  pointing  to  rays 
of  glory.     On  the  plinth : — 

MARY    CAROLINE 

SEVENTH   CHILD 

OF 

SIR  WILLIAM  CLAYTON,   BART. 

OF  HARLEYFORD,   BUCKS,  AND  MARDEN.   SURRY. 

AND  OF 
DAME  MARY  HIS  WIFE, 

DAUGHTER   OF  SIR  WILL*?  EAST.   BART. 

OF  HALL-PLACE.   BERKS; 

BORN  JUNE  a9TM  xSox. 

DIED 

AFTER  A  FEW  HOURS  ILLNESS, 

OCTOBER  29TH  1812. 

[In  the  old  Church,  in  the  •'Parish"  ChanceK 
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On  a  plain  white  marble  slab  : — 
Arms:  [Argent*],  a  cross  [sable],  between  4  roundles 
[of  the  last], 

CHARLES   EDWARD   FERDINAND    CLA.YTON, 
Late  Lieutt  and  Capt?  Orbnadibb  Guards; 

SON  or  THK  LATE  HENRY  HUGH  O'DONEL  CLAYTON 

BY    HIS    MARRIAGE    WITH    AUGUSTA 

DAUOHTKE  OF  SIR  CHARLES  OAKELEY  2"?  Bab'., 

BORN   AUGUST  17  .  1847. 
DIED    JANUARY     11  .  1886. 


THIS  TABLET  IS  BRECTED  IN  LOVING  MEMORY 

BY  HIS  WIFB. 

Oti    a  white    marble   slab,    surmounted   by   a   small 
recumbent  cross,  and  the  dexter  side  draped  : — 

SACRED 
TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

WILLIAM    OAPEL    CLAYTON,    ESQ., 

COLDSTREAM  GUARDS, 

ELDEST  BON  OF 

COL.  BIB  WILLIAM  BOBBBT  CLAYTON,  BART 

A  MAGIBTBATB 

AND  DEPUTY  LIEUTENANT 

OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

BOBN  APRIL  W^  1818, 

DIED  JUNE  9™  1848. 

ALSO  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

GENERAL  SIR  WILLIAM  ROBERT  CLAYTON,  BART. 

BORN  AUGUST  28™  1786.— DIED  SEPTEMBER  19™   1S66,  AGED  80  YBAB8. 

SERVED  IN  THE  PENINSULA  AND  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGNS. 

MAGISTRATE  AND  DEPUTY  LIEUTENANT. — AND  IN  1846,  HIGH  SHBBIFF  FOB  BUCKS. 

HIS  AFFECTIONATE  AND  ATTACHED  CHILDBEN  HAVE  INSCRIBED  THIS  TABLXT 

IN  GBATEFUL  BBMEMBBANCE  OF  THOSE  VIBTUES  WHICH  DURING  HIS  LIFE 

SECURED  THBIB  AFFECTIONS,  BUPPOBTED  THBIB  PBINCIPLBS, 

AND  CHEBIBHE6  THBIB  HAPPINBS8. 

^  The  tinotures  are  not  shown  on  the  monument. 
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On  a  marble  slab,  a  reversed  torch  on  each  side; 
above  a  cherob ;  surmounted  by  an  urn : — 

Here  refts  the  Body 

of  RICHARD    DAVENPORT,    Efq-:* 

late  of  Court  Garden,  in  this  Parifh; 

who  died  humbly  imploring  Pardon 

for  his  Sins ; 

and  founding  his  Hope 

of  a  joyful  Refurrection, 

not  on  any  Merit  of  his  own, 

but  on  the  infinite  Mercy  of  God, 

and  the  powerful  Interceflion 

of  his  gracious  Redeemer. 

He  died  January  the  6\**  1799 ; 

Aged  70. 

NoUekeDS  F*. 

[In  the  old  Churchy  on  the  N.  wall. 

On  a  slab  of  Carrara  marble,  a  large  medallion;  a  draped 
female  figure  sitting  facing  to  rights  hands  on  knees;  in 
front  an  open  book,  on  which  appear  the  words : — 

THY  WILL 
BE   DONE. 

Behind,  a  recumbent  cross.     On  the  pediment  above, 

the  sacred  monogram     jF^     encircled  by  rays  of  glory. 

Below : — 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

SIR    WILLIAM    CLAYTON, 

OF  ICARDEN  PARK,  BURRET,  AND  HARLEYFOBD,  IN  THIS  COUNTT,   BABONET, 
BORN  APRIL  16™  1762,  DIED  JANUABY  26™  1834. 

AND  OP  DAME   MARY,  his  wipe, 

SOLE  DAUOHTEB  OF  SIB  WILLIAM  EAST, 

OF  HALL  PLAGE,  BBBK8,  BARONET,  DBCBABED, 

BORN  SEPTEMBER  20™  1765,  DIED  AUQUST  9^  1883. 

IN  FILIAL  BBYEBENCB  BT 
A  GRATEFUL  FAMILY. 
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On  a  white  marble  slab  :— 

SACRED  TO  THE   MEMORY  OF 

FRANCIS   SMEDLEY, 

OF  OBOTB  LODGB  BBOENT'S   PARK,  HIGH  BAILIFF  OF  WB8T1CIN8TBB 
WHO  DIED  FBBBUART  25™  1859,  AGED  67. 

AND  OF  FRANCIS  EDWARD  SMEDLEY,  his  only  son 

OF  BBBCHWOOD  G?    MABLOW, 
WHO  DIED  MAT  1||;  1864,  AGBD  45. 

ALSO  OF  FRANCES  SARAH  SMEDLEY,  his  wife 

DAUGHTBB  OF  GBOBGE  ELLISON ; 
BOUN  OCTOBEB  6™  1798,  DIED  OCTOBEB  24™  1876. 


BLE88ED  AHK  THK  PK.4  0   WHO  DIK  IK  THE  LORD.' 


FORSYTH 
CDWAHD  ST 

HAMPSTIAU  Hp 
LOMDOV. 


High   up,   above  the   former  ^Ilery  :     On  a  white 
marble  tablet,  surmounted  by  a  draped  urn :  — 

TO  THE  MEMOBY  OF 

JOHN   SNELLING  WRIGHT  ESQ? 

WHO  DIED  WHILE  ON  A  VISIT  TO  THE   REV?  JOHN   MACKINNON, 

AT  THE  MANSE  OF  KILBRIDE,  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  BKYB, 

ON  THE  21'''  OF  SEPTEMBEB  1848, 

IN  THE  70™  YEAB  OF  HIS  AGE, 

ALSO  ESTHER, 

WIDOW  OF  THE  ABOVE  NAMBD  JOHN  SNELLING  WbIGHT  EbQ* 

WHO  DIED  ON  THE  6™  OF  FEBBUABY  1865, 

IN  THB  81*^  YEAR  OF  HEB  AGE. 

WHULIR  *  SOMft 
READINO. 
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On  a  perfectly  plain,  oval  marble  slab : — 

To  the  Memory  of 

John   Ellison  Citizen 

of  LONDON 

Obiit  23^  September  1743 

Aged  52  years. 

Ann    Elllson    Wife  and  Relict  of 

the  faid   JOHN    ElLISON. 

Obiit  2^  May  1752. 

Aged  62  Years. 

John   Ellison  eldeft  Son  of  the  faid 
John  and  Ann   Ellison 

Obiit  9'^  October  1751. 
Aged  28  Years. 

Elizabeth  Ellison  Wife  of 
Thomas    Ellison. 

Obiit  6'>  Feb?    1775. 
Aged  43  Years. 

Thomas   Ellison  youngeft  Son  of  the  faid 
John  and  Ann    Ellison, 

Obiit  i8lh  May  1800. 
in  the  7  24  Year  of  his  age. 

Elizabeth  and  Charles    Ellison. 

Children  of  the  faid 

.  Thomas  and  Elizabeth    Ellison. 

died  in  their  infancy 

Sarah    Ellison,  fecond  Wife  of 

the  faid    ThOMAS    ElLISON 

Obiit  191**  September  1800. 

Aged  70  Years. 

[In  the  old  Church,  on  the  N.  Wall. 
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On  a  white  marble  slab,  surmounted  by  a  shield,  form- 
ing a  connecting  link  with  the  last  described:  Arms: 
Quarterly :  i.  and  iv.  Gules  (qu.  Per  pale  gules  and 
vert),  an  eagle  displaved,  wings  elevated  [or]  :  ii.  and 
iii.  Argent,  on  a  chevron  engrailed  vert,  between  three 
greyhound's  (should  be  eagle's)  heads  erased  [  ], 
gorged  with  mural  crowns  [  ],  as  many  mullets  [  ]. 
Borne  of  the  tinctures  are  indicated  by  lines,  but  the 
blanks  can  hardly  all  be  argent. 

TO  THB  MEMORY  OF 

GEORGE    ELLISON,  ESQ"? 

WHO  DIED  ON  THE  15^^  DECEMBER  1880   AGED  71 

ALSO    OF    MARY,    HIS    FlRbT    WIFE, 
WHO    DIED    ON    THE    21  "J    JANUARY    1808.    AGED    44. 

A6L0  OP  MARY  SOPHIA  ELLISON, 

THEIR  ELDEST  DAUGHTER, 

WHO  DIED  ON  THE  8^."  OCTOBER  1871,  AGED  78. 

DIKMASf 
88  QUADRANT  RSOIMT  8? 
LONDON 

On  a  slab  of  white  marble,  framed  by  an  entablature^ 
£at  columns,  and  plinth,  of  grey  sandstone.  On  the 
oornice  are  two  large  butterflies:  on  each  column  is  a 
group  of  three  flowers  slipped;  below,  a  reversed 
torch  : — 

SACRED 

TO     THE    MEMORY     OF 

ELIZABETH, 

THE     WIFE     OF     SAMUEL     BARNES 
OF     GREAT     MARLOW 
WHO     DEPARTED    THIS     LIFE     FEBT     18*'     1884. 

AGED    LVIII     YEARS. 

On  a  white  marble  slab  surmounted  by  an  urn,  a  shield 
of  arms  :  Argent,  a  cross  sable  between  4  pellets  : 
impaling  Azure,  a  cross  fleury  or : — 
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SACRED 
To    the    Memory   of   ^MA^T 

the  Wife  of  W"^  cL^rroN 

of  Harleyford   in   this   Parifh   Efq! 

Who   after   a  conftant    practice 

of  all   thofe  Virtues   that    give    Life 

its   heft    Enjoyments, 

And   take   from    Death    its   ufual   Terrors, 

Devoutly   paid    the    laft    Tribute    to    Mortality 

On   the   3^   day   of  JanV    1760 

in   the   39M^  Year   of   her    Age; 

Leaving   a   truly   afflicted    Hufband 

to  cherifh   the   Remembrance 

of  her   many   Excellencies: 

and  an   only   Daughter  to   imitate 

and  attain  them. 

This  lady,  the  first  wife  of  William  Clayton,  Esq.,  M.  P.,. 
was  daughter  of  John  Warde,  Esq.,  of  Squerriea,  Kent. 

[In  the  old  Church,  on  the  S.  wall. 
On  a  perfectly  plain  white  marble  slab  :— 

SACRED   TO    THE    MEMORY    OF 

GEORGE     FREDERICK, 

THIRD    BON    OF    CAPTAIN    AND    ICV    BISHOP    CULPBPPKIl, 

AND  GRANDSON  OF 
MAJOR-OBNBBAL  SIR  WILLIAM  ROBERT  CLATTON,  BART 

OF  HARLBTFOED. 

BORN  AUGUST  21»''  1847,  KILLED  JANUARY  8™  1855, 

BY  A  FALL  FROM  A  PONY  AT  MAIDENHEAD, 

AGED  7  YEARS. 

HIS    REMAINS    ARE    DEPOSITED 

IN  THE  FAMILY  VAULT   BELOW. 

T.  OAFVni 

at  HKamsrr  bt.  lokdok 

On  the  west  wall  of  the  present  Vestry,  on  the  8outh 
side  of  the  Narthex  or  '' Yestibale/'  is  a  handsome  monu- 
ment in  alabaster,  above  which  are  three  achievements : — 
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I.  (Should  be)  Argent  (l>at  is  now  or^  and  is  so  described 
by  Langley),  2  bai-s  gales,  charged  with  8  water 
boQgets  or.     (Willoughby). 
II.  (Willoughby  and  Young  impaled). 
III.  Quarterly:  i.  and  iv.,  Lozengy  argent  and  vert*; 
on  a  chevron  azure  (gules  ?  )  3  bezants ;  on  a  chief 
gules,  a  goat's  head  erased  or,  between  2  cinque- 
foils  of  the  last.     (Young,  f )     ii.  and  iii.,  Azure  (? 
Langley  says  Sable),  a  saltire  or  (?)  between  4 
choughs  proper  (?). 
The  central  panel  of  the  monument  is  of  a  hard  white 
sandstone  (?  Painswick),   with  two  small  panels  of  grey 
marble  inserted.     The  sinister  panel   is   blank,  but  that 
on  the  dexter  side  is  inscribed  J  : — 

MeMORI/E  mcrvm. 

To  Katheryne  Willovghby  mvch  lovde  in  lyef, 

As  memorie  of  her  vertvex  ever  lyvinge, 
William  the  hvjband,  of  so  rare  a  wyef, 
f  formde  theje  dvtiej  of  love  never  dyinge. 
Behold  this  toombe,  with  a  regardinge  eye, 
And  reade  my  losse  her  worth  which  here  doth  lye. 

WhOJE  lyef  (jHEE  YOV>:g)  to  JHORTE,  her  FREENDy  ETTEEMED, 

Thovgh  vertvej  rype  for  him  that  tooke  her  hence. 
Her  sowles  last  crye,  by  him  to  be  redeemed. 
5bone  gravnted.    left  a  body  voide  of  jence, 

Yeerejjixteene;  eyght.  six  children,  ech  kyndt»e. 

A  maide,  a  wief,  she  lyved,  and  LEFTE  TO  mee. 

ObiJT   WARTij    VLTIMO    1 597    CIRCA    HOKAM    DECIMAM    POJT 

meridiem  Anno  xxiiij  AiTATis. 

Resting  on  the  ba^e,  are,  on  the  dexter  side  a  man 
with  full  beard,  whiskers  and  moustache,  wearing  a  plain 
ruff  (like  an  exaggerated  Eton  collar),  armour,  and  ^word- 
belt;  kneeling  on  a  scarlet  cushion.     Behind  him  three 

*  These  are  the  oorreot  tinctures,  but  it  is  now  actually  entirely 
green,  inclusive  of  the  cheyron.  Langley  has  **  Lozeuge  Tert  and 
sable,"  and  omits  the  chevron. 

t  Addin^ifton,  Some  Account  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  Dorchester 
(Re-issue,  1B82,  p.  134). 

^  Some  account  of  this  monument  has  already  been  given  by 
me  m  Rkcord8  of  Bucks,  VI.  340. 
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sons  in  order  of  age,  all  wearing  long  tunica  with  waist- 
belts  (like  Bluecoat  boys),  the  eldest  with  a  cloHk 
thrown  over :  all  black.  In  centre  a  prayer^desk,  with 
scarlet  gold-fringed  cloth  on  it^  supporting  a  book  rest^ 
on  either  side  of  which  lies  an  open  book.  On  the 
sinister  side  a  lady  kneeling,  in  hood,  large  frilled  ruff, 
cloak  hanging  down  her  back;  sleeves  of  dress  with 
high  shoulders.  All  clothes  black,  except  gold  waist- 
belt.  Three  girls  kneel  behind  her  in  order  of  age,  and 
dressed  as  the  mother,  except  no  cloaks,  and  the  bodices 
appear  to  be  white,  though  the  high-sl3ouldei*ed  sleeves 
are  black.  Supported  on  three  corbels,  between  which 
are  gilt  arabesquea  The  columns  are  of  rich  Italian 
marble. 

In  the  old  Church,  this  was  in  the  Parish  Chancel. 

The  oldest  Register  book  of  the  Parish  records  the 
burial  on  Apr.  1,  1597,  of  "  Katharine  Willowbye  wyfe  of 
william  willowbye,  gent : "  Also  the  baptism  on 
24  Oct.  1593  of  a  "  Willobee,''  but  the  Christian  name 
is  torn  out.  Also  ''The  three  and  twentieth  day  of 
ffebruarij  Anno  DoxrO  i6o6  was  Maried  Maifter  Anthony 
Pell  fonne  and  heire  of  S^  Kychard  Pell  of  Orauntham 
in  the  Countie  of  Lyncolne  Knight  and  M"  Elizbeath 
Willoughbey  theldest  Daughter  vnto  S'  william 
willoughbey  Knight  of  great  Marlow  in  the  Countie 
[of]  Buck3  between  the  bowers  of  ix  and  xj  (?)  [in] 
The  forenoone  by  vertue  of  A  Lycence  granted  out  of 
the  Courte  of  the  fFaculties  of  Canter  [bury]." 

Sir  W"*  Willoughby  (lessee  of  the  manor  of  Seymours, 
Gt.  Marlow)  was  knightyed  at  Sir  Alexander  Hampden^s, 
in  July,  1603.*  He  was  probably  identical  with  Sir 
W^  Willoughby  of  Aston,  co.  Oxon,  and  Carlton, 
CO.  Notts,  who  married  "  .  .  .  d.  of  .  .  .  Yong  of 
Rickmansworth  in  com.  Hertfford."  f 

On  the  West  wall  of  S.  Aisle : — 

On  a  high  obelisk-shaped  monument,  a  medallion  of 
white  marble;  bearing  a  draped  female  figure  seated, 
chin   resting   on   hand,  turned  to  the  sinister  side;  an 

♦  Metcalf's  Book  of  Kniyhis^  p.  144,  where  he  is  described 
merely  as  **of  Bucks." 

t  Visitation  of  yotts,  1614,  Harl.  Soc,  p.  102. 
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urn   in    the    background.      Langley    describes    this   as 
Religion   weeping   at  the   foot   of  an    altar. 
Underneath  (on  the  obelisfe  top) : — 

Cou'd  fculptured  Emblems  ought  exprefs,  Or  fhew  the  lofs  they  mourn 

The  numVous  virtues  that  did  blefs,  Thy  life,  might  grace  thy  Urn 

All  veil'd  might  Modefty  attend,  Mild  Juftice  might  appear  ; 

Religion  mourn  her  conftant  friend  And  Patience  drop  a  tear. 

On  the  plinth,  a  white  marble  slab  : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  thofe  devotional  Duties, 

and  thofe  domeftic  Virtues :   which  adorned  and 

endear'd  the  character  of  ElizV^  Cleoburey ;  eldeft 

Daughter  of  Thol  Keen  Gent :  the  fav'rite  Niece 

of  ElizVv  Winkles :   and  Thirty  five  years 

the  beloved  Wife  of  John  Cleoburey  dd. 

Born  AD  1718.  Died  1777.  leaving  one  Daughter  and  four 

Sons :  to  recognize  her  Virtues,  and  lament  their  lofs. 

[fn  the  old  Churcl',  in  the  Haptistry. 

On  a  plain  white  marble  slab  :^ 

Above,  an  open  book,  with  palm  branch  on  each  side : 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OK 
M«  THOMAS  TAYLOR, 

FORMERLY   OF  LOW-GROUNDS    FARM 

IN   THIS    PARISH. 

WHO    DIED    FEBRUARY    14™    1816,    AGED    75   YEARS  : 

MUCH    ESTEEMED   AND   RESPECTED. 

THIS  TABLET  WAS  ERECTED  TO   HIS   MEMORY 
BY  HIS  GRATEFUL  AND  AFFECTIONATE  NIECE, 

ELIZABETH    NATTRISS  ; 

OF  ASKRIGG,  YORKSHIRE. 
1846. 

H.  WOOD,  BRISTOL. 
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On  a  white  marble  slab,  surmounted  by  draped  urn  : — 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

WILLIAM  HICKMAN,  JUN? 

LATE     OF    THIS    TOWN,    BUEOEOir. 

ALTHO*   BY  THE  WILL  OF  PROVIDEKGE, 

HE  WAS   EARLY   REMOVED   FROM   THIS   WORLD; 

STILL,  THE  VIGOITR  AND  BENEVOLENCE  OF  HIS  MIND 

CONTRIBUTED    VERT   MATERIALLY  TO   THE   BENEFIT   OF  THE   COMMUNITY, 

OF  WHICH  HE  WAS  SO  VALUABLE  A  MEMBER. 

IN  ADMIRATION  OF  HIS  PROFESSIONAL  ABILITIES, 

IN  GRATITUDE  FOR  HIS  PUBLIC  SERVICES, 
THIS  TABLET  IS  ERECTED  BY  SURVIVING  FRIENDS, 
WHO  AS  TRULY  APPRECIATE  HIS  MERITS  AS  THEY  LAMENT  HIS  LOBS. 

HE  DIED   lO^  DECEMBER   l82I 

AGED  38  YEARS. 

W.  PISTELL. 
NRir  ROAD.  LONDON. 

[In  the  old  Church,  on  the  S.  wall. 

On  a  small  brass,  5|  in.  high,  by  1  ft.  4^  in.  long, 
the  old  door*plate  reversed: — 

GEORGE   HICKMAN, 

THIRD  SON   OF  WILLIAM  AND  ANN  HICKMAN, 

LATl  OF  THIS  TOWN 

SURGEON 

▲KD  FORMIRLT  MANT  TEARS 

ASSISTANT  SUROKON  TO  THE  ROYAL  RKOIMKNT  OF  HORSI  OVARDS  BLUR, 

WTTR  WHICH  RRGIMIKT  BR  8KRYRD  IN  PORTUGAL,  SPAIN  AND  FRANCX  IN  TBI  PRNINSULAR  WAR 

DIBD  nV^  OOTOBER,  1881.     AGBD  74  TBABS. 


Near  the  W.  end  of  S.  Wall,  on  a  plain  white  marble 
slab  \' — 
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To  the  Memory  of 

Thomas   Langley  Efq. 

who    died   September   3^:^   1801 
Aged  68  Years. 


Alfo    of 

M?   Mary  Langley  his  Wife, 

who  died  September  19*^  1802. 


And  alfo 

The  Rev4  Thomas  Langley 

their  fon,  who  died  July  SO*.**  1801 
Aged  32  Years. 

HE  WAS  AUTHOR  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE" 

HUNDRED  OF  DESBOROUGH  AND 

DEANERY  OF  WYCOMBE. 

[In  the  old  Church,  on  the  N.  wall. 

On  a  plain  marble  slab  : — 

Arms :  Gules,  2  bendlets  wavy  or.  Crest :  Out  of  a 
mural  crown  a  hand  and  arm,  couped  at  the  elbow,  habited 
gules,  billety  or,  cuffed  argent,  the  hand  proper,  holding 
a  battle-axe  of  the  last.  This  blazon  is  according  to 
Burke's  General  Armory,  l'^78,  but  the  coat  and  crest  are 
at  present  incorrectly  painted,  perhaps  dating  from  the 
building  of  the  present  church ;  and  the  sleeve  is  shown 
in  relief  (under  its  present  uniform  blue  paint)  as  seme 
of  fusils,  instead  of  billety. 

George  Bruere  (or  Brewer),  Esq.,  was  M.P.  for  this 
borough,  9  and  12  Anne,  and  1  George  I.  He  died  about 
1 733,  and  was  buried  in  the  "  Impropriators'  Chancel,*' 
or  ''Lady  Chapel"  (a  south  aisle  to  the  chancel,  of 
Perpendicular-  date).*  He  was  the  owner  of  a  Faculty 
Pew  having  a  private  door  which  cut  into  a  window  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  churchy  shown  in  the  plan  in  Bkcobds,  VI. 
facing  p.  326.  His  grandson  William,  of  Ashtead,  SuiTey, 
had  a  new  grant,  altering  the  arms,  in  1808. 

*  Church  Belh  of  Bucks,  p.  465. 
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Below  is : — 

Audis  Vicini  fluminis  Planctus, 

Vides  et  noftras  Lachrymas  Lugentis, 

Guttas  abfterge,  caufam   cognofces 

Maeftirrimam,  Viator. 

Hie  infra  tumulo  perbrevi  dormiunt, 

Georgij   Bruere  Armigeri. 

Hujus  Municipij  Comitijs  Regni  Senatoris 

et  Fredifuedae  Hatris  AmantiHImae  Filioli 

quatuor,  infantes,  infontes,   BeatifTimi, 

Talium  enim  eft  Regnum  Dei. 

Quorum  capita  attingit  Morris  frater,  Summse 

Spei  Juvenis,  Honefta  de  Harrow  Super  Montem 

Schola  ingenuas  artes  feliciter  edoctus, 

Modeftia,  Virtute  et  Pietate  plufquam  puerili 

Excultus,  et  Academiae  Maturus:    Qui  Parentibus, 

Cognatis,   Pra&ceptoribus,  omnibufq^  Notis  ingens 

Sui  Defiderium  moriens  reliquit. 

Natus  eft  Martis  5?  /704. 

Calculi  doloribus  Liberatus  eft  pii  Morte 

Aprilis  26.  JJ2J. 

Effulgeat  in  fervis  tuis  opus  tuum,  O  Domine, 

Gloriiq^  tua  in  filijs  eorum  appareat. 

[In  the  old  Church,  in  the  "Pariah"  Chancel. 

Under  the  last,  a  plain  white  marble  Blab;  a  coiled 
snake  on  pediment : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

M!  George   M^^Lane, 

Son  of  John  and  Frediswed  M^Lane, 

of  Upper  Alary-le-bone  Street^  Portland  Piace^ 

who  departed  this  Life  the  6\**  Day  of  Augu(%  1805. 

Aged  27  Years. 
"  /  know  that  my  Redeemer  livethr 

Frediswed  M^Lane, 

died  JANUARY    x6S    1816,   AGED    78   YEARS. 

John  M9Lane, 
died  october  29?  1 82 3,  aged  86  years. 

also  one  daughter  and  two  sons. 
[In  the  old  Church,  in  the  ''  Parish ''  Chancel. 
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On  a  plain  marble  slab,  high  up,  above  the  former 
gallery : — 

SACRED     TO     THE     MEMORY     OF 

THE    REV?    HENRY    HIGGINSON,    M.A. 

CHAPLAIN     TO     THE     EAST     INDIA     OOMPANT, 
AND     MINISTER    OF     POPLAR     CHAPEL^ 
WHO     DEPARTED     THIS     LIFE     FEBRUARY     5^"    1848, 
IN     THE     57^"    YEAR     OF     HIS     AGE.  . 

"I  HEARD  A  VOICE  FROM  HEAVEN  SAYING  UNTO  MB, 
WRITE,  BLESSED  ABE  THE  DEAD  WHICH  DIE  IN  THE  LORD 
FROM  HENCEFORTH  :  YEA,  8AITH  THE  SPIRIT,  THAT  THEY 
MAY  BEST  FROM  THEIR  LAB0UB8  ;  AND  THEIB  WORKS  DO 
FOLLOW  THEM."  rB7.  XIV.  13. 

A  tall,  obelisk-shaped  monument  of  Parbeck  (?) ;  near 
the  apex,  on  a  shield  argent,  a  bend  engrailed  sable, 
plain*cottised  of  the  last.  Crest :  a  snake  sable  rising 
from  a  mural  crown  or;  on  a  crest- wreath  sable  and 
argent.  On  the  lower  half  of  the  obelisk  a  large  urn,  on 
the  base  of  which  is  :^ 

JOHANES 

Cleoburey, 

S.  T.  p. 

Heu  quam  fpectatum  continet  Urna  Virum  ! 

On  a  white  marble  slab  inlaid  on  the  plinth  :^> 
Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  John  Cleoburey,  A.M. 

Vicar  of  Abingdon  &  Medmenham  J. P.  died  Augl't  1800  Aged  5/. 
His  words,  were  words  of  Wifdom  ;  His  actions  J uft  and  generous. 


John  Cleoburey  D.D.  died  Aug*^.'  14,  1801  Aged  83  Y? 

Learned  in  every  ufeful  branch,  of  divine  or  human  knowledge, 
LUI  Years  the  pious,  practical  Minifter  of  this  Church. 
XL  Years,  an  active  upright  Magiftrate  for  this  County. 
Ever  ftudioufly  promoting  the  honour  of  God, 
And  the  peace,  and  comfort  of  his  Neighbours. 


That  facred  path  ;  which  upright  Enoch  trode  ; 
They  ftrove  to  tread,  it  was  the  road  to  GoD.    Gen.  $.  33, 
Go  and  do  Thou,  likewife.    Luke  10.  37. 

[In  the  old  Church,  in  the  Baptistry. 
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On  a  plain  white  marble  alab : — 

TO  THE   MEMORY  OF 

MARTHA, 

WIDOW  OF  ALBXA2IDEB  HIOOIKBON,   KSg^ 
WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE 
ON  THE  9^  DAY  OP  AUGUST,   I84O, 
IN  THE  86^"  YEAR  OF  HER  AOB, 

''  THOU  BUALT  COME  TO  THY  GRAVE  IN  A  FULL  AGB  ; 
LIKE  AS  A  SHOCK  OF  CORN  COMETH   IN,  IN   HIS  SEASON" 

JOB  V— 26i 

''IF  WE  BELIifVE  THAT  JESUS  DIED  AND  ROSE  AGAIN; 
EVEN  80  THEM  ALSO  WHICH  SLEEP  IN  JESUS,  WILL  GOD 
BRING  WITH   HIM.'* 

1ST  TUKSSALOMAXS.    IV— 14. 

H.  HOPPER. 

LONDON. 

Under  the  lost,  on  a  Carrara  marble  slab,  with  black 
columns : — 

Arms :  Argent,  on  a  fesse  sable  3  bezants  *  (Parke). 
On  an  escntcheon  of  pretence.  Vert  a  chevron  or  between 
S  stags  trippant  of  the  last;  a  canton  ermine  (Green). 
Underneath  : — 

ISABELLA 

Uxor   GILBERT!     PARKE,   Arm; 

omnibus     vitae     officiis 

Summi  prudentii  fumma 

pietate  peractis,  mortem 

obiit    17    die    Novembris    1797. 

iEt.    64. 

gUAM    UXORI   SU^  CARISSIMvE 

GILBERTITS   P^RKE  Arm'    INSCRIPSIT 

HANCCE  TABULAM, 

IN   MEMORIAM   PATRIS  OPTIMI 

MCERENTES    ITERUM     TNSCRIBUNT 

LIBERI  SUPERSTITES. 

ftaius  Uhho  sacro  JT2T.    Denatus  /6  tflartii  i8oy. 

[In  the  old  Church,  in  the  "  Parish  "  Chancel. 


*  One  of  which  is  covered  by  the  escutuheoD  over  all. 
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Under  the  last^  on  a  plain  white  marble  slab^  with  inlaid 
columns : — 

Near  to  this  Place  are  depofited 
the  Remains  of 

Eleanor    Blake    Parke 
Wife  of  Thomas    Parke, 

of  Great  ^ames  Street 

Bedford-Row     Losdon^     Efqf 

and  only  Daughter  of  the  late 

Admiral  Robert  Hughes. 

who    after   a    long    and    painful    lilnefs 

died  at  Great  Marlow 

on  the  2o^**  of  September  1788, 

in  the  19*^  Year  of  her  Age. 

leaving  an  afflicted  Hufband 

and    Mother    to    lament    their    Lofs, 

and  an  Infant  Daughter 

to  emulate  her  Virtues. 

[In  the  old  Church,  in  "  Parish ''  Chancel. 

On  a  slab  of  Purbeck  marble ;  in  brass,  at  the  point 

of  intersection  of  a  large  ornate  Calvary  cross  of  blue 
enamel  bordered  with  gold,  the  letters  in  monogram 
^El  S  gold  on  red ;  at  foot  an  Agnus  Dei.     On  a  brass 

plate  at  the  base  v — 

So  Vsit  memorte  sA  a  beloireb  zvAzx,  Satlrerine 
(Bla&ell  9ent0n  irotlr  place jr  ttrts  slab,  Mirose 
ttt\x%  0f  alms  Rttir  clraritte  ^  amott^Bt  ttlTiifts 
{TOOT  intrilt  \izct  %Mz  hros  ^  noto  after  geatlr 
iro  follohr  l;er  ^  an&  ash  \^%  ^ercie  on  ber  foul 

On  either  side  of  the  stem  of  the  cross,  just  above  the 
Agnus,  in  enamel,  are  the  following : — 

On  the  dexter  side,  within  a  circle  gules,  bearing 
the  motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath — Sria  3Etincta  in 
l^no — ^a  shield  Sable,  a  lion  passant  ermine;  in  chief  a 
Trafalgar  medal  or,  suspended  by  a  ribbon  striped  azure 
and  argent,  between  two  scaling-ladders  argent ;  in  base 
a  sword  of  honour,  prpper,  the  hilt  to  the  sinister. 

13 
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On  the  sinister  side^  in  a  lozenge  gnlea,  ornamented 
or^  the  letter  f3Et  above  a  shield  party  per  pale:  the 
dexter  side  as  the  last;  the  sinister  side^  quarterly, 
i.  and  iv.,  Sable^  a  chevron  argent^  between  3  stag's  scalps 
with  attires^  argent  (Cocks) ;  ii..  Vert,  a  fesse  dancett^ 
ermine  (Somers) ;  iii.,  Argent,  on  a  bend  azure  3  pheons 
or  (Thistlethwayte). 

On  a  border  having  the  symbols  of  the  four  evangelists 
at  the  angles,  with  their  names  on  scrolls  : 

^  ^amt  iltarsaretta  jiaratr  iKorris 

banghttv  a{  Sir^ntaa  j^omnurfl  docks  anb  ^nitc  bis  knife  a 

[iiangbter  of  ^lejEattt^er  SirtBtlctbtDaiite 

htUtohi  of  Vtct  ^trmiral    i$tr   lames  ^icoU  iHorris  a 

[llmj}lrt  ContmatUrer  of  tf^c  f^atlr 

gieft  iEbt'.**  |an :  tn  tl^e  jear  of  omr  CSoir  m  bccc  xlii 

On  a  plain  white  marble  slab,  below  a  recumbent 
CI  OSS  in  glory  :^ 

SACRED     TO     THE     MEMORY     OF 

Vice  Admiral  Sir  James  Nicoll  Morris,  K  .  C.  B  ., 

WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE  AT  HIS  RESIDENCE,  THAMES  BA17K,  ORBAT  MARLOW, 

THE  \5l»  OP  APRIL   18HU,  AGED  66  YEARS. 
HE  WAS  A  SINCERE  CHRISTIAN   IN  HIS  BELIEF  AND  PRACTICE, 
BOTH  BEING  ALIKE  DISTINGUISHED  BY  A  SIMPLICITY  AND  SINGLENESS  OF  B  EART 

FOR  WHICH  HE  WAS  REMARKABLE. 
HIS  BENEFICENCE  WAS    OF  THAT  SORT  WHICH   IS  FELT   RATHER  THAN   BEEN  : 

HE  WAS  A   FIRM   AND  ZEALOUS  FRIEND. 

AND   IN  THE  VARIOUS  RELATIONS  OF  LIFE  MOST  EXEMPLARY  ; 

WHILST  HIS  STRICT  SENSE  OF  HONOUR  IN  THE  DISCHARGE  OF  HIS  HRVEl.'AL 

DUTIES  RENDERED  HIM   UNIVERSALLY 

RESPECTED. — ESTEEMED.-  AND  REGRETTED. 

HE    MARRIED    IN    1802    MARGARETTA    SARAH, 

DAUGHTER    OF    THOMAS    SOMERS    COCKS    ESQ>> 

WHO    ERECTS    THIS    7  ABLET    TO    RECORD    HIS    WORTH, 

AND    HER    SUBMISSIVE    BUT    UNFEIGNED    GRIEF. 

'^AlTD  .VOW  LORD   WHaT  IS  MY  HOPS;    TRULY  MY  HOPS  fS  KVBy  IS  TtiKK^ 

PSALM  39.  V.  B. 

TBRNOl'TH.  8C.   PIMMCO,  LUMOOK. 
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On  a  small  brass^  with  border  : — 

+ 

in  lobttt;  ntetnorg  of 

tlnxb  son  of  IKoienik  anil  |Hanll  ^aciunjie, 

|§a)itiBeii  in  tins  Ctmrrir. 

IPom  at  (t^lbzvnscvoft,  |nlQ  Id,  189^. 

iietr  ^arclT  15,  1895. 

SBit1)out  fault 
btfoxe  tije  tt)ronr  oC  ®o)i. 

On  a  Purbeck  marble  slab^  in  brass,  a  Calvary  cross 
flearettte  ornamented  with  a  wavy  line  azure ;  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  arms  the  sacred  monogram  ihg  on  a 
qnatrefoil  gales.    On  a  scroll  entwined  on  the  lower  arm  : — 

+  ®  Jlktni  ileal  not  faiitlr  bz  after  oitr  stns« 

On  the  sinister  side  a  female  figure  kneeling,  hands 
raised  in  prayer;  with  coif,  tippet,  and  long  sleeves. 
Underneath : — 

So  t(re  memory  of  (tathtnm  (SlatieU  Vernon  of  dtrstnes 

[fpank  in  tftis  toion  toiboln 

of  lames  Slaftell  Vevnon  anb  bBbQbttx  of  Stromas  isomers 

[dDorhs  anir  ^mte 

bi%  fanfe  a  bBbf^btex  of  ^learantrer  SiTistlet^ioajte  +  Jiei 

[x  3Feb.  mlrcresliir  +  +  + 

The  two  brasses  to  my  great-aunts  (Lady  Morris  and 
Mrs.  Yernon)  were  designed  by  my  late  uncle,  Mr. 
Reginald  Thistlethwayte  Cocks,  and,  though  the  work  of 
an  amatenr,  are,  I  make  bold  to  say,  by  far  the  best 
modem  brasses  I  know  of.  Sir  James  Morris  (then 
Captain)  commanded  the  Colossus  at  Trafalgar ;  and 
Maria  Cocks,  a  sister  of  Lady  Morris,  married  Captain 
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afterwards  Admiral)  Sir  William  Hargood,  K.C.B.,  who 
commanded  the  Belleiale  in  that  action. 

On  a  plain  white  marble  slab  : — 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

JOHN    HONK    ESQ".^      • 

WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE  THE  T^H  day  OF  DECEMBER,   1824. 

AGED  32  YEARS. 

HE  POSSESSED  IN  AN  EMINENT   DEGREE,   EVERY   SOCIAL  VIRTUE, 

AND  HIS  EXEMPLARY  CONDUCT  IN  ALL  THE  RELATIONS  OF  LIFE, 

ENDEARED  HIM  TO  HIS  FRIENDS,  OBTAINED  HIM  THE  ESTEEM  AND  RB8PB0T 

OF  A  NUMEROUS  CIRCLE  OF  ACQUAINTANCE, 
AND  RENDERS  HIS  LOSS  IRREPERABLE  TO  HIS  SURVIVING  FRIENDS. 

ALSO  TO  T^E  MEMORY  OF   SUSANNA  ELDER  DAUGHTER  OF 

THE  ABOVE  JOHN  HONE  ESQ^E  and  SUSANNA  his  wife 

WHO  DIED  AT  PARIS  NOV*   21^    1844,  AGED  21   YEARS. 

"  FATHER  INTO  THY  HANDS    I   COMMEND   MY  SPIRIT  "— ST   LUKE   XXIII— 46. 

ALSO  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF   SUSANNA,  WIDOW  OF  THE  ABOVE 

AND  Daughter  of  the  rev^  Stephen  gage,  vicar  of  bisham, 

WHO  CLOSED  HER  LONG  WIDOWHOOD  AT  TDNBRIDGE  WELT<6, 

FEBr   181"  186J»,  AGED  71   YEARS. 

Below,  a  serpent  forming  a  circle,  with  tail  in  mouth, 
emblematic  of  eternity. 

[In  the  old  Ghnrch,  the  first  portion  of  this 
monument  was  in  the  Vestry. 

On  a  plain  white  marble  slab : — 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

MARIA, 

THIRD  DAUGHTER  OF 

THE  REV?    GILES  HAWORTH  AND  MARIA  PEEL, 

OF  INCE,  CHESHIRE, 

WHO,  AFTER  A  PROTRACTED  ILLNESS, 

WHICH  SHE  BORE  WITH  THE  MOST  PIOUS  FORTITUDE, 

CLOSED  HER  BLAMELESS  LIFE  MARCH  23?i>  1834, 

AGED  26  YEARS. 
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On  a  plain  white  marble  slab : — 

IN  MEMORY  OF 

THE   REV?    G.    H.    PEEL, 

LATE  OF  THE  OEOTTO,  BASILDON,  BERKS, 

FORMERLY  INCUMBENT  OF  INGE,  CHESHIRE, 

WHO  DIED  AT  GREAT  MARLOW, 

DECEMBER  23^^  1854, 

AGED  76  YEARS. 

ALSO   OF  MARIA,   HIS   WIFE^ 
WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE  NOVEMBER  13^"  1849, 

AGED  67  YEARS. 

T.  OAFFIN 

RBOENT  8T.  LONDON. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  E.  wall  of  the  S.  aisle,  on  a 
white  marble  slab^  surmounted  by  an  open  Bible  and  a 
recumbent  cross ;  on  either  side  an  angel : — 

IN   MEHOBT   OF 

THOMAS    WETHERED    ESQ^ 

WHO   DIED   SBPTSMBEB  7^"   1849,   AGED   88   YJBABS ; 

LEAVING   TO   HIS   SORROWING  WIDOW, 

AFTER   61    YEARS    OF   HAPPY  WEDDED   LIFE, 

THE   BLBSSBD   HOPE   OF   RS-DNION   IN   HEAVEN; 

AND   TO   HIS   DBSCENDANIS 

AN   BXAUPLS  TO   REVERE  AND  TO   EMULATE. 

"  TUB  LORD  KNOWETH  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  UPRIGHT : 
AND  THEIR  INHERITANCE  SHALL  BE  FOR  EVER.*'     PS.  37— V     18. 

ALSO    OF    SARAH,    HIS   WIDOW, 
WHO   DIED  JUNE    8'^"    1856,   AQED   88   YEARS. 

M  THOU  ART  THE  GOD  OF  MY  SALVATION  :   IN  THEE 
HATH  BEEN  MY  HOPE  ALL  THE  DAY  LONG."     PS.  25— V.  4. 

On  a  plain  white  marble  slab ;  on  either  side  a 
draped  figure  with  the  emblems  of  Faith  and  Hope 
respectively : — 

OWEN  WETHERED,   ESQ^b, 

OF  REMNANTZ,  IN  THIS  PARISH^ 

ELDEST   SURVIVING   SON    OF 

THOMAS  WETHRRED,  ESQ*^,  OF  REMNANTZ^  AND  SARAH,  HIS  WI  PE; 

BORN    MAY    25^."    1798,    DIED   MAY    27"?     1862. 

"  WHAT  DOTH  THE  LORD  SKQVIRE  OF  THEE  BCT  TO  DO  JUSTLY^ 
AND  TO  LOVE  MERCY^  AXD  TO    WALK  HUMBLY   WITH  THY  OOD" 

MICAH  VI— 8. 
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ALSO   ANNE^    HIS   WIFE, 
81C0ND  DAUQHTEB   OF   THE   RBY :   GILES.    H  AND   MAKIA   PSBL, 

BORN  JAN.    21^^  1807,   DIKD   FEB.    2".°    1881. 
*'  BSR  CHJLDRSy  ARISE  UP  AND  CALL  HER  RLESSBD.*' — ^PROY.  XZZI.  28. 

On  a  plain  white  marble  slab  (now  over  the  B.  door)  :— 

SACRBD  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

THOMAS    WETHERED, 

KLDE8T  SON  OF  THOMAS  AND  SARAH  WETHKRBD,  OF  OBBAT  MABLOW 

BORN  28.  APRIL  1789  :    DIED  9.  JULY  1815. 

SUDDENLY  CALLED  IN  THE  VIGOUR  OF  YOUTH  AND  HEALTH 

FROM  THE  FOND  BOSOM  OF  DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS; 

[LTFB  and  DEATH, 
HE  HAS  LEFT  TO  HIS    AFFLICTED   RELATIVES    AND    FRIENDS,  IN    HIS 

A  FIRM  GROUND  FOR  HUMBLE  HOPE  OF  HIS  MORE  ENDURING  FBLIOITY ; 

[IMPROVEMENT. 
AND    A    BBIGHT    EXAMPLE    FOR    THEIR    SERIOUS    INSTRUCTION    AND 

[SOURCE, 
THEIR  SORROW  AND  THEIR  CONSOLATION  MUST  FLOW  FROM  THE  SAME 

HIS  VIRTUE  AND  HIS  WORTH. 

''  I  KNOW,  0  LORD,  THAT  THY  JUDGMENTS  ARE  RIGHT  ;  AND  THAT  THOU 
"IN  FAITHFULNESS  HAST  AFFLICTED  ME."     PSA.LM  119,  VBBSB  36. 

[In  the  old  Church,  on  the  N.  wall. 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  wall,  on  a  plain  white  marble 
slab,  surmounted  by  a  sheathed  sword : — 

SACRED 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

CAPTAIN    EDWARD    WETHERED, 

OF    HIS   majesty's   3^    REGIMENT  OF   DRAGOON   GUARDS, 

(FOURTH  SON  OF  THOMAS  AND  SARAH  WETHERED,  OF  GREAT  MABLOW,) 

WHO   DIED  DECEMBER   24^?*    1832,   AGED   81    YEARS. 

HE  WAS  DESERVEDLY  ESTEEMED   AND   BELOVED    IN   HIS   REGIMENT, 

AND  BY  ALL  WHO  KNEW  HIM. 

AND    HIS    LOSS    IS    DEEPLY    LAMENTED    BY    HIS 

AFFLICTED   FAMILY  A^'D   FlITENrS. 
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Under  the  last^  on  a  small,  plain  white  marble  alab^ 
surmoanted  by  a  loosely  bound  sheaf  of  wheats  and  plain 
recumbent  cross;  two  small  corbels  at  bottom^  each  in 
form  of  an  escallop  shell  :-^ 

MARTHA    WETHERBD. 

SECOND   DAUGHTBK   OF 

THOMAS     AND     SABAH     WETHERBD. 

BORN   NOVEMBER    15^.**    1798^ 

DIED   AUGUST   8^."    1867. 

"THE  LORD  IS  MY  LIGHT  AND  MY  SALVATION.*' 

PS.  xsvii.  via.  1. 

On  the  bottom  : — 

J.  8.  WB8TMAG0TT,  SO,  1868. 

Under  the  last^  on  a  plain  white  marble  slab,  with 
rounded  top;  a  shield^  Gules,  on  a  chevron  between 
8  flesh-pots  or,  as  many  mullets  of  the  first.  The  tinctures 
are  represented  by  lines  and  dots.  Grest^  a  goat's  head 
erased. 

BENEATH  A  MONUMENT 

ON  THE  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  THE  PARISH  CHURCHYARD 

LIB  THE  REMAINS  OP 

GEORGE    WETHERED 

OF  THIS  PARISH, 

SON  OF  EDWARD  AND  SUSANNAH  WETHERED 

OF  THE  PARISH  OF  PENN  IN  THIS  COUNTY. 
HE  DIED  JUNE  21,   1783,  AGED  70  YEARS 

ALSO  OF  ANN,   HIS  SECOND  WIFE, 
WHO  DIED  AUG.    27.   1794,   AGED  75  YEARS. 

ALSO  OF  SAMUEL 
(WHO  DIED  AUG.    28.    1794,    AGED  2  YEARS  AND  6  MONTHS.) 

AND   EMMA, 

(WHO  DIED  JULY  31.    1796,   AGED  1  YEAR) 

GRANDCHILDREN  OF  THE  ABOVE, 

AND  INFANT  SON  AND  DAUGHTER  OF 

THOMAS  AND  SARAH   WETHERED. 

OF  THIS  PARISH. 
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In  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the  nave,  are  four 
large  slabs  of  slate,  in  juxtaposition,  each  measuring  about 
6  ffc.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  2  in.     On  the  S.W.  most  is  :— 

Here  lies  the  Body  of 

Henry    Fletcher 

of  this  Parifh  Gen^  who  departed 
this  life  the  9*  of  Nov**'  1727 :  in 

the  78'!*  Year  of  his  Age. 

He  was  a  man  of  known  Probity, 

&  extenfive  Charity,  He  lived  &  dyed 

in   the  true   Chriftian    Faith;  in 

Hope     of     the      Refurrection    to 

Life    and    Glory. 

He    had    Ifsue    by   Anne    his    Wife 

three    Daughters    of   whom 

only    one    Survived 

Q  H  n  P. 

These  four  letters  stand  for  the  words :  "  Quae  hoc 
monumentum  posuit." 

Adjoining  the  last,  on  its  N.  side  : — 

Here  Lies  the  Body  of  Anne, 
wife   of   Henry    Fletcher    of  this 
Parifh    Gen^    and    Daughter    of 
James    Sale   of   Bledlow   in    the 
County    of    Bucks    Gen*. 

She    was    a    Person    of   many 
Excellent    Endowments,    whose 
Genuine    Goodnefs    inclined    her 
to    think    Charitably    of   Others. 
After    a    Virtuous    Life    on    Earth, 
fhe    departed    to    an    Eternal    one 
in    Heaven   the    26*^  of   April    1722, 
in    the    74*.^    year    of    Her    Age. 
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Immediately  at  foot  (i.e»  E.)  of  last  pair  are  the  second 
pair  of  slate  slabs : — 

Here  Lies  Interred  the  Body 
Of  JANE  the  Wife  of  WILLIAM    HAWES 
Of  this  parifh  Draper 
And  Daughter  of  HENRY  FLETCHER 
Of  the  fame  place  Gen*. 
She  Departed  this  Life 
June  the  18*^  MDCCXLIX 
In  Juft  efteem  with  all  who  knew  Her 
For  good  underftanding  probity  and  Candour 
With  A  generous  friendly 
And  obliging  disposition 
.  For  beneficence  to  the  poor 
And  for  Exemplary  piety 
In  conftant  communion  with 
The  Church  of  England 
As  A  Teftimony  of  Her  Refpect  to  which  Church 
She  Left  ten  pounds  to  be  paid  Yearly  for  ever 
To  the  Vicar  of  this  parifh 
Upon  condition  That  he  takes  care 
That  neither  this  ftone  which  covers  Her  one  [sic]  Body 

Nor  those  ftones  Adjoining 

^Vhich  are  Laid  upon  the  Bodies 

Of  Her  Father  and  Her  Mother 

Shall  be  at  aney  time  Disturbed  or  Removed 

The  work  of  Righteousnefs  fhall  be  peace 
And  the  effect  of  Righteousnefs  Quietnefs 
And  Afsurance  for  Ever  Isaiah  xxxii.  17. 

Here  alfo  Lyeth  the  Body  of 

M?     WlLlIAM     HaWES 

Huf band  to  the  Above  M**:®  Jane  Hawes 

Who  Died  Auguft  26^^  :  1778 

Aged  79, 
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AdjoiniDg  the  la«t,  on  its  N.  side  :  — 

Under  this  ftone  Lie  the  Remains  of  MARTHA 

Wife  of  FRANCIS  HAWES  Ironmonger 

of  the  Parifh  of  ^}  Botolph  Aldgate  London 

Daughter  of  MATHEW  DISNEY  Clerk 

And  Rector  of  Blechley  in  this  County 

She  was  A  perfon  Generally  Valued  &  Efteemed 

By  those  who  had  the  Opportunity  of  Knowing  her 

And  Very  Defervedly 

As  being  A  Senfible  pious  &  Good  tempered  Woman 

Affectionate  to  her  Friends 

And  difposed  to  do  Kind  offices  to  All 

After  A  long  and  painfull  ilnefs  [st'c] 

Which  fhe  bore  with  Chriftian  Patience  &  Refignation 

She  Calmly  Departed  into  A  Better  ftate 

The  27«h  Day  of  July  175 1  Aged  61. 

Alfo  the  above  Mt  Francis  Hawes 

who  Departed  this  Life  9**>  July  ijSj 

Aged  S6 

After  a  fhort  ilnefs  [sic]  which  he  bore 

with  the  Calmnefs  and  ferenity  of  a  good  Man 

whofe  Life  had  been  well  fpent 

Here  lieth  alfo  interred 

the  Body  of  M?  Sarah  Hawes 

(Daughter  of  the  faid  M^  Francis  Hawes) 

who  died  the  8^.^  of  September  1799, 

In  the  68th  Year  of  her  Age. 

The  Memory  of  the  Juft  is  blefsed. 
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On  the  base  of  the  easternmost  column  of  arcading  on 
the  north  side  (in  the  organ-loft,  behind  the  choir-stall), 
on  a  brass-plate  :— 

inos  erectetr  as  a  X^tmoriol  of 

iht  foittrfnl  XZlhd8tr]f 

of  tire  :BUii.   J.  M..   ®*ree,  :S.aS>* 

for  14  peara  "^irar  of  tlyxa  ^ariafe 

bjj  trts  ^anatrtmura  1881 


On  the  base  of  the  second  column  (the  1st  detached)  :«- 

XTbu  MJCtIf  inaa  tvutti 

3En  memory  of 

XTfromaa  anilf  JSaralr  Vittittti 

b;  tftetr  jSttrbiirtng  aon  taxb  iwmlfltv 

^ahiretut  tHttUtam  tKetbereft  atUi 
M.nm  JSopWa  Mlltn  M^.:W.   1882 


On  the  fourth  column  : — 

Vo  tfte  aiotji  of  (Boil  anft  bt  ^emorg  of 

(&toxginu  ^mma  Plarg  ^Ibribjt 

Baofliytft  of  Z^woMM  WSLtt^txtJi  of  I^Umnant) 

Chif  ftrciy  loaf  ctfctcH  bg  fjtx  SttsbsnH  A  Cf)iUiriii 

9.9*  1882 

On  the  fifth  column :— 

finnt  CQarta  Beel  fa.  1881  n.  1869. 

»bii»prfh  IBM  irrctrti     SUtoatH  Flormct  OactfrrreH  h.  1842  U.  1868.      Sp„,  ^  Daurttiw  af 
p.D.  1882  HsfooTti;  Srel  nSetiymH  b.  1843  H.  1851.         Otom  tnt  pniu 

in  (nrmars  of  I^obcit   gtcl    QSrt^mH  b.  1845  K.  1873.  OBcl^fli. 

CQiro  Ixouisa  WBetfirTeU  b.  1850  U.  1876. 
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On  the  south  side,  on  a  brass  plate  on  the  parclose : — 

XL^iB  Wall  t00et(rer  taitttr  t^e  (rabetnettt  of 
Vjt   @r(r0tr   hios   flactb   \fttt   0%    a  fMUmnial 

^bbarb   ^ttois    lEei.0nu/ 

®r«rate  0f  t\n%  ^PBrislr,  tofro  bitb  Han:  21,  1870. 

On  three  sides  of  the  octagonal  base  of  the  second 
colamn  (the  1st  detached) : — 

TL\ft  thro  M^vclfZB      of  totrtclr  t(rts  is  t(rt      lentrid  ^Toltntm 
loeirt  erected  Jri^^^^   i88i.  m  msxaotn  of 

b^  ttreir  ©[(rUiren 
On  the  fourth  colamn : — 

Co  1^£  ^lorn  of  ^(A 

anb  in  XSlemoTQ  of 

tbis  w:cb  tosB  erertdr  b;  tbeir  ^(nUren 

Ji^E)*    1882. 

On  the  fifth  column  : — 

XCo  Oft   ©lorj  of   ©06, 
TTbis  ^Mixtb  hTOJB  fretted  b^   @ritja  ioUvokr  of 

^enittntitt  .^Ltkinaon,  ©Kit    1867. 

XTo  btB  memory  anir  to  tirat  of  b'l^  ©TonBitt 

tSKtUiam  l^amea   JS-tkinaon,  ©bttt   1849. 
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On  a  brass  scroll  under  the  N.E.  window  in  the  chancel : — 

in  meouirj  of  ^^rrthal  Kenhiirk  Jfitt  ©Tnlimel  Jsi :  jQEl :  69tfj 
Regiment,  talja  i'ub  at  X^otrros  X^orclr  S^^  ^^^S  'Q^trn  inittboiD 

•  _ 

ts  trtdti  b^  (rts  tvife:  also  in  memory  of  XSlar^  jSo|rbia  thth 
onlu  ^hHi  into  bizi  PEiBxcb  3!^  1863. 

[The  N.W.  window  was  given  by  Sir  W.  R.  Clayton,  Bart., 
and  contains  his  arms,  but  no  inscription. 

On  the  glass  of  the  E.  window : — 

(ITo  tlye  €rUnni  of  9ati  anfi  in  affectionatt  Ivfjo  entereti  into  rest  at  ViakvH  ^tnUee 

manors  of  Kobtrt  Oilman.  iB.S.  JHarcii  xii.  IBiM.  mDccdxxbj.^^^N^^i^wi 

[In  the  central  light  his  coat  of  arms. 

On  a  brass  scroll  under  the  S.E.  window  in  the  chancel : — 

Zo  tire   ©lorj   of    ©oto— :xS)eir«atcir   kg  ©"iitfe  Wetbcreft   in 

memory   of    Irer    bnsbantr    ^Eiohert    ^iPeel  WLztbttzb,   Infro    bub 

'ySiob:  2,  1S73,  nntr  of  ftat^enne  Sofb'n  tbtit  onl(  cb'tlb,  bsbo 
bitb  J3-jiriI   24,   1872. 

Under  the  S.W.  window  : — 

Uo  tire  ®lor(  of  @o& — ^elriratetr  It;  Muxru  Wittbtttb. 
^«33>«  1876  Xn  mentor;  of  Irer  fihe  clrtUrren.  .^Lnne  XXlaria 
3PecI— ^irhrarir  I^lorenre  Wtetljcreft— 3&iainortfr  ^ttl 
Mttbtnb—^abtvt  ^eel  Wttbtrtb.  anb  X^ar;  Jfttomaa 
Wttbtttb. 

On  the  glass  of  the  E.  window  in  the  S.  aisle  (over  the  door) : — 

XTo  tire  (Blot;  of  (Sob  tvttttb  ^.^.  1896 

ht  mentor;  of  |Eahrrence  Wi^  Wetl^ereft 

bom  §ec.  95,  1810  bub  $uiu  10,  1800. 

On  the  glass  of  the  third  window  from  the  east,  on  S^  side : — 

Uo  Ibt  slot;  of  &abf  anb   in  mentor;  of   Lionel  ©Ttrarks 
]!®nimmonIr,  ^telr  X^arcb  5^j!r  1891,  ajei  37. 
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The  following  boDefactions  were  recorded  in  the  old 
Charch  :— 

On  the  N.  gallery  : 

JN2  CLAVERING.  Esq? 

Formerly  one  of  the  Representatives 

in  Parliament  for  this  Borough, 

Gave  a  Fire  Engine  for  the  use 

of  this  town  and  Parish. 

1731- 


[Repeated  with  sUght  verbal  alterationsi  on  the 
S.  gallery  of  the  present  Church. 

HENX    PENDLETON. 

Gave  20'/-  p  ann"  to  the 
Minister  and  Churchwardens  for  the 
use  of  20  Poor  people  in  this  Town 
and  Parish. 

[Repeated  with  slight  verbal  alterations^  on  the 
S.  gallery  of  the  present  Church. 

AGNES    FRYAR. 

of  Little  Marlow,  did  by  her  will,  1615.  bequeath  to  the 
Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of  this  place,  20  Shillings  to  be 
yearly  distributed  to  20  of  the  poorest  women  dwelling  in  the 
Town  of  G?  Marlow. 

[Repeated  with  slight  verbal  alterations,  on  the 
S.  gallery  of  the  present  Church. 

RICHARD   DAVENPORT.  Esq? 

did  by  Will  charge  his  Estates  in  G'  Marlow  with  ^5.  p' 

annum,   to  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens    in    trust   (every 

Christmas)  to  be  paid  to  Five  Widows,  who  have  not  received 

relief  from  the  Poor  rates  and  distressed  with  helplefs  families, 
1798. 
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On  the  S.  gallery  :  — 

The  Minister  and  Churchwardens 
of  this  place  in  the  year  1675  did  purchase  of  the  Hon"*  W. 
Pagett  son  &  heir  apparent  to  the  then  Lord  Pagett,  certain 
lands  caird  Martins  Close  &  three  Acres  in  the  Hamm  Field 
^or  135;^  for  the  use  of  the  poor  which  Lands  are  now  lett  at 
the  improved  rent  of  1 1    „   5  p'  Ann? 

Repeated  on  the  N.  gallery  of  the  present  Chnrchy 
as: — 

The  Minister  and  Churchwardens  of  this  Parish 
A.D.  1677,  purchased  Martins  Close  and  3  acres 
in  the  Ham  Field  for  the  use  of  the  Poor. 


One  Annuity  of  lO;^  purchased  by  Sir  W"^  Willoughby  and 
others  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  this  place  16 13  payable  out  of 
an  Estate  in  Turville  (late  in  pofsession  of  Jn?  Janes)  at  Lady 
Day  &  Mich*  Day  in  every  year  in  the  North  Porch  of  this 
Church  under  the  penalty  of  '3^^,  4  per  day  as  long  as  the  same 
shall  remain  unpaid  after  demand 


[Repeated,  condensed,  on  the  N.  gallery 
of  the  present  Church. 


MBS    JANE    HAVVES 

late  of  this  Town,  did  by  her  will  give  to  the  Vicar  of  this 
Parish  for  the  time  being,  the  sum  of  10  Pound,  to  be  paid 
annually  out  of  Clay  Lane  Estate  to  the  Vicar  for  ever,  on 
condition  that  he  takes  care  that  neither  her  Own  Grave  Stone 
and  the  Grave  Stones  of  her  Father  and  Mother  shall  be  at  any 
time  disturbed  or  removed.  The  payment  being  refused  it  was 
contested  but  confirmed  by  Chancery,  at  the  suit  of  the 
Rev^  DT  Cleobury,  Vicar. 

[Repeated  on  the  N.  gallery  of  the 
present  Church. 
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JN?    ROTHERAn,   Esq? 

gave  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Pounds 
for  the  use  of  the  Poor  of  this  Place. 

[Repeated  with  verbal  alterations^  on  the  N.  gallery 

of  the  present  Church. 


n??    SARAH    HAWES. 

late  of  this  Parish  did  by  her  will  give  to  M^  Tho*  Ernes 
and  M.  John  Hone  and  to  the  survivors  of  them  the  sum  of 
One  Hundred  Pounds  in  the  3  r  C  consols  directing  the 
interest  of  it  to  be  expended  every  Christmas  in  Shoes  and 
Stockings  and  to  be  distributed  among  those  Children  who 
most  regularly  attend  the  Sunday  Schools  at  Marlow,  or  among 
those  whom  they  think  most  deserving. 

[Repeated  with  verbal  alterations^  and  addition  of 
the  date  1790,  on  the  N.  gallery  of  the 
present  Church. 


Copy  Green  Farm  from  30  to  42  ;^  r  Ann.  improved  Rent 
was  the  generous  donation  of  W™  &  Benj.  Loftin  Esq"^  To 
the  Vicar  and  Trustees  in  this  parish  to  apprentice  out  poor 
Children. 

[Repeat.ed  with  slight  verbal  alterations^  on  the 
N.  gallery  of  the  present  Church. 


The  Yearly  Produce  of  100  J[^  Stock  Reduced  3  r  C 
Annuities  was  given  in  his  life  time  by  the  Rev^  Dr.  Cleobury, 
Vicar,  to  buy  good  Welch  Flannel  Waistcoats  or  Bed  Gowns. 
Old  Labourers  in  Husbandry  or  poor  Lying-in  Women  to  have 
the  preference. 

Repeated  on  the  S.  Gallery  of  the  present  Charch, 
as: — 

The  Rev^  John  Cleoburey  D.D.  Vicar  of  Great  Marlow  gave 
to  the  riinister  and  Churchwardens  of  this  parish  ^100. 
Stock,  ;^3  per  cent  Reduced,  the  Interest  to  be  given  at  Xmas 
in  good  Welsh  Flannel  Waistcoats  and  Bed  Gowns  to  old 
Labourers  in  Husbandry  and  poor  women. 
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On  the  W.  Gallery  :— 

S?  MYLES  HOBART,  K^ 

of  Harleyford,  in  this  parish  having,  in  his  life  time  declared 
his  good  intentions  towards  the  poor  of  this  place,  which  by  a 
sudden  and  untimely  Death,  he  was  prevented  from  putting 
into  execution.  ;^i5o  was  decreed  to  be  paid  out  of  his 
personal  Estate  for  their  use  and  benefit. 


[Repeated  on  the  N.  gallery  of  the 
present  Church. 


JOHN    BRINK  HURST 

of  Lane  End  in  this  Parish  Gents  did  in  his  Lifetime  found 
and  endow  the  Four  Alms  Houses  in  Oxford  Lane  for  Four 
poor  People  above  the  age  of  Sixty  Years  with  Five  Shillings  r 
Quarter  to  be  paid  to  each  person  in  the  Church  on  the  Fridays 
after  Candlemas  day,  May  day,  lemmas  day  and  Allhallows ; 
the  improved  rents  of  this  Estate  amount  to  t^j£  r  Annum. 

[Repeated,  condensed^  on  the  S.  gallery 
of  the  present  Church. 


WILLIAM    DREW 

A  Native  of  this  place  but  late  of  London,  Grocer,  did  by  his 
will  bequeath  one  Annuity  of  ^20.  towards  maintaining  a 
sufficient  and  able  Preacher  to  lecture  or  preach  on  Tuesday 
or  Thursday  weekly  throughout  the  Year.  He  did  likewise 
bequeath  to  the  Minister  and  Churchwardens  for  the  use  of 
the  poor,  one  annuity  of  ;^io  payable  out  of  his  Estate  in 
Islington,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. 

[Repeated  with  some  verbal  alterations,  on  the  N. 
gallery  of  the  present  Church,  where  the  £10 
annoity  was  stated  to  be  "  for  the  Apprenticeing 
of  poor  Children  out  of  this  Parish." 

14 
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THOMAS  DREW 

of  this  place,  Gent^  did  by  his  will  1651.  bequeath  Five  pounds 
a  Year  towards  repairing  this  Church,  payable  on  Easter 
Tuesday  in  every  year  out  of  the  Lands  and  Houses  in  this 
place  which  he  left  to  Sam-  Lynn.  He  likewise  gave  four 
Doz?  of  Bread  to  be  given  to  the  Poor  by  the  Overseers  every 
Nonth  day  payable  out  of  the  same  Estate. 

He  likewise  gave  Four  Pounds  a  year  towards  repairmg 
O^  Harlow  Bridge  payable  out  of  the  Estate  in  this  place 
which  he  left  to  lohn  Norbury. 


[The  paragraph  concerning  the  Bread  was  repeated,  with 
verbal  alterations,  on  the  S.  gallery  of  the  present 
Church ;  "  every  month  day  *'  was  altered  to  "  every 
fourth  Sunday.^' 


WILLIAM  WILLOUGHBY 

of  Noneaton,  in  the  County  of  Warwick,  Gent"  did  by  his  will 
1587  give  to  his  son  Gilbert  all  his  Lands,  Tenements  &c.  in 
the  County  of  Nottingham,  upon  Condition  that  he  or  his 
heirs  for  ever  should  deliver  yearly  upon  Whit  Sunday  about 
3  O'clock  in  the  II orning  unto  Four  poor  aged,  weak,  and 
needy  people.  Four  Frize  Gowns  ready  made  about  the 
price  of  10/-  a  piece.  And  unto  Six  Men  of  honest  occu- 
pation or  husbandry  One  pound  a  piece  of  current  money ; 
the  said  persons  to  be  Inhabitants  of  G^  Marlow,  Noneaton, 
and  three  other  parishes  in  the  County  of  Nottingham  suc- 
cessively. And  to  a  learned  Preacher  of  the  said  respective 
Parishes  to  instruct  the  people  on  that  day — 5    3 — 

[Repeated,  condensed,  on  the  N.  gallery  of  present 
Church,  where  the  benefactions  are  described  as 
due  to  this  parish  ''on  Whitsunday  in  every  fifth 
year/' 
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Sir  William  Borlase  the  Eider  of  Bockmer  in  this 
County,  Knight,  did  in  his  life  time  Found  &  Endow  the 
Free  School  with  a  Salary  of  i2;f  ^  Annum,  besides  the 
School  House  for  a  Master  to  teach  Twenty-four  such  poor 
Children  whose  parents  or  Friends  are  not  able  to  maintain 
them  at  School  to  read,  write,  and  cast  Accounts,  As  also 
Forty  Shillings  a  piece  towards  binding  them  Apprentices  to 
some  trades.  He  also  ordered  Two  Reams  of  Paper  with 
Psalters,  Primers  and  New  Testaments  to  be  allow'd  yearly  to 
the  said  poor  Children.  He  likewise  gave  the  Bam  Orchard 
and  House  adjoining  to  the  Free  School  House  to  be  employ'd 
as  a  workhouse  or  house  of  correction  for  the  use  of  the 
Parishes  of  G\  Marlow,  Little  Harlow,  and  Medmenham  with 
a  salary  of  6  or  8  pounds  r  annum  to  a  person  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  Feoffees  to  teach  Twenty  four  Women 
Children  of  the  Borough  of  G^.  Harlow,  only  to  knit,  spin  and 
make  Bone  Lace :  which  Children  are  to  be  put  to  him  by  the 
Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  G*  Marlow. 
These  lands  &  tenements  are  in  the  Parish  of  G*.  Marlow,  &  in 
Bix  &  Bix  Gibwin  in  the  County  of  Oxon,  and  are  of  or  about 
the  improved  Yearly  rent  of  ;^42  :  13  :  o  r  annum. 

[Repeated^  condensed,  on  the  S.  gallery  of 
the  present  Church. 


The  following  additional  records  of  benefactions  were 
on  the  gallery  of  the  present  Church  :-^ 

On  the  W,  gallery  :— 

There  are  two  Closes  or  pieces  of  Land  called  Berwicks, 
belonging  to  this  Parish,  l]dng  on  the  East  side  of  Dean  Lane, 
and  on  part  of  which  Land  the  Parish  Workhouse  is  Built 
Also,  Three  Acres  of  Land  within  the  Pasture  in  the  Common 
Field  near  to  Latch  Pool,  now  in  the  Occupation  of  la*  Deane, 
Esq'.  And  also  a  Plot  of  Ground  on  which  a  Cottage 
formerly  stood,  on  the  South  side  of  West  Street,  8z  adjoining 
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to  Remnants,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Tho*  Wethered  Esqf 
Likewise  a  Tenement  on  the  South  side  of  West  Street,  near 
the  Market  Place,  now  in  the  occupation  of  lames  Sawyer, 
Baker.  Also,  Three  Tenem'i  adjoining  each  other  on  the 
South  side  of  Spittle  Street  near  the  Grey  Hound  Inn.  And, 
also  Four  Almshouses  in  Dean  Street,  near  the  Gravel  Pit, 
but  When,  or  by  Whom,  these  Charities  were  given  to  the 
Poor,  is  not  known. 


On  the  S.  gallery : — 

Thomas  Wethered  the  Younger  who  died  July  9-  181 5, 
desired  that  the  rents  of  his  Two  Cottages  in  Potlands,  should 
be  given  to  the  poor  of  this  Parish,  in  lieu  thereof,  and  to 
secure  the  said  Charity  his  Heir  at  Law  Owen  Wethered  gave 
;^2oo  ;^3  per  Cent.  Consols,  the  Dividends  thereof  to  be  laid 
.out  in  Blankets  or  Clothing  to  be  distributed  at  Christmas  to 
such  poor  persons  in  this  Parish  as  shall  be  deemed  most 
deserving. 


Sarah  Wethered,  Widow  of  Thomas  Wethered  Esq™  of 
Remnantz  gave  ^700.  j£$  per  Cent  Consols  A.D.  1852. 
The  Dividends  thereof  to  be  laid  out  in  Beef  to  be  distributed 
by  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  on  Christmas  Eve  in  every 
year  to  such  poor  widows  and  widowers  in  this  Parish  as  shall 
stand  most  in  need  thereof. 


Susanna  Hone,  Widow  of  lohn  Hone  Esq*?  gave  ^£"190 
14  .  2.  j£$  per  Cent  Consols  A.D.  1853.  The  Dividends 
thereof  to  be  laid  out  in  Stockings  to  be  distributed  at  Christ- 
mas by  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens,  as  follows,  viz.  j£^  to 
Girls  of  the  Sunday  School  to  perpetuate  the  like  Charity  of 
her  deceased  Daughter  Susanna  Hone  who  died  November 
2il^  1844. 

j£2  „  14  „  4  to  I  a  poor  Men  and  12  poor  women,  two  pairs 
Stockings  to  each  person. 
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Robert  Boothby  EsqCf,  gave  to  the  Overseen  lo/-  per 
annum,  for  lo  poor  persons  at  Easter  payable  out  of  an  Estate 
in  this  Parish. 


This  benefaction  is  thus  recorded  in   the   Register, 


under    date 
<=i6io): — 


t€ 


The    xxv"*    day''    of    "Januarij    i6o9" 


The  fame  daye  was  buried 
Robert  Boothey  Brew[ar] 
he  gave  tenn  fhillingf  A  yere 
By  his  laft  will :  vnto  tenn  of 
the  oldeft  and  Pooreft  people 
of  great  Marlowe  to  be  payed 
vnto  them  yerely  att  Eafter  for 

Ever  ovt  of  the  rentf ff  -  - 

of  that  his  meffuage  or  tenement 
in  marlowe  aforefaid  wherein 
now  Dwelleth  one  Robert  Lovell 
—  ymaker 


i6o9 
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OBITUARY  NOTICE. 

BARON  FERDINAND   DE  ROTHSCHILD. 

Thb  late  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild  was  elected 
a  Vice-President  of  the  Society  in  1894^  in  the  August 
of  which  year  he  entertained  the  Society  with  great 
hospitality  at  Waddesdon  Manor^  and  on  the  occasion  his 
choice  collection  of  pictures  and  rare  works  of  art  were 
open  to  view.  So  much  was  written  about  him  and  his 
munificent  gift  to  the  nation  at  the  time  of  his  unexpected 
and  lamented  death  on  the  17th  of  December  of  last 
year^  that  in  this  obituary  notice  few  words  will  now  be 
necessary. 

Although  Baron  Rothschild  did  not  make  archsoology 
his  special  study^  his  literary  leisure  was  very  much  drawn 
to  history,  particularly  to  French  history,  and  the  memoirs 
of  celebrated  French  characters.  Waddesdon  Manor 
itself,  built  in  the  style  of  the  ch&teaux  of  Chambord 
and  Blois,  is  an  evidence  of  the  bent  of  his  mind  and  of 
his  studies.  If  he  had  exceptional  opportunities  for 
indulging  his  tastes,  his  testes  were  of  a  refined  order. 
If  he  purchased  pictures  it  was  not  to  form  an  extensive 
gallery,  but  te  secure  the  choicest  specimen  of  the  school 
of  painters  he  admired,  and  so  of  his  Dutch  pictures,  he 

?OBsessed  himself  of  the  most  coveted  works  by  Cuyp, 
*erburg,  and  Gerard  Don.  Of  English  art  there  are 
portraits  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and 
Komney,  which  fitly  adorn  the  walls  of  Waddesdon 
Manor.  But  the  bequest  te  the  nation  will  perhaps 
give  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  Baron  Rothschild's 
devotion  te  art  by  the  studied  care  of  his  selections,  made 
with  an  eye  to  beauty  of  design,  and  te  the  historic 
value  of  the  precious  things  secured.  Plato,  jewelry, 
enamels,  carvings,  Italian  majolica  and  glass,  with  some 
choice  armour,  these  are  the  objects  which  captivated  his 
taste,  and  in  the  pleasure  of  which  he  desired  others 
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sboald  have  the  opportunity  of  sharing.  They  were 
aptly  recently  descrioed  by  a  writer^  whilst  explaining  the 
Botnschild  bequest  and  its  place  in  the  British  Museum, 
as  both  exquisite  and  delicate  objects  '*  upon  which  the 
most  cunning  artificers  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Italy^ 
Germany  and  France^  have  lavished  all  their  art  and 
fancy/'  And  for  an  example  of  the  peculiar  value  of  the 
bequest,  the  writer  continues^  '*  Amongst  the  plate  will 
be  found  lovely  book  covers  of  silver  with  representations 
of  the  Virgin,  the  infant  Christ,  angels  and  cherubs/' 
But  there  is  no  need  to  say  more  on  this  bequest.  What 
has  been  said  was  simply  to  remind  the  reader  of  Baron 
Bothschild's  cultivated  tastes,  which  must  have  been 
fostered  by  great  diligence  and  quiet  enthusiasm,  and  to 
reiterate  the  indebtedness  of  the  many  who  share  in  his 
love  of  art  for  this  generous  gift  to  the  nation. — Ed. 
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LONG  CRENDON  COURT  HOUSE. 

A  COMMUNICATION  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Ha^h 
Blakiaton,  the  Secretary  of  "  The  National  Trust  for 
Places  of  Historic  Interest  '^  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
the  acquisition  of  Long  Crendon  Court  House  by  the 
National  Trusty  and  that  the  Lords  of  the  Manor  have 
consented  to  transfer  the  building  to  the  Trust  if  the 
Trust  is  prepared  to  raise  the  funds  for  its  repair.  It  is 
understood  that  if  the  building  is  not  taken  over  by  the 
Trust  it  will  be  demolished  by  the  District  Council.  The 
repairs  required  will  cost  about  £200,  and  the  Trust  has 
no  funds  in  hand  which  it  can  apply  to  the  purpose. 
They  must  therefore  be  raised  by  subscription.  Mr. 
Blakiston,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Myres,  remarks  that 
*'  apart  from  its  value  as  a  specimen  of  Fourteenth  Century 
architecture,  the  Court  House  has  always  been  a  centre  of 
the  village  life,  and  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  were 
it  lost  for  want  of  timely  interest  and  aid.'' 

The  Society  visited  Long  Crendon  in  1889,  and  Mr. 
J.  L.  Myres  on  the  occasion  read  some  notCNS  on  this 
Court  House,  referring  to  Crendon  being  assigned  to 
Catherine  the  wife  of  Henry  Y. ;  her  great  steward 
Walter  Beauchamp  held  several  Courts  here  from  the  first 
to  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The 
estate  was  subsequently  granted  for  the  foundation  of 
All  Souls  College  in  Oxford,  and  the  Warden  and  Scholars 
held  their  Court  here  in  1449  and  1459.  It  should  be 
noted  that  after  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Giifards,  the 
Manor  of  Crendon  was  partitioned  between  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  the  Earl  of  Clare,  and  subsequently  became 
again  subdivided.  It  was  the  Hastings  portion  which  is 
said  to  have  been  given  to  the  foundation  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  Windsor  by  Eling  Edward  lY.,  and  the  Dean 
and  Canons  held  their  Courts  at  Crendon  in  1482-1488, 
and  in  the  sixth,  tenth,  and  thirteenth  years  of  Henry  YII/s 
reign. 
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The  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Grendon  date  back 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

Although  the  Manor  was  thus  divided  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  the  Court  House  was  the  recognised  place 
for  holding  the  Manorial  Courts  from  very  early  times. 
The  historic  interest  of  this  building  is  therefore  un- 
doubted^ and  the  attention  of  the  members  of  our  Society 
is  called  to  Mr.  Blakiston^s  appeal  for  funds  for  its  preser- 
vation. It  is  hoped  that  the  appeal  will  conunend  itself^ 
particularly  to  those  who  are  connected  with  the  locality^ 
and  that  our  Society^  through  many  of  its  members^  may 
be  able  to  materially  assist  in  so  commendable  a  work  as 
that  initiated  by  The  National  Trust. — Eo. 
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GIFT  TO  THE  MUSEUM. 

Wb  have  the  pleasure  of  annoancing  that  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Samaei  Olendenning 
Payne^  of  Aylesbary,  hae  most  generously  offered  his 
entire  collection  of  antiquities  (chiefly  local)  to  the  County 
Museum,  Aylesbury,  for  want  of  cases  in  which  to  house 
and  exhibit  them  at  all  adequately^  many  of  the  specimens 
are  not  yet  transferred  to  the  Museum ;  and  as  none  of 
them  can  as  yet  be  arranged,  we  are  unable  to  give  any- 
thing  approaching  a  complete  list  of  this  valuable  present; 
but  (among  many  other  things)  the  collection  includes  a 
large  quantity  of  palsBolithic  and  neolithic  flint  imple- 
ments (the  majority  from  Sussex^  but  a  considerable 
number  from  Bucks) ;  a  large  series  of  remains  from  the 
Komano- British  village  at  Haydon  Hill,  consisting  of 
Roman  pottery^  spear-heads,  spindle  whorls,  etc.,  and  a 
quantity  of  bones  from  there  and  elsewhere.  The  speci- 
mens of  later  date  comprise  numerous  articles  in  common 
use  until  within  a  century  or  so^  but  now  fast  disappearing; 
such  as  spinning-wheels,  ornamental  iron  fire-bicks, 
leather  bottle,  horn  cups,  baker^s  oven  lamp,  powder- 
prover  in  form  of  pistol,  steel  strike-a-light,  pot-hangers, 
set  of  bobbins  for  pillow-lace  making,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  other  interesting  objects  both  of  metal  and  wood ; 
besides  rubbings  of  brasses,  etc.,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
procured  in  this  county.  The  full  value  of  this  gift  cannot 
be  appreciated  until  the  collection  has  been  properly 
arranged ;  and  this  can  be  done  directly  funds  are  forth- 
coming to  purchase  cases  to  contain  the  specimens.  Is 
it  too  much  to  hope  that  a  few  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  may  see  their  way  to  contributing  the  compar- 
atively small  sum  required  ?  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Payne  for  his  liberality  was  passed  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society ;  a  vote  which  we  are  sure  will  be 
endorsed  by  all  who  read  this  note ;  and  it  is  confidently 
hoped  that  the  excellent  example  so  lately  set  by  Mr.  James 
Rutland,  and  now  again  by  Mr.  Payne,  may  prove  conta- 
gious,  and  that  the  present  County  Museum,  which  is  little 
more  than  a  nucleus,  may  shortly  swell  into  something 
really  worthy  of  the  county.  A.  H.  Cocks. 
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Fob  the  Tear  1898. 


EXCURSION  TO  SILCHESTER.— ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  excursion  of  the  Bucks  Archseological  Society,  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  its  being  a  local  organization,  usually  partakes  of  the 
character  of  a  visit  to  some  localities  or  edifices  of  antiquarian  interest 
situated  within  the  limits  of  the  county  ;  but  this  year  a  deviation  was- 
made  from  the  accustomed  plan  of  operations,  and  a  famous  spot  in  a 
neighbouring  county  was  chosen  as  the  locality  to  be  examined.  The 
innovation  proved  a  highly  successful  venture,  both  as  regards  the 
number  of  members  who  joined  the  party — about  sixty  altogether — ^and 
the  interest  evinced  in  the  object  of  the  excursion,  which  was  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  well-known  site  of  Silchester — the  ancient  Caer  Segont  of 
the  Britons,  and  Calleva  Attrebatum  of  the  Roman  Itineraries.  The 
members  travelled  by  rail  from  their  several  stations  in  the  district  to 
Reading. 

The  Silchester  Museum. 

A  slight  modification  in  the  official  programme  was  made,  the  visit  to 
the  Blagrave  Street  Museum  taking  place  before  going  to  Silchester,. 
instead  of  after  the  retui'n.  The  museum  is  as  a  rule  closed  on 
Thursdays,  but  an  exception  was  made  on  this  occasion  so  that  the 
members  of  the  Society  might  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
interesting  and  important  collection  of  antiquities  from  Silchester  which 
it  contains.  In  doing  this  the  members  had  the  efficient  guidance  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  assistant  secretary'  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, who  has  made  Roman  antiquities  in  general,  and  those  of 
Silchester  in  particular,  his  special  objects  of  study.  On  one  of  the  walla 
at  the  end  of  the  museum  near  the  entrance  hung  a  large  plan  of 
Silchester,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  long  pointer,  Mr.  Hope  was  able  to 
indicate  to  the  visitors  the  direction  of  the  outer  ramparts,  the  Roman 
walls  and  gates,  and  explain  the  position  and  extent  of  the  buildings- 
which  had  been  found  in  the  portion  of  the  city  already  excavated.  He 
remarked  in  passing  that  in  former  times  explorations  were  made  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  coins ;  but  in  the  present  day,  while  not 
undervaluing  the  important  part  which  the  discovery  of  coins  played  in 
the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  an  h'storic  spot,  they  did  not  lose  sight 
of  many  other  things  which  were  of  equal  importance.  He  first  referred 
to  the  remains  of  Keltic  earthen  ramimrts,  pointing  out  their  extent  and 

Sosition.  The  Romans  on  making  themselves  masters  of  this  country 
iscovered  in  Silchester  a  convenient  centre  to  which  several,  roads- 
converged,  and  so  they  settled  there,  and  built  on  the  site  one  of  their 
regularly  laid  out  and  properly  constructed  cities.    They  formed  a  new 
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line  of  fortificatioDB  round  the  place,  and  the  portions  still  remaining  in 
■Jittt  indicated  very  distinctly  which  were  of  Keltic  and  which  of  Roman 
origin.  The  two,  of  course,  differed  very  widely  in  the  character  of  their 
construction,  and  can  be  easily  distinguished.  The  Roman  city  was  laid 
•out  with  the  streets  running  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  if  we 
arc  to  take  Uriconium  as  an  example.  A  similar  rectangular 
arrangement  of  a  town  might  be  seen  at  Winchelsea  in  Sussex.  The 
■Silchester  blocks  of  houses  were  not  of  uniform  extent,  some  of  them 
'being  much  wider  than  others.  In  onier  to  form  a  defence  to  the  city, 
the  Romans  cut  down  the  outer  face  of  the  Keltic  work,  and  erected 
against  it  a  wall  20  ft.  high  and  7  ft.  thick,  which  was  pierced  by  several 
gates,  the  four  principal  entrances  being  at  the  cartlinal  points — north, 
east,  south,  and  west — and  there  were  also  subordinate  gates  at  irregular 
intervals  between  those  four ;  one  on  the  south  side  led  to  the  amphi- 
theatre, which  was  outside  the  city  walls.  All  other  inyestigations  into 
Roman  works  had  been  conducted  either  in  connection  with  villas  or 
camps,  and  were,  therefore,  confined  to  a  small  area.  No  systematic 
-attempt  had  been  hitherto  made  to  work  out  a  Roman  town.  There 
were  a  great  many  of  them  in  this  country.  London  was  a  Roman  town, 
.80  were  Colchester,  Corinium  (Cirencester),  and  others ;  but  it  wa« 
impossible  to  excavate  such  places  as  those.  Uriconium,  Verulamium, 
Woodchester,  and  Bignor  had  been  excavated  to  some  extent,  but 
Silchester  had  enormous  advantages  over  all  of  them  in  having  no 
ibuildings  on  it,  so  that  the  whole  site  was  open  and  available  for 
exploration.  The  spot  had  been  well-known  to  antiquaries  for  centuries, 
And  ever  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  it  has  been  regarded  as  one  of 
great  interest.  Leland*s  account  written  at  that  period  was  very  correct, 
and  he  refers  to  the  peculiar  appearance  of  corn  growing  on  the  lines  of 
the  old  streets.  He  writes  :  "There  is  one  strange  thing  seen  there,  that 
In  certain  parts  of  the  ground  within  the  walls  the  corn  is  marvellous 
fair  to  the  eye,  and,  ready  to  perfecture,  it  decayeth."  Some  explora- 
tions were  made  during  last  century,  but  nothing  of  very  great 
importance  appears  to  have  been  done,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any 
•of  the  discoveries  that  were  made. 

In  1833  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Joyce,  of  Strathfieldsaye,  commenced  his 
researches  among  the  remains  of  the  city,  but  he  appears  to  have 
interested  himself  chiefly  in  hunting  for  coins,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  many  valuable  things  were  then  lost.  Silchester  is  not  a 
limited  area  like  that  of  a  villa,  but  one  of  more  than  100  acres  in  extent. 
Mr.  Hope  then  pointed  out  on  the  plan  the  portion  of  the  city  which  had 
.been  uncovered.  The  central  portion  of  the  site  contained  the  Forum  or 
Market-place,  with  shops  situated  round  it,  and  the  great  Basilica  or 
Town  Hall.  In  some  of  the  other  squares  were  Temples,  houses,  and 
groups  of  shops.  They  had  also  unearthed  a  church,  which  Mr.  Hope 
thought  was  older  than  any  other  Christian  edifice  in  Europe.  It  was  a 
very  small  building,  only  iO  ft.  long,  and  was  situated  to  the  south-east  of 
the  Forum.  The  visitors  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  houses  and  other 
l>uildings  to  which  he  had  referred  were  represented  by  foundations  only 
—there  was  seldom  anything  found  above  ground  higher  than  a  few 
inches.  The  Silchester  houses  were  of  two  distinct  types  —  Corridor 
Jiouses  and  Court- Yard  houses.  One  difference  between  these  houses 
and  the  Roman  villas  which  were  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
was  that  they  were  destitute  of  baths,  which  was  accounted  for  by 
assuming  that  there  was  a  public  bathing  establishment  within  the  city 
that  had  not  yet  been  discovered.  Some  of  the  buildings  were,  doubtless, 
•erected  for  industrial  purposes  in  connection  with  the  curious  furnaces 
■they  had  found — some  completely  perfect,  others  in  ruins — ^which  had 
large  vats  over  them.    Some  were  found  in  buildings,  some  in  the  open 
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air.  These  yats  were  used  in  connection  with  the  dyeing  works  that 
existed  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  city.  A  number  of  large  mills 
had  also  been  discovered,  and  other  places  for  grinding  corn. 

The  museum  in  which  the  members  were  assembled,  Mr.  Hope 
explained,  contained  objects  discovered  at  Silchester  during  the  last 
eight  years.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  collection  of  important 
architectural  fragments,  some  of  which  had  formed  part  of  the  fine 
Basilica,  which  was  270  ft.  long,  and  had,  perhaps,  ten  pillars  on  each 
side,  with  capitals  similar  to  the  one  there  exhibited.  The  room  con- 
tained  a  collection  of  Roman  remains  such  as  could  not  be  seen  anywhere 
else  in  England.  In  their  architecture  the  Romans  used  Purbeck  marble, 
not  the  white  variety  of  their  own  country.  An  interesting  account  was 
given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans  constructed  their  wells.  The 
sub-soil  at  Silchester  was  composed  of  sand  and  clay.  They  went  dowtk 
through  the  sand,  and  were  obliged  to  line  the  wells  in  some  way.  This 
they  did  by  sinking  wooden  barrels  of  fir,  six  feet  high,  which,  while 
keeping  out  the  sand,  allowed  the  water  to  percolate  through,  so  that 
they  always  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  clear  water.  If  the  well  was 
deeper  than  usual  they  placed  two  barrels  in  it,  one  on  the  top  of  the- 
other.  The  specimens  preserved  were  still  quite  sound,  and  two  of  them 
taken  from  a  well  could  be  seen  in  the  museum.  Everything  found  at 
Silchester  was  purely  Roman ;  they  never  discovered  anything  dther 
pre-Roman  or  post-Roman. 

The  visitors  then,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hope,  made  a  tour  of 
the  room,  and  inspected  the  various  articles  and  fragments  which  had 
been  discovered.    In  one  of  the  cases  was  a  hoard  of  258  silver  Denarii, 
found  in  Insula  XI.,  in  a  black  pot,  and  ranging  from  the  time  of  Mark 
Antony  to  that  of  Severus.    There  was  some  very  fine  bronze  work  and 
glass-ware.    One  glass  vessel  had  been  reconstructed  from  broken  pieces- 
recovered  from  a  rubbish  pit.    According  to  Professor  Church,  the  Roman 
glass  consisted  of  the  following  constituents  out  of  100  parts  :  Silica,  17  ; 
alumina,  2  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  1 ;  lime,  8  ;  soda,  17  ;  traces  of  magnesia 
and  manganese,  1.     Among  other  curiosities  preserved  here  may  be- 
mentioned  anvils  for  reapers  or  mowers,  a  peculiarly-  constucted  pump, 
bones  of  animals,  and  pottery. 

In  the  passage  just  outside  the  room  were  three  large  pavements,- 
which  Mr.  Hope  said  were  considered  to  be  unique,  because  tney  bad  all 
been  found  in  one  house.  The  tesserae  had  been  taken  up  and  replaced 
on  the  walls  of  the  corridor.  There  were  three  types  ot  mosaic  pave- 
ments found  in  this  country,  and  it  was  a  very  curious  circumstance  that 
all  three  should  be  discovered  in  one  building.  Here,  too,  was  exhibited 
a  model  of  the  west  gate  of  Silchester,  and  also  of  the  Church.  The* 
latter  consisted  of  a  nave,  apse,  aisles,  and  narthex  or  portico.  The  Altar 
was  placed  at  the  west  end,  and  there  was  also  near  the  entrance  a  stone 
basin  or  laver,  which  afterwards  developed  into  the  holy-water  stoup^ 
The  church  dated  from  the  fourth  century.  No  architectural  remains 
were  found,  and  the  whole  site  had  been  covered  up  again,  waiting  for 
some  rich  person  to  come  forward  with  the  money  to  have  it  roofed  in. 

After  leaving  the  museum  the  party  proceeded  to  the  Great  Westerm 
Hotel  for  luncheon. 

The  Akkual  Msbtino. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon,  the  annual  business 
of  the  Society  was  transacted.  The  Rev.  R.  H.  Pigott,  one  of  the- 
Vice-Presidents,  who  presided,  called  upon  Mr.  Parker  to  propose  the 
•lection  of  ofilcers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  names  of  the  present  offioers- 
and  committee  were  read  out,  and  there  being  no  amendment  made,  or 
alteration  proposed,  they  were  all  re-elected  as  follows :«— President,  the 
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Ri^ht  Rey.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford  ;  Vice- Presidents,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Cottesloe,  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Reading,  Sir  Edward 
L.  Lawson,  Bart.,  Leopold'  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Baron  Ferdinand  de 
Rothschild,  M.P..  Sir  J'>hn  Evans,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S..  F.S.A.,  the 
Rev.  Randolph  H.  Pigott,  the  Yen.  the  Archdeacon  of  Buckingham ; 
Committee — ^The  Rev.  R.  H.  Pigott,  standing  chairman  ;  Colonel  Goodall, 
Mr.  T.  Horwood,  Mr.  J.  Rutland.  Mr.  George  Weller,  Mr.  E.  Wilkint, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Russel  1,  Mr.  C.  W.  Raffetj,  Mr.  R.  B.  Goolden,  Mr.  Stephen 
Darby.  Rev.  0.  O.  Phipps,  Mr.  Forbes  Laurie,  the  Rev.  E.  D  Shaw ; 
Hon.  Secretaries— Mr.  J.  Parker,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.G.8. 
{and  Curator  of  the  Museum) ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  Williams,  Bank 
House  Aylesbury  ;  Auditor,  Mr.  Thomas  Horwood. 

In  reference  to  the  Nota-Bene  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  the  Committee, 
Mr.  Parker  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  general  meeting  he  should 
propose  the  abolition  of  that  part  of  Rule  3  which  provides  that "  All 
Rural  Deans  in  the  County,  being  subscribers,  are  ex-ofitcio  members  of 
the  Committee." 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  in  presenting  the  Treasurer's  Report,  remarked  that 
he  thought  the  Society  might  be  considered  to  be  in  a  sound  position — 
they  had  only  last  year's  "  Record's "  to  pay  for.  Years  ago  they  were 
very  much  behind  in  their  payments,  and  the  bill  for  the  "  Records " 
seemed  to  be  something  like  the  National  Debt — ^never  paid.  The 
financial  position  would  be  understood  from  the  following  statement : — 
Receipts,  balance  in  hand,  Jan.  1,  1897,  £27  :  4  :  4 ;  subscriptions,  Ace, 
£98  :  5  :  6 ;  total,  £125  :  9  :  10.  The  expenditure  had  been— R<>nt,  £6  ; 
rooms  and  caretaker,  £4  :  11 ;  printing  Records,  1896,  £76  :  0  :  4  ;  books 
and  printing,  £7:6:6;  sundries,  £6:6:3;  treasurer,  £6 ;  ditto, 
£4  :  18;  balance  in  hand,  £16  :  8  :  9.  The  number  of  members 
was  177,  viz.,  life  members,  16  ;  compounding,  28  ;  annual,  124  ; 
honorary,  9. 

Mr.  rarker,  literary  secretary,  said  he  would  not  trouble  the  meeting 
with  a  long  statement,  as  the  members  would  find  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Records  the  preface  to  a  new  volume,  which  would  contain  his 
views  upon  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  he  did  not  think  there  was  any 
necessity  for  him  to  repeat  himself  on  the  present  occasion.  They  might 
congratulate  themselves  upon  being  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  he 
was  very  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  Williams's  report  that  their  finances 
were  flourishing.  With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Society,  he  would 
remind  them  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Cocks*s  work  on  "  The  Church  Bells 
of  Bucks  "—one  of  the  most  carefully  prepared  books  of  the  kind  that 
had  been  produced,  and  of  which  the  County  might  be  well  satisfied. 
Then  the  papers  on  the  Church  Plate  of  the  County,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Meyers,  would  be  extremely  valuable.  The  catalogues  of  archsBological 
publications,  issued  to  the  members  yearly,  would  put  them  in  touch 
with  societies  similar  to  their  own  all  oyer  the  kingdom.  In  conclusion 
he  thought  they  were  all  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Hope,  who  had  most 
generously  come  forward  to  give  them  the  assistance  of  his  great  experi- 
ence upon  that  occasion  as  one  of  the  explorers  in  the  excavations  at 
Silchester. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks  was  sorry  to  say  that  the  Museum  was  still  a  disgrace 
to  the  Society,  and  if  he  thought  there  was  no  hope  of  effecting  an 
improvement  he  should  be  ashamed  to  continue  Curator.  Mr.  Cocks 
reminded  the  meeting  of  the  fact  that  last  year  they  voted  £10  for  the 
purchase  of  a  case  to  be  placed  in  the  Museum,  to  which  Mr.  Darby,  one 
of  their  members,  had  generously  added  £5,  and  he — Mr.  Cocks-^had 
bought  a  second-hand  case,  which  would  be  placed  in  the  Museum  and 
filled  with  the  handsome  present  they  had  received  from  Mr.  Rutland  of 
paleolithic  and  neolithic  flints.    That  woald  form  a  nucleus  for  a  larger 
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collection,  and  by  degrees  they  hoped  to  obtain  other  presentations  from 
persons  who  visited  the  Museum.  Most  of  the  old  cases  were  only  fit  for 
fire- wood,  but  be  trusted  as  new  ones  were  furnished  it  would  inspire 
some  one  with  the  desire  to  provide  them  with  a  better  and  more  suitable 
room  for  the  Bociety's  Museum. 

Mr.  Parker  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rev.  R.  Bruce- Dickson 
for  presenting  the  Society  with  a  copy  of  the  Stewkley  Parish  Register 
from  1546  to  1653,  which  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  8.  G.  Payne  said  he  should  be  very  pleased  to  give  them  a  col- 
lection of  flint  implements,  and  about  2,000  remnants  of  pottery  found  in 
the  cutting  at  flaydon  Hill,  when  they  had  a  proper  room  and  proper 
cases  in  which  to  keep  them. 

The  following  new  members  were  then  elected : — Mr.  Wilberforce 
Bryant,  of  Stoke  Park,  Slough ;  Mr.  R.  W.  Hudson,  Danesfield  ;  Rev.  W. 
Robson,  Lacey  Green  Vicarage;  Rev.  J.  H.  Light,  Stony  Stratford 
Yicarage ;  Mr.  W.  Foat.  Aylesbury  ;  Rev.  James  C.  Pigot,  Cublington 
Rectory ;  Rev.  B.  A.  Selby  Lowndes,  Whaddon  Vicarage ;  Mr.  G. 
Herbert  Manning,  Aylesbury ;  Mr.  H.  Flint,  High  Wycombe ;  Mr.  G.  H. 
Slsom,  High  Wycombe ;  Mrs.  Clark,  Aylesbury ;  Loid  Boston,  Hedsor ; 
Mr.  N.  T.  Garry,  of  Taplow. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Buckingham  (The  Venble,  C.  F.  J.  Bourke),  said 
it  was  the  first  opportunity  he  had  had  of  being  pi'esent  at  one  of  their 
annual  meetings,  and  he  thought  he  ought  to  cong^tulate  their  honorary 
secretaries,  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Cocks,  on  the  admirable  preparations 
made  for  the  day's  excursion,  and  he  begged  to  move  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Hope  for  his  kindness  in  assisting  them  that  day. 

Mr.  Payne  seconded  the  proposition,  which,  being  carried  by  acclama- 
tion, Mr.  Hope  very  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment. 

Mr.  B.  Wilkins  proposed  that  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  given  Mr.  J. 
Williams,  who  was  chiefly  responsible,  as  organising  secretary,  for  making 
the  arrangements  for  the  day's  excursion.  This  was  seconded  by  the 
Chairman,  who  bore  his  testimony  to  the  admirable  way  in  which  Mr. 
Williams  carried  out  his  duties.  That  gentleman  having  suitably  acknow- 
ledged the  compliment,  the  proceedings  terminated. 

At   Silghbsteb. 

The  party  left  Reading  at  about  2.15,  and  a  pleasant  drive  of  a 
couple  of  hours  brought  them  to  Silchester.  Alighting  from  th^ 
vehicles,  the  visitors  proceeded  to  one  of  the  embankments  surrounding 
the  central  portion  of  the  city,  and  Mr.  Hope,  standing  amidst  the 
group,  gave  a  short  account  of  the  old  city  and  of  the  discoveries  they 
had  made.  He  said  that  the  visitors  must  first  of  all  thoroughly 
understand  two  important  facts  in  connection  with  Silchester.  It  was 
no  Pompeii  they  had  come  to  see  ;  there  were  no  buildings*  in  existence, 
nor  any  remains  which  rose  much  above  the  surface  of  the  g|:oundp 
Another  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  was  that  the  city  was  entirely  civil 
in  character  and  not  military.  The  only  relics  found  of  a  warlike 
nature  were  a  spear-head  and  some  pieces  of  broken  swords.  No  human 
remains  had  been  disinterred,  except  a  skull  near  one  of  the  gates.  The 
raised  platform  in  the  centre  of  tne  inclosure  was  the  Forum,  with  the 
shops  near ;  a  little  distance  from*  that  was  the  large  Basilica,  and  the 
foundations  of  various  other  buildings.  The  place  had  probably  been 
destroyed  during  one  of  the  insurrections  which  took  place  during  the 
Roman  occupation  of  the  country,  and  there  were  plenty  of  evidences  that 
it  had  been  fired  and  burnt  to  the  ground.  Among  the  ruins  had  been 
found  a  standard  with  a  large  bronze  eagle.  Subsequently  a  portion  of 
the  city,  at  least,  was  rebuilt,  and  the  great  Basilica  was  run  up  in  a  most 
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jerry  fashion, without  colonnades,  and  constructed  of  very  inferior  material, 
which  was  in  markal  contrast  with  that  of  the  original  edifice.  People 
might  say,  "  What  a  splendid  object  lesson  the  place  would  be — why  not 
leave  it  open  ? "  The  fact  was,  there  was  very  little  to  leave  open — 
nothing,  as  they  could  see,  beyond  foundations.  Another  objection  to 
leaving  it  exposed  was  the  enormous  size  of  the  site — over  100  acres. 
Mr.  Hope  then  indicated  the  boundaries  of  the  city,  and  pointed  out 
where  the  principal  gates  were  situated.  He  asked  his  hearers  to  note 
the  commanding  position  the  city  occupied.  During  their  journey  from 
Reading  they  haa  been  gradually  ascending,  until  they  had  reached  the 
elevated  tableland  upon  which  they  were  then  standing,  whence  the 

Sound  fell  away  on  every  side,  and  they  could  easily  understand  what 
1  the  Romans  to  choose  that  spot  for  their  city.  As  they  would 
observe,  there  were  no  prominent  features  to  be  seen  except  the  lines 
of  walls,  and  of  them  there  was  very  little  above  ground — at  the  highest 
points  two  feet  at  most.  Everything  portable  had  been  taken  away,  and 
nothing  but  rubbish  left.  No  road  ran  through  the  town,  and  they  had 
come  across  nothing  that  could  be  assigned  to  the  Saxon  period.  There 
had,  however,  been  found  a  silver  penny  of  King  John,  who  dated  some 
Letters  Patent  from  Silchester,  and  the  coin  was  doubtless  lost  during" 
the  time  of  his  sojourn  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  was  a  country 
legend,  which  was  connected  with  other  places  as  well,  to  the  effect  that 
the  city  was  burned  down  by  being  set  alight  by  sparrows  with  burning 
straw  fastened  to  their  tails ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  that 
the  houses  had  thatched  roofs.  The  cemeteries  were  situated  outside  the 
city,  the  only  human  remains  found  within  the  walls  being  those  of 
infants — probably  stillborn. 

A  move  was  then  made  across  a  corn-field — part  of  the  site  of  the 
city — to  where  the  work  of  excavation  is  still  being  continued,  which 
afforded  the  visitors  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  method  pursued  in 
prosecuting  the  exploration  of  the  site.  During  the  present  year  a  large 
corridor  house  was  discovered,  having  three  sets  of  chambers  running 
round  a  yard.  This  was  rendered  more  interesting  from  its  having  been 
erected  on  the  site  of  a  still  older  house,  the  materials  of  which  had 
been  utilised  in  the  construction  of  the  newer  edifice.  Near  this  spot 
was  seen  a  portion  of  a  large  tesselated  pavement.  Mr.  Hope  explained 
the  working  of  a  hypocaust,  which  had  been  uncovered  in  a  very  perfect 
state,  and  the  Roman  methods  of  heating  their  dwellings  by  means  of 
warm  air.  Occasionally  they  met  with  fire-places,  but  they  were  excep- 
tional. One  very  perfect  hypocaust  was  examined,  which  showed  the 
furnace,  the  flues  for  the  warm  air  to  pass  along,  and  the  passages  by 
which  it  ascended  to  the  rooms  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  One  of 
them  still  retained  the  little  trap  door  ]ust  in  the  state  it  existed  when 
the  building  was  standing.  Mr.  Hope  said  that  it  had  often  been  stated 
that  the  Romans  constructed  their  buildings  with  stone  brought  from 
their  own  homes ;  but  that  was  entirely  wrong.  They  used  the  local  and 
common  clunch,  white  lias  limestone,  black  lias  or  Purbeck,  and  red 
bricks  made  in  Britain.  Not  a  single  instance  of  foreign  stone  being 
used  was  found  either  at  Silchester,  Woodchester,  or  Bignor ;  but  the 
whole  was  of  native  material.  The  visitors  then  inspected  one  of  the 
wells  which  had  recently  been  re-opened.  There  was  about  two  feet  of 
water  at  the  bottom,  where  it  was  lined  with  wood  still  in  a  perfect  state. 
Bome  of  the  wells  were  round,  others  square.  Returning  acroM  the 
inclosure  they  had  first  visited,  some  of  the  party  inspected  a  small 
muieum  of  antiquities  on  the  other  side  of  the  roaa,  which  now  diTidev 
the  city  into  two  portions.  Here  was  seen  a  fragment  of  an  altar, 
dedicated  to  "Herculet  of  the  Segontiaci/'  and  many  other  xellos  toa 
nomerotts  to  enumerate. 
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Rbtubn  to  Bbadino. 

Having  spent  a  very  pleasant  but  all  too  short  a  time  amid  the  reUos 
of  this  wonderful  Roman  city,  the  party  re-entered  the  yehicles  and 
drove  back  to  the  hotel  at  Reading,  where  tea  was  partaken  of,  after 
which  most  of  the  members  repaired  to  the  Forbury  Gardens  to  view  the 
remains  of  the  once  famous  Benedictine  Monastery  founded  by  Henry  I. 
in  1121,  on  the  site  of  a  religious  house  which  was  destroyed  when  the 
Danes  burnt  the  town  in  1006.  This  was  a  mitred  Abbey,  ranking  next  to 
Glastonbury  and  St.  Albans.  The  royal  founder  was  buried  here  in  1135, 
and  in  1156  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  II.  was  interred  with  his  great- 
grandfather. The  tomb  was  destroyed  at  the  Dissolution,  and  the  fine 
old  Abbey  fell  into  decay ;  but  its  ruins  still  bear  witness  to  its  former 
grandeur  and  importance. 

[The  foregoing  report  was  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Downs,  and  ap- 
peared in  The  Bucks  Herald  soon  after  the  Society's  Excursion.  It 
is  here  reproduced,  slightly  revised  for  the  purposes  of  this  publica- 
tion.—Ed.] 
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THE  BUIUED  ROMAN  CITY  AT  SILCHESTER. 


The   following  Extracts. are  taken   from  a  Lecture 

DELIVERED  BY  JoHN  PaRKER,  F.S.A.,  TO  THE  HiGH 

Wycombe  Mutual  Improvement  Society  on  the 
Discoveries  made  at  Silchester  up  to  tae  Year 
1895.  The  information  was  derived  from  Papers 
which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  The 
Arch^ologja. 

(^AMDBN  has  called  this  city  Viudolum,  but  it  is  generally  acceptc  I 
now  that  its  name  was  Calleva  Attrebatum — that  is  to  say,  Cal]t>\-:i. 
the  city  in  the  midst  of  the  Celtic  tribe  of  the  Attrebalees.  a  triU- 
which  occupictl  the  present  County  of  Berks.  If  a  traveller  were 
passing  from  Londinium  to  the  West  he  would  go  through  the  present 
towns  of  Brentford  and  Hounslow  to  Staines,  crossing  the  River  at 
a  place  called  Pontes,  and  would  continue  his  way  till  he  reached  the 
great  town  of  Calleva,  the  walls  of  which  as  they  still  remain  are 
three  miles  in  circumfei'ence  and  enclose  an  area  of  120  acres.  Thes(> 
walls  have  been  remarkably  preserved,  particularly  at  the  south 
eastern  boundary  of  the  city. 

Discoveries  had  been  made  at  Silchester  many  years  ago,  but  I 
must  confine  myself  to  those  that  have  been  made  within  the  last  six 
or  seven  years. 

The  excavations  were  carrietl  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries — Mr.  G.  F.  Fox  and  Mr.  W.  H.  S.  John  Hope,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  being  amongst  the  most  prominent  of  the 
excavators.  The  system  that  has  been  adopted  has  been  to  map  out 
the  whole  area  of  the  city,  and  to  diviiie  that  area  into  particular 
|)ortions  called  "  Insulas."  Each  Insula  has  been  dealt  with  separately, 
and  within  its  boundaries  careful  and  complete  excavations  have  been 
made.  This  plan  enabled  the  excavators  to  carry  out  their  work 
systematically,  and  nt  the  same  time  to  interfere  with  the  farmer  as 
little  as  possible  in  his  agrii-ultural  arrangements.  For  instance,  when 
the  completion  of  the  excavaHon  of  an  Insula  has  been  made,  the  surface 
of  the  ground  has  been  covered  up  and  the  land  has  been  left  to  the 
farmer  for  tillage  purposes. 

In  a  pit  in  Insula  1  a  most  remarkable  collection  of  antiquities 
was  found.  A  mass  of  iron  objects,  with  a  few  others  of  a  different 
material,  formed  such  a  find  as  is  known  to  have  occurred  only  once 
before  in  Britain.  At  a  depth  of  five  feet  from  the  present  surface 
of  the  ground  lay  u  hat  appeared  a  swonl  blade  broken  in  two,  also  a 
perfect  bronze  Roman  scale  beam — in  all,  there  were  nearly  sixty  objects, 
including  hammers,  chisels,  bIackKmith*s  tongs,  lamp,  carpenter's  plane, 
and  other  objects.  It  is  ren^arked  by  the  discoverers  that  the  museums 
of  Europe  contain  but  few  examples  of  the  plane  in  use  in  Roman 
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times.  Two  specimens  are  preserved  in  the  National  Moseum  at  Naples. 
A  few  other  examples  may  be  found  in  the  different  museums  near  the 
Bhine.  'J*he  British  Museum  cannot  show  any  scale  beam  so  absolutely 
perfect  as  the  bronze  o:ie  from  this  pit. 

Encroaching  upon  the  present  Churchyard  of  the  Parish  Church 
of  Silchester  were  discovered  two  rectangular  buildings  that  Were 
suppose  to  have  been  temples. 

In  1892  Insula  4  was  excavated.  This  perhaps  is  the  most  important 
of  all  the  Insulse,  because  in  it  stood  the  Forum  and  Basilica,  and  the 
examination  has  brought  to  light  at  the  south  east  angle  evidence  of 
.exceptional  importance.  The  Forum  was  the  central  feature  of  every 
Roman  town — central  for  judicial  and  commercial  purposes.  As  to  the 
Forum  proper,  it  consisted  of  an  open  area  about  142  feet  long  by  130 
feet  wide.  On  three  sides  this  area  is  lined  by  ambulatories  or  open 
passages,  and  outside  these  passages  lies  a  line  uf  chambers.  Both  the 
Forum  and  Basilica  were  also  surrounded  by  another  ambulatory  or 

Eublic  passage.    The  roo&  of  these  passages  were,  it  is  supposed,  supported 
y  columns — the  bases  of  these  columns  have  been  found,  and  specimens 
of  them  are  to  be  seen  (Archae*,  Vol.  LllL,  Plate  XXXVII.). 

It  is  believed  that  the  height  of  the  columns,  including  the  base  shaft 
and  capital,  could  have  been  scarcely  less  than  15  feet  6  inches.  The 
width  of  the  inner  passage  was  16  feet,  and  the  outer  passages  had  an 
average  width  of  12  feet  6  inches.  A  spacious  vestibule  appears  to  have 
been  constructed  between  the  two  ambulatories,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  surrounded  with  columns  and  to  have  formed  a  handsome  entrance 
to  the  Forum  on  the  east.  The  chambers  surrounding  the  Forum  were 
probably  used  by  the  governing  body  of  the  city  as  offices  or  courts 
connected  with  the  Forum,  and  some  of  the  coambers  were  probably 
used  as  shops. 

The  Basilica  next  calls  for  our  attention.  It  adjoined  the  Forum  on 
the  west.  It  was  a  vast  building  occupying  the  whole  width  of  the 
Forum.  It  had  the  form  of  a  long  rectangular  hall  233  feet  6  inches  in 
length  by  68  feet  in  width.  At  each  end  was  a  semi-circular  apse,  and 
the  total  length  amounted  to  upwards  of  293  feet.  It  is  believed  that  the 
building  was  on  the  usual  plan,  a  central  nave  divided  by  colonnades 
forming  aisles  on  each  side. 

By  a  careful  measurement  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  the  height 
of  the  Basilica  was  about  57  feet  There  were  three  apses  to  this  building' 
one  at  each  end,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  and  the  other  on  the  west 
side  of  the  building,  and  it  is  clear  from  this  that  the  Basilica  was  never 
devoted  to  one  purpose  only.  One  portion  might  have  been  used  for 
Courts  of  Justice,  another  as  the  Curia  or  Council  Chamber  for  the 
governing  body  of  the  city,  and  the  nave  would  have  been  used  as  a  place 
of  assembly  of  the  citizens  on  occasions  of  political  importance.  Evidence 
from  the  excavations  shows  that  there  has  been  on  the  site  of  the  Forum 
an  earlier  and  a  later  building.  There  are  found  fragments  of  marble 
wall  lines  and  of  colour,  certainly  largely  used  upon  the  walls,  which  will 
give  an  impression  that  the  interior  of  the  building  was  richly  decorated. 
The  entire  block  of  buildings  was  surrounded  by  streets,  and  here  I  may 
mention  that  the  city  itself  was  honeycombed  with  numbers  of  public 
thoroughfares.  A  significant  discovery  was  made,  near  the  Forum 
entrance,  of  a  great  bed  of  oyster  shells.  A  learned  antiquary  deduces 
from  this  deposit  that  one  of  the  shops  was  the  favourite  luncheon  bar  of 
the  Forum,  and  the  favourite  food  was  oysters.  Antiquaries,  however, 
are  not  agreed  as  to  what  this  find  of  oyster  shells  may  signify. 

I  now  come  to  a  discovery  which  may  perhaps  be  the  most  interesting 
of  any  in  the  excavations  of  Calleva,  and  here  I  will  follow  the  account 
of  the  excavator.   On  the  lUth  of  May,  1892,  when  driving  a  trench  on  the 
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southern  boundary  of  the  Insula^  the  foundations  of  a  small  square 
chamber  were  uncovered,  and  next  to  it  a  semi-circular  apse  with  mosaic 
floor  of  good  character.  The  building  consisted  of  a  central  portion, 
29^  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide,  with  semi-circular  apse  at  the  west  end. 
North  and  south  of  this  were  two  narrow  aisles,  only  five  feet  wide.  The 
central  division  retains  considerable  portions  of  its  floor— coarse  red  tile, 
with  just  in  front  of  the  apse  a  panel  five  feet  square  of  a  fine  mosaic 
(Archsa* ,  Vol.  LI  1 1.,  Plate  XL.).  About  1 1  feet  eastwards  of  the  building 
is  a  small  shallow  pit  lined  with  flints.  From  giving  attention  to  the 
plan  and  surroundings  of  the  buildings  of  this  and  similar  characters  in 
Italy  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  there  seems  to  be  little,  if 
any,  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  small  Church  of  the  Basilican  type.  It 
was  truly  Basilican,  but  too  small  for  the  purposes  for  which  a  Basilica, 
in  the  ssctUar  sense,  would  be  used.  It  could  not  be  a  building  used  for 
domestic  purposes,  nor  could  it  have  been  a  temple  of  any  kind.  The 
excavator  says  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Altar  or  Holy 
Table  stood  upon  a  panel  of  fine  mosaic,  in  front  of  the  apse,  as  shown  in 
Archse*,  Vol.  LIII.,  Plate  XL.  This  Basilica  stood  having  the  apse  at 
the  west  end  instead  of  the  east,  but  in  very  early  Churches  it  is  well 
known  that  the  celebrant  at  Holy  Communion  stood  behmd  the  Holy 
Table  or  Altar,  facing  the  congregation,  and  the  clergy  were  arranged  in 
a  semi-circle  round  the  apse.  It  is  supposed  that  the  nave  and  apse  were 
reserved  for  the  clergy,  and  the  aisles  one  side  for  the  men  and  the  other 
for  the  women,  and  that  those  who  were  not  in  full  communion  were 
admitted  only  in  the  chamber  forming  the  east  end  of  the  Basilica,  known 
as  the  Narthex. 

The  pit,  II  feet  to  the  east  of  the  Church,  is  of  tiled  foundation,  about 
four  feet  square.  This  is  explained  to  be  the  Labrum  or  Laver,  in  which  the 
faithful  used  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces  before  entering  the  Church. 

Nothing,  unfortunately,  has  been  found  in  the  building  or  its  sur- 
roundings to  throw  light  on  its  date.  Mr.  S.  John  Hope  says  that  despite 
the  scanty  evidence  of  its  date,  the  building  may  be  safely  assigned  to 
the  period  between  Constantine's  Edict  of  Toleration,  issued  in  813,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions  about  a  century  later. 

If  doubt  is  aroused  as  to  the  character  of  the  building  because  no 
Christian  symbols  were  discovered — for  instance,  in  the  mosaic  floor — it 
should  be  understood  that  at  that  early  period  there  were  no  images,  and 
if  there  were  any  emblems  used  in  the  building  they  were  rather  in  the 
form  of  paintings  upon  the  walls. 

In  Insula  4  there  were,  besides,  the  Forum  and  Basilica  buildings  .at 
its  four  comers,  with  more  or  less  open  ground  between  them. 

It  is  considered  that  the  space  to  the  south  of  the  Forum,  which  is  of 
considerable  area,  might  well  have  been  used  for  the  cattle  market. 

There  is  in  Insula  7  a  Polygonal  building,  which  has  been  considered 
to  be  a  temple.    The  total  diameter  of  the  building  is  about  65  feet. 

Conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  God  to  whom  this  edifice  was 
dedicated.  An  inscription  found  in  Silchester  .in  1754  discloses  that  a 
local  Deity  was  identified  with  Hercules,  who  was  worshipped  here.  It 
may  be,  therefore,  that  this  was  a  temple  to  the  honour  of  Hercules.  It 
may  have  been  in  later  times  converted  into  a  Christian  church,  but  on 
this  point  we  cannot  go  beyond  conjecture. 

We  now  come  to  Insulse  10  and  11.  It  is  only  from  the  south  side  of 
these  Insulae,  and  facing  the  street,  that  remains  of  buildings  were  found, 
and  these  prove  certainly  not  to  be  houses,  and  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  they  were  workshops  and  storerooms.  In  some  of  the 
buildings  in  these  Insulas,  and  in  Insula  9,  circular  furnaces  were  found, 
specimens  of  which  are  illustrated  in  Archse* ,  Vol.  LI V.,  Plate  XLVII. 
There  are  six  blocks  of  these  buildings  in  Insulae  10  and  11. 
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Much  attention  was  given  to  these  circular  furnaces,  to  ascertain  to 
what  use  they  had  been  put,  and  the  solution  of  the  difficult  question  has 
been  believed  to  have  been  found  in  a  house  within  the  walls  of  Pompeii, 
where  the  furnaces  at  that  house  agree  in  dimensions  with  those  at 
Silchester.  It  is  known  from  an  inscription,  and  from  a  painting  now 
faded,  that  the  house  in  Pompeii  had  been  converted  to  the  use  of  a 
dyer's  workshop. 

The  furnaces  it  contained  were,  consequently,  constructed  to  serve  the 
use  of  the  dyer*s  trade.  Looking,  therefore,  to  the  similarity  of  the  remains 
of  the  furnaces  at  Silchester  with  those  at  Pompeii,  the  conclusion  is 
arrived  at  that  the  occupation  of  dyeing  was  practised  during  some  period 
at  Calleva,  and  that  the  excavations  in  Insuln  9, 10  and  11  have  revealed 
very  considerable  traces  of  the  means  by  which  the  trade  was  carried  on. 

Our  next  reference  is  to  Insula  14.  This  Insula  seenis  to  have  been  the 
aristocratic  portion  uf  the  town.  It  was  almost  entirely  covered  with 
the  foundations  of  two  large  and  important  houses.  The  first  house  to 
be  referred  to  is  called  the  Court  Yard  type,  that  is,  it  had  a  central 
Court  Yard  round  which  the  various  corridors  and  chambers  were  dis- 
posed. The  plan  of  this  house  is  given  in  (Arch®^,  Vol.  LV.,  Plan 
aI.,  p.  220).  The  most  important  part  of  the  mansion  was  at  the 
eastern  wing.  It  is  of  special  interest,  not  only  from  the  size  of  the 
rooms,  but  on  account  of  the  large  and  handsome  mosaic  pavements 
which  were  found  in  four  of  them.  This  wing  was  about  128  feet  long 
and  47^  feet  wide,  and  consisted  of  a  central  row  of  chambers  placed 
between  two  corridors.  Apartment  22  on  the  ground  plan  of  the  mansion 
was  the  largest,  and  measured  22^  feet  in  width  by  over  28  in  length.  It 
was  paved  with  ordinary  red  tile  tesserao,  with  central  panel,  15  feet 
square,  of  fine  mosaic  in  white,  black,  red  and  yellow  (Arcbae* ,  Vol. 
LV.,  Plate  XII.).  This  fine  pavement  was  unfortunately  much  damaged, 
the  north-east  part  having  been  completely  destroyed.  What  remained 
was  so  perfect  as  to  justify  its  removal,  and  on  being  removed  it  was 
ascertained  that  beneath  it  lay  a  Hypocaust.  By  referring  to  this 
Plate  XII.  and  the  following  plates  we  are  reminded  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,  for  the  house  decorator  of  the  present  day  has 
borrowed  the  pattern  of  these  mosaic  floors  for  the  oilcloths  which  are 
now  so  generally  used  in  modern  residences. 

The  next  department  southward,  23  on  the  ground  plan,  measured 
23  feet  from  north  to  south  and  22|  feet  from  east  to  west.  It  was  paved 
with  the  usual  tiled  tesserss,  with  a  central  panel  of  fine  mosaic  entirely 
black  and  white  (Plate  XIII.).  When  uncovered  this  pavement  was 
almost  in  perfect  condition,  but  it  has  sustained  damage  in  two  places 
while  the  house  was  inhabited.  The  next  chamber.  No.  24,  was  22^  feet 
from  east  to  west  and  18  feet  4  inches  from  north  to  south.  It  was 
paved  with  tiled  tesserae,  with  a  large  central  panel  of  fine  mosaic 
measuring  15  feet  by  14  feet.  This  unfortunately  had  been  almost 
destroyed,  and  only  enough  was  left  to  show  that  the  design  was  made 
up  of  sixteen  octagonal  panels,  with  bright  borders  set  in  a  white  ground, 
with  a  long  and  narrow  white  panel  on  the  western  side. 

We  now  come  to  Chamber  No.  27  on  the  plan.  This  was  of  a  large 
size,  measuring  22^  feet  by  20  feet  1^  inches.  The  fioor  was  largely  of 
the  coarse  red  tile  tesserae,  with  a  central  panel  of  finer  mosaic  14  feet 
square  (Plate  XIV.),  which  is  in  very  fair  condition,  it  was  therefore 
carefully  taken  up  for  preservation.  These  pavements  are  now  to  be 
seen  at  the  Reading  Museum. 

I  think  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  in  Calleva  there  were 
imposing  structures,  which  must  have  been  the  residences  of  the  wealthy 
citizens  of  the  place,  and  where  ample  accommodation  was  afforded  for 
their  retainers  and  slaves.    There  is  just  one  discovery  in  house  No.  2  of 
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this  Insula  that  I  should  mention,  aiid  that  was  an  ssdicula  or  shrine, 
intended  to  contain  the  images  of  the  household  god^,  together  with  an 
altar.  The  room  which  contains  these  might  therefore  be  considered 
the  Lararium  or  domestic  chapel.  The  question  aiises,  what  were  the 
divinities  worshipped  at  Silchester?  There  has  been  a  sin.i^ular  absence 
of  effigies  of  the  gods  in  the  explorations. 

The  only  characteristics  found  fiave  consisted  of  a  headless  statuette 
of  a  female  figure  seated  in  a  wicker  chair  and  nursing  two  infants,  and 
three  fragments  of  statuettes  of  a  Venus  of  a  well-known  type.  The 
figures  resembling  a  seated  female  effigy  are  called  by  some  the  Goddess 
Mother,  by  some  images  of  Latona  or  Juno  Lucina. 

The  absence  at  Silchester  of  images  of  the  gods,  publicly  or  privately 
worshipped,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  continual  existence 
of  the  city  during  the  Christian  period  of  Roman  rule  at  least  a  century, 
during  which  the  images  of  the  pagan  deities  were  destroyed  or  hidden 
away.  Next  to  the  mosaic  floors  in  the  houses  to  which  we  have  been 
referring,  some  of  the  mural  paintings  of  these  houses  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  with  which,  it  should  be  mentioned,  Romano-British  houses 
were  profusely  adorned.  A  number  of  pieces  of  wall  plaster  from 
Chamber  22,  house  1,  are  of  special  interest.  They  were  turned  up  from 
a  heap  of  rubbish.  The  pattern  of  these  fragments  may  be  seen  in 
Archae*,  Vol.  LV.,  p.  250,  Fig.  v.  The  design  is  very  beautiful — series 
of  rings  and  hollow  squares  of  grey  colour  above  a  dark  claret-red 
ground,  linked  together  by  lines  of  ears  of  barley,  with  centres  of  blue 
rosettes.  The  whole  band  of  ornaments  probably  constituted  part  of  a 
dado  of  a  chamber.  It  is  supposed  that  the  corn  fields  around  the 
Roman  city  would  have  suggested  to  the  painter  the  use  of  the  ears  of 
barley  in  his  decorations,  just  as  the  painters  of  Southern  Europe  drew 
their  decorative  forms  from  the  flora  around  them — ^from  the  vine, 
myrtle,  and  the  acanthus. 
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THE  NORMAN  DOORWAYS  IN  THE  COUNTY 

OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

By  Charles  E.  Keysee,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  again  before  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Berkshire 
Archaeological  Society,  an  attempt  was  made  to  describe 
and  illustrate,  with  the  help  of  lantern  slides,  the 
principal  doorways  of  the  Norman  style  of  architecture 
still  remaining  in  the  Churches  or  other  ancient  build- 
ings in  the  Diocese  of  Oxford.  While  we  have  been 
able  to  bring  together  110  examples  from  the  County 
of  Oxford,  and  87  from  Berkshire,  we  are  only  able  to 
collect  41  instances  in  Buckinghamshire  of  buildings 
still  or  till  recently  retaining  their  Norman  doorways  (l) 
Many  of  these  are,  however,  of  exceptional  interest, 
and  it  will,  therefore,  be  the  object  of  this  paper  briefly 
to  point  out  the  salient  features  of  those  specimens  of 
this  most  impressive  style  of  art  to  which  attention 
should  be  especially  directed. 

As  explained  in  the  lectures,  and  set  out  in  the 
Berks,  Bucks,  and  Oxon  ArchsBological  Journal,  new 
series,  vol.  6,  p.  9,  we  will  again  divide  our  subject 
into  four  periods,  viz.,  (1)  the  Saxon  style,  which  seems 
to  have  held  its  ground  till  about  the  year  1080;  (2) 
from  1080  to  1130,  the  early  Norman,  when  the  door- 
ways were  usually  of  plain  and  massive  character,  with 
bold  roll  mouldings  and  shallow  ornaments ;  (3)  1130 — 
1175,  the  period  when  we  find  the  pure  Norman  style, 
with  its  wonderful  variety  of  enrichments;  and  (4) 
from  1175  to  1210,  the  transitional,  when  we  find  the 
pointed  arch  with  Norman  ornamentation,  or  the  semi- 
circular arch  with  the  characteristic  mouldings  and 
features  of  the  Early  English  period. 

In  this  County,  as  in  those  of  Berkshire  and  Oxford, 
some  examples  have  disappeared  within  comparatively 

<l)  This  namber  does  not  inclndA  Cavprsfield  Church  with  its 
fine  latf»  north  doorway,  this  parish  now>  beingr  incorporated 
with  Oxfordshire,  by  which  it  is  entirely  surroanded. 
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recent  times,  and  one  will  now  look  in  vain  for  the 
Norman  doorway  at  Westbury,  mentioned  by  Lysons  in 
the  "  Magna  Britannia,"  and  for  those  at  Akeley  and 
Aston  Abbotts,  briefly  described  in  Parker's  Ecclesi- 
astical and  Architectural  Topography.  At  Cheddington 
some  fragments  of  a  former  doorway  are  now  wiJled 
up  in  the  porch,  and  some  of  the  voussoirs  of  a  fine 
late  arch  are  still  preserved  on  the  site  of  Notley  Abbey. 
Of  the  first  or  Saxon  style  mention  is  made  in  vol. 
1,  p.  37,  of  the  **  Becords  of  Buckinghamshire,"  of  a 
portion  of  a  very  early  doorway  visible  in  the  interior 
wall  between  the  piers  of  the  Norman  arcade  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave  of  Iver  Church.  Another  example 
is  to  be  found,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  curious 
and  interesting  in  the  Diocese,  at  Bradenham  Church, 
where  the  south  doorway  is  of  early  character,  and 
similar  in  its  mouldings,  though  with  more  attempt  at 
ornamentation,  to  insi^ces  at  Earls  Barton  and  other 
better  known  examples.  No  mention  of  it  is  made  by 
Parker  in  the  "  Ecclesiastical  and  Architectural  Topo- 

fraphy,"  who  calls  the  Church  "late  poor  P,"  nor  by 
.ysons  in  his  "Magna  Britannia,"  while  Lipscomb, 
in  his  History  of  the  County,  vol.  iii.,  p.  657,  merely 
refers  to  it  as  "  having  circular  columns,  and  a  decayed 
Norman  arch."  Sheenan,  in  his  History  and  Topo- 
graphy of  the  County  of  Buckingham,  p.  881,  takes 
more  notice  of  it,  and  states  that  the  doorway  "  has  a 
remarkable  arch  of  late  Saxon  or  early  Norman  work- 
manship. It  is  unusually  small,  richly  moulded,  and 
has  a  massive  square  sculptured  stone  placed  across  its 
base."  From  the  illustration  (fig.  1)  we  get  a  fair  idea 
of  this  singular  arch.  On  the  outer  order  is  a  half- 
round  moulding  on  the  arch  resting  on  half-round 
engaged  shafts  with  rudely-sculptured  capitals,  that 
on  the  west  having  a  shallow  lozenge  ornament,  and 
with  a  cable  band  below;  then  comes  a  plain  order 
with  half-round  on  the  angle  continued  without  imposts 
down  the  jambs  to' the  gi'ound.  Within  this  is  a  recess 
for  the  tympanum ;  the  lower  part  only  remains  with 
a  pattern  of  shallow  vertical  lines  scored  on  it.  This 
rests  on  a  massive  lintel,  with  a  series  of  alternate 
raised  lozenges  on  it  in  two  rows,  and  this  again  rests 
on  a  smaller  lintel  with  the  cable  ornament  carvefl  on 
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it,  and  supported  on  receding  brackets  attached  to  the 
jambs.  On  the  inner  side  of  this  lintel  is  carved 
(Pa  date)  **  1111."  On  the  interior  side  is  also  the 
hollow  for  the  tympanum,  and  the  large  lintel  carried 
right  through  the  wall. 

Of  the  second  or  early  Norman  period  (1080 — 1130), 
we  find  examples  in  the  north  and  south  doorways  at 
Brill  Church,  both  having  a  bold  roll  moulding  to  the 
outer  order,  with  shafts  and  cushion  capitals,  plain 
chamfered  hoodmould  and  abacus,  and  plain  inner  order 
and  jambs.  Plain  doorways  at  Ilmer  and  Hughenden 
raaj  belong  to  this  or  the  subsequent  period. 

Of  the  third  or  pure  Norman  period  (1130 — 1176), 
the  south  doorway  at  Over  Winchendon  is  a  fairly  early 
example.  It  has  the  chamfered  hoodmould,  a  deep 
hollow  and  bold  angle  roll  to  the  outer,  and  plain  inner, 
order.  There  is  a  quarter-round  moulding  on  upper 
portion  of  the  abacus,  one  shaft  on  each  side  to  the 
outer  order,  the  west  ornamented  with  the  cable,  and 
the  east  with  the  lozenge  pattern.  The  capitals  are 
scalloped.  On  the  inner  east  jamb  is  carved  a  very 
large  and  curious  votive  cross. 

Another  very  fine  and  somewhat  early  example  is 
the  south  doorway  at  Leckhampstead.  At  the  apex  of 
the  arch  is  an  eight-rayed  star  or  rose.  There  is  a 
plain  out^r  order,  and  then  a  hollow  and  bold  angle 
roll,  resting  on  a  massive  chamfered  abacus  supported 
on  a  shaft  on  either  side ;  that  on  the  west  is  ornamented 
with  overlapping  scallops,  and  has  an  eagle  on  the 
capital,  with  a  cable  band  below,  while  that  on  the 
east  has  a  series  of  chevrons  with  an  upturned  monster 
head  immediately  below  the  capital,  on  which  is  also 
sculptured  an  eagle.  The  arch  has  a  plain  inner  order, 
which  has  been  painted  with  crimson  oblong  bands/2) 
There  is  a  large  tympanum  recessed  within  the  arch, 
evidently  of  two  dates;  the  upper  part  has  plain 
voussoirs,  which  have  been  painted  with  irregular 
blotches  of  red.     In  the  lower  part  is  enclosed  a  small 

■■■■'■  ■  ^  -  .         -     —.  I     ■  ■■!  ■  ■     ■  1     a^i^Bi      ■■■  .  -     •«,■   .        I     ■        I     ■  ■  .  .     >■        .     >  tm 

(2)  Traces  of  oolonr  have  be^^n  notpd  on  Norman  doorways  at 
8t«  Marfjraret'g  and  St.  Manrice's,  York,  and  Brayton.  York- 
sbire,  Shnrdinfrton,  Gloncosterahire,  Pyrton  and  Brize  Norton, 
Ozfordsbire,  Monk  Sherborne,  Hampshire,  Glastonbury  Abbey, 
Somerset,  and  elsewhere. 
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and  earlier  tympanum,  curiously  sculptured.  On  it  are 
two  large  dragons  fighting.  They  have  their  mouths 
open,  and  are  striking  each  other  with  their  tongues. 
Both  have  long  ears,  wings,  and  two  foreclaws,  but  the 
hinder  parts  of  their  bodies,  that  on  the  west  is  beaded 
and  twisted,  terminate  in  foliage,  and  what  look  like 
fruit  pods  full  of  seed  and  bursting  open.  Their  lower 
jaws  rest  on  the  head,  and  their  claws  on  the  hands  of 
a  small  human  figure  with  horns  or  long  ears,  clad  in 
a  single  garment,  open  at  the  neck,  drawn  in  at  the 
waist,  ana  again  widening  out,  and  carried  down  to  the 
knees;  the  feet  are  both  turned  outwards.  •  His  left 
hand  is  touching  the  left  claw  of  the  eastern  dragon, 
which  rests  on  a  sort  of  altar,  formed  of  three  steps  like 
the  base  of  a  cross,  the  upper  part  being  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  as  though  toppling  over  under  the  weight 
of  the  dragon.  Small  pellets  are  scattered  about  oyer 
the  groundwork,  and  in  the  east  comer  is,  perhaps, 
another  animal,  attacking  the  dragon  from  behind.  On 
the  lintel  is  a  good  example  of  the  beaded  star  orna- 
ment. This  small  tympanum  is  very  curious  and 
interesting,  but  it  is  not  clear  what  the  subject  is  in- 
tended to  portray.  The  north  doorway  is  of  much  later 
date,  and  will  be  described  subsequently.  At  Dimton 
is  a  small  blocked  north  doorway,  with  double  zigzag 
on  the  arch,  plain  tympanum  and  some  interlacing 
scroll  on  the  lintel.  On  the  east  abacus  is  some 
sculpture,  viz.,  in  the  centre  a  figure  prostrated  at  the 
feet  of  our  Lord  who  stands  at  the  west  side,  whilst 
another  personage,  probably  a  female,  is  looking  on 
from  the  east  side.  Above  the  prostrate  figure  is, 
perhaps,  a  cloud  with  the  Almighty  and  an  angel 
regarding  the  miracle  which  is  being  performed.  A 
five  rayed  star  is  incised  on  another  portion  of  the 
cloud.  On  the  east  abacus  is  a  shallow  carving,  perhaps 
the  head  of  an  animal.  The  south  doorway  at  Twyford 
(fig.  2)  is  a  very  interesting  example.  On  the  hood- 
mould  we  have  a  zigzag  band  forming  a  series  of 
chevrons  enclosing  leaves  on  either  side.  Then  comes 
a  series  of  24  beak  and  monster  heads  on  a  roll,  of 
rather  peculiar  character,  some  beaded,  one  with  a 
billet  in  its  beak,  and  no  two  being  exactly  alike.  This 
rests  on  the  abacus,  which  is  not  chamfered,  with  a 
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series  of  roses  on  quatrefoils  within  lozenges  on  the 
western,  and  of  eleven  rayed  stars  within  circles  on 
the  eastern  portion.  There  is  one  shaft  on  each  side 
with  ornamental  capitals,  having  the  head  of  an  animal 
on  the  anfifle  with  a  separate  body  on  each  face.  On 
the  outer  Vb  on  eac^  side  are^  carved  seven  large 
studded  roses  or  stars  with  circular  centre  and  eight 
leaves  or  rays,  similar  to  those  on  the  south  doorway 
at  Iffley,  and  beyond  again  the  zigzag  and  leaf  with 
chamfered  edge  similar  to  the  hoodmould.  There  is 
an  inner  order  with  bold  triple  zigzag  round  the  arch 
and  down  the  jambs  without  imposts  to  the  ground. 

The  most  interesting  doorway  in  the  County  is  un- 
doubtedly the  south  entrance  to  Dinton  Church.(8)  It 
is  a  fairly  early  example,  and  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
examination.  It  has  three  courses  of  billet  on  the 
hoodmould,  and  continued  down  the  outer  jambs  to  the 
ground.  Then  come  two  recessed  orders,  on  the  outer 
a  bold  raised  and  recessed  zigzag,  and  a  raised  zigzag 
on  the  angle,  with  small  fircones  within  the  chevrons. 
This  order  is  also  continued  down  the  jambs  to  the 
ground,  there  being  a  small  ab'acus  below  the  spring  of 
the  arch,  with  a  head  below  it  at  the  angle  on  the  west, 
and  a  beaded  monster  with  beaded  scroll  and  some 
pellets  behind  it  on  the  east  side.  The  inner  order  has 
a  hollow  and  massive  angle  roll,  with  small  pointed 
member  between.  To  this  order  is  a  chamfered  abacus, 
with  the  star  and  foliage  on  the  upper  part,  and  a  leaf 
pattern  on  the  chamfer,  bold  spiral  shaft,  the  west 
capital  scalloped,  the  east  having  a  bird  on  it,  and  both 
having  cable  bands  below.  The  bases  are  of  the  usual 
rounded  form,  and  rest  on  square  blocks,  on  each  of 
which  is  sculptured  an  upturned  monster  head.  Round 
the  tympanum  (fig.  3)  is  a  guilloche  pattern,  formed 
by  three  interlacing  beaded  scrolls.  In  the  centre  of 
the  tympanum  is  a  tree,  and  on  either  side  an  animal, 
with  paws,  head,  and  shaggy  mane  of  a  lion,  and  body, 
without  hind  legs,  gradually  tapering  off  to  the  tail. 
Each  animal  is  in  the  act  of  biting  off  the  fruit  from 


(S)  This  doorway  is  figured  in  Lysons'  M^agna  Britannia, 
Baokinghamshire,  Vol.  I.,  p.  486,  and  in  Lipsoomb,  History  of 
the  County  of  Bnckingham,  Vol.  II.,  p.  146. 
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the  tree.  Below,  on  the  main  face,  is  the  inscription, 
in  large  capital  letters — 

+  PBEMIAPEOMERIT  SSIQ  SDESPETHABENDA 

and  below,  on  upper  chamfered  edge  of  the  lintel — 

AVDIATHICPRCEPTASIBIQVES  TEETESISNDA+W 

This  no  doubt  explains  the  symbolism  of  the  subject, 
which  portrays  the  animals  feeding  on  the  tree  of 
knowleage,  and  is  an  exhortation  to  all  human  beings 
to  endeavour  to  copy  their  example  and  eagerly  devour 
those  Christian  precepts  the  practice  of  which  will  in 
due  time  obtain  its  reward  in  Heaven.  Many  similar 
examples  are  to  be  found  on  the  tympana  of  our 
English  Norman  doorways,  which  no  doubt  bear  the 
same  interpretation.  On  the  lintel  is  the  combat  between 
St.  Michael  and  Satan.  An  immense  dragon,  with 
terrible  jaws  and  large  extended  tongue,  is  advancing 
from  the  west  towards  a  small  winged  figure  in  the  east 
corner,  who  holds  a  cross,  which  he  is  apparently  about 
to  thrust  down  the  throat  of  the  serpent.  On  the  under 
side  of  the  lintel  is  the  beaded  guilloche  pattern  again. 
Carried  down  the  inner  jambs  are  a  series  of  heart- 
shaped  ornaments.  The  whole  composition  is  very 
elaborate  and  interesting,  and  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  Norman  work  to  be  found  in  this  country. 

At  Lathbury,  now  let  into  the  interior  wall,  is  part 
of  an  early  tympanum(5)  (fig.  3),  with  sculpture,  con- 
veying the  same  lesson  as  that  at  Dinton.  In  the  centre 
is  a  tree,  the  trunk  being  formed  by  beaded  intersecting 
circles,  and  with  branches  and  foliage  partly  beaded, 
springing  out  of  it  on  either  side.  On  the  right  is  a 
lion,  and  on  the  left  two  animals  ( P)  a  horse  and  a  dog. 
The  lion  is  eating  the  fruit,  and  the  other  animals  are 
devouring  the  foliage.  There  is  a  south  doorway,  with 
the  nailhead  ornament,  &c.,  of  later  date. 

(*)    Praamia  pro  meritis  si  qnis  desperet  babenda 

Andiat  bio  prsaoepta  sibi  qum  sint  retinenda. 
"If  any   one  sbonld  despair    of    receiving    rewards   for    his 
"deserts,  let  him  hear  and  apply  to  himself  these  precepts,  and 
"deem  it  to  be  his  duty  ever  to  nphold  them." 

(5;  See  Records  of  Bnokinghamshire,  Vol.  lY.,  p.  43,  and  plate. 
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The  south  doorway  at  Water  Stratford  is  a  rather  late 
example  of  this  third  period.  On  the  chamfered  face 
of  the  hoodmould  are  a  series  of  concave  ovals,  with  a 
billet  across  the  centre  of  each,  forming  flat  nailheads 
at  their  point  of  junction<^),  and  then  a  double  row  of 
raised  zigzag  in  the  arch.  This  rests  on  a  curiously- 
carved  abacus,  supported  on  jamb  shafts,  with  elabo- 
rately-sculptured capitals.  On  the  eastern  one  is  beaded 
interlaced  scroll,  terminating  in  a  small  monster  head 
at  either  end ;  on  the  western  one  is  the  scroll,  having 
the  cable  ornament,  proceeding  from  a  small  head  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  angle,  and  terminating  in  a  bird's 
head  at  the  lower  west  side.  On  the  tympanum(^  (fig. 
3)  is  a  representation  of  Christ  in  Majesty,  seated  within 
an  oval  vesica  held  by  an  angel  on  either  side.  He  is 
richly  vested,  and  is  giving  the  Benediction  with  the 
right  hand,  while  the  left  rests  on  the  Book  of  the 
Gospels.  Below,  on  the  lintel,  is  represented  an  arcade 
of  interlacing  semicircular  headed  arches,  except  beneath 
the  feet  of  Our  Lord,  which  are  partly  carved  on  the 
lintel,  where  the  arches  are  lower,  and  do  not  interlace. 
The  arches  have  slender  shafts,  and  the  background  is 
diapered  with  intersecting  lines,  forming  a  kind  of 
diamond  pattern.  The  subject  of  Christ  in  Majesty  is 
not  an  uncommon  one  during  the  Norman  period,  and 
excellent  samples,  both  in  sculpture  and  painting, 
remain  in  various  parts  of  England.  The  north  chancel 
doorway  has  also  a  sculptured  tympanum,  on  which  is 
a  small  representation  of  the  Agnus  Dei  holding  the 
cross  on  a  ground  diapered  with  roses.  On  the  lintel 
are  two  dragons,  with  heads  and  claws,  and  their  bodies 
intertwined  so  as  to  form  the  beaded  guilloche.  The 
arch  and  jambs  are  plain,  with  a  plain  chamfered  hood- 
mould. 

At  Stewkley,  where  we  have  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing Churches  of  the  Norman  period  to  be  found  in 
England,  the  tower  arches  furnishing  us  with  grand 


(^)  A  similar  form  of  ornamentatioii  may  be  seen  on  the 
south  doorway  at  Foxoott  (see  post),  and  on  the  transitional 
Norman  nave  arcade  at  Leckhampstead. 

(7)  This  doorway  is  figured  in  Vol.  VII.,  p.  117,  of  the  Bucks 
Records,  and  a  fo&  description  of  it  is  there  given. 
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examples  of  that  style,  there  are  doorways  on  the  west, 
north,  and  south  of  the  nave,  on  the  south  of  the 
chancel,  and  on  the  north  side  interior  beneath  the 
tower.  The  nave  arches  are  all  of  considerable  merit. 
In  each  case  a  string  course,  ornamented  with  the  zig- 
zag, which  runs  right  round  the  exterior  walls,  is  carried 
round  the  head  of  the  arch,  so  as  to  form  a  label  or 
additional  dripstone.  The  north  doorway  has  a  series 
of  broad,  flat  labels  on  the  hoodmould,  which  has  a 
dragon's  head  as  a  termination  on  one  side,  and  an 
inverted  head  on  the  other.  On  the  arch  is  a  bold 
recessed  and  raised  zigzag.  The  abacus  is  chamfered, 
with  one  shaft  on  either  side,  one  capital  having  scal- 
loped, the  other  foliated  carving.  There  is  a  plain 
tympanum  and  segmental  arched  lintel.  The  south 
doorway  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  north.  It 
has  a  series  of  large  pellets  on  the  hoodmould,  the 
recessed  and  raised  zigzag  in  the  arch,  and  the  capitals 
somewhat  varied  in  their  ornamentation.  There  is  a 
head  on  the  west  one,  with  foliage  coming  from  the 
mouth.  The  western  doorway  (fig.  4)  is  more  elaborate, 
with  numerous  enriched  mouldings,  and  a  blind  arch  in 
the  wall  on  either  side.<8)  The  zigzag  stringcourse  along 
the  west  wall  is  carried  round  above  the  central  arch, 
which  has  a  half-round  on  the  chamfer  of  the  hood- 
mould, and  three  reveals  each  enriched  with  variations 
of  the  zigzag  ornament,  those  on  the  inner  order  being 
carried  down  the  jambs,  without  imposts,  to  the  ground. 
The  abacus  is  chamfered,  that  section  to  the  outer  order 
being  carried  along  so  as  to  support  the  adjoining  parts 
of  the  side  arches,  a  wavy  band  of  foliage  being  intro- 
duced below  that  portion  on  the  south  side.  The  shafts 
to  the  outer  order  are  connected  with  a  jamb  or  pier, 
which  separates  them  from  the  shafts  of  the  blind  arches. 
There  are  also  shafts  to  the  middle  order,  that  on  the 
north  ornamented  with  the  spiral,  and  that  on  the  south 
with  the  beaded  cable  moulding.      There  is  a  small 


(8)  In  the  Berks,  Backs,  and  Ozon  Arobadologioai  Joamal, 
New  Series,  Vol.  6,  p.  14  note,  a  list  of  similar  examples  is 
iriven,  viz.,  at  Iffley  (Oxfordshire),  St.  Nicholas,  Abin^on  (Berks), 
Chepstow  (Monmonth),  Ketton  (Rutland),  and  St.  Leonards 
Priory,  Stamford  (Lincoln),  all  beilig  comparatively  of  late 
Norman  date. 
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tympanum,  divided  so  as  to  form  two  small  semicircular 
headed  arches,  with  a  central  oblone  panel,  the  lower 
part  of  which  seems  to  have  been  broken  away.  On 
either  side  is  sculptured  a  large  dragon,  apparently  in 
the  attitude  of  adoration  towards  some  subject  formerly 
sculptured  or  painted  on  the  central  portion,  and  foliage, 
a  smaller  dragon  being  also  introduced  on  the  south 
side.  The  side  arches  have  the  hoodmould  continuous 
with  that  of  the  central  doorway,  and  one  order  with 
the  recessed  and  raised  zigzag  and  jamb  shafts.  All 
the  capitals  are  carved  with  animals,  birds,  dragons, 
beaded  scallop,  &c.,  those  on  the  north  being  the  more 
elaborate.  At  the  top  of  the  pier  dividing  the  outer 
shafts,  on  north  is  a  head  and  some  interlacing  foliage, 
on  south  some  fluting.  In  the  interior  of  the  Church 
a  stringcourse,  with  double  row  of  the  indented  orna- 
ment, is  carried  along  the  walls  and  round  all  the  five 
arches,  so  as  to  form  a  hoodmould.  The  little  doorway 
under  the  tower  has  a  plain  arch,  jambs,  and  recessed 
tympanum.  There  is  one  similarly  situated  at  Iffley. 
This  interesting  Church  is  said  to  have  become  the 
property  of  Kenilworth  Priory  in  1170,  and  this  seems 
to  be  about  the  date  of  the  present  structure. 

At  Adstock  are  two  doorways,  altered  in  the  14th 
century.  On  the  south  doorway  is  some  curious  sculp- 
ture on  the  abacus,  with  bats  and  nailheads  on  the  west 
side,  and  beaded  semicircles  enclosing  roses  and  leaves 
on  the  east.  There  is  one  shaft  on  each  side  with  large 
capital,  that  on  west  having  beaded  foliage,  that  on 
east  a  leaf  at  the  angle,  and  a  head  on  either  face,  all 
connected  by  a  beaded  scroll.  The  arch  is  of  later  date. 
The  north  doorway  has  the  original  hoodmould,  but 
the  heads  forming  the  terminations  look  later.  The 
arch  is  Norman,  with  foliage  within  beaded  semicircles, 
and  a  pair  of  wings.  This  appears  to  have  been  part 
of  a  tympanum  now  cut  away.  On  the  abacus  is  the 
indented  moulding.  There  are  several  votive  crosses 
on  the  jambs  of  both  these  doorways. 

The  north  doorway  of  Horton  Church  (fig.  5)  is  a  very 
fine  and  rather  late  specimen.  The  hoodmould,  which 
has  a  sort  of  crozier  for  the  terminations,  has  a  small 
half-round  on  the  main  portion,  and  a  series  of  billets 
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on  the  chamfer,  and  there  are  four  recessed  orders.  The 
outer  has  four  courses  of  bold  raised  zigzag,  continued 
without  imposts  down  the  jambs  to  the  ground.  On 
the  next  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  knotted  c'able, 
also  continued  down  the  jambs  to  the  ground.  This  is 
a  somewhat  rare  ornament,  but  good  examples  remain 
in  the  slype  of  St.  Albans  Cathedral,  built  by  Abbot 
de  Qorham  about  the  year  1160,  and  on  the  west  door- 
way of  the  Temple  Church,  London,  said  to  be  twenty 
or  thirty  years  later.  The  Norman  towers  at  Exeter 
Cathedral  also  have  this  ornament  on  the  variouis  arches. 
Then  come  a  series  of  large  raised  lozenges  with  raised 
zigzag  on  the  angle  and  on  the  soffit.  This  rests  on  a 
chamfered  abacus  and  jamb  shaft,  with  chevron,  fluting, 
and  stiff-leaved  foliage  on  the  angle  of  the  capitals. 
The  inner  order  has  plain  arch  and  jambs.  The  north 
doorway  at  Upton-cum-Chalvey  is  also  late,  approach- 
ing the  transitional  period.  The  hoodmoulding  is  new, 
but  there  are  two  reveals,  with  bold  roll  to  the  outer, 
supported  on  shafts  with  capitals,  each  ornamented  with 
three  large  leaves.  On  the  inner  order  is  a  recessed 
zigzag,  with  leaves  between  the  inner  points,  all  con- 
tinued down  the  jambs  to  the  ground.  There  is  an 
engaged  angle  roll,  with  small  engaged  shafts  having 
flat  cushion  capitals. 

The  south  chancel  doorway  at  Hanslope  Church  (fig. 
6)  has  a  chamfered  hoodmould,  with  a  course  of  the 
double-cone  ornament  on  the  inner  face.  This  is  not 
a  common  moulding,  and  is  rarely  found  except  in  the 
Eastern  Counties.  There  is  an  example  on  the  doorway 
of  Stoneleigh  Church,  Warwickshire.  There  are  two 
orders,  on  the  outer  a  bold  zigzag  resting  on  an  abacus, 
and  large  capital  on  each  side,  ornamented  with  animals, 
&c. ;  the  original  shafts  have  disappeared.  On  the  inner 
order,  which  is  continued  without  imposts  to  the  ground, 
are  a  series  of  beaded  half  ovals  or  pointed  arches,  the 
bases  resting  on  an  engaged  roll  on  the  angle  of  the 
arch  and  jambs.  There  are  various  ornaments  filling 
up  the  spandril  spaces  between  the  heads  of  the  arches. 
There  are  doorwavs  at  Rtoke  Mandeville,  Hambleden, 
Medmenham  Abbey,  and  Worminghall,  the  last  with 
a  course  of  double  billet  on  the  hoodmould,  which  also 
belong  to  this  third  period. 
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Of  the  fourth  or  transitional  period  (1175  to  1210) 
there  are  not  so  many  examples,  nor  are  they  of  so 
much  interest.  One  of  the  most  ornate  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Buckingham  Grammar  School,  formerly  the 
Chapel  of  a  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  founded  by 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket.  On  either  face  of  the  hoodmould 
are  a  series  of  ornamental  nailheads,  then  comes  a  course 
of  bold  zigzag,  and  then  on  the  inner  order  a  series  of 
pointed  arches,  plainer  than,  but  somewhat  similar  to, 
those  at  Hanslope.  There  is  a  zigzag  band  on  the 
abacus,  with  a  leaf  within  each  chevron,  and  one  shaft 
on  each  side  with  rich  foliage  on  the  capitals. 

At  Notley  Abbey  are  numerous  voussoirs  of  a  fine 
late  doorway,  with  a  bold  zigzag  enclosing  a  trefoiled 
leaf,  very  similar  to  those  at  the  Chapter  House  of  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  York. 

At  Stone,  tiie  south  doorway  has  been  much  renewed. 
The  outer  and  inner  orders  are  mainly  new,  but  the 
middle  order  has  a  raised  zigzag  on  arch,  and  soffit, 
with  a  small  keel  shaped  at  the  angle;  chamfered 
abacus,  one  shaft  on  each  side,  with  foliage  on  the 
capitals.  At  Foxcott  is  a  south  doorway,  with  nailheads 
separated  by  billets  on  each  chamfered  face  of  the  hood- 
mould,  hall  of  an  engaged  roll  or  keel  shaped  on  the 
angle  of  the  arch,  chamfered  abacus,  and  plain  jambs. 
There  is  a  plain  north  doorway,  now  closed  up,  with 
obtusely-pointed  arch,  which  is  probably  of  the  same 
date.  At  the  old  Chapel  at  Creslow,  now  desecrated, 
and  incorporated  with  the  farm  buildings,  is  a  north 
doorway  with  pointed  arch,  having  the  triple  billet  on 
the  hoodmould,  then  recessed  and  raised  zigzag  on  the 
main  order,  with  chamfered  abacus,  having  a  series  of 
loops  enclosing  pellets  on  the  chamfered  portion. 

The  north  doorway  of  Leckhampstead  Church  (fig.  7) 
is  a  very  good  specimen  of  transitional  work,  with  a 
half-round  hoodmould,  having  a  head  at  the  apex  and 
terminations,  and  ornamented  with  a  zigzag  band, 
having  leaves  within  the  chevrons  on  either  side.  On 
the  outer  order  is  a  keel-shaped  moulding  on  the  angle, 
with  a  hollow  and  half-round  on  either  side  on  the 
face  and  soffit  of  the  arch.  On  the  inner  order  is  a 
bold  zigzag,  set  on  an  angle  roll,  with  foliage  within 
the  chevrons  on  the  upper  side.     The  abacus  is  of  the 
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late  type,  with  two  half-round  mouldings  on  the  lower 
part.  There  are  shafts  to  the  outer  order,  and  engaged 
shafts  to  the  inner,  terminating  about  two  feet  above  the 
ground,  the  outer  capitals  having  stiff-leaved  foliage, 
the  inner  have  the  fluted  ornament.  This  doorway  is 
very  like  the  north  entrance  of  Caversfield  Church, 
which,  though  surrounded  W  Oxfordshire,  was  formerly 
included  in  the  County  of  fluckin^ham. 

There  are  late  doorways  at  Shenley  Mansell,  Stanton- 
bury,  and  Waddesdon,  this  last  one  appearing  to  have 
been  altered  in  later  times.  This  would  also  seem  to 
be  the  case  with  the  south  doorway  at  Bletchley,  where 
the  arch  is  now  pointed.  It  has  a  course  of  beaded 
elliptic  arched  on  the  hoodmould;  on  the  outer  order 
are  28  large  beak  heads  on  a  roll,  with  a  human  head 
at  the  apex.     Part  of  the  chamfered  abacus  remains. 

The  south  doorway  at  Radclive  (fig.  8)  is  the  last  and 
latest  of  our  series,  its  probable  date  being  not  earlier 
than  1200.  It  is  obtusely  pointed,  with  a  series  of  roses 
or  early  dogtooth  in  the  hoodmould,  and  three  recessed 
orders.  On  the  outer  are  bold  zigzags,  with  varied 
trefoil  leaves  within  the  chevrons,  on  the  face  and  soffit 
of  the  arch,  forming  large  deeply  undercut  lozenges  on 
the  angle,  and  showing  a  sunk  roll  moulding  carried 
round  beneath  them.  On  the  next  order  is  a  hollow, 
with  half-round  on  either  side,  and  then  on  the  inner 
order  a  quarter-round,  both  on  exterior  and  partly  on 
the  interior  face,  with  a  broad  fillet  band  on  the  soffit. 
It  has  the  late  form  of  abacus,  banded  shafts  to  the 
outer  orders,  the  inner  continued  down  the  jambs  to 
the  ground.  All  the  capitals  have  varied  early  foliage. 
Between  the  outer  shafts,  in  a  hollow  down  the  jambs, 
are  carved  four-leaved  roses,  or  stars. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  principal  doorways 
in  the  County.  Many  of  them  are  already  well-known, 
while  others  have  not  received  the  notice  thev  deserve. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  the  ingenuity  displayed  by 
the  Norman  builders  is  well  exemplified  in  the  work 
carried  out  by  them  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  that  here, 
as  elsewhere,  it  is  easy  to  refute  the  statement  as  to  the 
want  of  variety  to  be  found  in  Norman  architecture,  and 
particularly  with  re^rd  to  the  doorways,  on  which  they 
expended  such  special  attention. 
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Annexed   is   a   full   list   of   examples    still    or    till 
recently  existing  in  the  County:  — 

KAMB.  D00BWAT8. 

Adstock    Church    •    .     .    .    N.  and  S. 

Akeley  „ N.  and  S. 

Aston  Abbots  „       .     .     .    .    S. 

Bletchley         „ S. 

Bradenham     , S. 

Brayfield         », N. 

BriU  „       .    .     .     .    N.  and  S. 

Buckingham  Grammar  School  N. 
Cheddington  Church  .     .    •    Fragments. 
Creslow  Chapel     .    .    ,    .     .  N. 
Dinton        Church .    .     .     .     S. 
Ihinton  „      .     .     .     .  N. 

Fingest  ,,....    N.  and  S. 

Poxcott  *  „      .    ^    .     ,  N.  and  S. 

Hambleden        ,,....    W.  of  N.  transept. 
Hanslope  „      .    .    .    .  S.  Chancel. 

Hitcham  ,,.«•.    N. 

Horton  „      .    .    . '  .  N. 

Hughenden        „    .    .     .    .    S. 
Ilmer  ^9      .     .    .    .  S. 

Iver  „    .    .    .    .    N. 

Lathbury  ,,     «    ,     .     .  S.  and  Tympanum. 

Leckhampstead  „    .     .     .     .    N.  and  S. 
Linford,  Little  „      .     .     .     .  S. 
Medmenham  Abbey     .    .    . 
Medmenham  Church     .    .    ^  'S,  and  S. 

Notley  Abbey Fragments. 

Eadclive  Church  .    .     .  S.  and  S.  Chancel. 

Shenley  Mansell      „  .    .    .    N.  Chancel  and  S.  Chancel. 
Stanton  Bury  „    •     .     .  N.  and  S. 

Stewkley  „  .     ,    .    W.,  N.,  S.,  S.  Chancel,  and 

N.  Tower  interior. 
Stoke  Mandeville    ,,  ,    .    .    N. 
Stone  „     .    .    •  S. 

Stratford,  Water      ,,  .     .     .     S.  and  N.  Chancel. 
Turville  „     .     .     •  N.  and  S. 

Twyford  „  .     .     .     S. 

Upton-cum-Chalvey,,     .     .     .  N.  and  S.  Tower  interior. 
Waddesdon  „  .     ,    .     S. 

Westbury  „    .     .     . 

Winchendon,  Over  „  .     .     .     S. 
Worminghall  „     .     .     .  N.  and  S. 


BLETCHLEY    REGISTER. 

The  old  "  Parish  Register  "  of  Bletchley  is  contained 
in  six  books,  viz. : 

No.  1.  A  book  14}  inches  high  by  10|^  inches  wide, 
containing  41  parchment  leaves  in  parchment 
covers :  begins  Oct.  2,  1577 ;  ends  1663. 

No.  2.  A  book  101  inches  by  8}  inches,  containing 
12  parchment  leaves,  with  a  wrapper  on  one  side 
only :  begins  Sept.  28,  1653 ;  ends  1664. 

No.  3.  A  book  13  inches  by  8}  inches,  containing  58 
parchment  leaves  and  four  paper  leaves  added  at 
the  end,  in  leather-covered  boards,  which  were 
once  furnished  with  clasps.  The  clasps  are  now 
eone,  with  one-third  of  the  leather  covering  the 
front  cover :  begins  March  27,  1665 ;  ends  1743. 

No.  4.  A  book  13}  inches  by  8}  inches,  containing 
44  parchment  leaves  in  leather-covered  boards: 
begins  April  5,  1744 ;  ends  1787. 

No.  5.  A  book  15  inches  by  10  inches,  containing  23 
parchment  leaves  in  leather-covered  boards,  with 
two  clasps.  A  large  number  of  leaves  has  been 
cut  out  at  the  end:  begins  Feb.  5,  1788;  ends 
Nov.,  1812. 

No.  6  is  the  marriage  book  from  1754. 

After  1812  the  register  books  are  of  the  well-known 
pattern  in  use  elsewhere. 

No.  1  book  is  headed  "  The  Register  Booke  for  the 
pishe  of  Bletchley  in  the  '  Countie  of  Bucks,  conteyninge 
'  all  the  names  of  suche  as  have  bene  christened  maried 
'  or  Buried  sins  the  monthe  of  October  in  the  yere  of  our 
'  lorde  god  1577  within  the  said  pishe  and  hamlets  to 
*  the  same  Belonginge." 

The  book  is  well-written,  and  is  in  the  same  hand- 
writing from  the  commencement  up  to  1601,  evidently 
having  been  transcribed  from  the  older  paper  Register 
in  obedience  to  the  order  issued  in  1597  and  1603.  The 
Register  is  signed  from  the  beginning  to  1616  by 
Thomas  Sparke,  the  rector :  his  burial  is  thus  entered : 
"  Oct.  17.  Mr.  Dcor  Sparke  Pastor  of  Bletchley  bur. 
1616." 
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The  first  entry  is,  1577  October  2^  "  Willm  the  sonn 
of  henri  Banberye  was  Baptized.  The  same  day  fiiehard 
the  Sonne  of  ma^in  the  clerk  was  Baptized."  There  are 
subsequent  entries  concerning  the  family  of  Martin, 
the  clerk.  He  is  at  last  referred  to  as  Martin  Register : 
as,  1582,  June  17,  Ann,  the  daughter  of  Martin  Register, 
baptized:  this  may  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  the 
itcquirement  of  a  surname  from  occupation.  1595,  July 
4,  Marian,  the  wyfe  of  Martin  Register  was  buried. 

In  this  book  are  recorded  379  marriages:  1,247 
burials,  of  which  629  were  of  men  and  618  of  women : 
included  in  this  number  are,  at  least,  194  burials  of 
infants  under  one  year,  viz.,  113  boys  and  81  girls. 

The  entries  of  baptism  number  1,904,  viz.,  984  males 
and  920  females. 

Twenty  pairs  of  twins  are  noted;  in  12  cases  both 
children  were  girls,  in  3  cases  both  were  boys,  and  in 
3  cases  boy  and  girl ;  in  the  remaining  two  cases  the 
sex  is  not  noted,  as  they  were  stillborn. 

From  1577  to  1631,  38  burials  of  stillborn  infants  are 
registered ;  they  are  not  included  in  the  numbers  above 
tabulated.  At  least  sixteen  of  the  deaths  of  women 
registered  occurred  as  the  result  of  childbirth. 

1587,  Mar.  15,  Willm  dye  skooUem  of  Bletchley  and 
Joan  Pennington  wer  maried.  This  mention  of  the 
schoolmaster  proves  the  existence  of  a  school,  probably 
of  that  mentioned  by  Cole  (Mss.  B.M.)  in  1712,  "  20 
children  put  to  Scheie  and  taught  at  the  charge  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor  and  Minister." 

The  "  west  leys  "  are  first  mentioned  in  1594.  This 
district  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  church, 
and  appears  to  have  always  had  two  or  three  cottages 
there.  The  parish  was  made  up  of  east  and  west 
Bletchley,  the  vills  of  "Water  Eaton ;  and  the  west  side 
of  Fenny  Stratford,  which  side  lay  on  the  London  Road 
(Watling  Street);  the  east  side  of  Fenny  Stratford; — 
that  is,  that  part  of  the  hamlet  to  the  east  of  the  London 
Road  is  in  the  parish  of  Simpson. 

In  1599  the  mention  of  John  ve  miller,  of  Eaton, 
indicates  the  source  of  a  surname  for  John,  and  the 
existence  of  a  water-mill  on  the  Ousel  or  Lovatt,  a 
stream  which  bounds  the  parish  on  that  side ;  it  crosses 
the  London  Road  at  Fenny  Stratford,  and  on  Aug.  2, 
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1631,  was  buried  an  unknown  stranger,  drowned  at 
Stratford  Bridge.  This  shows  that  the  *'  ford  "  to  which 
Fenny  Stratford  owes  its  name  had  been  replaced  by  a 

*  bridge '  before  that  date. 

No.  2  book  is  headed  '^  Sworn  and  approved  of 
'  Thomas  Waldock  of  Blechley  to  bee  parish  Register 
'  for  the  towne  and  pish  of  Blechly  aforesaid  according 
'  to  the  free  choise  of  the  said  pishones  to  Register  all 

*  Births,  Marriages  &  Burialls  according  to  the  late  Act 

*  of  Parliament."  Given  under  my  hand  the  day  and 
yeare  abovesaid.     Hen.  Whitbread. 

Edward  Taylor.  Minister.  Thomas  Walduck.  Begester 
for  the  parrish  of  Blechley.  1653.  John  Chapman. 
Edward  Phillips.     Edward  AUin.     Church  Wardines. 

This  book  was  initiated  as  the  result  of  the  ascendancy 
(politically)  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  duties  of 
registration  formerly  performed  by  the  clergy  had,  in 
very  many  instances,  as  the  result  of  the  late  successful 
Rebellion,  not  been  carried  out.  To  remedy  this,  and 
provide  the  necessary  machinery,  the  Act  of  1663  pro- 
vided for  the  election  by  the  parishioners  of  civil 
registers  (or,  as  we  now  incorrectly  style  them, 
registrars),  the  official  whose  business  it  would  be  to 
record  births,  not  baptisms;  and  marriage  by  justices 
of  the  peace. 

The  first  entry  is  1653,  Sept.  28.  Elizabeth  Spendlow, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Spendlow,  of  Water  Eaton,  was 
borne  September  the  28.  In  1660,  baptisms  are  again 
recorded,  and  *  borne '  disappears. 

1660,  April  28.  John  the  Sonne  of  Nicolas  Goodspeed 
of  Bletchly  buried  on  the  backside  of  his  house  in  his 
Orchard.  This  indicates  the  right  of  disposal  how  one 
likes,  of  one's  own  dead.  The  name  "  Goodspeed,"  or 
''  Godspeed,"  is  just  the  sort  of  assumed  name  that  was 
not  uncommon  among  the  schismatics  of  the  age,  and 
the  owner  thereof  may  have  objected  to  interment  in 
consecrated  ground. 

This  book  contains  59  marriage  entries.  There  are 
350  entries  of  burials,  189  of  males,  and  161  of  females ; 
including  18  males  and  14  females  obviously  under  one 
year  old.  The  entries  of  infants,  born  or  baptised,  are 
346  (not  including  14  stillborn),  viz.,  175  boys  and  171 
girls. 
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Twins  occur  8  times :  in  3  cases  both  the  infants  were 
girls ;  in  2  cases,  both  boys ;  and  in  3  cases,  girl  and  a 
boy.  One  case  of  triplets  is  entered  in  1660,  one  boy 
and  two  girls ;  they  were  bom  alive  and  baptized,  but 
all  died,  and  the  mother  also. 

1660,  Feb.  22.  Briget  the  wife  and  Timothy  the 
Sonne  Briget  and  Elizabeth  the  daughters  of  Thomas 
Norman  of  Bletchley  buried  all  in  one  grave  and  all 
in  one  cofBn. 

At  least  seven  of  the  deaths  are  those  of  women  in 
childbirth. 

The  last  two  or  three  leaves  of  No.  2  book  are 
damaged,  and  somewhat  difficult  to  decipher. 

No.  3  book  is  well  written,  and  for  many  years  records 
such  extra  details  as  the  trade  or  occupation  and  resi- 
dence; also  the  name  of  the  infant's  mother  in  the 
baptismal  entries.  The  first  entry  is  1665,  May  18. 
Willm  fEellow  and  Bridget  Norman  married.  1665, 
March  27.  Willm  the  sonne  of  Willm  Underwood  and 
of  Alice  his  wife  of  Bletchly,  baptized.  This  surname 
occurs  in  earlier  years  as  *  under- the- wood.' 

The  Burial  entries  of  1665  are  headed  thus :  '^  Luke 
13,  ver.  4,  5,  Think  ye  that  they  were  sinners  above  all 
of  them  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  upon  whom  the  Tower 
of  Siloe  fell.  I  tell  you  nay,  but  except  ye  repent  ye 
shall  all  likewise  perish."  Then  follows  a  list  of  126 
burials,  mostly  deaths  from  the  "  plague."  The  deaths 
occurred  chiefly  in  the  months  of  Aug.,  Sept.,  and  Oct., 
and  the  epidemic  appears  to  have  aflFected  both  the 
hamlets  of  Bletchley  as  well  as  the  *  endship '  of  Fenny 
Stratford. 

At  the  beginning  of  1731  is  this  note :  "  Memdum. 
That  after  ye  Consecration  of  a  Chapell  at  Fenny- 
Stratford  (w^^  was  on  May  27),  there  was  provided  a 
separate  Register  Book  for  that  endship,  in  w^h  are 
entered  all  y*  are  Baptised  Married  ^  Buried  There 
since  that  Time."  This  explains  the.  reduced  number 
annually  of  entries  in  this  Register. 

"  June  6th  Day.  Thare  Was  A  Great  flood  at  Watei^ 
Eaton  River  that  was  so  Big  that  the  Like  Hath  not 
Bin  seen  by  all  Mens  knolidge  not  this  fore  Hundren 
year  be  fore,  it  was  in  1725."  The  river  is  the  Ousel, 
and  is  still  able,  after  heavj^  rains,  to  cause  considerable 
floods. 
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On  the  inside  of  the  cover  at  the  end  of  this,  book  is 
written  (his  own  handwriting)  "  I  Browne  Willis, 
Patron  of  the  church  of  Blechley  doe  make  it  my 
Solemn  Bequest  that  there  shall  be  constantly  preacht 
in  the  church  of  Blechley  A  Sermon  on  every  eighth 
day  of  September  being  the  Anniversary  of  the  dedi- 
cation 01  the  said  church  exhortatory  to  the 
Parishioners  in  what  manner  to  celebrate  the  Wake 
or  Feast:  And  as  this  Laudable  Custom  has  been 
observed  by  Dr.  Wells  &  Mr.  Archdeacon  Dr.  Benson 
presented  by  me,  So  I  trust  that  their  successors  will 
by  themselves  or  curates  have  regard  to  this  my  Sole 
Bequest  which  I  most  earnestly  require  the  Perform- 
ance of  In  Bemembrance  of  my  many  Benefactions 
to  the  church  and  Parish  of  Blechlv."  ferowne  Willis. 
In  this  book  are  1,819  entries  of  baptism  (not  in- 
cluding 17  stillboms),  924  boys  and  895  girls:  1,994 
burial  entries,  of  which  972  were  under  the  head  of 
men  and  1,022  of  women ;  including  at  least  148  males 
and  106  females  less  than  a*  year  old.  There  were  325 
marriages.  Of  the  deaths,  at  least  25  were  those  of 
women  who  died  in  childbirth.  Among  the  baptisms, 
34  cases  of  twins  are  entered ;  9  cases  were  both  boys ; 
in  14  cases  both  were  girls ;  and  in  11  cases,  boy  and 
girl.  In  11  cases  both  the  children  died ;  altogether 
28  of  these  twin  children  died  within  the  year,  usually 
shortly  after  birth,  viz.,  15  boys  and  13  girls. 

No.  4  book  is  headed  "  The  Begister  of  the  Parish  of 
Blechley  in  the  County  of  Bucks  and  Diocese  of  Lincoln, 
March  ye  26,  1744."  Eliot  Willis.  Bector.  In  1745  a 
visit  oi  the  iDocesan  is  recorded :  "  Memorand™*  A 
Confirmation  was  held  May  the  third  1745  by  the  Bight 
Bev^'  Father  in  God,  John  L^  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Blechley." 

In  1752  is  entered  the  death  of  Martin  Benson,  Bishop 
of  Gloucester :  and  Bector  of  Bletchley  at  the  time  the 
Chapell  was  built  at  Fenny  Stratford. 

1767.  Apr.  22.  Mary  the  illegitimate  daut'  of  Susan 
Virgin  ( !)  an  infant,  buried.  There  are  many  lengthy 
and  eulogistic  entries  of  the  Willis  family  in  this  book : 
it  also  contains  645  entries  of  baptism,  330  boys  and 
315  girls.  There  are  only  35  weddings,  as  after  1754 
(date  of  Hardwicke's  Act)  they  are  entered  in  a  separate 
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book.  There  are  721  burial  entries,  321  under  the  head 
of  men,  and  400  of  women :  of  these  71  males  and  84 
females  were  infants  under  one  year;  and  at  least  9 
of  the  burials  were  those  of  women  who  died  in  child- 
birth. Five  cases  of  twins  are  recorded — 4  were  boy 
and  girl,  and  one,  both  girls:  six  of  the  children  died. 
In  1766  is  the  entry  of  baptism  of  the  bastard  daughter 
of  a  widow  aged  60 ! 

From  1754  to  1787  the  ages  of  the  dead  are  recorded : 
out  of  564  burials  between  those  dates  175  were  of 
persons  over  60  years  old,  viz.,  82  were  from  60  to  70 
years ;  68  were  from  71  to  80  years ;  24  were  from  81 
to  90  years ;  and  one  was  stated  to  be  97  years  old. 
That  is,  31  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  were  those  of  old 
people.  155  of  the  deaths,  at  least,  were  those  of  infants, 
and  as  in  many  cases  the  ages  of  children  are  not  stated, 
we  may,  by  analogy,  consider  that  50  per  cent,  of  the 
deaths  were  those  of  persons  under  5  years,  leaving 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  to  be  those  of  people 
between  5  years  and  60  years.  That  over  30  per  cent, 
should  be  over  60  years  of  age  is  certainly  a  high  pro- 
portion :  and  this  analvsis  may  be  looked  upon  as  con- 
firming  the  popular  opinion  about  the  longevity  of  the 
Bletchley  people.  For,  at  any  rate,  between  1744  to 
1787,  if  a  child  born  in  Bletchley  escaped  death  under 
5  years,  he  stood  an  excellent  chance  of  living  to  over 
60  years. 

No.  5  book.  On  the  outside  of  the  front  cover  is 
stamped,  in  gilt  letters,  "  St.  Mary.  Blecheley."  The 
book  begins  with  an  inventory  (terriar)  on  the  fly-leaf 
and  title  page :  "  Books,  plate,  Ornaments,  etc.,  belong- 
ing to  the  Church,  Land,  and  Fees  due  to  Rector."  The 
Bible  formerly  belonging  to  Charles  I.,  which  was  bound 
in  crimson  velvet,  with  silver  ornaments,  by  Browne 
Willis,  and  given  to  the  Church,  is  mentioned  in  this 
Inventory.     This  disappeared  many  years  ago. 

In  this  book  are  434  baptismal  entries,  viz.,  227 
boys,  207  girls.  The  burials  are  345,  viz.,  157  male 
and  188  female.  Six  cases  of  twins  are  noted ;  one 
case,  both  ^rls ;  5  cases,  boy  and  girl ;  9  of  these  twin 
children  died.  At  least  37  of  the  burials  were  of 
children  less  than  a  year  old:  and  one  only  of  the 
burials  is  that  of  a  woman  who  died   in   childbirth. 
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The  entries  in  this  book  are  not  analysed  so  easily  as 
the  other  books  owing  to  scantier  detail:  but  77 
''  infants  "  are  entered  as  being  buried :  and  67  people 
have  ages  of  over  60  years  affixed  to  their  names, 
besides  some  who  are  described  as  aged.  There  were 
29  aged  from  60  to  70 ;  28  from  71  to  80 ;  10  from  81 
to  90. 

The  Register  is  certainly  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  and  this  interest  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
the  Fenny  Stratford  endship  was  situated  on  Watling 
Street,  the  great  highway  from  London  to  Chester.  In 
1725  the  people  of  Fenny,  in  a  *  petition,  described  the 
"  endship "  as  an  ancient  Market  Town  ''  and  great 
'  thoroughfare  situate  on  the  Principal  Boad  of  £ng- 
'  land :  that  many  strangers  are  obliged  to  lodge  at  our 
'  Inns,  which  are  the  chief  support  of  our  town ; " 
consequently  there  are  many  entries  in  Bletchley 
Register  concerning  strangers.  From  1577  to  1736 
(when  Fenny  had  a  Register  of  its  own)  about  160 
entries  of  burial  are  specifically  indicated  as  those  of 
strangers,  and  probably  many  more  entries  are  those 
of  strangers,  but  not  noted  as  such.  Very  many  were 
unknown,  e.g.,  ffebruari.  i.  1594.  A  Stranger  that  died 
at  Stratf.  was  Bur.  1596.  March  4.  A  poore  woman 
was  Buried.  1624.  Jan.  21.  A  cripple  beinge  a  stranger 
bur.  1638.  November  24.  A  traveler  dyeinge  at  the 
Cunstables  howse  at  Eaton  bur.,  etc.  Occasionally  a 
stranger  of  some  importance  was  buried,  as:  1602. 
March  31.  One  Mr.  Sharpe  a  stranger  that  dyed  at 
Mr.  Raynoldes  his  house,  a  "  pursiphant,"  was  buried. 
1657.  July  30.  John  Sanes  gentleman  a  stranger  buried. 
1724.  May  1.  Mr.  John  Cock  a  Pasingor  that  died  at 
Stratford  at  the  sine  of  the  Bull  was  Buried. 

The  mention  of  Inns  and  *  carryers '  points  to  the 
nature  of  the  place  and  the  chief  means  of  subsistence, 
etc. :  1599.  Sept.  5.  Thos.  Lovet  a  carier  and  stranger 
died  at  ffrancis  Kinns:  most  probably  Kinns  was  an 
Innkeeper,  as  his  house  is  mentioned  more  than  once. 
1619.  March  20.  A  straungrer  that  dyed  at  the  Bull  in 
fEennystr.  bur.  The  "  Bull  "  is  first  mentioned  in  1612, 
and  frequently  later. 


*  The  Petition  was  for  fnnds  to  build  St.  Martin's  Chnroh,  and 
appeared  in  the  "  Post-Boy"  of  Jan.  1 ,  1725. 
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1628.  Aprill  30th.  Robert  Walton  a  carryer  that 
dyed  at  the  Anngell  in  ffennystr.  bnr.  The  ''  Angell " 
is  first  mentioned  in  1620,  and  occasionally  later  on. 
The  "  George "  is  first  referred  to  in   1662,  and  the 

*  sarazen's  head '  in  1661.  Nathanell  Ashton  or  Ashen 
must  have  kept  an  Inn  about  1700,  as  his  house  is  often 
mentioned,  or  perhaps  he  was  a  Constable.  In  1700  he 
is  called  *  husbandman.'  From  1700  to  1726  Matthew 
Swanell,  Rogers,  and  John  Gosley  are  sometimes 
referred  to  as  Innholders.  Cole  records  that  once 
there  were  several  large  Inns  at  Fenny,  but  in  1720 
only  four  remained,  viz.,  "  The  Red  Lyon,  the  ancient 
'  Post  House.  The  Bull.  The  Swan :  this  was  an  Inn, 
'  as  appears  by  old  deeds,  in  1472.  The  Saracen's 
'  Heaa :  this  was  the  principal  Inn :  anciently  it  stood 
^  at  the  comer  opposite  to  Simpson  Lane.   Of  me  others, 

*  The  Bell,  mostly  pulled  down.  The  Angel,  now 
^belongs  to  the  Town  Charity:  it  stood  against  the 
*Bell.  The  George,  pulled  down,  in  1681,  by  Mr. 
'  Jauncey,  because  it  hindered  the  custom  of  his  house, 

*  the   *  Red   Lyon.'      The   Antelope,  now   turned   into 

*  tenements." 

1678.  Oct.  26.  Isabell  the  daughter  of  an  harlot  was 
Baptized:  this  entry,  with  others  resembling  it,  indi- 
cates the  '  social  fester '  that  exists  in*  most  places  of 
public  resort.  Denby  Hall,  first  mentioned  in  1716,  is 
I)enbigh  Hall,  situated  on  Watling  Street,  about  the 
place  where  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
now  crosses  the  road,  is  in  the  parish  of  Bletchley. 
Cole  refers  to  it :  "  In  1641  the  constables  houses  were 

*  Denbigh,    and  Willow    Hall ;     two    cottages  on  the 

*  Watling  Street  Road.     Willow  Hall  was  pulled  down 

*  in  1706.  Dr.  B.  Willis  endeavoured  to  pull  down 
'  Denbigh  Hall,  a  reputed  bawdy  house,  just  by  his 

*  grounds,  in  the  Bottom  at  the  Foot  of  Rickley  Wood 
*Hill  and  exactly  where  the  brook  from  Woughton 
'  makes  a  sort  of  river  in  floody  weather :   but  he  was 

*  cast  at  his  Trial  about  it."  In  1664  one  Bunce,  or 
Bunch  committed  a  murder  in  Rickley  Wood.  He  was 
hanged  for  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  road 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  wood.  The  stump  of  the  Gibbet 
was  taken  up  in  1699,  and  a  house  built  on  the  place, 
and  elm  trees  planted.     There  is  no  reference  to  this 
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crime  in  the  Begister,  but  a  similar  affair  must  have 
occurred  at  the  same  place  before.  Probably  the  wood 
was  a  convenient  locality  for  homicide,  for  the  Register 
of  the  adjacent  parish  of  Simpson  records  a  double 
murder  here  in  1741.  In  Bletchley  book  is  the  entry 
1617.  Sept.  8.  A  stranger  slayne  c  found  in  wryckley 
wood,  buried. 

Not  only  were  strangers  buried,  but  many  children 
of  strangers,  travellers,  vagrants,  wanderers,  etc.,  were 
baptized:  e.g.,  1582.  June  17.  This  day  Elizabeth  a 
straungers  childe  was  baptized :  1591.  Januari  9.  Oliver 
the  sonn  of  a  vagarant  was  Bapt.  whose  mother  said  an 
Oliver  piggott  was  the  father  thereof:  1605.  June  12. 
was  buryed  a  man  child  of  one  webb  a  vagrant  borne 
at  Eaton  and  dyed  before  it  could  be  bap.  1617.  Aug. 
10.  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  one  Thomas  a  wanderinge 
hatt  dresser  bom  at  Eaton  bap.  1659.  March  8.  The 
child  of  a  travilling  woman  bom  at  the  bull  in  feni- 
stratford  buried ;  on  the  13th  is  the  entry  of  burial  of 
this  *  travilling  woman,'  who  evidently  died  in  her 
confinement:  birth,  while  travelling,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  conducive  to  longevity  either  for  mother  or 
child,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  recorded  cases  in 
Bletchley  Register,  the  infants  often  died,  and  the 
mothers  also  quite  frequently :  1723.  May  4th.  "  A  Poore 
woman  that  Lay  in  at  Danill  Spenlows  of  Stratford, 
shoemaker,  not  knowing  her  name,  was  Buried." 

The  following  entries  illustrate  the  administration 
of  the  poor-law  and  the  hardships  which  sometimes 
attended  the  inexorable  passing  on  of  the  pauper  to 
his  place  of  settlement: — 1698.  November  28,  "  Willm 
Bowley  a  young  childe  and  ye  childe  of  a  Travalinge 
and  wandering  woman  w^^  ye  mother  brought  dead  in 
her  armes  to  towne  coming  from  Shenly  and  sent  by 
ye  constables  boy  by  her  pasport,  y*  was  a  Bastard,  was 
Buried."  1753.  Dec.  31.  Robert  Jackson  brought  out 
of  Bedfordshire  by  a  Pass  to  Eaton,  was  put  into  a 
Bam,  where  he  died  the  Day  following,  was  Buried. 
There  are  several  burials  of  people  dying  at  the  Con- 
stable's house,  most  likely  paupers  with  passes. 

In  1517  a  soldier  was  buried  named  Willm  condall 
who  was  bom  in  herfsh :  and  in  1612,  a  poor  souldyer 
that  dyed  at  ffennystra.  buryed.     In  1643,  two  soldiers 
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were  buried  on  July  21,  and  one  the  next  day,  all 
tmnamed ;  as  plenty  of  skirmishing  took  place  in  the 
county  during  the  Great  Rebellion,  these  entries  may 
refer  to  some  fight,  but  the  manner  of  death  not  being 
entered,  the  soldiers  are  quite  as  likely  to  have  suc- 
cxunbed  to  the  hardships  of  campaigning  or  incidental 
disease.  The  other  entries  of  soldiers'  burials  are 
doubtless  those  of  men  who  died  during  the  march  of 
their  regiments  along  the  road  from  one  station  to 
another.  In  other  JParish  Registers  along  Watling 
Street  entries  relating  to  soldiers  and  troops  are  quite 
common.  In  1688,  Solomon  Wise  (!)  a  soldier  at  stratf . 
was  buried. 

It  is  rare  in  any  ancient  Register  to  find  the  cause 
of  death  entered  against  a  burial,  and  Bletchley  is  no 
exception  to  this  general  omission.  The  cause  of  death 
is  sometimes  apparent.  We  suppose  an  infant  buried 
two  or  three  days  after  its  birth  to  have  died  of 
inanition,  and  we  also  know  that  a  woman  buried 
shortly  after  the  baptism  of  her  infant,  or  perhaps 
before,  must  have  died  in  childbirth;  and  deaths  by 
violence,  e.g.,  drowning,  murder,  accident,  etc.,  are 
often  entered:  but  deaths  as  the  result  of  disease  are 
rarely  indicated.  Sometimes  the  known  prevalence  of 
an  epidemic  allows  us  to  surmise  the  cause  of  an  un- 
usually large  mortality:  the  cause  of  death  most  fre- 
quently referred  to  is  small-pox. 

'  The  annual  burials  at  Bletchley  (up  to  1732)  numbered 
about  20,  usually  less ;  but  the  following  years  show  an 
extra  mortality — 1593,  34  burials;  1626,  35  burials; 
1643,  39  burials ;  1657,  74  burials ;  1658,  71  burials ; 
1665,  126  burials ;  1685,  42  burials ;  1714,  39  burials ; 
1727,  53  burials ;  1728,  39  burials ;  1729,  50  burials. 
Up  to  and  including  1665  the  extra  mortality  was 
caused  by  the  Plague,  as  that  disease  prevailed  in  other 
parts  of  England  at  about  the  dates  quoted,  and 
travellers  were  very  likely  to  bring  it  to  Fenny  Strat- 
ford. From  1685  onwards,  all  extra  mortality  was 
caused  by  Small  Pox;  this  disease  has  always  been 
more  or  less  of  a  scourge  in  England,  but  the  ravages 
of  the  Plague  rather  overshadowed  it;  in  fact,  very 
possibly  both  diseases  may  at  times  have  been  con- 
founded, but  after  1665  the  Plague  disappeared  from 
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England,  and  Small  Pox  reigned  indisputably  supreme 
as  the  deadliest  foe  to  life  in  these  islands:  the 
mortality  of  1727-8-9  was  caused  by  it,  and  during 
these  years  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  suffered,  and 
the  fact  is  occasionally  commented  on  in  other  parish 
registers.  Cole  records  "  The  plague  in  1665  helped 
to  abolish  the  market,  there  died  in  Bletchley  parish 
part  (of  Fenny)  about  106 ;    and  in  Simpson  part  23.'^ 

It  is  said  that  lace-making  was  introduced  into 
Bucks  by  Flemish  refugees  during  the  16th  century, 
the  first  mention  of  it  in  Bletchley  Register  is  in  1638, 
Jime  17.  "  Tho :  the  son  of  Willm  Stopp  lacebuyer 
c  of  Kath.  his  wife  of  ff ennystr.  bapt :  ^'  This  shows  the 
industry  to  be  setted  and  flourishing,  as  entries  of  ''  lace 
buyers  '  are  tolerably  frequent.  Among  the  trades, 
etc..  mentioned  during  the  17th  century  are  carrier, 
husbandman,  miller,  tailor,  baker,  fuller,  butcher, 
labourer,  weaver,  maltster,  shepherd,  smith,  mercer, 
shoemaker,  Innholder,  tapster,  mason,  carpenter.  After 
1700,  husbandman,  tailor,  carpenter,  smith,  hostler, 
Innholder,  barber,  gardener,  mason,  butcher,  labourer, 
baker,  miller,  victualler,  fidler,  shoemaker,  yeoman, 
booke-binder,  lace-buyer,  lace-maker,  glover,  wheel- 
wright, glacier,  grocer,  button-maker,  cooper,  collar- 
maker,  etc.,  etc. 

The  register  books  treated  of  contain  5,149  entries  of 
baptism,  viz.,  2,640  boys  and  2,509  girls ;  4,657  entries 
of  burial,  viz.,  2,268  men  and  2,389  women;  also  38 
entries  of  burial  of  stillborn  children  not  included  in 
the  above  numbers:  and  798  marriage  entries  up  to 
1755. 

The  proportion  of  male  to  female  live  births  works 
out  of  105*2  to  100,  somewhat  higher  than  the  modem 
rate,  which  is  said  to  be  (for  England)  103*5  boys  to 
100  girls.  The  number  of  twins  is  73,  an  average  of 
one  case  of  twins  in  about  70  births,  which  is  a  much 
higher  average  than  is  now  said  to  prevail — that  is, 
one  in  80  to  90  births. 

Up  to  1361,  38  stillborn  children  are  recorded,  an 
average  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  births.  Mr.  Marcus  Bubin, 
at  the  recent  Brit.  Associat.  Meeting,  stated  that  8  per 
cent,  of  births  were  stillborn  100  years  ago.  This  seems 
too  high  to  be  true,  or  perhaps  all  the  still  births  were 
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not  registered  in  BletcUey;  but  the  number  (38  in 
about  50  years)  seems  to  show  tliat  they  were  regularly 
recorded.  Mr.  Bubin  also  suggested  multiplying  the 
average  number  of  annual  births  by  30  to  arrive  at  the 
total  population  of  a  district  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
centuries,  when  accurate  records  are  not  forthcoming. 
Adopting  this  method,  the  population  of  Bletchley 
parish  was,  in  1600,  about  600;  in  1627,  about  720; 
in  1650,  about  900;  and  in  1664  (the  year  before  the 
Plague),  about  900.  After  the  Plague  the  population 
sank  somewhat,  and  in  1680,  or  near  to  that  period,  was 
about  780 ;  and  in  1700  was  about  700 ;  and  in  1712, 
also  about  700. 

Cole  writes:    "In  1712  there  were  200  families  in 
*this  parish,  viz.,  Bletchley,   71;    Fenny  Strat.,   73; 
'  Water  Eaton,  46 ;  besides  2  houses  in  Bletchley  Leas, 
*  and  5  houses  in  the  Manor  Grounds.    .....     900 

^ souls:  of  which  one  was  a  papist,  one  family  and  3 
'  single  persons  Quakers ;  3  families  and  3  single  per- 
'  sons  Anabaptists."  The  estimates  of  population  before 
1680  are  probably  not  far  from  the  fact :  and  the  great 
discrepancy  between  Cole's  record  and  the  estimates  for 
1700  and  1712  made  on  the  Register  can  be  satisfactorily 
explained  by  the  laxity  shown  at  the  Fenny  end  of  the 
parish,  as  set  forth  in  tiiie  public  statement  to  the  Bishop 
at  the  consecration  of  Fenny  Chapel  some  years  later. 

In  the  "  Population  Returns  "  printed  in  last  year's 
"  Records,"  the  population  of  Bletchley  is  given  for 
1676  as  960.  This,  of  course,  includes  Fenny  Stratford, 
though  the  latter  is  credited  in  the  same  return  with  a 
population  of  58,  which  is  certainly  erroneous. 

Of  the  4,657  entries  of  burial,  at  least  57  are  of 
women  who  died  in  childbirth :  as  in  Book  5  the  entries 
are  not  so  easily  analysed,  they  are  excluded  from  the 
following  entries  made  for  the  years  from  1577  to  1787 ; 
4,715  recorded  baptisms  gives  us  at  least  57  maternal 
deaths  from  childbirth,  an  average  of  one  maternal  death 
to  about  83  births.  The  real  rate  was  probably  *15  to 
2  per  cent.  This  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  present 
average  maternal  mortality  in  childbirth,  viz.,  about 
one  in  250. 

About  800  of  the  burials  are  those  of  infants  under 
one  year,  but  a  close  examination  of  a  few  years  of  the 
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Register,  which  was  particularly  well  kept,  reveals  an 
infant  mortality  (under  one  year)  of  about  24  per  cent. 

A  few  leaves  of  the  churchwardens'  accounts  during 
the  17th  century  are  still  extant,  for  the  few  years 
before  1665  an  annual  amount  of  about  £66  was  levied 
and  spent,  but  in  1665,  the  Pla^e  year,  £24  only  was 
raised  and  expended.  Among  the  items  are :  Paid  for 
a  lemon,  3d.;  paid  for  tobacco  for  ye  visited.  Is.  4d. 
(several  items) ;  also  a  few  entries  ^'  making  grave  and 
shround."  In  1666  the  expenditure  resumed  its  former 
level,  and  a  recrudescence  of  judicial  activity  with  the 
accompanying  legal  punishments  seems  to  be  indicated 
by  the  entry  "  Pd  Goodman  Banbury  and  Richard  Crane 
for  ye  CoocKing  stoole  and  whipping  post,  £1 :  13 :  10. 

In  Cole's  MSS.  5,801  (Brit.  Mus.)  there  are  copious 
extracts  from  the  Bletchley  Parish  Register,  and  those 
family  names  existing  in  Cole's  time,  circa  1740,  are 
marked  thus  ^ ;  this  mark  in  the  following  list  indi- 
cates the  same  names.  All  those  family  names  existing 
now  (1900)  are  marked  t :  and  a  date  against  the 
name  gives  the  earliest  year  (circa)  in  which  it  appears 
in  the  Register:  — 
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Ashbie,     1677 

•AlliD, 

Atturburi, 
Adams,  1600 
Atkins,   1665 
Banberye,  1677 

tBaylej, 
Bright, 
Billington, 

tBazelej, 

tBennet, 

tBarnwell, 

tBells, 
Blinkinsopp,  „ 
Bland,  1630 
Backhouse,^ 

or         [1640 
Baccus,       ) 
Banyan,  1640 
Buckmaster,  1666 
Bradford,  1670 

tBrandon,      „ 

tBrinklow.  1708 


rt,  I 


1692 


1600 
1600 


Bamart, 
or 

Bamet, 

Burgis,  1688 
tBowler,  1677 
tBate(s),  1710 

Bowman,  1730 

Burton,  1720 
tBaldwin,   1760 

Bradbury, 

Bonham, 

Bolton, 

Bull, 

Butcher, 

Browton, 

Chapman,  1677 

Collier, 

Coleman, 

Collman, 

Cooper,  1690 
tCrane,        „ 
•Cherri,    1600 
tChappell,  „ 


» 


»» 


f> 


M 


»f 


1750 


»f 


»» 


9f 


»l 


»> 


t*Cook(e),  1680 
Chievall,     „ 
CoUet(t),  1600 
Chandler,  1606 
Collins, 
Child. 
Cumocke,  1660 

•Co(a)le,     1666 
Cowly,  „ 

Cutb«ard,  „ 
Crosby,  1700 
Capron,  1686 
Chennels,  1744 

tCurtis,        1760 

tCox, 

Cartwright, 
Crisp,  1786 
Dennes,  1680 
t*Daniel(l),  1690 
Davyes, 
Dearman, 

tDimock,  1600 
Downing(e),  1606 


f> 
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Dewbery,  1605 

Deacon,  1630 
tDickens,  1680 

Dench,  1650 

Duck,  1658 

Dodgly,  1670 
tDurrant,  1710 
tEast,       1590 
t*Einerton,  „ 

ffellow,      „ 

Easoa,       „ 
tPisher,  1600 

Eaton,    1600 

Evans,      „ 
fEmberton,  1680 

Fenner, 

Foster, 
tFinnal(l), 

Fellow, 
t  Fountain,  1708 

Foster,      1670 

Fary, 
tFranklin, 

Foscutt, 

Fox, 

Flojd, 
•Fuller, 
tEdwards,  1710 

Etheridge, 
tFoulks, 

Far(r),  1720 

French,         1750 

Frost, 

Falconer, 
or 

Forkner, 
tFarmbrough, 
tGreen(e),  1580 
•Glenister,     „ 
•Goodman,    1577 

Greenwood, 
t*Grace, 
t  Gardner,  1620 

Gutteridge,  1680 
tGarner,  1680 

Gibbs,        „ 


99 


>> 
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tGumey,  1760 
Gosse,    1740 
Goldby,    „ 

tHenley,   1577 
Hickford,  „ 

tHarris,       „ 
Hart(e),   1600 
Hawkins,     „ 

•Hebbs,        1630 

tHur8t(e),       „ 
Holinworth,  „ 
Heiles,     1680 
Hakins,  1680 
Hon  nor,     „ 
Hinkley, 


»» 


»• 


>• 


>» 


Leaberry,  1783 
•Norman,    1577 

Meadows, 

Milener, 

Mulberie, 
fMakam, 

Martyn,  1640 
tMorby(e),  1644 

Moore(s),  1670 

Norris, 

Newman, 
t»Mead(e), 

Mariott,     1670 

Mosman,       „ 

Malington,  1700 


9» 


tHammon(d),  1720    Mekins,  1715 
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Harper, 
tHold(h)am,  1727 

Hames, 

Hinson,  1750 

Healey,  1770 

Jackman,  1577 
tKing(e), 

Ket(t)le, 
tKilby,  1627 
•Kynns,  1577 
fJeves,  1634 

Innes, 
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)» 


Munday,  1730 

MarshaU,  1715 
fMeecham, 

Meltom, 
tMatthews, 
tMajor,  1760 
fMissenden,  1782 
tNash,    1790 

Nevill,     „ 
tPhiUips,  1577 
t^PursiU,       „ 
"  Payne,        „ 


Jinkins(on),  1670    t^^P^»  » 

Johnstone,       „         Parkins,  1610 


99 


99 


» 


99 


>» 


Jauncey,  1666 
Jeroms,       „ 
Jeffs,  „ 

t*Keens,     1720 
Inwards, 

tJones, 

t  James,  1732 
Kenney,  1750 

tKirby,  1800 
Loveley,  1577 

•Lane,  1590 

tLovell,  1577 
Leeke,  1610 
Linford,  1680 

flannel,  1748 
Law, 


>9 


t^Parratt,  1600 

fOHver,     1630 
Quariye,     „ 

tPool(e),  1680 
Percival,     „ 
•Perry,  1735 
■Pollard.  1730 
Parsons,     „ 

fPage,  1700 
Osborn,  1760 

•Rogers,      1577 
Surgatt,    1577 

fBobinson, 

•Spenloe, 
Stratford, 
Shipley, 


9f 


99 
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•tSear,  1577 
tReynolda, 
tBichardBon, 
tRuffe,  1600 

Rand,  1618 

Shaw,  1630 

tSteTens, 
•Stopp, 

Smallbonef, 

Ballins, 

Sansome, 

Shaw,     1670 

Starion, 

Eose, 
tSwaniU,  1693 
tSharp,        „ 
tSeuster,  1704 

Shen,         „ 


»• 


t> 


tBead,  1713 
Stratton,  1720 
Bobards,     „ 
Bolt,  1750 
Slreat,  1749 
Bidgewaj,  1766 
tSipthorp,  1790 
Sheffield,  1800 
Scott,  1788 
Uff,         1677 
Townes,     „ 
Toogood,    „ 
•Underwood,  1600 
Tiin(e)8,  1700 
Tanslej,  1669 
tTaylor,        „ 
•Tarpin,  1681 
tTompkins,  1690 


99 


tt 


Travell,  1720 

tTarbox,    1785 
Thatham,    „ 
Tuirey,  1749 

tWal(lJdock(e),1577 
Watt, 
Whippam, 
Witsey,       1600 
Wilson,  „ 

Woodstock,    ,9 

tWillett, 

tWelle, 

tWebb,  1660 

tWarner,      1720 
Wilkinson,     „ 
Watkins,  1750 

tWood, 


99 
99 
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THE  PAEISH  CHURCH   OP  HIGH  WYCOMBE 

(FOURTH  NOTICE). 

Thb  Pabish  Registeb. — Inteoductoey. 

In  taking  a  historical  survey  of  the  subject  generally 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  introduction  of  Parish 
Registers  into  England  was  consequent  upon  the  In- 

i 'unctions  issued  in  September,  1638,  (30  Bfenry  VIII). 
3y  this  order  it  was  enjoined  that  in  every  parish  a 
register-book  should  be  kept  in  a  coffer  with  two  locks 
by  the  parson,  vicar,  or  curate,  and  churchwardens,  and 
that  on  every  Sunday,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
churchwardens,  the  parson,  etc.,  should  enter  into  the 
register-book  a  written  record  of  the  dates  and  names 
of  the  weddings,  christening,  and  burials  of  the  pre- 
ceding week ;  bv  neglect  of  which  duty  he  incurred  a 
fine  of  three  shillings  and  fourpence  to  be  employed  in 
the  repair  of  the  Church.  In  1647  an  Injunction  was 
issued  Iby  Edward  VI.  similar  to  that  of  1638,  excepting 
only  that  the  penalty  was  directed  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  poor  box  of  the  parish.  Inquiries  were  directed  at 
the  instance  of  Cardinal  Pole,  under  Philip  and  Mary, 
in  1666  and  1667,  whether  the  clergy  had  complied 
with  these  directions:  and  in  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  (1669^  a  further  Injunction  was  issued,  which 
differed  from  tnat  of  1647  only  in  directing  that  the 
penalty  should  be  divided  between  the  poor-box  and 
the  repair  of  the  Church.  These  Injunctions,  however, 
were  not  strictly  observed,  and  fresh  directions  were 
issued  in  7  and  39  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  High  Wycombe 
register  commenced,  if  Langley's  account  of  it  be  cor- 
rect, on  Sept.  10,  1698,  the  year  following  the  date  of 
the  last-mentioned  Injunctions. 

During  the  confusion  which  existed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  parish  registers  were  much  neglected,  and 
were  for  the  first  time  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
In  1644  an  Oidinance  was  made  to  the  effect  that  "a 
fair  register-book  of  velim "  should  be  provided  in 
every   parish,    and    that   the    names    of   all    children 
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baptized,  and  the  time  of  their  birth,  and  also  the 
names  of  all  persons  married  and  buried  should  be 
set  down  therein  by  the  minister.  During  the 
Commonwealth  the  system  of  parochial  registration 
was  generally  neglected  by  the  men  who  were  intruded 
into  the  Church  liyings,  and  Parliament  again  inter- 
fered, and  Registrars  were  appointed.  At  the  Restora- 
tion the  charge  of  keeping  the  registers  again  devolved 
upon  the  parochial  clergy,  and  still  continues  a  part  of 
their  duty.  Nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  with 
regard  to  parish  res^isters  in  the  reign  of  James  II. ; 
but  in  that  of  William  III.,  in  consequence  of  a  duty 
being  imposed  upon  the  various  entries,  the  negligent 
and  careless  clergy  were,  for  the  first  time,  exposed  to 
the  terror  of  the  common  informer.  Manv  of  the 
Registers,  therefore,  from  this  time  seem  to  nave  been 
better  kept ;  but,  as  many  of  the  clergy  were  not  fully 
aware  oi  the  penalties  to  which  they  were  subject 
through  a  non-compliance  with  the  law,  in  4  Anne  an 
Act  of  Indemnity  was  found  necessary. 

In  the  year  1753  was  passed  the  famous  Marriage  Act, 
called  Lord  Hardwicke  s  Act,  which  is  still  in  force. 
By  this  Act  any  person  convicted  of  tampering  with  or 
destroying  any  register  of  marriage  was  to  be  deemed 
guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  In  1783 
the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  which  levied  a  tax  upon 
every  entry  in  the  Parish  Register;  but  it  met  with 
such  opposition  that  it  was  repealed  in  1794.  By  it 
the  rich  and  the  poor  were  taxed  alike,  and  the  clergy- 
man had  been  placed,  practically,  in  the  invidious 
position  of  a  tax-gatherer.  As  the  poor  were  often 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  tax  imposed  upon 
them,  the  clergyman  paid  it  out  of  his  own  pocket 
rather  than  incur  the  lU-will  of  his  parishioners.  In 
1812  an  Act,  commonly  known  as  Rose's  Act,  was 
passed  for  "  the  better  regulating  and  preserving  parish 
and  other  registers,"  and  lastly,  in  1836,  an  important 
change  was  made,  when  it  was  required  that  henceforth 
all  future  registers  should  be  kept  in  books  specially 
provided  for  that  purpose,  and  according  to  one  uniform 
scheme  set  out  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  Act. 
Since  the  passing,  therefore,  of  the  Registration  Act 
of   1836,  the   Parish   Registers   have   been   kept   with 
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greater  exactitude  and  care.  The  registration  of  births 
and  deaths  has  superseded,  as  far  as  legal  purposes  are 
concerned,  that  of  baptism  and  burial. 

The  Wycombe  Begisteb. 

The  Parish  Register  of  High  Wycombe  is  said  by 
Langley  to  commence  on  September  10,  1598,*  and  in 
this  matter  he  has  been  followed  by  subsequent  writers, 
none  of  whom,  however,  appear  to  have  made  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  original  documents  for  the 
purpose  of  veri^ng  or  correcting  his  statement.  We 
must  not,  thereiore,  regard  their  reiteration  of  Lang- 
ley's  words  as  confirmatory  of  his  assertion  in  reference 
to  the  time  when  he  wrote. 

Langley  probably  prosecuted  his  researches  concern- 
ing the  churches  in  Uesborough  Hundred  a  little  over 
a  century  a^o,  and,  if  he  is  correct  in  his  statement, 
as  quoted  above,  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Register, 
extending  over  a  period  of  about  fourteen  years,  must 
have  been  lost  since  his  time.  As  parish  registers  came 
into  use  about  1538,  or  soon  after,  and  the  existing 
Wycombe  Register  does  not  commence  \mtil  some 
seventy-four  years  subsequent  to  that  date,  it  appears 
extremely  probable  that  the  earliest  volumes  are 
indeed  lost. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  it  may  be  useful  to 
add  the  date  at  which  the  registers  in  the  other  parishes 
of  the  Hundred  commence:  — 

16th  century: — Hughenden,  1559;  Little  Marlow, 
1559;    Wooburn,    1564;    Hambleden,    1566; 
Fawley,  1573;    Eadnage,  1574;    West  Wy- 
combe, 1581 ;  Turville,  1582. 
17th   century : —Fingest,    1608;     Great    Marlow, 
1611;   Bradenham,  1627;   Medmenham,  1643 
(an  earlier  one  of  1539  now  lost) ;    Hedsor, 
1678. 
18th  century: — Saunderton,  1728. 
From  a  study  of  these  figures  it  appears  highjy  pro- 
bable that  the  Wycombe  Register  of  1598  was  not  the 
earliest  of  the  series. 

"No  person  will  be  surprised,"  says  Mr.  Rickman, 
"that  one-half  of  the  registers  anterior  to  a.d.  1600 

•  "  Handred  of  Desborougb,"  p.  63. 
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should  have  disappeared.  If  any  other  nation  possesses 
similar  registers  of  that  date  (a  proof  of  uninterrupted 
ciyilization),  a  comparison  might  be  instituted,  and  a 
preservation  of  such  records  through  300  years  would 
not  prove  to  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence;  but 
in  point  of  fact,  examination  shows  that  812  Enelish 
Parish  Begisters  commence  in  the  year  1538,  about 
forty  of  which  contain  entries  (copied,  probably,  from 
Family  Bibles  and  tombstones)  anterior  to  the  date  of 
Cromwell's  injiuiction;  1822  Parish  Registers  com- 
mence from  A.D.  1658  to  1603,  when  the  Canons, 
authorised  by  King  James,  directed  a  copy  of  all 
Parish  Registers  to  be  made  and  preserved ;  and  nearly 
one-half  of  them,  6,082,  have  been  preserved  accord- 
ingly, and  are  now  extant.  Parish  Registers  to  the 
number  of  969  commence  between  that  time  to  the  year 
1650—2,767  from  1650  to  1700—1,476  Parish  Registers 
from  A.D.  1700  to  1760,  the  rest  since  that  time." 

The  oldest  Wycombe  Registers  now  in  existence 
consist  of  three  long,  narrow  volumes  bound  in  skin, 
of  which  two— those  for  burials  and  marriages— com- 
mence at  Lady-day,  1612,  the  other,  for  baptisms,  in 
June,  1613.  The  writing  is  small,  and  the  entries  are 
closely  written.  There  are  instances  of  negligence  in 
the  keeping  of  the  Registers;  but  they  are  in  a  far 
better  state  of  preservation,  and  the  items  are  more 
regularly  recorded  than  is  the  case  in  some  parishes. 
Some  portions  are  entirely  in  Latin,  some  in  a  mixture 
of  Latin  and  English;  but  the  latter  portion  is,  of 
course,  all  in  English.  In  some  parts  the  entries  have 
evidently  been  made  by  the  incumbent  himself,  in 
others  by  ignorant  parish  clerks,  whose  writing  is  bad, 
and  their  spelling  worse. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  many  places  to  record 
in  the  Registers  any  extraordinary  event  which  occurred 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This  was  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing much  interesting  matter  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  forgotten.  The  Wycombe  Registers,  however,  do 
not  contain  many  references  to  extraneous  events,  and 
what  few  there  are  will  be  found  at  a  subsequent  page 
under  the  heading  of  "  Miscellaneous  Extracts." 

The  earliest  volumes  have  suffered  from  damp  to  a 
considerable  extent,  rendering  some  of  the  leaves  so 
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rotten  that  they  can  only  be  turned  over  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  in  several  instances  only  a  portion  of 
the  entries  remain ;  but  those  that  are  intact  are  easily 
decipherable.     These  registers  are  thus  endorsed:  — 

"  Ghepinge  Wiccombe  in  Comit 
Buck.     The  Register  of  Burials 
Ao  Dni  1612  and  so  forward." 

On  the  other  cover  we  find  the  following;  — 

"  Chepiner  Wiccomb  in  Comi — 
tatu  Buck.     The  Register  for 
burials.    An.  Dni.  1622  and  so 
forward.'* 

On  the  first  page  the  following  is  inscribed :  — 

"  Ghepinge  Wickcombe  in  Gom. 
Buck.     This  Booke  was  boughte 
ano.  dini.  1612.     Phillippe 
Ghamberlaine  *  beinge  min.  .  .t 
John  lamkin,  George  Bates, 
Edwarde.  .  .t  and  Edwarde 
Sparkes  beinge  Ghurch  wardens 
oi  Ghepinge  Wickombe  aforesaide 
per  me  Edm.  Randall.  .  .f 

The  entries  are  prefixed  by  the  following  note :  — 

**  A  sure  Register  of  the  names 
and  number  of  those  that 
shalbe  buriede  at  Ghepinge 
Wickombe  in  the  Gonty  of 
Buck,  ffrom  and  after  the 
five  and  twentithe  day  of 
Marche  ano  dini  1612." 

A  similar  introductory  note  is  prefixed  to  the  other 
two  volumes.  The  entries  of  interments  are  carried 
down  to  September,  1653,  and  recommence  at  the  other 
end  of  the  book  in  1656,  where  they  are  continued  to 
February,  1681,  the  year  in  which  Thomas  Gordell 
became  vicar. 


•  Vicar  from  1594  to  1629. 
t  Edges  of  the  leaves  torn  off. 
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The  oldest  marriage  register  opens  thus :  — 

"  A  sure  register  of  the  names  and 
number  of  suche  cupples  as  shalbe 
mariede  at  chepinge  wickombe  in 
the  Conty  of  Buck  from  and  after 
the  five  and  twentithe  of  marche 
ano  dI5i  1612." 

The  Baptismal  Register  commences  June  13,  1613, 
and  is  continued  down  to  June  12,  1653,  and  recom- 
mences Dec.  7,  1672,  so  that  there  are  nearly  twenty 
years  missing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
Register  began,  like  those  for  marriages  and  burials, 
at  Lady-day,  1612 ;  but,  as  the  first  leaf  of  the  book 
is  now  missing,  the  entries  for  the  opening  thirteen 
months  are  lost. 

The  break  in  the  registration  which  occurs  in  1653 
was  consequent  upon  the  Act  passed  by  Cromwell's 
so-called  Little  Parliament  in  that  year,  which  enacted 
that  the  birth,  not  the  baptism,  of  children  should  be 
entered,  and  that  marriages  should  take  place  before 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  after  the  banns  had  been  pub 
lished  in  the  market-place,  or  some  other  public  place,  on 
three  several  occasions.  The  entries  were  to  be  made 
by  a  "  register "  sworn  in  for  the  purpose,  and  we 
accordingly  find  the  following  notification  to  the  point : 

"  Sunday  ye  18  September  1653. 
.  .  .  Wooster  was  elected  &  sworne 
to  be  register  for  this  parish. 

JAMES  BIGG,  Mayor." 

The  first  entry  was  made  on  Nov.  7,  1653.  The  leaf 
containing  the  only  mention  of  the  said  Marriage  Act 
is  dated  May,  1654;  but  it  is  so  mutilated  that  any 
attempt  to  make  an  accurate  copy  of  it  is  impossible. 
The  entries  are  signed  by  four  successive  Mayors — 
James  Biggs,  Nicholas  Bradshaw,  John  Gybbons,  and 
Henry  Elliott,  and  in  a  few  instances  by  Edmund  Petty, 
the  Recorder.  After  March,  1656,  the  entries  are  not 
signed  at  all.     The  volume  ends  Jan.,  1680. 

The  following  entry  is  the  only  instance  of  the 
mention  of  banns  of  marriage   during  this  wretched 
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period,  and,  unfortunately,  it  is  undated :  — 

"  The  Bans  of  Matrimony  betwne 
Thomas  Banes 

And  fErancis  Greenwood  both 
of  this  Towne." 

This  entry  occurs  twice.     I  also  found  the  following 
certificate :  — 

"  These  are  to  certify  whom  it  doth 
concerne  that  William  Hoather 
of  the  pTsh  of  Littlemarlowe  and 
Joan  Shrimpton  of  the  par  of  high 
Wiccombe  weare  asked  three  sever- 
all  Sundayes  by  a  lawfuU  minis- 
ter 

WILLM.  BRICKWELL  clerke." 

The  second  portion  of  the  Register  consists  of  three 
volumes,  fastened  each  by  two  clasps.  They  are  thus 
endorsed — "  A  Booke  of  the  Persons  Baptized  [married 
or  buried]  within  the  Burrough  and  Parish  of  Chepinge 
Wiccombe  als  Wicombe  in  the  County  of  Buck  since 
the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  God  1675.  Annoq  Carol  ij  27  " 
— reckoning  from  1649,  thus  including  the  interregnum 
occupied  by  Cromwell's  usurpation.  The  register  for 
baptisms  comes  down  to  April  23,  1727:  that  for 
marriages  to  March  25, 1754 ;  burials  to  March  25, 1732. 

Extracts — Burials. 

1612.  John  Hutchinson  Cowehearde  20  Mar. 

1615.  In  marche  anb  pdict.  nuUus. 

1641.  John  Shrimpton  son  of  Guye  Aug.  2. 

Anne  Littleboy  da.  of  John  bu.  Ap.  3. 
1643.  Elizabeth  Goodwin    da.    of    John  bu.   3  Oct. 

ffrancis  Shrimpton  sonne  of  fra.  bu.  16  Aug. 
1646.  francos  lucas  da.  to  Rich.  12  Aug. 

1659.  Will  Harman  pappermaker  1  May. 

1660.  Richard  Hyrett  pappermaker  7  April. 

These  are  the  earliest  instances  of  the  mention  of  paper- 
makers. 

1661.  Mr.  Edmond  Petty  Recorder  19  Dec* 

*  Vide  "  Records  of  BackinghamBhire/*  Vol.  VII.,  p.  445. 
t  The  oat-boroagh    or  parish   of    Wycombe    as  distingaished 
from  the  Manicipal  borough. 
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He  was  M.P.  for  Wycombe  in  12  Charles  II. 
"  Katherine  Mary,"  the  first  instance  of  a  double  name, 
occurs  this  year,  Dec.  10 ;  and  also  the  following  note : 
"  A  True  Register  of  all  Burialls  from  the  11  October 
1661.  By  me  John  Brickwell  Gierke."  His  name  is 
also  found  scribbled  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  thus : 
"  John  Brickwell  1666  dark  of  this  parish,  mark  and 
beholde."  But  he  went  the  way  of  all  flesh  the  next 
year,  and  "  William  Brickwell  his  sonn  came  into  be 
dark."     The  following  is  a  somewhat  curious  entry:  — 

Mris  Archdall  wifPe  to  Mr.  Thomas  Archdall  died 
the  14th  October  1663  and  buried  the  14th  of 
October  1664. 

1665.  May.     The  old  widowe  Giles  of  the  Forins.t 

1666.  Joseph  Shrimpton  Glover  6  Aug. 
John  Hitchcock  clothworker  2  Sept. 

1667.  John  Carter  pettie  chapman  May  1. 

1670.  Jonathan  Bowdery  3  Oct. 

He,  doubtless,  belonged  to  the  family  from  whom  was 
derived  the  name  of  the  Lane  running  out  of  Oxford- 
street  on  the  south  side  towards  the  river.  Ten  years 
later — 1680 — we  meet  with  Richard  Bibby,  from  whom 
the  Alley,  running  by  Trinity  Chapel,  from  the  London- 
road  to  SafEron  Piatt,  probably  derives  its  appellation. 

1672.  Nicholas  Bradshaw  Mayore  buryed  the  28  day 
Sep. 

Bradshaw  died  suddenly  at  the  old  inn  called  the 
Antelope  adjoining  the  Red  Lion  on  the  east  in  the 
High-street.  A  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  had 
been  held  as  usual  for  the  election  of  Mayor,  and  the 
choice  had  fallen  upon  the  above-mentioned  Nicholas 
Bradshaw,  who  had  filled  the  office  previously  on  three 
several  occasions,  viz.,  in  1649,  1654,  and  1662.  As 
customary,  the  members  of  the  municipal  body,  after 
the  election  of  the  Mayor,  had  adjourned  to  the  Ante- 
lope for  the  usual  complimentary  dinner,  which  the 
out-going  Mayor — Martin  Lluelyn — gave  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office.  Before,  however,  the  repast 
commenced,  the  Mayor-Elect  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
illness,  and  died  before  he  could  be  removed  to  his 
own  home.     That  year  seems  to  have  been  an  unfor- 
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tunate  one  for  the  Wycombe  Mayors,  no  less  than  three 
elections  taking  place  within  the  twelvemonth.* 

1674.  Michael  Field  ye  elder  felt  maker  Jan.  9. 
Mr.  Eichard  Lucas  Aderman  27  Feb. 

Bichard  Lucas  was  Mayor  of  Wycombe  in  13  and  20 
Charles  II.  Tokens  bearing  his  name  have  been  found 
dated  1653, 1655,  and  1670.  They  show  a  lion  rampant 
and  the  name  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  the 
date  and  the  words  '^  In  Wickham.    H.D.L." 

• 

1675.  The  wife  of  John  Shrimpton  26  Jime. 

Sarah  ye  daughter  of  Hugh  Shrimpton  3  Nov. 
A  stranger  being  a  Welchman  19  N'ov. 

The  name  of  Shrimpton  occurs  among  the  Mayors  of 
Wycombe  more  frequently  than  any  other.  Members 
of  this  family  filled  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  Borough  on  twenty-two  occasions,  ranging  over  a 
period,  of  nearly  two  centuries,  extending  from  the  last 
year  of  Elizabeth  to  the  25th  George  III. 

1676.  Mr.  Thomas  Archdale  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Archdale  Esq  of  a  feavour  in  ye  —  yeare  of 
his  age  $ind  was  buried  5  Aug. 

Thomas  Archdale  Esquire  aged  about  72  yeares 
6  Sept. 

1677.  Edward  Stubble  died  suddenly  in  the  field 
while  he  was  mowing  come.     21  Aug. 

Mr.   Thomas  Davis  Alderman  died  suddenly 
and  was  buried  26  January. 

1678.  James  Tombs  a  souldier.    14  Sept. 

1680.  Mr.  Alexander  Pamham,  Alderman,  23 
Decemb. 

He  was  Mayor  in  26  Charles  II.  Two  of  his  tokens 
dated  1666  and  1668  have  been  found. 

Jonas  & 

Eichard.     Twinns,  the  sons  of  George  Shrimpton 

of  fElackwell  Heath  were  buried  in  one  coffin 

2  ffebr. 

1681.  John  Hancock  came  by  his  death  by  a  fall  of 
a  cartt  and  buried  Sep.  11. 

Martin    Lluellin    Doctour    of    Physick    and 
Alderman    of    the    Burrough    of    Chepinge- 

•  *'  Beoords  of  Bnokinghamshire,"  Vol.  YII.,  459. 
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Wiccombe  was  buried  in  the  north  chauncell 
of  the  church  of  the  Burrough  aforesayd  20 
March  1681. 

He  was  Mayor  in  24  Charles  II.  He  resided  in  Easton- 
street,  and  was  the  author  of  "  Wickham  Awakened." 
He  was  one  of  the  physicians  to  Charles  II. 

The  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  appears  to  have 
been  particularly  fatal  to  the  older  inhabitants  of 
Wycombe,  and  in  this  part  of  the  register  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  "aged,"' "  ancient,  and  **  oide," 
people  being  buried. 

1681.  Mris  Penelope  Winch  wife  of  Mr.  Edward 
Winch  Apothecary  1  Sept. 

One  of  Winch's  tokens  has  been  found,  dated  1666, 
and  bearing — on  a  fess,  3  crosses  patouce,  on  a  canton 
5  fleurs  de  lis. 

1682.  Anne  Archdale  of  Great  Missenden  in  the 
County  of  Bucks  was  buried  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  north  chauncell.    25  March. 

In  1683,  and  again  in  1687,  Tylers  Green  appears  as 
"  Tiler  in  Green." 

1685.  Matthew  Archdale  of  the  parish  of  Cheping 
Wiccombe,    gentleman,    was    buryed    in    the 
upper    part    of    the    north    chauncell    of    the 
church  of  Cheping  Wiccombe  12  Jan. 
Matthew  Pettifer,*  Inne-holder. 

He  was  Mayor  9  Charles  I. 

1686.  Edward  Mercer  a  soldier  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford's  Troop  was  buryed  4  Sept. 

1687.  Samson  Price  a  soldier  of  the  Earl  of  Oxfords 
Begiment  was  buryed  13  May. 

This  was  the  famous  regiment  known  as  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards.  They  obtained  the  nickname  of 
"  Oxford  Blues  "  from  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
who  commanded  the  troop  on  its  formation  in  1661. 
They  are  still  known  as  "  The  Blues." 


♦  Members  of  this  family  filled  the  office  of  Mayor  of  Wycombe 
ten  times  betvireen  18  Henry  YIII.  and  35  Charles  II.  Some  of 
them  were  also  Churchwardens. 
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1690.  Sarah    wife    of    Eicliard    Shrimpton,    tallow- 
chandler,  July  2. 

John  son  of  Thomas  Hayley  of  Beaconsfield 

accidentally  drowned  was  buryed  29  Decern. 

1692.  Anne  Grove  widow  of  Alderman  Thomas  Grove 

of  the  Eedd  Lyon  11  Feb. 

Thomas    Grove    was    Mayor    1    William    and    Mary. 

Elizabeth  Barrat  of  Horsendon  Lane  11  May. 

This  part  of  Wycombe  has  entirely  disappeared  since 

the  completion  of  the  modem  Beading  and  Hatfield 

Boad  in  1783.      Horsendon  Lane  was  a  thoroughfare 

which  ran  in  a  line  with  Crendon-street,  passing  down 

where  the  brewery  yard  of  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Co., 

Ltd.,  now  is,  and  thence  southward  towards  the  old 

Marlow-road,   which   then   passed   Loakes  House,  now 

Wycombe  Abbey,  on  the  east  side,  and  took  its  way 

up  to  the  corner  of  Daws  Hill  Lane,  its  course  aoross 

the  Park  being  still  easily  discernible. 

Kongheil  Moskath  a  Dutch  widow  from  the  Wier 
Mill  15  June. 

In  several  instances  already  given  the  occupation  of 
the  deceased  person  is  mentioned.  Paper-makers  are 
named  as  early  as  1659,  and  the  names  of  persons  of 
that  calling  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  subsequent 
years.  Thomas  Cor  dell,  who  was  appointed  vicar  in 
1681,  was  very  particular  in  noting  the  trade  of  the 
persons  buried,  and  it  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest, 
before  passing  on  to  the  next  century,  to  give  a  list  of 
trades  compiled  from  the  register  for  the  decade  1681 
to  1690,  which  will  indicate  the  principal  occupations 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  They  include  the  following :  — Labourer, 
blacksmith,  victualler,  pappermaker,  scholemaster,  tay- 
lour,  baker,  laceman,  sawyer,  fellmonger,  musician, 
inne-holder,  lace-buyer,  butcher,  bargeman  (Flackwell 
Heath),  miller,  hemp-dresser,  glover,  tallow-chandler, 
sive-maker,  maulster,  bell-man  of  the  Burrough, 
pastery-cooke,  brickmaker  (Flackwell  Heath),  apothe- 
cary, haberdasher  of  hatts,  wheelwright,  scrivener,  lath- 
render,  tanner,  bodysmaker,  cloathworker,  iron-monger, 
grocer,  turner,  collarmaker,  brewer,  brazier,  chirurgeon, 
fishmonger,  gardiner,  danceing-master,  Serjeant  of  the 
correction-hous,  joiner,  cooper,  etc.,  etc. 
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Judging  from  their  frequent  occurrence,  tlie  chief 
trades  carried  on  in  Wycombe  two-and-a-half  centuries 
ago  were  connected  with  the  making  of  paper,  lace, 
and  gloves,  only  the  first  of  which  has  continued  to 
be  a  local  industry  of  importance  down  to  our  own 
day,  although  the  decline  of  the  second  has  occurred 
within  living  memory.  One  of  the  earliest  names  con- 
nected with  the  lace  trade  in  Wycombe  is  that  of  Noy, 
the  Quaker,  who  probably  gave  its  name  to  Noy^s  Lane, 
a  narrow  passage  running  out  of  Church-square  into 
Church-street  opposite  the  old  Chequers  Inn,  now  Mr. 
Dring's  drapery  establishment. 

1701.  Mr.  George  Clewer  Alderman  *  March  11. 
1719.  Mrs.  Ann  Archdale  Oct  25. 
1740.  The  Right  Honble.  Arabella  wife  of  Henry 
Earl  of  Shelbume  Nov.  10. 

1742.  Elizabeth  wife  of  ye  Rt.  honble.  Lord  Dun- 
kerron  Aug.  19. 

Master  James,  son  of  ye  Bt.  Honble.   Lord 
Dunkerron  April  27. 

1760.  James,  Lord  Duncarron  Sept.  25. 

1751.  Henry  Petty  t  Earl  of  Shelbume  April  27. 

1770.  The  Rev.  Richard  Lluelyn  Rector  of  Sanderton 
29  Dec. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Martin  Lluelvn,  of  High  Wy- 
combe, and  son  of  Monk's  Adjutant  General,  who  rode 
by  the  King's  side  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
when  he  entered  London,  May  29,  1660. 

1778.  The  Honble.  William  Granville  Petty  son  of 

the  Earl  of  Shelbume  Feb.  6.  J 

Joseph  Dean  who  was  drown'd  in  Ld.  Shel- 

bume's  Canal  §  21  June. 
1783.  A  stranger,  found  dead  in  the  road  near  the 

King  of  Prussia  Aug.  31. 
1787.  John  Shrimpton  Esqre  Major  of  the  Tower, 

London,  and  an  Alderman.    4  April. 

•  Vide  "  Records,"  Vol.  VII.,  p.  453. 

t  There  is  a  fine  monament  to  his  memory  in  the  North 
Chanoel  aisle  of  Wyoombe  Churoh,  vide  Vol.  VII.  of  the 
"  Records,"  pp.  448  et  seq. 

t  "  Records,"  Vol.  VII.,  pp.  452^. 

§  The  Dyke. 
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1788.  The  Rev.  James  Price  A.M.  24  yrs.  Vicar  of 
this  parish  died  Jany.  6th :  buried  11th.  JStat 
63. 

1789.  Louisa  Marchioness  of  Lousdowu  Aug.  17. 

1793.  Robert  Williams,  aged  102,  Feb.  24. 

The  Honble.  Thomas  Fitzmaurice  second  son 
of  John  late  Earl  of  Shelburne.    !N'ov.  4. 

1794.  George  Clavering,  Esq.,  of  Lanchester,  Dur- 
ham, 28  May. 

The  most  elaborate  entry  found  in  the  Register 
— ^a  fac-simile  of  which  accompanies  this  paper — 
relates  to  the  Prime  Minister  Shelburne,  who 
was  called  upon  to  form  an  administration  in  1782. 
His  tenure  of  office  lasted  only  seven  months;  but 
during  that  brief  period  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  termin- 
ated gloriously,  and  Howe  and  Rodney  won  their  naval 
victories.  In  1783  he  resigned  the  leadership  of  his 
party  to  William  Pitt,  and  took  but  little  share  in 
public  business  afterwards.  He  was  a  good  speaker, 
and  Camden  rates  his  oratorical  powers  above  those  of 
any  other  Peer  of  his  time,  with  the  exception  of  Lord 
Chatham.  Dr.  Johnson  frequently  visited  him  at 
Wycombe  Abbey.  There  is  neither  monument  nor 
inscription  to  his  memory  in  the  church. 

1811.  Thomas  Weller  32  years  Bailiff  of  this  Borough 
18  March. 

Mary,  wife  of  Major  General  John  Gaspard  Le 
Marchante.     Aug.  27. 

Major-General  Le  Marchant  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  establishing  a  Military  College  at  Wycombe,  of 
which  he  became  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  vacated 
his  office,  and  was  sent  in  command  of  a  Brigade  of 
Cavalry  to  the  Peninsula.  He  was  slain  at  the  Battle 
of  Salamanca,  July  24,  1812. 

Baptisms. 

1801.  John  Gaspard  Son  of  John  Gaspard  &  Mary 
le  Marchant.     Dec.  13. 

1804.  Anna  Maria  dr.  of  John  Gaspard  Le  Marchant 
and  Mary  his  wife.     July  16. 

1806.  Ann  dr.  of  Howard  Douglas  Major  and  Super- 
intendent of  the  Royal  Military  College  and 
Ann  his  wife.     Jan.  8. 
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1808.  Christina  Helena  Emma  daughter  of  Howard 

and  Ann  Douglas.     16  June. 

1809.  Charles  Stuart  son  of  William  and   Cornelia 
Robison  Captn.  in  the  24th  Regiment  of  Foot : 

born  16th  May:   Bap.  11  June. 

1811.  Sarah  Mary  dr.  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas  Bart. 
Major  and  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary College,  and  Ann  his  wife.     Feb.  7.* 
Lionel  Charles  Henry  William  son  of  Edward 
Thomas  and  Emma  Fitzgerald.     Oct.  31. 

This  Baptismal  Register  ends  abruptly  in  1812,  and 
this  explanatory  note  is  added :  — "  This  book  was 
oblig'd  to  be  laid  aside  as  a  new  form  of  entry  was 
ordered  by  Parliament  and  a  Book  printed  accordingly. 
Quod  vide. 

"  Jas.  Price,  A.M.,  Vicar." 

This  was  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  "  Rose's  Act." 

The  Plague. 

Wycombe,  in  common  with  other  places  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  county — for  example  the  neighbouring 
parishes  of  Hampden  (i),  Great  Marlow  (2)^  Little 
Marlow,  etc. — suffered  severely  in  those  years  when  the 

*  General  Sir  Howard  Doug'laB  sacceeded  Lieut.- General  Le 
Marchant  as  Superintendent- General  of  the  Royal  Military 
College  established  at  High  Wycombe  in  1799.  The  family 
resided  in  the  house  in  Charoh  Btreet  next  to  the  present  Free 
Library.  It  was  pulled  down  in  1899  to  make  way  for  the 
business  premises  of  Mr.  W.  Mcllroy. 

(1)  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Great  Hampden 
Parish  Register  for  1647 :— "  N.B.  My  daughter  Sarah  Lenthall 
was  buried  ye  eleventh  day  of  August  An:  supra,  she  oame  fro 
London  to  Wickham  &  on  ye  Saturday  only  to  see  vs  &  so  to 
returne  ye  morrow  in  ye  afternoone  to  Wickham  againe,  but  then 
fell  sick  &  on  Wednesday  morning  following  being  ye  11th  of 
Aug.  about  an  houre  before  Sun  rise  dyed  of  ye  sicknes  &  so  in  ye 
Evening  we  buried  her  in  ye  meade  called  ye  kitchen-meade  by 
ye  hedgeside  as  you  go  downe  into  it  on  yor  left  hand,  a  little 
below  ye  pond  at  ye  enterance  into  ye  meade :  She  was  aged 
14  yeares  eleven  moneths  &  seaventeene  dayes — ^had  she  lived  to 
Bartholomew  day  she  had  bin  full  15  yeares  of  age. 

Susanna  Lenthall  my  wife  dep'td  this  life  Thursday  evening 
about  eight  a  olotrk  ye  26  of  August,   she  died  of  ye  sicknes 
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country  was  visited  by  that  terrible  scourge  known  as 
the  Pestilence  or  Plague.  The  entries  in  the  Burial 
Kegister  show  a  great  increase  in  the  rate  of  mortality 
during  those  years. 

The  low  situation  of  Wycombe,  the  water-courses 
which  ran  along  the  margin  of  some  of  the  streets  and 
were  nothing  better  than  open  sewers,  the  narrow  streets 
and  alleys,  the  "  yards  "  at  the  rear  of  other  buildings 
which  existed — and  may  still  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
older  parts  of  the  town — together  with  the  absence  of 
proper  sanitary  arrangements,  rendered  it  easily  sus- 
ceptible to  an  outbreak  of  epidemic  diseases  such  as 
small-pox  and  the  plague;  and  we  find  that  the  old 
Overseers'  accounts,  as  well  as  the  Parish  Kegister, 
contain  ample  evidence  of  the  virulent  character  of  these 
visitations,  and  the  more  than  usual  frequency  with 
which  they  recurred.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  point, 
I  will  give  some  statistics  drawn  from  the  Parish 
Register  for  the  half  centuiy  extending  from  1617  to 
1666,  during  which  period  the  town  was  subject  to  no 
less  than  seven  attacks  of  the  plague,  besides  inter- 
mittent outbreaks  of  the  small-pox. 

1665  is  generally  known  as  the  year  of  the  Great 
Plague,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  scourge 
was  confined  to  that  year.  There  were,  in  fact,  several 
plague  years  during  the  17th  century,  in  which  the 
pestilence  raged  as  fiercelv  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
as  it  did  in  1665.  The  entries  in  the  Register  prove 
that  the  sickness  occasioned  great  ravages  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Wycombe  in  the  years  1617,  1624,  1625, 


comfortably  &  in  peace  &  was  buried  ye  27   by  hir  daughter 

Bara. 

John  Gardiner  a  cbilde  yt  lived  in  my  honse  died  of  ye  sioknes 
&  was  baried  August  ye  29th. 

Adrian  Lenthidl  my  sonne  a  hopefull  yong  man  &  neere  one 
k  twenty  yearea  dep'ted  this  life  of  ye  sioknes,  Thursday  morning 
a  little  before  day  breake  &  was  buried  at  ye  head  of  his  sister 
Sara's  grave  ye  same  day,  being  ye  2nd  of  Septe'b  : 

My  cosen  John  Pickering  a  lad  about  13  yeares  of  age,  dying 
of  ye  sicknes,  was  buried  the  25  of  Septeb :  1647. 

ROBEUT  LENTHALL,  Rbctor." 

(2)  "  Buried  this  year  1665  of  that  disease  called  the  plague  the 
some  of  fiftey  persons  of  young  and  ould."    (Gt.  Marlow  par.  reg.) 
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1631,  1632,  as  well  as  in  1665  and  1666.  During  these 
last  two  yettrs  the  percentage  of  deaths  recorded  as 
being  attributable  to  the  effects  of  the  Plague  was  no 
less  than  644  and  70*  1  respectively,  and,  as  most  of 
these  deaths  occurred  during  the  autumn  months,  the 
town  must  have  then  presented  a  spectacle  of  desola- 
tion and  mournine  such  as  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  It  will  be  noticed,  from  the  dates  quoted 
above,  that  in  three  instances  the  pestilence  prevailed 
two  years  together— 1624-6,  1631-2,  1665-6.  In  each 
case  the  second  visitation  was  worse  than  the  first. 

In  1617  the  number  buried  according  to  the  Register 
was  112,  whereas  the  average  number  of  burials  for  the 
preceding  five  years  had  been  only  67.  The  average 
for  the  next  six  years — 1618  to  1623 — was  slightly 
under  70 ;  but  in  1624  the  number  of  interments  rose 
to  109,  and  in  the  following  year(S)  it  reached  131. 
The  average  of  the  next  five  years — 1626  to  1630 — 
was  under  59,  but  in  1631  the  number  buried  again 
reached  109,  and  in  the  next  year  rose  to  146,  which 
is  the  highest  number  but  one  recorded  in  this  portion 
of  the  Register.  In  every  instance  it  was  during  the 
autumn  that  the  Plague  raged  so  fearfully,  and  those 
who  died  from  the  scourge  have  the  syllable  "  pest " 
attached  to  their  names. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1664  we  find  this  entry:  — 
"  Buried  this  yeare  in  all  51,"  and  during  the  early 
part  of  1665  there  is  no  indication  of  the  approaching 
epidemic,  for  in  June  we  find  this  entry :  — "  Num. 
sepult.  non."  The  plague,  however,  broke  out  the  very 
next  month,  and  spread  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  in 
the  remaining  months  of  the  year  there  is  a  large 
number  of  burials  entered,  especially  during  August 
and  September,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  worst 
months.  The  total  of  the  whole  year  was  three  above 
that  of  1632.  The  following  remark  occurs  at  the  end 
of  the  list  of  interments:  — 

"  This  yeare  buried,  1666,  149 : 
the  pest  96." 

(3)  «  Mary,  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Borlaae  Sen:  July  18,  1626, 
a  gratioQB  ladye  she  was,  dyed  of  the  plague  as  did  18  more." 
(Lit.  Marlow  Par.  Beg.) 
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la  1666  a  large  number  of  burials  also  occurs,  and 
a  note  at  tbe  end  of  the  entries  of  burials  reads  thus :  — 

"  Numbers  buried  this  yere,  1666,  144 : 
Whereof  the  plauge  101." 

In  1667  the  number  of  interments  declined  to  63, 
and  a  low  rate  continues  down  to  1679-80,  when  small- 
pox was  prevalent  in  the  town. 

QXIAKEB  BUBIALS. 

About  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  and  for  some 
years  afterwards,  Wycombe  was  a  stronghold  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Their  first  meetings  here  appear 
to  have  been  held  in  1659,  at  the  residence  of  John 
Banco,  in  White  Hart  Street,  when  the  well-known 
young  Quaker,  Thomas  EUwood,  the  son  of  an  Oxford- 
shire magistrate,  was  present. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Borough  Becords 
shows  that  they  had  to  suffer  for  their  opinions :  — 

"1664.  That  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  Anno 
Domini,  1664,  being  Sabbath  Day,  Samuel 
Trone,  Jeremiah  Steevens,  Nicholas  Noy,  John 
Littleboy,  John  Cock,  George  Ball,  and  Joseph 
Steevens,  all  of  this  Borough,  labourers,  and 
being  professed  and  known  Quakers,  having 
this  day  assembled  themselves  together,  with 
divers  women,  at  the  house  of  John  Banco, 
in  this  Borough,  under  pretence  of  religious 
worship,  contrary  to  a  late  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  being  brought  before  us,  two  of  his 
Majestys  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  Borough 
aforesaid,  had  acknowledged  and  confessed  the 
same,  and  thereupon  the  said  several  persons 
were  this  present  day,  by  warrant  under  our 
hands  and  seals,  committed  to  the  House  of 
Correction,  in  the  Borough,  there  to  remain 
for  the  term  of  three  months,  according  to  the 
late  Act  of  Parliament ;  it  being  the  first  time 
that  they,  or  either  of  them,  have  been  con- 
victed of  the  same  offence. 

"  Henry  Elliot,  Mayor. 
"Robert  Whiston." 
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In  1698  Thomas  Archdale  was  elected  one  of  the 
Members  of  Parliament  for  Wycombe,  and  he  was  the 
first  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  who  ever  sat  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  chosen  in  the  place 
of  John  Archdale,  who,  being  also  a  Quaker,  had  refused 
to  take  the  oaths. 

The  following  note  is  the  earliest  mention  of  them 
which  occurs  in  the  Parish  Register:  — 

Agust. 
Ther  was  buried  in  the  yeare  1666  of  the  plage  4 
quakurs. 

In    subsequent   years   we    meet    with    the    following 
references :  — 

1678.  Febr.  4.  Mary  Rogers,  widow,  of  Great  Missen- 

den,  put  into  the  ground  in  the  Quakers 
Burial  place  within  this  parish  for 
whose  being  buried  in  woollen  I  Re- 
ceived no  affidavit  to  this  present  day 
being  february  14,  1678. 

1679.  April  9.  Ann  Steele,  widow,  put  into  ground. 
April  26.  PhiUice  Noy,  wife  of  Nich:    Noy 

putt  in  ground. 
May  28.  Richard      Antony      of      Hugendon 

affirmed  to  be  putt  into  the  ground  in 

the  Quakers  burial  place  here. 
May  28.  Samuel  Wilson  affirmed  to  be  putt  into  the 

ground  in  the  Quakers  burial  place. 
June  29.  PhiUice  Quill  putt  into  the  ground 

in  the  Quakers  burial  place  here. 
Aug.  24.  Martha  the  wife  of  John  Boone  putt 

into  the  ground. 

1680.  June  6.  Mary  Bolton  wife  of  George  Bolton 

inhumed. 
Ann  Treacher  of  the  parish  of  Great  Mi^sen- 

den,   widow,  said   to  be  putt  into  the 

ground  in  the  Quakers  burial  place  here 

on  ye  28  July. 
Richard,  an  infant,  the  son  of  Richard  Web 

said  to  be  putt  into  the  ground  in  the 

Quakers  burial-place  10  September. 
A   child    of   John    Gadsden   was    putt    into 

ground  (as  is  said)  2  Octob. 
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Joane  wife  of  Robert  Burroughs  putt  into 
ground  in  the  Quakers  burial-place  (as 
IS  said)  14  Octob. 

William  son  of  William  Gogland  of  Hughen- 
den  in  this  County  of  Bucks  said  to  be 
putt  into  the  ground  in  the  Quakers 
burial-place  here  in  this  towne  28 
Novemb. 

1681.  A  child  of  John  Whiting  said  to  be  putt  in 
the  ground  28  March. 
Mary  wife  of  Daniel  Afers  late  of  Alys- 
bury  and  daughter  of  Nicholas  Noy 
was  buried  in  the  Quakers  burieing 
place  23  Sept. 

The  above  Quaker  interments  are  found  intermixed 
with  others ;  but  in  the  following  year  they  are  entered 
separately  in  the  middle  of  the  Register.  The  entries 
are  prefixed  by  the  following  note :  — 

"  A  register  of  persons  sayd  to  be  buried  in  the 
Quakers  burying  place  and  of  affidavits  brought 
for  their  burying  in  woollen.     Anno  Dni.  1682.'* 

June  15.  Nicholas  Cony  of  the  parish  of  Cheping 

Wiccombe  was  buryed. 
June   19.  Affidavit   was   sworn   for   his   burying   in 

woollen. 
Aug.   7  Elizabeth   wife   of  Richard   Dorrell   of  the 

Burrough  of  Cheping  Wiccombe  hosier  was 

buryed. 
Aug.  13.  Affidavit   was   sworn   for   her   burying    in 

woollen. 
Aug.   18.  John    son    of    Benjamin    Hawes    of    the 

Burrough  of  Cheping  Wiccombe  shoe  maker 

was  buryed. 
Aug.   24.  Affidavit  was  swome  for  his  burying  in 

woollen. 
Sept.  29.  An  infant  daughter  of  John  Whiteing  of 

the  Burrough  of  Cheping  Wiccombe   Taylor 

was  buried  and 
Oct.  6.  Elizabeth  wife  of  the  sayd  John  Whiteing 

was  buried. 
Oct.  6.  Affidavit  was  sworne  for  both  their  buriing 

in  woollen. 
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Oct.  29.  Joane  Chitch  of  the  Burrough.  of  Cheping 

Wiccombe  widow  was  buried. 
Nov.  2.  Affidavit   sworn   for   her   being   buryed    in 

woollen. 
Oct.  28.  Elizabeth  Oadligh  of  the  parish  of  West 

Wycombe  in  the  County  of  Bucks  was  buryed. 
Nov.  3.  Affidavit  was  swome  for  her  being  buryed 

in  woollen. 
Nov.  20.  Henry  Wheeler  of  the  Burrough  of  Cheping 

— ^Wiccombe  husbandman  was  buryed. 
Nov.  21.  Affidavit  was  sworn  for  his  being  buryed  in 

woollen. 
Nov.  26.  Elizabeth    Littleboy   of   the    Burrough   of 

Cheping  Wiccombe  spinster  was  buried. 
Nov.  26.  An   affidavit   was     swome   for   her   being 

buryed  in  woollen. 

BuBiAL  IK  Woollen. 

With  the  ostensible  twofold  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  woollen  industry  at  home,  and  preventing  the  im- 
portation of  linen  n'om  abroad,  an  Act  was  passed  in 
1666  to  enforce  burial  in  woollen.  The  Act  was  to 
come  into  operation  on  New  Year's  Day,  i.e.,  March 
25th,  1667,  and  according  to  its  provisions  no  person 
was  to  be  buried  ''  in  any  shirt,  shifte,  or  sheete  other 
than  should  be  made  of  wooU  onely."  So  strict  were 
the  terms  of  the  Act  that  even  the  quilling  round  the 
inside  of  the  coffin  and  the  limture  which  bound  the 
feet  of  the  corpse  were  required  to  be  of  woollen  stufE. 

The  law,  however,  was  so  universally  disregarded, 
and  the  penalty  for  its  breach  was  so  seldom  enforced, 
that  it  became,  practically,  a  dead  letter.  Accordingly, 
a  more  stringent  Act  was  passed  in  1678  (30  Car.  11., 
Cap.  3).  By  section  2  of  this  Act  it  is  enjoined  that 
"  noe  Corpse  of  any  person  or  persons  shall  be  buried 
in  any  Shirt,  Shift,  Sheete,  or  Shroud,  or  anything 
whatsoever  made  or  mingled  with  Flax,  Hemoe,  Silke, 
Haire,  Gold  or  Silver,  or  any  stufEe  or  thing  other  than 
what  is  made  of  Sheep's  WooU  onely,  or  be  put  in  any 
coffin  lined  or  faced  with  any  sort  of  Cloath  or  StufEe 
or  anything  whatsoever  that  is  made  of  any  Materiall 
but  Sheep's  Wooll  onely,  upon  paine  of  the  forfeiture 
of  five  pounds  of  lawfull  money  of  England,"  etc. 
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The  other  principal  provisions  of  this  statute  were :  — 

1.  The  minister  of  the  parish  was  to  register  all 

burials. 

2.  That  some  relation  or  other  credible  person  should 

make  affidavit  within  eieht  days  before  some 
Justice  of  the  Peace  that  no  manner  of  stuff 
whatsoever  but  of  sheep's  wool  had  been  used 
in  the  coffin,  or  about  the  body  of  the  deceased 
person.  The  affidavit  was  to  be  brought  to 
the  minister,  who  was  to  register  the  same. 

8.  If  no  affidavit  was  brought  to  the  minister 
within  the  specified  time  he  was  forthwith  to 
notify  the  omission  to  the  churchwardens  or 
overseers  of  the  poor,  who  were  within  eight 
days  thereafter  to  apply  to  the  Justices  to 
grant  warrant  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  penalty, 
whereof  one  half  went  to  the  poor,  the  other 
half  to  the  informer. 

4.  If  the  Ministers,  Churchwardens,  Overseers,  and 

Justices  neelected  their  duty  they  were  under 
a  penalty  of  five  pounds. 

5.  Persons  dying  of  the  plague  mi^ht  be  buried 

without  a  penalty  being  incurred  even  if  linen 
were  used. 

6.  By  section   IX  it  was   directed   that  the  Act 

should  be  publicly  read  upon  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  (Aug.  24), 
every  year  for  seven  years  after  its  enactment, 
immeaiately  after  Divine  Service. 

This  law  was  not  formally  repealed  until  1814  (64  Geo. 
III.  Cap.  108),  but  it  had  fallen  into  desuetude  some 
years  previous  to  that  date. 

Although  the  Act  was  very  unpopular  it  was  pretty 
generally  observed,  and  we  find  the  entries  respecting 
persons  buried  in  woollen  commence  in  the  Wycombe 
Parish  Register  in  the  year  when  the  above-named  Act 
was  passed,  viz.,  1678.  The  churchwardens'  accounts 
contain  frequent  mention  of  payments  "for  writeinge 
out  ye  register  of  such  p'sons  as  have  been  buryed  in 
woollen,"    and    "  fileing   ye   paper   of   the   buryalls    in 
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woollen ; "  and  in  the  Overseers'  accounts  payments  are 
made  for  wool  for  shrouds  for  the  poor. 

M.  Misson,  a  French  author,  who  visited  this  country 
some  few  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1678, 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
burial  in  woollen  was  carried  out  at  that  time.  He 
says: — "There  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  ordains 
that  the  dead  shall  be  buried  in  a  woollen  stuff,  which 
is  a  kind  of  thin  bays,  which  they  call  flannel ;  nor  is 
it  lawful  to  use  the  least  needleful  of  thread  or  silk. 
(The  intention  of  the  Act  is  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  woollen  manufacture.)  The  Shift  is  always  white ; 
but  there  are  different  sorts  of  it  as  to  fineness,  and 
consequently  different  prices.  To  make  these  di'essea 
is  a  particular  trade,  and  there  are  many  that  sell 
nothing  else.  A  man's  shirt  has  commonly  a  sleeve 
purfled  about  the  wrists,  and  the  slit  of  the  shirt  done 
in  the  same  manner.  This  should  be  at  least  half-a- 
foot longer  than  the  body,  that  the  feet  of  the  deceased 
may  be  wrapped  in  it  as  in  a  bag.  Upon  the  head 
they  put  a  cap,  which  they  fasten  with  a  very  broad 
chin-cloth,  with  gloves .  on  the  hands,  and  a  cravat 
round  the  neck,  all  of  woollen.  The  women  have  a 
kind  of  head-dress,  with  a  forehead  cloth.  That  the 
body  may  lie  the  softer,  some  put  a  layer  of  bran 
about  four  inches  thick  at  the  bottom  oi  the  coffin. 
The  coffin  is  sometimes  very  magnificent.  The  body 
is  visited  to  see  that  it  is  buried  in  flannel,  and  that 
nothing  is  sewed  with  thread."* 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  and  penalties  attached  to 
the  non-observance  of  this  sumptuary  enactment,  we 
occasionally  meet  with  instances  of  its  provisions  being 
ignored,  the  case  of  Mrs.  Ann  Oldfield,  a  celebrated 
actress,  who  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1730, 
is  well-known.  By  her  express  desire  she  had  her  body 
laid  out  in  a  fine  Brussels  lace  head-dress,  a  holland 
shift  with  a  tucker  and  double  ruffles  of  the  same  lace, 
and  a  pair  of  new  kid  gloves,  and  wrapped  in  a  winding 


*  Memoirfl  and  observations  in  his  Travels  over  England  by 
M.  Misson,  written  originally  in  French,  and  translated  by  Mr. 
Ozell.  The  work  was  published  at  The  Hague  in  1698,  and  m 
London  in  1719. 
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sheet  of  fine  linen.  Pope  has  immortalized  the  post- 
humous vanity  of  this  lady  in  the  following  lines :  — 

"  Odious !  in  woollen !  'twould  a  saint  provoke, 
Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Naicissa  spoke. 
No,  let  the  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face ; 
One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one*s  dead : 
And,  Betty,  give  this  cheek  a  little  red."* 

So,  too,  in  Wycombe  the  edict  was  not  always  obeyed, 
as  the  following  instance  will  be  sufficient  to  show :  — 

1678.  Lawrence  the  son  of  William  Butler  buried  4 
August  for  whose  being  buried  in  Woollen 
there  was  no  affidavit  brought  me  of  which  It 
certified  the  overseers  by  writing  under  my 
hand  on  the  21  of  August.^ 

When  an  affidavit  was  brought  it  was  entered  thus :  — 

Sarah  the  infant  daughter  of  Robert 
Welch  was  buried  4  September  for 
whom  there  was  an  affidavit  broght 
to  me  on  the  10th  of  September  1678 
under  the  hands  and  seals  of  Eliz : 
James  and  Susan  Haley  swome 
before  Dr.  Martin  Lluelyn  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Bucks. 

These  affidavits  are  constantly  repeated  down  to  1695, 
the  last  one  being  dated  Aug.  7th  of  that  year;  after 
which  only  the  word  "  affidavit "  is  added  to  the  entry  of 
burial  till  Jan.  20th  following.  They  recommence  Jan. 
26th,  and  are  continued  to  the  end  of  the  volume, 
March  24,  1731,  and  in  the  next  register  to  March  17, 
1750. 

Sometimes  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  person,  who 
could  afford  to  do  so,  would  rather  pay  the  penalty  than 
have  the  body  buried  in  woollen.  I  met  with  only  one 
instance,  however,  in  the  Wycombe  Register,  and  in 


*  "Moral  Essays''  (Epis.  I.,  245-251)      The  "  Betty"  referred 
to  in  the  last  line  was  her  maid,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Saunders,  another 

actress. 

f  Isaac  Mills,  Vicar.    . 

1  This  was  more  than  four  months  after  the  Act  came  into  for«  e. 
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that    case    the   amount   paid    is    not    mentioned.      It 
occurred  in  1771,  and  is  entered  thus :  — 

The  Brt.  Honble.  Sophia  Countess  of  Shelbume 
Buryd  in  Linnen  15  Jan.    Penty.  pd.* 

Miscellaneous. 

Under  this  heading  are  included  a  few  extracts  from 
various  parts  of  the  Ilegister  which  do  not  fall  under 
the  titles  of  either  Baptisms,  Marriages,  or  Burials. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Register  of  Marriages  for 
1674  there  is  the  following  memorandum:  — 

Collected  in  the  Borough  towards  the 
redemption  of  Captives  at  Algiers,*  Sally, 
etc.  from  the  27th  of  September  to  the 
6th  of  October  1680,  fifteen  pounds  &  seven- 
teen shillings  &  sevenpence;  and  in  the 
Parish  within  the  forementioned  time 
nine  pounds,  two  shillings  &  five  pence, 
in  all  twenty  five  pounds,  which  was 
>ayd  in  at  the  Visitation  at  Becons- 
leld  the  fift  of  October  1680  by  me 

ISAAC  MILES,  Minister. 

In  the  presence  of 

JOHN  FREEMAN 
THO.  SHRIMPTON. 
ROBERT  CHALFONT 
JOHN  RATCLIFFE. 

At  the  end  of  the  Register  of  Marriages  for  1764 
there  is  the  following  entry:  — 

That  Mr.  Cordell  late  Vicar  of  Chipping  Wicumbe 
in  the  County  of  Bucks  put  me  in  Clark  of 
the  same  place  is  certified  by  me, 

EDWARD  STEVENS 
Dated  August  6,  1725. 
Witnesses  to  this  Certificate— JOHN  CURTIS. 

JOHN  STEVENS. 


s 


Churchwardens. 


*  She  was  the  daughter  of  John,  Earl  Granville,  and  the  first 
wife  of  Prime  Minister  Shelburtie.  Her  monument  by  Carlini 
is  in  the  Bower  Chapel. 

*  Collected  for  poor  English  Captives  Redemption  on  ye  coasts 
of  Africa,  ye  sum  of  £3 :  7  (Whitchurch  Par.  RokO- 
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If  this  date  be  correct,  Stevens  must  have  held  his 
office  nearly,  if  not  quite,  sixty  years ;  he  must,  there- 
fore have  seen  the  town  baptised,  married,  and  buried 
for  two  generations. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Registers  respecting 
the  population  of  Wycombe  is  taken  from  Langley's 
"  Desborough  Hundred,"  p.  34 :  — 

Annual  average  for  20  years  inclusive :  — 

Baptisms.  Marriages.  Burials. 

1688  to  1707  59     ...     17     ...       63 

1730  to  1749  86     ...     17     ...      92 

1770  to  1789  110     ...     30     ...      99 

Greatest    No.     in 

any  one  year...  132  (1762)  41  (1671)  159  (1775) 
Least  No 39  (1095)    8  (1691)    50  (1688) 

Bkiefs. 

Briefs  were  licenses,  issued  under  the  authority  of 
Parliament  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  making 
collections  for  charitable  purposes,  chiefly  in  regard  to 
losses  by  fire.  The  mention  of  them  is  met  with  in 
most  registers  and  churchwardens'  accounts,  and  during 
the  last  century  they  became  very  frequent,  so  it  was 
ordered  that  they  should  henceforth  only  be  granted 
pn  the  application  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  in  1828 
they  were  finally  abolished.  It  was  customary  to  en- 
dorse the  brief  with  the  amount  collected,  and  enter  it 
in  the  parish  books. 

The  only  reference  to  briefs  I  found  in  the  Wycombe 
Eegister  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  list  of  burials  for 
1674,  where  three  are  noted  as  follow:  — 

Sunday,    May  25,    1678,    I    read    the    Briefe  for 

Rickmans worth,  in  the  County  of  Hartford. 
Sunday,  June  9,  1678,  I  read  the  Briefe  for  Wem 

in     the      County     of     Salop.        The     Losse 

£23,677 :  13 : 1. 
Sunday,  June  16,  I  read  the  Briefe  for  Harling- 

ton  in  the   County  of  Middlesex,  the   whole 

losse  £1,046:13:3. 

No  signature  is  appended  to  them ;  but  they  were 
evidently  entered  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Miles. 
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LouDWATER  Chapel. 

Inside  the  cover  of  the  Register  of  Burials  1731-1812, 
in  reference  to  the  district  church  of  Loudwater,  are 
these  entries:  — 

Memento  May  1st  1794. 

Received  of  Mr.  James  Davis  (who  erected  and 
endowed  the  Chapel  at  Loudwater,  which  was 
consecrated  on  the  25th  of  June  179 J  ^  the  sum 
of  five  guineas  for  a  vault  to  bury  his  wife  in 
the  said  Chapel. 

JAS.  PRICE,  A.M.,  Vicar. 

Mr.  Davis  died  at  Loudwater  Oct.  17,  1818,  aged  72. 

1812. 

Received  of  Mr.  Plaistow  Ten  Guineas  for  a  vault 
dug  in  the  Chapel  at  Loudwater  for  the  Burial 
of  his  Wife 

JAS.  PRICE,  A.M.,  Vicar. 

May,  1812. 

The  ground  adjoining  the  said  chapel  was  conse- 
crated for  burial  by  the  Rt.  Revd.  George 
Prettyman  Tomlins  Ld.  Bishop  of  Lincoln ; 
when  it  was  agreed  &  stated  in  the  Deed  of 
Consecration  that  the  same  fees  were  due  to 
the  Vicar  of  Wycombe  for  burials  at  Loud- 
water as  would  be  paid  if  buried  in  the  parish 
church  or  churchyard.  N.B.  A  copy  of  the 
fees  was  then  given  to  the  Rev.  William 
Pryce,  Chaplain  at  Loudwater,  and  another 
copy  deposited  with  the  Register  Books  at 
the  Vicarage. 

JAS.  PRICE,  A.M.,  Vicar. 

An  Induction. 

The  following  is  the  onlv  instance  of  a  record  of 
an  Induction  that  I  met  with  in  going  through  the 
Registers :  — 

James  Price,  A.B.,  was  inducted  Vicar  of  Wy- 
combe, March  27th,  1788,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Jones,  of  Dinton,  Bucks. 
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Funerals  by  Torchlight. 

The  custom  of  using  torches  at  funerals  is  a  very- 
ancient  one,  and  was  in  vogue  among  the  Romans. 
Their  public  funerals — -fuTiera  indictiva — were  cele- 
brated by  day ;  private  burials — tadta — ^by  night ;  but 
both  were  accompanied  by  torches.  William  Monta- 
cute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  was  executed  April  29, 
1397,  and  was  buried  in  Bisham  Abbey,  directed  by 
his  will  that  twenty-four  poor  people,  clothed  in  black 
gowns  and  red  hoods,  should  attend  the  funeral,  each 
carrying  a  lighted  torch  of  81b8.  weight. 

It  appears  that  at  one  time  funeral  torches  were 
provided  by  the  churchwardens,  who  charged  the  friends 
of  the  deceased  a  certain  price  for  their  use,  according 
to  the  weight  of  wax  consumea.  At  Sir  John  (ires- 
ham's  funeral  in  London,  in  155G,  they  had  *'  four  dozen 
of  great  stad'  torches  and  a  dozen  of  great  long  torches.'' 

Two  instances  of  torchlight  funerals  have  occurred 
in  Wycombe  during  the  present  century.  The  follow- 
ing extract  relates  to  the  former  of  these  occasions :  — 
March  5,  1811.  Louisa  dr.  of  Charles  and  Susanna 
Douglas. 
She  was  niece  to  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  of  the  Royal 
Military  College. 

The  second  instance  was  of 

Elizabeth  Gellett,  Oct.  26,  1823. 
This  lady  was  the  wife  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Bed 
Lion  Hotel.  The  procession  was  formed  in  Hhe  gate- 
way leading  up  to  the  stable  yard  of  the  hotel,  uud 
when  all  was  in  readiness  the  torches  were  lighted, 
and  the  whole  party  then  set  forth  towards  the  Church. 
First  came  a  man^  by  himself  bearing  a  torch  in  his 
right  hand,  followed  by  two  others  in  similar  fashion ; 
next  was  borne  the  corpse  in  the  procession,  accom- 
panied by  four  persons,  two  on  each  side,  holding  the 
corners  of  the  pall  with  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
carrying  a  torch.  Behind  the  corpse  walked  the 
nearest  relatives  and  friends,  some  bearing  torches  and 
some  being  without.  Arrived  at  the  entrance  to  the 
churchyard,  the  one  who  had  walked  by  himself  stepped 
forward,  and  accompanied  the  clergyman,  who  had 
come  thus  far  to  meet  them.  The  torches  were  kept 
burning  until  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  when  they 
were  all  extinguished.  Since  then  no  such  ceremony 
has  taken  place  at  a  funeral  at  Wycombe. 

R.  S.  Downs. 


A  PAPER  FROM  A  FAMILY  DEED-CHEST. 

The  document,  of  which  a  copy  follows,  was  found 
among  a  number  of  old  deeds  and  papers  relating  to 
the  family  of  Garrett,  formerly  Nevill,  of  Hudnal,  in 
the  parish  of  Eddlesborough,  and  subsequently  of 
Chesham. 

This  branch  of  the  Nevills  does  not  appear  within 
the  period  comprised  in  its  records  to  have  had  any 
pretension  to  political  or  military  distinction;  and  a 
simple  yeoman  fsimily  living  quietly  upon  its  small 
estate  in  a  village  at  a  distance  from  the  main  lines 
of  communication  through  the  country  was  not  likely 
to  have  much  to  do  with  public  affairs  outside  its  own 
very  restricted  local  circle.  Hence,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  its  papers,  which  seem  to  have  been  very 
carefully  preserved  from  generation  to  generation, 
mostly  relate  to  dealings  with  property  or  to  the 
personal  matters  of  members  of  the  family.  But  that 
which  is  here  published  has  some  little  historical 
interest,  and  it  may  be  worth  bringing  to  light  for  the 
sake  of  the  illustration  it  afioras  of  some  of  the 
conditions  under  which  our  ancestors  lived  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  so 
far  as  they  explain  the  contents  of  the  document,  may 
be  desirable  by  way  of  introduction. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  in 
the  history  of  this  period  religion  and  politics  are 
inseparably  connected.  So  intimate  is  the  relation 
between  them,  and  so  closely  do  they  appear  to  act  and 
re-act  upon  each  other,  that  it  is  generally  impossible 
to  sav  where  the  influence  of  the  one  ends  and  that  of 
the  other  begins.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  a  Protestant  on  political  much  more  than 
on  religious  grounds.  If  she  could  have  had  her  own 
way,  she  would  probably  have  established  as  the 
national  religion  a  sort  of  "  popery  without  the  pope,*' 
such  as  her  father  had  in  effect  established.  But  the 
bloodshed  and  misgovernment  of  the  preceding  reign 
had  divided  the  nation  against  itself,  and  she  saw  that 
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the  only  safe  coarse  open  to  her  was  to  consolidate  it 
by  adopting  a  policy  of  comprehension  and  compromise, 
which  might  in  time  bring  together  Roman  Catholics, 
Anglicans,  and  Puritans  on  terms  of  mutual  toleration 
and  concession.  Hence,  her  demeanour  towards  her 
subjects  of  the  old  faith  was  at  first  forbearing  and 
conciliatory.  The  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity, 
though  passed  in  deference  to  the  Protestants  at  the 
beginning  of  her  reign,  were  not  pressed  with  harsh- 
ness ;  and  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  nation  was  for 
a  time  left  free  to  develop.  But,  before  many  years 
had  passed,  the  Catholics  forced  the  Queen's  hand. 
They  struggled  asrainst  the  loss  of  the  ascendancy  they 
had  enjoved  under  Queen  Mary.  They  rose  in  futile 
rebellion  in  the  north.  The  Pope  issued  a  bull  of  ex- 
communication and  deposition  against  Elizabeth.  She 
was  harassed  by  the  successive  plots  which  had  for 
their  object  the  restoration  of  a  Catholic  sovereign  in 
the  person  of  her  cousin,  Mary  of  Scotland.  It  was 
partly  in  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Church  that  Philip 
of  Spain  made  his  vain  attempts  to  add  England  to  his 
already  world-wide  empire.  And,  among  other  efforts 
to  stem  the  advancing  tide  of  Protestantism,  the  College 
of  Douay  was  founded  for  the  training  of  English 
Catholic  priests,  to  take  the  place,  as  vacancies  should 
occur,  of  those  who  had  come  into  office  during  Mary's 
reign. 

Throughout  the  country  the  adherents  of  the  old 
faith  warmly  welcomed  these  "  seminary  priests,"  as 
they  were  called,  and  their  influence  soon  made  itself 
felt  in  checking  the  gradual  reconciliation  of  the  Catholic 
gentry  to  the  English  Church.  Elizabeth  resented  their 
coming,  both  because  it  clashed  with  her  policy  of 
comprehension,  and  because  she  could  not  but  regard 
the  Douay  priests  as  political  emissaries.  As  to  the 
nation,  though  the  Protestants  were  probably  still  the 
less  numerous,  they  were  the  abler  and  the  more 
vigorous  party,  and  the  operation  of  the  Test  Act  of 
1563  had  given  them  almost  absolute  control  in  Parlia- 
ment. Events  had  inspired  them  with  bitter  hostility 
and  profound  mistrust  towards  the  Catholics,  on  both 
religious  and  political  grounds.  The  landing  of  a  few 
Douay  priests  was  readily  magnified  into  an  invasion 
by  an  army  of  Papal  emissaries,  commissioned  in  the 
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interests  of  Spain  to  sow  treason  and  revolt  throughout 
the  land,  while  at  the  same  time  they  re-introduced 
the  hated  Roman  ritual.  And  the  arrival  of  a  Jesuit 
mission  under  Campian  and  Parsons  confirmed  and 
intensified  the  anti-Catholic  feeling. 

Elizabeth  suspended  her  policy  of  toleration  and 
compromise.  Ihe  Court  of  High  Commission  was 
formally  established,  with  almost  unlimited  power  in 
spiritual  matters,  and  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and 
Uniformity  were  strictly  enforced.  Seizure,  torture, 
and  execution  of  priests ;  imprisonment  of  recusants ; 
prohibition  of  mass  even  in  private  houses ;  deprivation 
and  fines  for  non-attendance  at  public  worship,  were 
among  the  results.  For  many  years  the  Catholics 
were  treated  with  a  severity  that  equalled,  if  it  did 
not  surpass,  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  under 
Philip  and  Mary;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  Anglican  despots  of  the  High  Com- 
mission brought  more  or  less  suffering  upon  the 
extremists  amongst  the  Puritans  also. 

Kigorous  search  was  made  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  the  emissaries  from  abroad,  who  adopted  all  sorts 
of  disguises,  and  who,  when  concealment  failed  them, 
could  only  by  flight  escape  death,  torture,  or  imprison- 
ment. Those  who  tried  to  protect  or  screen  them  were 
severely  punished.  To  harbour  a  felon  was  less  of  a 
crime  than  to  give  shelter  to  a  hunted  Catholic  priest. 
The  statute-book  and  the  state-papers  of  the  period 
contain  many  references  to  the  arbitrary  and  inquisi- 
torial measures  that  were  adopted  to  discover  the  hiding 
places  of  the  fugitives,  and  to  intercept  communication 
between  them  and  those  who  sympathized  with  them. 

How  far  this  persecution  was  due  to  religious 
animosity,  and  how  far  to  motives  of  patriotism  or 
political  expediency,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  No 
doubt  manv  of  the  seminary  priests  were  animated  by 
a  devout  missionary  spirit,  and  aimed  simply  at  bringing 
England  back  to  what  they  regarded  as  the  true  faith. 
But,  as  certainly,  many  others  used  their  cassocks  only 
as  cloaks  to  cover  their  designs  against  the  Queen's 
person  or  government.  And  this  was  especially  the 
case  during  the  period  when  Philip  of  Spain  was 
secrefly  planning,  for  the  second  time,  an  invasion  of 
this    country,    and    inciting    the    disaffected    English 
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Catholics  to  rise  in  arms  in  his  favour  as  soon  as,  by 
making  himself  master  of  France,  then  apparently 
opened  to  his  ambition  by  civil  war,  he  should  be  able 
to  pour  in  his  forces  from  a  base  of  operations  within 
a  few  leagues  of  our  shores. 

The  document  now  under  notice  is  an  original  Order, 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  time,  issued  in  pursuance 
of  a  proclamation  made  by  Elizabeth  in  the  circum- 
stances I  have  attempted  thus  shortly  to  sketch.  The 
date  of  the  proclamation  was  Oct.  18,  1591,  but  it  was 
renewed  for  the  County  of  Buckingham  on  Jan.  14 
following.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  terms 
in  which  it  was  expressed,  and  I  therefore  quote 
verbatim  the  entry  relating  to  it  in  the  Calendar  of 
State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  1591-1594,  pp.  112- 
115:  — 

"  Oct.  18.  42. — Proclamation  by  the  Queen  for 
remedy  of  the  treasons  which,  under  pretext  of  religion, 
have  been  plotted  by  semiuaries  and  Jesuits,  who  lave 
been  sent  secretly  into  the  kingdom.  Hoped  that, 
being  now  in  the  33rd  year  of  her  reign,  the  malice  of 
her  enemies,  especially  the  King  of  Spain,  would  have 
weakened,  and  he  would  have  lived  in  concord  with 
her  and  other  Christian  Princes ;  but  finds  the  contrary 
by  his  present  attempts.  But  as  God  permits  the  ruin 
of  those  who  do  not  content  themselves  with  peace,  so 
now  He  permits  this  King,  who  Dossesses  already  more 
kingdoms  and  riches  than  any  of  his  progenitors,  or 
any  other  Christian  Prince,  to  begin  a  war  against  the 

E resent  King  of  France,  as  he  did  two  years  ago  against 
er,  when  assaulting  England  at  the  same  time  that 
he  treated  of  peace;  but  God  caused  him  and  his 
Armada  to  repent. 

"  1st.  Tie  has  now,  to  strengthen  his  cause,  seated  a 
Milanese,  his  subject,  in  the  Papacy,  and  induced  him, 
without  consent  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  to  exhaust 
the  treasures  of  the  Church  in  raising  the  Italians, 
under  the  Pope's  nephew,  to  make  war  in  France,  which 
has  always  defended  the  Church  in  its  calamities.  This 
war  with  France  is  most  dangerous  to  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  and  this  preparation  of  force  the  greatest 
ever  made.  To  advance  this  he  has,  by  authoritv  of 
this  Pope,  practised  with  certain  heads  of  sedition, 
her   unnatmral   subjects,    and   many   dissolute   youths. 
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traitors,  and  rebels,  for  whom  there  are  receptacles  in 
Rome  and  Spain,  where  they  are  instructed,  and  then 
they  are  sent  secretly  into  her  dominions,  with  authority 
from  Rome  to  induce  subjects  to  renounce  their  obedi- 
ence, in  hopes  of  enriching  themselves  by  the  Spanish 
invasion.     They  bind  her  subjects  to  obey  the  Xing  of 
Spain,  bringing  from  the  Pope  indulgences  for  those 
who  comply,  and  condemnations  for  those  who  refuse. 
Their  attempts  have  been  in  some  degree  repressed  by 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  their  authors  punished, 
not  for  religion,  as  they  pretend,  but  for  Use  ^majestd. 
The  truth  of  this  appears  in  that  many  rich  persons 
who  profess  a  contrary  religion  preserve  their  lives  and 
possessions,  only  paying  fines  for  not  coming  to  church. 
*'  Yet  the  heads  of  the  seminaries  and  Jesuit  colleges 
assure  the  Xing  of  Spain,  that  if  he  will  renew  his 
attempt,  thousands  of  her  subjects  will  be  ready  to 
assist  his  forces,  though,  from  his  former  experience, 
he  should  not  hope  to  disembark  safely.     The  Xing  is 
thus  persuaded  by  Parsons,  his  confessor ;  and  the  Pope 
by  Allen,  lately  made  a  Cardinal.     They  give  catalogues 
of  persons  in  different  places,  especially  maritime  towns 
of  her  dominions,  who  are  declared,  by  seminaries  and 
Jesuits  placed  in  divers  parts,  to  be  ready  to  receive  the 
Spaniards  when  they  arrive.     Some  of  their  messengers 
have  been  taken,  and  confess  that  the  Xing  of  Spain  is 
preparing   an    invasion    next   year,    intending,    if   his 
attempt  be  ineffectual,   to  employ  the  forces  against 
France,  the  Low  Countries,  or  Scotland,  where  also  a 
number  have  been  sent  from  Spain. 

"  2nd.  Doubts  not  of  the  Almighty's  protection,  but 
wishes  to  use  all  just  means  to  augment  her  forces,  and 
to  hinder  sedition  by  the  execution  of  the  laws,  etc. 

"  3rd.  Requires  that  the  ministers  of  the  Church  use 
diligence  in  setting  the  people  good  examples  by  their 
lives,  and  influencing  them,  as  the  seminaries  are  always 
occupied  in  influencing  a  multitude  of  ignorant  people. 
"  4th.  Hopes  to  have  greater  forces  by  sea  than  ever, 
to  oppose  these  Spanish  boasts;  as  to  the  land  forces, 
wishes  the  lieutenants  of  counties,  personally  or  by 
deputy,  after  the  musters  lately  ordered,  to  take  care 
that  the  companies  be  entirely  furnished  with  arms  and 
munition,  and  be  readv  to  defend  their  country ;  wishes 
all  subjects  to  aid,  with  hands,  purses,  and  prayers,  to 
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defend  their  country,  wives,  families  and  goods  against 
foreign  traitors. 

"  5th.  A  remedy  must  be  provided  against  the  designs 
of  Jesuits  and  traitors,  who,  on  pretence  of  sanctity, 
draw  men  and  women  by  conscience  into  treasons,  and 
are  so  secretly  entertained  that,  without  severe  punish- 
ment, they  would  remain,  as  a  concealed  infection,  in 
the  entrails  of  the  kingdom.  Has  determined,  there- 
fore, to  employ  Commissioners  of  good  repute,  in  each 
province,  city,  and  port,  to  inquire  after  those  suspected 
of  being  employed  to  persuade  the  people  to  treason, 
and  after  those  who  have  been  so  seduced,  and  who  are 
to  be  treated  according  to  the  Commissioners'  instruc- 
tions. 

^'  6th.  These  traitors  have  come  indisguised,  some  as 
soldiers,  mariners,  merchants,  or  escaped  prisoners ; 
some  as  gentlemen  who  have  been  to  see  the  world,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  taken  for  monks,  Jesuits, 
or  popish  students.  Many  return  to  the  colleges  whence 
they  came,  and  read  law;  some  enter  the  service  of 
nobles  or  knights,  and  so  infect  their  masters  and 
families,  and  reconcile  them  [to  the  Church  of  Rome]  ; 
therefore  all  who  receive  them  should  be  suspected. 

'*  7th.  To  discover  and  banish  these,  orders  all 
persons,  of  whatever  age  or  rank,  to  inquire  into  the 
condition,  state,  and  country  of  all  who  have  been  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  their  houses,  as  to  how  they  spend 
their  lives,  what  church  they  frequent,  etc.,  registering 
the  questions  and  replies,  for  their  more  suitable 
examination,  if  needful,  by  the  Commissioners.  Those 
who  answer  unwillingly  or  doubtfully  are  to  be  sent 
to  the  Commissioners ;  those  who  fail  to  make  the 
proper  inquiries  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Commissioners 
or  the  Privy  Council  for  chastisement.  All  who  have 
intelligence  of  persons  coming  from  beyond  sea  are  to 
reveal  it,  within  20  days  after  publication  of  this  edict, 
on  pain  of  punishment  as  abettors  of  treason.  No  favour 
to  be  shown  to  any  grade,  and  no  excuse  allowed  for 
non-compliance,  this  edict  being  in  accordance  with  the 
most  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom." 
"  Oct.  [18  P]  43. 

"  Articles  annexed  to  the  Commission  for  recusants. — 
The  [Countyl  Comrs.  are  to  divide  the  shire  amongst 
them,  meet  frequently,   and   every  40   days   all   meet 
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together.  To  certify  all  recusants  to  the  Bishop  and 
his  chancellor.  To  require  from  the  clerks  of  peace 
or  assize  of  the  county,  the  names  of  and  proceedings 
against  recusants.  To  enquire  secretly  ariber  the  re- 
ceivers of  seminaries,  priests,  and  Jesuits,  but  retain 
the  names  unless  they  summon  the  parties  before  them. 
Not  to  question  persons  on  religion  further  than  about 
their  not  coming  to  church,  devotion  to  the  Pope  or 
King  of  Spain,  or  maintenance  of  any  Jesuit  or  seminary 
priest,  sent  to  dissuade  subjects  from  their  obedience. 
Those  suspected  are  to  be  examined  on  oath,  whether 
and  by  whom  they  have  been  moved  to  aid  or  adhere 
to  the  forces  of  the  Pope  or  King  of  Spain,  if  they 
should  invade  the  realm.  Those  suspected  to  be  priests, 
seminaries,  etc.,  should  be  examined  as  to  whether  they 
are  such,  and  as  to  their  residence  at  Bome,  Bheims, 
Spain,  in  the  seminaries,  or  elsewhere. 

'The  Comrs.  are  to  enquire  into  the  fulfilment  of 
the  late  proclamation  about  making  inquiries  into 
lodgers,  and  see  whether  among  the  lodgers  there  be 
any  suspected  persons.  To  give  information  to  the 
Commissioners  of  neighbouring  shires,  if  any  suspicious 
persons  go  from  one  county  to  another;  and  to  select 
honest  and  loyal  persons  in  every  town  or  large  parish, 
joining  the  parsons  with  them,  if  they  are  faithful  and 
careful  men,  to  report  such  as  will  not  go  to  church. 
These  they  are  to  call  before  them,  and,  without  dealing 
with  them  for  their  recusancy,  (for  which  they  are 
punishable  by  law),  to  require  them  to  answer  the 
questions  relative  to  the  King  of  Spain,  etc." 

This  proclamation  strikes  one  as  having  been  some- 
what unnecessarily  discursive.  The  long  preamble  is 
sugrgestive  of  a  feeling  that  the  measures  ordered  to  be 
taken  needed  considerable  justification.  And  it  will 
be  noticed  that  there  is  what  reads  like  an  attempt  to 
excuse  the  past  treatment  of  the  Catholics.  The  close 
connexion,  already  adverted  to,  between  politics  and 
religion,  is  throughout  made  very  evident. 

Oldmixon  (History  of  England,  1739,  p.  598,)  quaintly 
describes  the  same  proclamation  as  follows: — **  A 
Declaration  of  the  manifest  Troubles  intended  against 
tlie  Crown  and  State,  by  Seminaries  and  Jesuits, 
Ruborn'd  bv  the  Pope  and  King  of  Spain,  to  infect  her 
Majestv's  Subjects  with  the  Poison  of  their  seditious 
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Beligion.  Special  Commissioners  were  appointed  in  all 
Shires,  Cities,  and  Port  Towns,  to  inquire  into  tkis 
viprons  Brood,  arid  such  as  may  be  reconcird  by  their 
Enchantments." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Commissioners  did  not  think 
it  necessary  in  their  Order  to  follow  very  closely  the 
wording  of  the  proclamation  or  the  instructions  of  their 
commission.  Tney  seem  to  have  summarized  in  their 
own  way  the  duties  that  were  required  of  those  to  whom 
the  Order  was  addressed. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  return  was 
made  to  the  Commissioners  from  the  parishes  of 
Eddlesborough  and  Ivinghoe.  But  if  any  list  of  sus- 
pected persons  was  sent  m,  it  has  no  doubt  long  since 
been  destroyed.  The  records  of  the  time  in  details  of 
this  kind  are  very  incomplete,  and  even  when  they 
exist  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  and  to  identify  them. 

The  copy  of  the  Order  follows. 

To  the  Ministers  of  Edisburroughe 
and  Ivingoe  cum  membris  to  Thomas 
Sankey  gent  Richard  Stanbridge, 
Edmonde  Doncombe  gent  and  wiltm 
Howe  &  Wiltm  Garrett  and  to  euy  of 
them  beinge  of  the  same  pishes 


Q^ucS 


By  vertue  of  the  Queenes  ma'f  Comission  sealed  vncfl  the 
greate  scale  of  England  to  vs  and  others  Directed  theis  are 
to  Require  &  Chardge  yo"  that  yo"  make  dilligent  inquisition 
&  exaicon  w*in  yo'  pishes  what  psons  nowe  or  late  there  being 
haue  come  from  beyonde  the  Seas  into  this  Realme  Since  the 
Feaste  of  S*  mychaell  tharchanngell  in  the  xxxijth  yere  of  the 
Queenes  ma*^  Raigne,  or  of  any  otm  psons  that  Reside  in  yo' 
pishes  or  els  where,  that  pbably  by  theire  behauio'  &  mann  of 
life  or  othlwise  maie  be  suspected  to  haue  come  from  beyond 
the  Seas  in  the  qualitie  &  vocacon  of  Semynaries,  Priest f, 
Jesuitf  or  Fugytiues  though e  Disguised  to  hide  theire  qualities 
&  vocacons,  or  that  are  instrument^  sent  by  the  Pope  or  by 
any  of  the  English  Semynaries  or  Colledgf  to  labo'  or  corrupte 
her  ma*f  people  in  matter  of  Religion  contrarie  to  the  Queenes 
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ma*'*"  lawes  established  for  that  purpose  or  to  move  or  Styrr 
them  to  adhere  to  the  Pope  or  Kinge  of  Spayne  or  any  theire 
Confederate  Or  dependanntf  enemyes  to  her  ma*^  state  Or  that 
any  waie  haue  ben  assistandf  Succo""  or  Relevers  of  the  said 
malefactors  And  also  that  yo"*  Dilligently  obserue  &  marke  all 
such  psons  as  obstinatly  refuse  to  resorte  to  the  church,  And 
that  of  all  yo'  Inquisicons  exaiacons  &  obsvacons  in  the  pointy 
&  articles  aforesaid  yo"  Doe  Ttifie  vs  or  three  of  vs  Distinctly 
&  playnely  in  writinge  ^at  winsloe  the  20  daie  of  Marche  next 
cominge^,  That  we  maie  further  pcede  in  that  behalf  as  is 
lymytted  and  appoincted  by  the  said  Comission,  As  yo" 
tender  her  ma*^  svice  and  will  aunswere  for  the  contrarie  at 
yo'  pill  Geven  at  Little  Brickhill  the  thirtinth  Daie  of  march 
in  the  xxxiiij***  yere  of  the  raigne  of  o'  souaigne  Ladie  Queene 
Elizabeth  &c. 

1  *  *  *  *  HENRY  LONGEVYLE 

EDWARD  TIRELL  THOMAS  SPARKE 

The  first  of  the  four  signatures  is  not  legible. 


J.  W.  Garrett-Pegge. 


*  These  words  appear  to  have  been  scored  through. 


DISCOVEET    OF    A    STONE    COFFIX    IN 

TURVILLE    CHUECH. 

The  Parish  Church  of  S.  Mary,  Turville,  was  restored 
between  June  and  November,  1900,  from  the  plans  of 
W.  A.  Forsyth,  Esq.,  A.E.I.B.A.  (Messrs.  Forsyth  and 
Maule,  16,  Qreat  Marlborough  Street,  London).  During 
the  progress  of  the  work  (on  August  30)  a  stone  coffin 
was  found  some  six  inches  below  the  floor  at  the  S.E. 
corner  of  the  nave.  On  the  lid,  which  is  coped  only 
to  the  extent  of  |{  of  an  inch,  with  the  edges  very 
slightly  chamfered,  there  is  a  full-length  cross  in  low 
relief  (J  inch)  standing  on  three  steps ;  the  head  of  the 
cross  consists  of  four  limbs  of  equal  length,  broadened 
at  the  ends.  The  sinister  arm  of  the  cross  is  nearly 
obliterated,  showing,  no  doubt,  that  the  surface  of  the 
slab  coincided  more  or  less  with  the  level  of  the  floor, 
and  that  that  portion  of  it  was  trodden  on. 

The  coffin  is,  as  usual,  formed  from  a  single  block 
of  stone,  which  Mr.  Forsyth  considers  exactly  similar 
to  that  used  in  the  13th  century  part  of  the  fabric, 
and  to  have  come  almost  certainly  from  an  Oxfordshire 
oolite  quarry.  In  the  interior  of  the  coffin  there  is  a 
curved  recess  for  the  head,  the  matrix  between  which 
and  the  outer  walls  of  the  coffin  is  sunk  ^  inch 
lower  than  the  outer  walls.  Measurements  are  shown 
in  the  plate.  A  chip  on  one  edge  of  the  coffin  shows 
where  it  had  previously  been  prized  open,  and  the 
lid  is  broken  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  The 
date  may,  with  little  hesitation,  be  placed  approxi- 
mately, at  early  in  the  13th  century. 

The  bones  contained  were  much  disarranged,  and 
the  coffin  had  evidently  been  opened  at  least  twice 
previously.  An  interment,  which  was  probably  the 
original  one  (particularly  from  the  positions  of  the 
smaller  bones,  such  as  metacarpals,  metatarsals,  and 
phalanges),  was  that  of  an  old  man,  whose  femur 
measured  18|  inches,  and  whose  height*  was,  therefore, 
about  5ft.  8^  in.  ;  not  leas  than  75  years  old,  and  pro- 


*  See   British  Barrowit,    by   Canon    Greenwell,   and   the   late 
Professor  Bolleston,  p.  564. 


\  • 
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bably  ten  years  or  so  more  than  that  extreme  minimum. 
The  skull  was  conspicuously  well-shaped;  extreme 
length,  7|^  inches ;  extreme  breadth  (across  temporal 
bones),  6 J  inches;  extremely  short  posteriorly  (in  the 
occipital  reeion) ;  and  broad  in  the  base. 

The  forehead  was  remarkably  good,  and  the  nose 
prominent.  The  sutures  were  fairly  obliterated.  The 
remains  of  the  second  incisor,  and  the  sttimp  of  the 
first  premolar,  both  on  the  right  side,  were  the  only 
teeth  remaining,  there  being  none  left  in  the  lower 
jaw,  which  was  broken  in  halves,  and  the  alveolars  of 
the  right  molars  were  all  closed  over. 

The  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  (between  body  and 
condyle)  was  very  obtuse  (about  37  decrees),  a  sure 
indication  of  advanced  age.  The  right  tibia  measured 
1ft.  3|in.  in  length,*  while  the  left  tibia  had  been 
fractured  during  life,  at  a  point  10^  inches  from  the 
proximal  end,  and,  in  the  absence  of  skilled  surgery, 
had  reunited  with  the  ends  overlapping  for  a  length 
of  four  inches,  the  diameter  of  the  bone  at  that  point 
being  2^  inches.  The  fibula,  which  had  been  likewise 
fractured,  had  also  reunited,  with  its  ends  overlapping 
for  2J  inches.  The  large  majority  of  the  bones  were 
decayed,  and  very  brittle. 

Much  mixed  up  with  the  above  skeleton  was  another 
one,  in  an  even  more  tender  and  decayed  condition ; 
though  from  the — apparently  unmistakeable — cause  of 
death,  and  other  indications  (to  be  mentioned  directly), 
probably  four  or  five  centuries  later  in  date  than  the 
first,  if  we  are  correct  in  considering  that  one  as  the 
original  occupant  of  the  coffin.  This  second  skeleton 
was,  judging  both  by  the  skull,  and  by  such  long 
bones  as  appeared  to  belong,  that  of  a  woman.  The 
skull  measured  7J  inches  in  extreme  length,  and  5f 
inches  in  extreme  breadth  (across  temporal  bones). 
The  nose  was  again  prominent,  and  all  sutures  nearly 
obliterated.  The  external  occipital  crest  was  remark- 
ably prominent — a    full    J  inch  high.      Age  probably 


*  This  was  the  extreme  length,  and  not  that  between  the  two 
articnlar-sarfaces,  and  therefore  the  second  method  mentiosed  by 
Professor  Rolleston  for  arrivinpf  at  a  statnre-estiraate  Cloe.  eit.) 
would  give  a  result  probably  fully  one  inch  too  great  (5ft.  9iin.). 
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somewhere  about  60.  This  skull  lay  by  the  left 
shoulder  of  the  first  skeleton,  but  had  most  likely  been 
so  placed  at  the  last  opening  of  the  coffin.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  skull  was  a  clean  circular  hole  through  the 
parietal  bone;  while  on  the  left  side,  through  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  parietal  and  the  upper  margin 
of  the  occipital,  was  a  much  larger  circular  hole,  the 
edge  of  which,  forming  a  regular  lip,  projected  to  a  very 
pronounced  degree,  outwards.  The  conclusion  was  at 
once  forced  upon  me  that  there  was  only  one  possible 
explanation  oi  these  holes;  and  that  is,  that  the  un- 
fortunate woman  ( ?)  had  met  with  a  violent  death  by 
a  bullet.  This  is  one  reason  for  considering  this  skele- 
ton several  centuries  later  than  the  age  of  the  coffin; 
but  unless  the  casualty  took  place  during  some  skirmish 
in  the  civil  war,  what  forgotten  tragedy  had  we  raked 
up  P  There  was  a  murder  committed  in  the  parish  in 
the  18th  century,  and  we  at  first  had  hopes  that  these 
remains  might  fit  in  as  those  of  the  victim;  but  on 
reference  to  the  Newgate  Calendar  (kindly  furnished 
me  by  a  lady!)  it  turned  out  that  that  was  the  murder 
of  an  old  gentleman  by  his  daughter,  and  that  poison, 
and  not  a  bullet,  had  been  the  instrument. 

The  bones  of  the  two  skeletons  were  so  much  mixed, 
from  previous  disturbances,  that  many  of  them  could 
only  be  assigned  to  the  respective  skulls  by  inference. 
There  were,  however,  of  certain  bones  more  than 
belonged  to  two  persons;  for  instance,  there  was  a 
portion  of  a  left  parietal  bone  belonging  to  neither  of 
the  above  skulls.  There  were  (more  or  less  perfect)  2 
pairs  femora,  2  ditto  tibiae,  5  humeri,  and  2  odd  ulnse — 
one  of  which  was  2  inches  longer  than  the  other;  the 
remaining  long  bones  were  fragmentary. 

Though  it  is  not  impossible  that  these  extra  bones 
represented  the  original  occupant  of  the  coffin,  it  is 
far  more  probable  that  no  third  person  had  been  buried 
in  it,  but  that  a  few  loose  bones  had  found  their  way  in, 
at  one  or  more  of  the  previous  openings. 

The  coffin  also  contained  five  common  pins  of  old 
make,  the  heads  formed  by  twisting  metal  round  the 
end  of  the  stem,  and  which  are,  therefore,  lonjy'or 
than  they  are  broad — the  contrary  to  the  head  of  a 
pin  at  the  present  time.     It  is  possible  these  had  pinned 
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the  grave-clothes  of  the  second  body  (forming  another 
point  in  favour  of  a  comparatively  recent  date  for  this 
skeleton).  Very  many  of  the  bones  were  stained  a  dark 
purple,  in  some  instances  nearly  black,  perhaps  caused 
by  the  dye  out  of  "  woollen  "  which  may  have  wrapped 
the  woman's  body  (forming  another  suggestion  as  to 
approximate  date);  the  left  side  of  her  skull,  upon 
which  side  it  lay,  was  deeply  so  stained.  Many  of  the 
bones  were  covered  with  small  elongated  white  crystals, 
nearly  or  quite  insoluble  in  water. 

There  were  also  in  the  coffin  two  brass-headed  tacks, 
which  had  no  doubt  helped  to  nail  cloth  on  a  wooden 
coffin;  and  which,  together  with  minute  particles  of 
wood  fibre,  and  three  small  fragments  of  (window  P) 
glass,  had  no  doubt  slipped  in  at  one  of  the  aforesaid 
openings.  Several  bones  of  mice,  and  a  couple  of  snail- 
shells  (kindly  identified  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Webb,  as  the 
Cellar  Snail,  Vitrea  cellaria)  showed  the  amount  of  space 
between  the  lid  and  the  coffin  after  it  had  originally 
been  opened. 

The  church  possesses  a  plain  Norman  font;  and  the 
restoration  has  shown  that  the  blocked  north  door, 
whose  circular  head  was  so  covered  with  plaster,  that 
it  looked  suspiciously  like  the  adjoining  18th  century 
work,  is  in  reality  a  Norman  doorway,  with  an  Early 
English  doorway  built  inside  it;  and  a  ver]^  small 
Norman  window,  without  any  ashlar  work  in  it,  was 
discovered  just  to  the  east  of  the  Early  Enfflish  south 
door  which  also  seems  to  have  been  built  inside  a 
pre-existing  Norman  arch.  These  features  are  now 
shown. 

I  have  to  express  my  best  thanks  to  the  Rev.  M. 
Graves,  Vicar  (who  acted  as  a  most  careful  clerk  of 
the  works  throughout  the  restoration  operations),  for 
sending  for  me  directly  the  stone  coffin  was  found, 
and  not  allowing  the  contents  to  be  touched  until  my 
arrival ;  and  to  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Maule  for.  most 
kind  and  painstaking  assistance  in  the  investigation ; 
and  to  Mr.  Forsyth  for  the  drawings  reproduced  as 
plate. 

Alfred  Hexeage  Cocks. 


THE  GIFFARDS. 

PART  II. 

To  continue  an  account  of  the  descendants  of  Walter 
Giffard,  the  hero  of  Senlac,  is  attended  with  much 
difficulty.  The  companion  of  the  Conqueror  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  man  who  distinguished  himself,  not  only 
for  his  conspicuous  valour  during  William's  eventful 
wars,  but  also  by  his  personal  devotion  to  his  leader. 
The  Chroniclers  and  Rhymers  admired  the  bravery  and 
devotion  of  the  aged  Knight,  and  have  left  on  record 
the  striking  incidents  of  his  career  for  the  benefit  of 
succeeding  centuries.  But  though  the  names  of 
GifEard's  son  and  grandson  are  here  and  there  men- 
tioned as  taking  their  part  in  the  conspicuous  events 
of  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.,  they 
did  not  present  the  picturesque  figure  of  the  old  Enight, 
they  were  not  among  the  chief  actors  on  that  momen- 
tous day  when  Harold's  fate  was  sealed,  and  the  old 
order  in  England  was  changed.  They  were  powerful 
Knights,  powerful  both  in  Normandy  and  England, 
yet  their  names  only  occur  incidentally  in  the  works 
of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  the  recognised  historian  of  the 
times.  There  is  not,  therefore,  much  material  for  a 
history  of  these  descendants  of  Walter  Giffard.  Not- 
withstanding this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no 
attempt  has  been  before  made  to  give  a  connected 
account  of  the  three  Giffards  who  were  the  foremost 
figures  in  Buckinghamshire  in  the  period  succeeding 
the  Conquest.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  handed  down  to 
us  of  the  first  Walter  Giffard  it  has  been  of  some 
importance  to  record,  and  whatever  can  be  learnt  of 
the  son  and  grandson  will  be  of  interest,  as  they  both 
bore  the  title  of  Earl  of  Buckingham,  the  creation  of 
that 'Earldom  being  attributed  by  Bishop  Stubbs  pro- 
bably to  William  Rufus,  as  previously  referred  to.  If 
the  Red  King  created  the  Earldom  there  can  be  little 
doubt  it  was  conferred  on  Walter  Giffard,  the  son,  as 
the  elder  Giffard  must  have  died  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  Conqueror, 
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We  have  seen  that  the  Bon  was  at  Senlac,  and  that 
on  the  authority  of  Guy  of  Amiens,  who  gives  their 
names,  he  was  amongst  those  of  unenviable  notoriety 
who,  after  the  battle,  mutilated  the  body  of  Haroldf. 
He  was  young  at  the  time,  but  he  must  have  been 
cruel.  It  will  be  charitable  to  suggest  that  the  foun- 
dation by  him  of  a  religious  house  at  Longueville, 
and  the  grant  of  lands  in  Buckinghamshire  to  that 
house  years  after,  may  have  been  as  an  expiation  for 
a  wanton  and  shameful  act  towards  a  brave  but  fallen 
foe. 

The  first  time  the  name  of  the  second  Giffard  occurs 
in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  was  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Gemot  at  Winchester,  which  Freeman  considers  to 
have  been  the  Easter  Gemot  in  the  third  year  of  the 
King's  reign.    At  that  assembly  the  King,  as  Ordericus 
says,  "  opened  his  mind  "   to  the  gathered  Witan.     He 
reminded  them  that  they  were  aware  of  the  faithless- 
ness   of  his  brother  Robert,  and  of  the  trouble  he  had 
occasioned    him — of    his    having    incited    the    King's 
liegemen  to  rebellion,  and  of  the  conspiracy  to  deprive 
the  King  of  his  crown  and  his  life.      He  depicts  the 
lamentable  state    of    Holy  Church  and    of  Iu)rmandy 
itself  through  his  brother's  misgovemment.     And  he 
rallies   the   assembly   with   these   words — "We    ought 
not,"  he  says,  "  to  suffer  dens  of  robbers  to  exist  in 
Normandy,  and  harass  the  faithful  and  ruin  the  abbeys 
which  our  forefathers  founded  with  so  much  zeal.     The 
whole  country  is  a  prey  to  robbery  and  murder."     The 
King  then  invites  the  assembly  to   consult  together, 
and  if  they  approve  he  proposes  to  send  over  an  army 
to    Normandy    and    make    reprisals    for    the  mischief 
occasioned.*     The  Witan  readily  fall  in  with  the  King's 
projects  of  invasion,  and  Ordericus  gives  us  the  names  of 
the  great  nobles,  the  possessors  of  castles  in  Normandy, 
who  gave  in  their  adherence  to  the  King.     The  first 
was  Stephen  d'Aumale,  a  nephew  of  the   Conqueror, 
the  lord  of  the  Castle  on  the  borders  of  Normandy, 
rising  above  the  river  Bresle,  a  fortress  so  important 
as  to  have  been  strengthened  at  the  royal  expense,  and 
garrisoned  by  the  King.     The  names  of  the  other  nobles 
roeorded  bv  Ordericus  are  Gerard  de  Goumai,  who,  it  is 

*  Ord.  Vit.,  B.  viii.,  oh.  ix. 
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said,  put  into  the  King's  hands  his  Castle,  called  La 
Ferte-en-Brai-Gallefontaine,  and  all  his  other  fortresses. 
The  other  nobles  who  gave  in  their  adhesion  were 
Robert  Count  d'Eu,  Walter  GifPard,  and  Ralph  de 
Mortemer.  With  these  "  almost  all,"  Ordericus  adds, 
"  who  lived  in  the  country  beyond  the  Seine  as  far 
as  the  sea  leagued  themselves  with  the  English,  and 
were  supplied  by  the  King  with  large  sums  of  money 
to  enable  them  to  fortify  tneir  residences  and  arm  their 
Vassals." 

Here  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  nobles 
Ordericus  names  had  a  double  purpose  in  making 
common  cause  with  the  Red  King.  They  had  to  con- 
sider the  security  of  their  possessions  both  in  Normandy 
and  England.  This  was  clearly  the  case  with  Walter 
Giffard.  He  was  Count  of  Longueville  and  also  Earl 
of  Buckingham.  His  English  possessions  were  vast, 
and  it  would  have  been  in  him  the  height  of  impolicy 
not  to  have  espoused  the  King's  cause. 

But  at  this  point  we  have  to  consider  who  the  Walter 
Giffard  was  to  whom  Ordericus  refers.  Freeman  falls 
into  an  error  in  assuming  it  was  the  "  old  Walter 
Giffard  " — "  the  aged  warrior  of  Arques  and  Senlac."* 
It  is  going  over  ground  already  occupied  in  again 
alluding  to  the  death  of  the  first  Walter  Giffard.  His 
son,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  previous  paper,  on  the 
authority  of  Doyle,  appears  to  have  succeeded  him 
before  1084.  That  the  father  died  within  twenty  years 
of  Senlac  is  more  than  a  mere  conjecture.  He  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  an  aged  warrior  at  that  battle,  too  feeble 
to  bear  the  consecrated  standard.  Everything  points 
to  the  improbability  of  his  joining  in  the  King's  plans 
for  the  invasion  of  Normandy  twenty-three  years  after 
the  Conquest  of  England.  The  confusion  in  the 
identity  of  the  Giffards  has  arisen  from  the  mistake 
often  made  of  assuming  that  there  were  two  instead 
of  three  Walter  Giffards  in  succession. 

The  second  time  Giffard  is  alluded  to  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus  was,  on  the  authority  of  Freeman,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  vacancy  of  the  abbey  of  Bath  by 
the  death  of  its  abbot,  JElfsigre.  Bishop  John  of 
Somerset,  whose  seat  was  at  Wells,  obtained  the  vacant 

•  ♦*The  reitfn  of  William  Rufus,"  by  B.  A.  Freeman.  Vol.  i.  p.  231. 
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office  to  himBelf  and  his  successors  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bishopric  of  Somerset.  The  grant  was  made  at 
Winchester,  and  was  afterwards  confirmed  at  an 
assembly  at  Dover,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
in  January,  1091,  the  iourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Rufus. 
A  long  list  of  names  is  appended  to  the  grant,  and 
amongst  the  Earls  and  Counts  the  name  of  Walter 
occurs.  "  Earl  Walter,"  says  Freeman,  "  must  be 
Walter  GifEard,  created  Earl  of  Buckingham  by  Rufus." 
(he  refers  to  Stubbs'  Const.  Hist.  I.,  361).  It  does  not 
appear  that  Giffard  actually  siffned,  or  rather  made 
his  cross  to  the  grant,  but  tne  document  is  important, 
as  it  is,  we  believe,  the  first  evidence  forthcoming  of 
the  creation  of  the  Earldom  of  Buckingham.* 

We  have  to  wade  through  much  of  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  Rufus,  totally  disconnected  with  Buckingham- 
shire, if  we  are  to  throw  any  light  on  the  lives  of  the 
Giffards.  It  must  ever  be  remembered  that  they  were 
Normans,  and  that  where  we  may  expect  to  find  them, 
the  country  where  their  interests  will  naturally  be 
centred,  would  be  in  Normandy.  It  will  be  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Red  King's  second  Norman  campaign, 
in  1094,  that  the  name  of  the  second  Giffard  occurs 
again  in  history. 

In  consequence  of  a  challenge  from  Robert,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  an  assembly  was  held  at  Gloucester,  and  a 
second  invasion  of  Normandy  was  determined.  The 
King  and  his  Court,  with  his  army,  repaired  to 
Hastings  in  Febriiary,  1094,  from  whence  it  was  in- 
tended that  the  fieet  should  sail.  They  waited  there 
for  some  time  for  the  north  wind  to  blow,  and  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1094,  the  King  landed  in  Normandy. 
Attempts  were  made  at  a  meeting  between  the  King 
and  the  Duke  to  settle  their  disputes,  but  in  vain,  and 
the  brothers,  as  Freeman  says,  "  parted  in  greater  anger 
than  ever."  Freeman  gives  an  account  of  the  King's 
strategy,  and  particularly  of  the  Castles  of  which  he 
had  gained  possession  and  garrisoned  in  different  parts 
of  Normandy,  far  away  from  one  another,  proving  his 
powerful  grasp  over  the  dukedom.  We  do  not  follow 
out  the  course  of  the  invasion,  but  merely  refer  to  its 

•  See  Freeman's  "  Reign  of  William  Rnf as,"  Vol.  1,  p.  137.  and 
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termination.  Philip  of  France  joined  his  forces  with 
those  of  Robert ;  the  combined  army  extended  its  march 
to  Longueville,  the  stronghold  of  the  Gifiards.  There 
Bufus  sent  his  emissaries,  and  by  a  large  bribe  induced 
Philip  to  break  up  the  army  and  to  return  to  France. 
Freeman  gives  the  names  of  the  Bed  King's  Norman 
supporters  in  this  invasion,  with  some  accounts  of  each 
of  these  nobles.  In  this  account  he  says: — ''Nor  do 
we  wonder  to  find  in  the  same  list — for  he  was  Earl 
of  Buckingham  as  well  as  Lord  of  Longueville — the 
name  of  Walter  GifEard,  him  who  appeared  as  an  aged 
man  forty  years  before."  And  in  concluding  his  de- 
scription of  the  notable  adherents  of  the  King,  he  thus 
writes :  — "  These  men  all  left  the  world  in  the  year 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing  (1094),  and  left  the 
hoary  Earl  of  Buckingham  to  be  for  eight  years  longer 
the  representative  of  an  earlier  day.  The  hands  which, 
eight-and-twenty  years  before,  had  been  too  feeble  to 
bear  the  banner  of  the  apostle,  were  still,  it  would 
seem,  ready  to  do  whatever  was  still  found  for  them 
to  do  in  the  service  of  the  Red  King."  In  the  expres- 
sion "  it  would  seem "  one  cannot  but  realise  that 
Freeman  writes  with  evident  incredulity  that  the  elder 
Giffard  was  one  of  the  actors  in  this  Normandy  inva- 
sion— that  he  could  have  lived  on  for  thirty-six  years 
after  the  battle  of  Senlac  is  an  impossible  proposition ; 
but  the  difficulty  with  Freeman  was  that  he  was  only 
dealing  with  two  GifEards — father  and  son,  that  the 
last  of  the  GifEards  was,  according  to  Orderic,  as  it  will 
be  remembered,  a  child  at  the  death  of  his  father,  who 
died  in  1102,  and  that  he  had  therefore  to  prolong  the 
life  of  the  fathef  to  account  for  the  GifEard  who  figures 
as  one  of  the  supporters  of  Rufus  on  the  occasion  of 
the  second  invasion  of  Normandy.  He  fell  into  the 
error,  common  to  many  learned  authorities,  of  recog- 
nizing only  two  instead  of  three  generations  of  GifEards.* 
Our  aim  will  be  to  bring  to  light  any  incidents 
in  the  period  to  which  our  attention  is  directed 
that  may  be  associated  with  the  descendants  of  the 
first  Giffard,  for  these  will  indirectly  be  of  interest 
in  the  history  of  our  county.     And  there  is  one,  in 


•  For  th«  fall  accotiiit  of  this  8econ«1  invasion  of  Normandy,  see 
Freeman's  "  Reign  of  William  Rnfus,"  Vol.  i.,  p.  434,  et  seq. 
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which  the  second  Giffard  figures,  at  a  festival  in  the 
King's  new  hall  at  Westminster.  This  hall  had  been 
erected  by  Bufus  to  his  own  glory,  as  ^  memento  of 
his  reign,  to  form  a  part  of  his  royal  palace,  not  as  we 
now  see  it,  with  its  marvellous  timber  roof  and  wide 
expanse,  for  the  original  building  had  two  rows  of 
pillars  down  the  centre.  We  can  imagine  from  the 
space  it  occupied,  however,  that  it  was  a  noble  building, 
as  the  Norman  builder  left  it,  stern  and  impressive  in 
design. 

On  this  new  hall  it  must  be  remembered  that  large 
sums  spent  on  its  erection  and  on  the  Tower  of  London 
were  exacted  from  an  oppressed  nation.  Fabyan  says: 
"  The  King  filled  the  spiritualitie  and  temporalitie 
with  unreasonable  taskys  and  tributys,  the  which  he 
spent  upon  the  Towre  of  London  and  the  makynge  of 
Westminster  Hall."  On  his  return  from  Normandy  at 
the  end  of  the  French  War,  "  when  he  saw  the  Hall  of 
Westminster  y^  he  had  caused  to  be  buylded  he  was 
therewith  discontented,  yt  it  was  so  lytle.  Wherefore, 
as  it  is  rehersed  of  some  wryters,  he  entended,  if  he 
had  lyved,  to  have  made  a  larger  and  y*  to  have  served 
for  a  chamber."*  This  is  Matthew  Paris's  account :  — 
**  In  the  same  year  King  William,  on  returning  from 
Normandy  into  England,  held  for  the  first  time  his 
Court  in  the  new  hall  at  Westminster.  Having  entered 
to  inspect  it  with  a  large  military  retinue,  some  persons 
remarked  that  '  it  was  too  large,  and  larger  than  it 
should  have  been.'  The  King  replied  that  *  it  was  not 
half  so  large  as  it  should  have  been,  and  that  it  was 
only  a  bed-chamber  in  comparison  with  the  building 
wb^ch  he  intended  to  make.'  "t 

The  new  hall  was  completed  in  time  for  the  Whitsun- 
tide feast  on  the  19th  May,  1099,  and  there  the  King 
held  his  banquet  to  celebrate  its  erection.  The  King 
first  went  to  the  Minster  to, pay  his  devotions,  and  from 
thence  he  came  to  the  banquet  at  the  New  Hall,  wearing 
the  crown  that  had  been  placed  on  his  head  at  the 
Minister.   Geffrei  Gaimar,  in  his  "  Lestorie  des  Engles," 

•  "  The  History  of  the  ancient  Palace  and  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminafer,"  by  E.  W.  Bradley  and  John  Britton, 
pp.  17  and  18,  quoting  Fubyan's  Chronicles,  p.  252,  edit.  1811. 

t  Matt.  Paris,  p.  51,  edit.  1589. 
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gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  feast.  He  refers  to 
it  as  taking  place  after  the  second  War  of  Maine,  but 
in  reality  it  was  before  that  second  war,  the  date  of 
which  was  in  June,  1099.  William  kept  Whitsuntide 
in  Westminster  Hall  both  in  1099  and  1100.  The 
former  was,  as  already  mentioned,  the  feast  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  the  building  of  this  hall.  The  Anglo- 
Norman  Shymer  speaks  of  the  feast  as  held  in  the 
new  hall.  Freeman  gives  an  account  of  the  banquet 
as  held  the  month  before  the  second  War  of  Maine.t 

Probably  this  was  the  occasion  of  all  others  in  his 
reign  when  the  Bed  King  felt  his  royal  power,  and 
displayed  it  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects.  Freeman  refers 
to  the  presence  of  King  Eadgar  of  Scotland  as  bearing 
the  sword  of  State  before  his  superior  Lord,  though  he 
admits  the  statement  is  of  doubtful  authority.  Oaimar 
does  not  refer  to  the  Scotch  King,  but  he  says  the  Kings 
of  Wales  and  many  Earls  and  Dukes  were  there. 
In  describing  the  splendour  of  the  entertainment,  he 
speaks  of  three  hundred  ushers  richly  attired  as  con- 
ducting the  Barons  to  their  seats. 

It  was  a  strange  function,  for  with  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  conspicuous 
lack  of  dignity  on  the  part  both  of  king  and  guests, 
and  this  absence  of  self-respect  and  self-restraint  on  the 
part  of  Rufus,  though  such  as  we  might  have  antici- 
pated, is  forcibly  pictured  to  us.  Many  a  nobleman  the 
King  knighted,  and  with  them  Giffard,  who  in  the 
illegitimate  line  was  his  kinsman.  We  are  following 
Gaimar.  Amongst  those  knighted  were  thirty  youths, 
who,  adopting  the  effeminate  fashion  of  the  reign,  had 
been  accustomed  to  wear  long  hair.  Giffard  cut  their 
locks.  He  had  his  own  locks  shorn.  All  presented 
themselves  at  the  feast  with  their  hair  cut.  It  would 
seem  that  these  young  men  were  Giffard's  retainers, 
who  had  been  waiting  about  the  Court  to  no  purpose, 
for  Gaimar  savs:  — 

"All  had  their  hair  ont. 
For  their  lord  was  wroth, 
Because  he  tarried  there  a  moDth 
Before  the  KiDg  gave  them  arms." 

This  was  the  first  occasion  that  the  young  men  of  the 
Court  appeared  with  their  locks  shorn.     The  King  at 

t  See  "Reign  of  William  Rufus,"  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  264-265. 
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first  laughed  at  their  appearance,  and  these  young 
knights  were  evidently  victims  of  his  mocking  jokes. 
But  when  he  made  it  understood  that  he  commended 
the  fashion — "  took  it  as  a  courtesy  " — there  was,  Gaimar 
continues,  indeed  a  cropping.  More  than  three  hundred 
courtiers  had  their  locks  shorn,  and  they  never  appeared 
at  Court  again  with  long  hair.  In  the  narration  (iiffard 
is  specially  singled  out  as  a  prominent  character. 
Oaimar  goes  out  of  his  way  to  mention — "  The  second 
month  that  Oiffard  came  the  King  held  the  feast." 
It  was  a  feast  never  to  be  forgotten,  the  first  held  in 
the  New  Hall,  memorable  for  the  many  of  his  guests 
the  King  knighted.  The  splendour  of  the  royal  enter- 
tainment was  such  that  it  must  have  infected  the 
populace.     Thus  the  account  of  it  concludes — 

*'  So  richly  he  knif^hted  them 
That  for  ever  it  will  be  spoken  of, 
For  these  and  others  he  did  so  much 
That  all  London  shone. 
What  shall  I  say  of  this  feast  P 
So  rioh  was  this  feast  it  oould  not  be  more  so." 

It  appears  without  doubt  from  the  account  of  the 
banquet  handed  down  to  us  that  Oiifard  took  a  promi- 
nent, though,  to  our  modern  notions,  a  ridiculous  part 
on  this  memorable  occasion.* 

It  was  not  long  after  the  revels  at  the  New  Hall  that 
the  King  had  to  reign,  for  at  the  close  of  the  month  of 
July,  1100,  Rufus  died  in  the  New  Forest,  the  actual 
occasion  of  whose  death  has  been  and  ever  will  be  in 
our  English  History  a  theme  for  conjecture.  But  there 
is  one  incident  before  the  King's  death  which  needs 
recording.  Maine  had  been  especially  the  scene  of  the 
wars  of  Rufus.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the 
account  of  the  varied  struggles  and  fortunes  of  these 
T^ars,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  June 
of  1099  Le  Mans  was  in  the  hands  of  the  King's  troops. 
The  King  was  far  away  in  England,  and  Helias,  the 
Count  of  Maine,  considered  it  an  opportune  time  to 

•  "  Laisson  dico,  del  rei  parlom. 
La  fpste  tint,  com  baron, 
Mais  nai  laisir  de  tut  retraire 
La  grant  riohesse  kil  fist  faire, 
Ke  les  grant  dons  kil  donast. 
Maint  geutil  horn  i  adubat. 
Od  sul  Griffard  le  Peiteuin, 
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recover  Le  Mans.  He  came  to  it  with  a  great  force. 
Gaimar  says:  "On  all  sides  round  they  sat  down." 
Helias  was  successful;  Le  Mans  was  re-taken,  though 
the  King's  garrison  were  not  driven  out,  but  secured 
themselves  in  the  fortresses  of  the  city.  A  messenger 
was  sent  with  all  speed  to  the  King  to  tell  of  the  dis- 
aster. Gaimar  says  he  found  him  at  Brockenhurst,  at 
the  head  of  the  New  Forest,  where  he  sat  at  his  dinner ; 
whilst  Ordericus  describes  him  at  the  time  as  riding  with 
his  attendant.  We  follow  Gaimar.  When  the  King  rose 
from  his  meat  the  messenger  came  before  him.  The 
King  asked  him,  How  goes  it  P  How  fare  my  knights 
whom  I  left  in  Le  Mans  the  other  day  P  "  Sir/'  said 
he,  "  they  are  besieged.  The  siege  extends  as  far  as 
the  bridge.  On  all  sides  of  the  ci^  are  the  Angevins 
quartered.  More  than  a  thousand  tents  are  spread. 
Never  was  such  pride  seen.  Each  day  they  set  up 
his  complete  belief  in  his  knights,  his  reverence  for 

Ki  de  Barbastre  ert  son  oosin, 
Adnbat  11  trente  vallez, 
Trenobe  aaeit  lar  tapes. 
I'restnz  ourent  lea  tops  trenohei, 
Car  lar  seignar  fa  ooraoei 
Par  sal  vn  maia  kil  demorat, 
Ke  li  reifl  armes  ne  lar  donat. 
Lai  e  sa  gent  fist  estaper, 
Lea  taps  trenohez  a  oart  aler. 
Co  f  arent  les  primers  valles 
Ki  firent  trencher  lar  tapes. 
Li  reis  sen  rist,  si  sen  gpabat, 
A  carteisie  le  tar  tamat, 
E  qaant  li  reis  en  bien  le  tint 
De  ses  valles  desi  ka  vint 
Se  taperent  tat  easement. 
Ore  fa  enoart  lestaaoement, 
Plas  de  treis  cent  sen  estaaoerent 
Yno  pais  en  oart  ne  la  leisserent. 
El  seoand  mais  ke  Giffart  vint 
Li  reis  icele  feste  tint. 
Si  richement  les  adaba 
Ke  taz  iorz  parle  enserra. 
Dices  e  daltres  taat  en  fist 
Ke  totes  Londres  en  resplendist. 
Ke  dirraie  diceste  feste  P 
Si  ricbe  fa,  plas  ne  poat  estre." 

"Lestorie  des  Engrles  solam  la  Translacion  Maistre  Geffrei 
Gaimar,"  edited  by  Sir  T.  Daffas  Hardy  and  C.  T.  Martin, 
6077  to  6110. 
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gallows  whereon  to  hang  knights  and  soldiers  and 
townsmen."  The  messenger  then  hands  a  letter  to  the 
King,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  send  succour  to  the 
city.  The  Aing,  stirred  with  grief,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  Chaimar  continues,  leapt  on  his  horse  and  rode 
straight  to  Southampton,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  be 
mustered  and  to  follow  him.  With  a  select  few  the 
King  came  to  the  sea,  and  though  the  wind  was  against 
him,  he  was  not  deterred.  The  steersman  asked  him  if 
he  would  risk  his  life  on  the  sea  with  a  contrary  wind. 
*'  Brother,"  said  the  King,  "  hold  your  peace.  You 
never  saw  a  King  drowned.  Nor  shall  I  be  now  the 
first.  Set  your  ships  afloat;"  and  so  they  sailed,  and 
arrived  at  fearfleur.*  On  the  authority  of  Orderic,  the 
King  lands  at  Touques,  and  rides  on  to  the  Castle  of 
Bonneville.  William  of  Malmsbury  gives  a  short 
account  of  the  messenger  bringing  tiaings  to  the  King 
of.  the  siege  of  Le  Mans,  and  of  the  King's  promptitude 
in  reaching  the  sea;  and  he  significantly  tells  of  the 
King's  reliance  on  his  followers.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  I 
know  the  temper  of  the  young  men  of  my  kingdom, 
they  will  even  brave  shipwreck  to  come  to  me."t  And 
here  our  interest  centres  in  one  of  those  followers  of 
the  King,  who  readily  gave  his  help  to  rescue  Le  Mans 
from  the  victorious  Helias. 

Gaimar  speaks  of  the  King's  knights  as  rich  and  well- 
equipped.  Among  them  was  no  poverty.  Of  his  sol- 
diers he  had  more  than  enough,  kept  at  the  King's 
expense  for  his  royal  pleasure,  and  then  Gaimar 
describes  his  Barons,  and  singles  out  some  for  special 
praise.     He  continues : 

"  To  the  Kin^  there  came  to  give  aid 
Walter  GifFard  and  the  Earl  of  Eu, 
Their  Knights  were  no  wise  few. 
Earl  William,  be  of  Everenz, 
He  and  Enstace  of  Dreuz 
Came  to  the  King  with  many  men, 
At  Barflenr  they  waited  for  his  host."  J 

The  King  seems  to  have  had  the  power  of  attracting 
the  soldier  to  his  cause,  for  with  all  his  faults  the 
redeeming  feature  of  his  character  was  his  chivalry, 


*  "  Lestorie  des  Engles  la  Translacion,"  6792  to  5840. 
f  "  William  of  Malmebary,  B.  iv.,  o.  i. 
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knightly  honour.  Numbers  flocked  from  beyond  the 
sea  to  join  his  army,  but  the  news  of  the  King's  collect- 
ing his  forces  for  the  march  on  Maine  struck  terror 
among  the  followers  of  Helias,  and,  as  Gaimar  quaintly 
says :  — 

"When  the  Angeyins  knew  it, 
And  the  people  of  Maine,  one  momingr  early 
They  went  off,  they  did  a  very  wise  thingp. 

In  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Le  Mans  it  is  a  curious 
incident  to  be  noted  that  Qaimar  does  not  style  Giffard 
as  an  Earl.  This  omission  adds  to  the  perplexity  of 
establishing  with  certainty  the  date  of  the  creation  of 
the  earldom. 

The  reign  of  Rufus  has  now  closed,  and  we  can 
follow  the  career  of  the  second  Walter  Giffard  for  a 
very  short  time  durine  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The  only 
rift  in  the  cloud  that  discloses  something  of  the 
character  of  our  hero  is  the  occasion  of  the  great  feast 
at  the  New  Hall  of  Westminster.  GifEard  seems  to  have 
taken,  according  to  Gaimar,  as  we  have  seen,  a  leading 
part  at  the  function.  His  cropping  the  hair  of  the 
young  gallants  of  the  Court  would  suggest  that  he  was 
a  leader  of  fashioi^  by  royal  favour ;  that  he  could  not 
have  attempted  such  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  those 
who  were  to  be  the  King's  guests  unless  he  were  assured 
of  a  certain  influence  with  his  royal  master.  Gaimar 
leads  us  to  believe,  from  his  account  of  the  Whitsun 
feast,  and  from  another  incident  already  noticed,  that 
Giffard  was  a  prominent  courtier  in  the  time  of  Bufus, 
a  character  with  some  rough  humour  about  him,  and 
therefore  one  who,  we  can  readily  understand,  would 
be  among  the  welcome  companions  of  the  Red  King. 

There  was  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the 
government  of  England  when  Henry  I.  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  He  succeeded  to  it  with  the  hearty  will 
of  the  English  people,  but  with  a  divided  allegiance 

J  "  Al  rei  en  vout  pur  fere  aie 
Walter  Giffard  e  li  quens  d'ov^ 
Lnr  oheualers  ne  farent  mie  pov. 
Li  qnens  Willam  oil  d'Evriwes 
II  e  Eustaoe  de  Driwes 
Yindrent  al  rei  od  mult  fsrrant  gent, 
A  Barbeflet  son  ost  atent." 

"  Lestorie  des  Engles  la  Translacion,"  5898  to  5904. 
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among  the  Norman  nobles.  They  dreaded  a  return  to 
order  and  the  reversal  of  the  misrule  of  Bufus.  The 
English  hailed  the  crowning  of  Henry  at  Westminster. 
He  was  a  king  bom  on  English  soil,  and  who  could 
speak  the  language  of  his  people.  On  the  eve  of  his 
coronation,  and  immediately  after  the  choice  of  the 
Witan,  he  appointed,  as  the  chroniclers  tell  us,  William 
Giffard  to  the  See  of  Winchester,  which  had  been  kept 
in  the  hands  of  William  since  1098.  Orderic  says  he  had 
been  the  chancellor  of  the  dead  king.*  It  is  generally 
believed  that  this  William  GKffard  was  of  the  family 
of  the  Giffards,  Lords  of  Longueville  and  Earls  of 
Buckingham.  The  Bishop  built  a  palace,  which 
belonged  to  the  See  of  Winchester,  known  as  Win- 
chester House,  in  Southwark;  its  situation  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  "  near  the  west  end  of  St.  Mary 
Overie's  Church,"  long  since  demolished,  and  the  site 
converted  into  streets.  He  also  founded  the  Chiirch  of 
St.  Mary,  Southwark,  for  Canons  Regular,  in  the  year 
1106.  DifiPerences  between  Anselm,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Henry  delayed  GifFard's  consecration 
till  1107.  He  then  held  his  See  for  twenty-one  years, 
Ttnd,  dying  in  1128,  was  buried  in  his  own  Cathedral.t 
The  important  act  which  inaugurated  Henry's  reign 
was  the  framing  and  signing  his  famous  Charter.  The 
alteration  effected  in  the  tenure  of  land  by  that  Charter 
was  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  those  times.  This 
is  not  the  occasion  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  framing 
of  the  Charter,  but  a  few  words  of  explanation  may  be 
of  interest.  Freeman  refers  to  the  secret  of  the  mis- 
rule of  Rufus.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle.  The  King,  the  chronicler  says,  would  be, 
according  to  a  system  of  rules  he  had  established,  the 
heir  of  every  man,  so  that,  in  the  words  of  Freeman, 
"  The  estate  of  the  minor  heir  was  to  be  made  a  prey ; 
he  was  himself  to  be  begged  and  granted  and  sold  like 
an  ox  or  an  ass.     The  heiress,  maid  or  widow,  was  in 


*  "  Gaillelmo  oog'nomento  Gifardo,  qui  defuDcti  regis  canoellarius 
faerat,  Guentanad  arbis  cathedram  coramisit."  (See  Orderions 
Vitalis,  translated  by  Tbomas  Forester,  B.  x.,  oh.  xw.) 

f  See  "  History  and  Antiqaities  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Winchester,"  becrun  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  con- 
tinued by  Samuel  Gale  1715,  pp.  35-97. 
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the  like  sort  to  be  begged  and  granted,  sold  into  un- 
willing wedlock,  or  else  forced  to  pay  the  price  which 
a  chivalrous  tenure  demanded  for  the  right  either  to 
remain  unmarried  or  to  marry  according  to  her  own 
will.  The  bishopric  or  the  abbey  was  to  be  left  without 
a  pastor,  and  its  lands  were  to  be  let  to  farm  for  the 
King's  profit,  because  the  King  would  be  the  heir  of 
the  priest  as  well  as  of  the  layman."*  It  was  the 
object  of  Henry's  Charter  to  make  provisions  for  the 
reiorm  of  the  abuses  of  the  last  reign  as  to  the  tenure 
of  land,  and  its  other  provisions,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  by  which  the  King  kept  the  forests  in  his 
own  hands,  manifest  an  enlightened  desire  to  deal  in 
a  liberal  spirit  with  his  new  subjects,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  last  reign,  we  have 
lingered  on  the  subject  of  the  famous  Charter  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  the  mention  of  the  witnesses  to  the 
document,  which  was  sealed  by  the  King  on  the  day 
of  his  coronation.  The  witnesses  were  Maurice,  Bishop 
of  London;  Gundulf,  Bishop  of  Rochester;  William 
Giffard,  Bishop  Elect  of  Winchester;  Henry,  Earl  of 
Warwick;  Simon,  Earl  of  Northampton;  Walter 
Gifiard;  Robert  of  Montfort;  Roger  Bigod;  and 
Henry  of  Port.  The  fewness  of  the  names,  it  is  sug- 
gested by  Freeman,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  death  of  Bufus,  followed  by  the 
immediate  coronation  of  Henry.  (The  names  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Select  Charters,  98.) 

Bapin  tells  us  that  several  copies  of  this  Charter 
were  transcribed  and  deposited  in  the  principal 
Monasteries  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  and  tnat 
there  were  as  many  copies  transcribed  as  there  were 
counties,  the  copies  being  sent  to  Abbies  in  each  county, 
and  yet,  although  Ma?na  Carta  was  founded  on  the 
Charter  of  Henry,  it  seems  to  have  been  very  difficult 
to  find  a  copy  of  the  latter  in  the  reign  of  John. 
Matthew  Paris  gives  a  transcript  of  the  copy  sent  into 
Herefordshire,  t  Walter  Giffard,  it  is  true,  witnessed 
to  Henry's  Charter,  but  he  was  one  among  the  great 
Norman  nobles  who  had  their  misgivings   as  to  the 


*  See  Freeman's  "  Reign  of  William  Rnfus,"  Vol.  i.,   pp.  335- 

336,  and  qnotation  from  Chron.  Petrib.  1100. 
t  See  Rapin's  "  History  of  England."  Vol.  i.,  Book  vi.,  p.  191. 
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results  of  good  goyemment,  and  how  it  would  afled 
their  personal  interests.  They  may  have  had  vast 
estates  in  England,  but  so  they  had  in  Normandy. 
Would  not  the  misrule  of  Robert  be  more  likely  to 
promote  their  objects  of  personal  aggrandizement  than 
a  reign  of  law,  so  clearly  foreshadowed  in  Henry's 
Charter  ? 

A  plot  was  contriving  to  place  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  the  great 
nobles  had  all  the  facilities  for  carrying  out  their  in- 
trigues, since  their  opportunities  were  rendered  easy  for 
passing  from  England  to  Normandy  on  the  plea  that 
their  estates  required  their  presence.  Robert  invaded 
England  in  1101,  at  the  instigation  of  these  nobles, 
some  of  whose  names  Orderict  nas  handed  down  to  us. 
The  invitation  was  to  collect  a  fleet  and  cross  over  to 
England.  The  names  we  have  are  Robert  de  Beldsme, 
and  his  two  brothers,  Roger  and  Amulph ;  William  de 
Warren,  Earl  of  Surrey;  Ivo  of  Grantmesnil,  Robert 
Fitz-Ilbert,  and  Walter  Gicard.  In  reproducing  the 
names  of  disaffected  nobles,  Freeman  concludes  the 
list  of  those  who  were  in  direct  commimication  with 
the  Duke  by  remarking — "  And  we  are  somewhat  sur- 

!>rised  to  find  on  the  same  list,  now  at  the  end  of  his 
ong  life,  the  aged  Walter  Giffard,  Lord  of  Longue- 
ville,  and  Earl  of  Buckingham."}  We  can  quite 
realise  that  in  contemplating  the  longevity  of  the  first 
Walter  GifEard,  the  eminent  historian  must  have  been 
perplexed.  Anselm  the  Primate  and  all  the  Bishops 
were,  with  the  English  people,  united  against  a  Norman 
invasion.  Orderic  gives  a  particular  account  of  Robert's 
coming  into  England,  and  contrasts  it  with  his  father's 
invasion,  the  latter  landed  by  his  own  strength,  whilst 
the  former  by  the  subtle  help  of  traitors.  We  do  not 
follow  the  fruitless  results  oi  Robert's  invasion,  which 
are  a  matter  of  history.  All  we  are  now  interested  in 
is  the  action  of  the  nobles,  whose  purposes  were  com- 
pletely thwarted,  the  advent  of  Robert  having  been  the 
occasion  for  securely  establishing  Henry  on  the  throne 
of  England. 


t  "  OrdericuB  Vitalis,"  B.  x.  oh.  xviii. 

J  Freeman's  "  Reign  of  William  Rufus,"  Vol.  ii.,  p.  395. 
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The  next  reference  chronologically  to  a  GifEard  is  that 
in  the  fleet  of  Magnus,  King  of  Norway,  in  his  last 
invasion  of  Ireland,  one  who  bore  the  great  name  of 
Gifiard  was  with  the  King.  The  expedition,  according 
to  Orderic,  was  designed  against  Ireland,  but  the  Manx 
Chronicle  informs  us  that  Magnus  plundered  Ireland 
on  his  way  to  Man,  and  that  Man  and  the  other  islands 
connected  with  it  were  the  object  of  the  conquest.  Now 
it  appears  that  this  expedition  took  place  in  the  year 
1102,  and  it  was  in  uiat  year,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
second  GifEard  died.  There  is  nothing  beyond  the  name 
to  connect  him  with  the  invasion  of  Magnus.  We  may 
therefore,  we  think,  safely  dismiss  the  idea  that  in 
naming  a  Giffard  the  Earl  of  Buckingham  is  intended 
by  the  chronicler  in  this  account  of  the  expedition  of 
the  Norwegian  King. 

In  the  previous  article  on  the  Giffards  some  account 
has  been  given  of  the  marriage  of  the  second  Walter 
Gifiard  to  Agnes,  who  was  apparently  the  daughter 
of  Gerard  Fl^itell,  and  sister  of  William  Bishop  of 
Evereux,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that  the  third 
Walter  Giffard,  one  of  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  was 
not  bom  till  fifteen  years  after  the  nuptials.  That 
Agnes  appeared  to  be  a  woman  of  considerable  force 
of  character,  the  early  death  of  her  husband  giving  her, 
on  the  authority  of  Orderic,  the  charge  of  her  son, 
whose  education  she  undertook  with  great  solicitude, 
and  that  she  managed  his  vast  estates  with  singular 
prudence.  Mention  has  also  been  made,  derived  from 
the  same  authority,  of  the  influence  she  exercised  over 
Robert  Duke  of  Normandy. 

We  should  now  turn  to  the  better  side  of  the  character 
of  the  second  GifEard.  An  act  which  made  his  memory 
to  be  gratefully  remembered  after  his  death  was  the 
foundation,  in  the  year  1084,  of  the  Priory  of  Clugniac 
monks  at  Long^eville,  near  Dieppe,  of  which  town  he 
was  the  Earl.  The  Priory  was  dedicated  to  St.  Faith. 
Orderic  says  the  monks  after  his  death  paid  great 
honours  to  his  memory,  and  commended  his  soul  to 
God  by  incessant  prayers,  mindful  of  the  benefits  they 
richly  enjoyed  through  his  foundation  at  Longueville.* 
We  find  that  he  and  Agnes,  his  wife,  bestowed  the 

*  "  Orderioos  Vitalis,"  B.  xi„  oh.  iv. 
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Manor  of  Newton  or  Tfewington  and  other  lands  in 
Buckinghamshire  on  the  Priory  at  Longueville,  but  the 
Priory  was  to  be  more  richly  endowed  by  his  son  and 
Ermengard  his  wife,  as  their  Confirmation  Charter  dis- 
closes. By  the  original  donors  Newton  LongueTille 
became  a  cell  to  the  Norman  Priory,  and  this  explains 
one  of  the  names  which  the  parish  still  bears.*  Ducarel 
says:  The  founder  also  ^ave  to  this  Priory  (Longue- 
Tille) many  churches,  besides  lands  and  castles  in  Eng- 
land. Among  these  latter  was  that  of  Newington 
Longueville  in  the  County  of  Buckingham,  where 
subsequently  was  established  a  Priory  resembling  that 
in  Normandy.t  We  propose  to  refer  more  in  detail  to 
the  Confirmation  Charter  in  specially  alluding  to  the 
third  Walter  Giffard.  Orderic  gives  a  precise  account 
of  the  death  of  the  second  Walter,  the  date  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  July  15,  1102.  He  makes  it  clear 
that  he  died  in  England,  bearing  at  the  time  of  his 
death  the  title  of  Earl  of  Buckingham;  that  his  body 
was,  by  his  own  direction,  brought  over  to  Normandy, 
and  bxiried  at  the  entrance  of  the  Church  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  at  Longueville,  the  church  of  his  own 
foundation.  There,  too,  were  buried  his  wife  Agnes 
and  his  son,  the  third  Walter.  Orderic  has  preserved 
the  epitaph  to  his  tomb,  which  he  mentions  was  in- 
scribed on  the  wall,  adorned  with  frescos.     It  is  as 

follows :  — 

*'  Signa  Gifardomm  Gnaltems  ingeniionim, 
Qnaa  meruit  vivenB  biuta,  sepnltna  habet. 
Tempi!  fundator  prfesentis  et  eedifioator. 
Hoc  velnt  in  proprio  oonditus  est  tamolo. 
Qai  se  magnificnm  PatrisBqne  probavit  amioam, 
Dux  virtnte  ponens,  et  pietate  nitens, 
Beligfiosoram  sed  pneoipne  Monachomm 
Oultor  mnltimode  profnit  Eoolesisd.  Amen." 

The  writer  of  "  The  Alien  Priories  "  says :  "  Their 
monument,''  namely,  of  the  father,  mother  and  son, 
"  with  their  effigies  in  stone,  is  still  (1779)  to  be  seen 
in  the  nave  near  the  great  door  on  the  left-hand  as 
you  enter. "J     Since  this  was  written  the  religious  house 

*  See  Tanner's  "  Notitia,"  p.  25.  "  Newinton  LongavUla,*'  in  the 
Confirmation  Charter  to  the  Priory  of  Longueville.  Lyson 
gives  the  names  Newenton  or  Newton  Longueville. 

t  Dnoarel,  **  Anglo  Normandes,"  p.  10. 

X  "  Some  accoant  of  the  Alien  Priories,"  Vol.  L,  p.  17. 
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has  been  dissolved,  and  the  conventual  buildings  are 
now  only  traceable  in  the  ruins  standing  at  the  present 
time. 

The  annual  income  of  the  Priory  at  Longueville  the 
same  writer  gives  at  the  date  of  his  work  at  12,000 
livres.  The  Prior  was  nominated  by  the  Prior  of  la 
Charite  sur  Loire,  and  presented  to  the  Church  of 
Longueville,  and  to  twen^  other  churches. 

The  second  Walter  Giftard  not  only  left  a  son,  but 
"  divers  daughters,"  one  of  whom,  Bohais,  married 
Bichard  Fitz  Gilbert,  and  from  this  marriage  sprang 
the  great  family  of  Clare.* 

If  the  historical  references  to  Walter  Giffard,  the 
son,  are  infrequent,  those  relating  to  the  third  Walter 
are  still  more  scanty.  He  was  an  infant,  as  we  know, 
at  the  death  of  his  father,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1119  that  his  name  is  mentioned  by  Orderic.  The 
historian  classes  him  among  those  consistently  loyal 
to  Henry.  The  first  instance  of  this  loyalty  is  through 
the  selection  the  King  made  of  those  who  should  have 
the  custody  of  his  fortresses  in  Normandy  at  a  time 
when  the  duchy  was  harassed  through  the  conflicting 
claims  arising  between  the  King,  and  those  who  were 
still  the  adherents  of  Duke  Robert,  long  a  captive  in 
England,  and  of  his  son  William.  Orderic  selects  from 
among  the  loyal  nobles  the  following  names :  — ^Bichard 
Earl  of  Chester,  Banulph  de  Bricasard,  Ralph  de 
Conches,  William  de  Warrenne,  William  de  Roumare, 
William  de  Tankerville,  Ralph  de  Saint  Victor,  Walter 
Giffard,  Nigel  d'Aubigni,  and  his  brother  William. 
But  it  was  at  the  battle  of  Br^mule  or  Brenville,  between 
Louis  of  France  and  Henry  of  England,  that  the  third 
Giffard  seems  to  have  specially  distinguished  himself. 
It  would  occupy  many  pa^es  to  recount  the  quarrels 
between  the  Kings  of  England  and  France  which  led 
up  to  the  all  but  bloodless  battle,  yet  in  which  there 
were  incidents  of  singular  interest,  a  battle  which  re- 
sulted in  a  decisive  victory  for  Henry.  Orderic  gives 
a  precise  account  of  this  struggle.  He  tells  us  that  the 
King  heard  Mass  at  Noyon  on  the  20th  of  August.  He 
is  recording  the  occurrences  of  the  year  1119.  The 
King  descended  from  Mount  VercHve  to  the  open  plain 

*  See  Dugdale's  Baron :  Tom.  i.,  p.  60. 
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called   Br^male.      This    plain   is   in    the    commune   of 
Oallard-bois,  through  which  the  road  from  Rouen  to 
Paris  passes.     Duchesne's  text  calls  the  place  Breune- 
ville^  but  it  seems  that  Bremula  is  the  name  given  in 
the  original  MS.     The  Sing  was  accompanied  by  five 
hundred  horsemen.     He  had  with  him,  says  Orderic, 
his  two  sons,  illustrious  knights,  and  three  Counts,t 
Henry  d'Eu,  William  de  Warren,  and  Walter  GifEard. 
The  historian  refers  to  others  as  supporting  the  King, 
and  to  heighten  the  estimation  of  those  whom  he  thus 
singles  out,  he  compares  them  to  such  distinguished 
Romans  as  Scipio,  Marius,  and  Cato.     Then  we  have 
the  account  of  Louis  meeting  his  opponents  with  four 
hundred  knights,  of  the  first  charge  being  made  by  the 
French  with  great  gallantry,  but  through  their  lack 
of  order  in  the  advance  of  their  being  overpowered  and 
put  to  flight;  of  the  struggle  which  followed,  and  the 
French  prisoners  taken,  and  of  the  hasty  retreat  of 
Louis,  after  displaying  great  courage.     It  is  said  that 
the  horse  of  Louis  was  killed  under  him,  and  that  he 
fled  on  foot  with  a  crowd  of  fugitives.     The  King  of 
England's  bravery  is  recorded,  and  his  narrow  escape 
from  the  charge  of  a  deadly  enemy,  William  Crispin, 
who  struck  the  King  with  two  blows  on  the  head,  the 
^  violence  of  the  shock  forcing  the  blood  from  his  nostrils, 
but  that  the  strength  of  the  helmet  resisted  the  edge 
of  the  battle-axe.      Orderic  concludes  his  picturesque 
account  of  the  battle  by  mentioning  that  nearly  nine 
hundred  knights  were  in  the  encounter;    that  he  had 
ascertained  only  three  were  slain.     This  he  attributes 
to  the  complete  suits  of  armour  worn  and  to  a  spirit 
of  fraternity  among  the  combatants,   whose  aim  was 
rather  to  take  prisoners  than  V)  sacrifice  life.      The 
King  of  England  captured  the  standard  of  France,  and 
the  day  after  the  battle,  as  became  a  King,  returned 
to  King  Louis  his  charger,  with  the  trappings.    Orderic 
speaks  of  the  knightly  valour  of  Giffard  and  his  com- 
panions, and  Dugdale  refers  to  the  former  as  giving 
most  high  testimonies  of  his  individual  bravery  at  this 
battle,   and  this  reference  is  repeated   by  subsequent 

f  Whatever  difficalties  there  may  be  as  to  the  creation  of  the 
Earldom  of  BuckiDgham,  it  will  be  noticed  that  Orderio  refers 
to  Walter  Giffard  as  an  earl  at  the  battle  of  Brenville. 
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writers.  The  only  authority  quoted  by  Dugdale  is 
Ordericy  who  does  not  appear  to  single  out  Qifiard,  but, 
for  bravery,  to  associate  him  with  the  few  specially 
chosen  by  the  iKinff  as  his  most  trusted  knights.  We 
may  therefore  conclude  that  the  spirit  of  the  hero  of 
Senlac  survived  in  the  nrandson,  who  undoubtedly  took 
a  conspicuoxis  part  at  uie  Imttle  of  Brenville.^^  He  is 
mentioned  as  some  time  chief  marshal  of  the  King's 
Court.  1  We  once  again  hear  of  the  third  QifEard 
after  the  death  of  Henry  I.  It  is  but  a  passing 
allusion,  though  it  affords  evidence  of  his  continuing  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  The  Norman 
Chronicle  speaks  of  him  as  an  adherent  of  Stephen  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  but  that  he  subse- 
quently made  his  peace  with  Geffrey  of  Anjgu,  the 
husband  of  the  Empress  Maud.§  We  know  little  about 
his  marriage,  and  have  no  intimation,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  discover,  of  the  parentage  of  his  wife. 
Her  name,  Ermengard,*  we  are  able  to  trace  from  the 
Confirmation  Charter  to  the  Monks  of  Longueville,  and 
the  foundation  Charter  of  Notley  Abbey. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  recorded  of  the  third  Giffard  in 
the  reim  of  Henry  II.  except  that  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  the  King's  reign,  upon  assessing  of  the  aid  for  marry- 
ing the  King's  daughter,  he  certified  that  he  had  ninety- 
four  knights'  fees  and  a  half  De  Yeteri  f eoffemento  and 
one-and-a-half  de  Novo.t  Robert  du  Mont,  in  his 
History  of  Prance,t  gives  the  date  of  his  death  as  occur- 
ring in  the  year  1164.  He  was  buried,  according  to 
some,  with  his  father  and  mother  at  the  Priory  Church 
of  Longueville ;  ||  by  others  in  the  Abbey  which  he  had 
founded  at  Notley.  Dying  without  issue,-  his  vast 
estates  were  dispersed,  and  the  Earldom  of  Buckingham 
as  a  title  became  extinct.      The  benefactions  to  the 

•*  See  "Orderions  Vitalia,"  B.  xii.,  o.  xviii.  (translated  by  Forester). 
For  another  account  of  the  battle  see  Lingard's  '*  History  of 
England,  Vol.  i.,  p.  505,  quoting  Orderio,  Chron.  Sax.  821 ; 
Hunt :  217 ;  Malm.  90.     See  also  Dug.  Bar.,  p.  60. 

If  See  Cockayne's  "  Complete  Peerage  of  England,"  Vol.  ii.,  p.  62. 

§  Chron.  Norm,  980  B. 

*  By  Dugdale  called  Ermetrude,  Baron :  Tom.  i.,  p.  60. 

t  lb.  quoting  Lib.  Bub.  Soao.  o.  Buck. 

X  His.  de  France,  Tom,  xiii.,  p.  309. 

II  *'  Some  account  of  the  Alien  Priories,  Vol.  i.,  p.  37. 
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church  by  this  last  of  the  Earls  of  Buckingham  and 
his  wife,  Ermengarde,  will  next  deserve  some  attention. 
It  is  through  these  benefactions  that  his  name  is 
specially  handed  down,  and  the  memorials  of  his  pious 
gifts  are  still  preserved  to  us  in  that  which  remains 
of  the  12th  century  work  in  the  Church  of  Newton 
Longueville  and  in  the  ruined  Abbey  of  Notley,  though 
these  ruins  unhappily  have  for  many  years  been 
gradually  disappearmg. 

It  seems  a  fitting  opportunity  here  to  pause  and 
to  take  another  occasion,  as  it  may  be  offered,  to 
consider  the  Giffard  Charters.  Notley  Abbey  has 
been  frequently  referred  to  by  the  archsBolo- 
gist,  but  the  Chxirch  of  Newton  Iiongueville  has  not 
received  the  attention  it  deserves.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  of  much  interest  to  examine  its  architectural  features, 
tracing  them  from  its  foimdation  in  the  12th  to  the 
considerable  alterations  made  by  New  College,  Oxford, 
in  the  16th  century. 

John  Pabkeb* 
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THE  LATE  RBVD.  RANDOLPH  HBNEY  PIGOTT. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Pigott  we  have  to  lament  the 
loss  of  one  who  took  a  very  real  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  our  Society,  and  it  will  be  only  fitting  that  what 
he  did  in  the  cause  of  archaeolo^  should  be  recorded. 
This  memorial  will  be  confined  to  Mr.  Pigott^s  con- 
nection with  the  Society  and  archseology,  since  other 
reminiscences  of  his  life  have  already  appeared. 
It  was  very  suitable  that  his  tastes  should  have  led 
him  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  history  of  his  county, 
because  he  sprang  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
Buckinghamshire.  Lipscomb  in  his  history  has  copied 
the  pedigree  of  the  family  of  the  Pigotts  of 
DoddershfJl  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  parish  of 
Quainton.  This  is  taken  from  an  emblazoned  pedigree 
on  velltim  dated  1586,  compiled  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Edward  Phillips,  Master  of  the  Bolls  during  the 
reign  of  James  I,  in  the  possession,  it  is  believed,  of 
the  present  owner  of  Doddershall.  From  it  we  learn 
that  one  branch  of  the  Pigott  family  came  from 
Melmonby,  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  believed  that  the 
family  settled  in  that  county  shortly  after  the  Conquest. 
In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  they  espoused  the  Lancas- 
terian  cause,  and  this,  it  appears,  occasioned  their 
migration  into  Buckinghamshire ;  and  their  settling  at 
Whaddon.  In  or  about  1503  the  Doddershall  Estate 
passed  to  Thomas  Pigott,  Esqre.,  of  Whaddon,  Sergeant- 
at-law,  and  continued  in  this  branch  of  the  family  till 
the  death  in  1735  of  Lettice,  the  widow  of  Thomas 
Pigott,  Esqre.,  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  parishes  of 
Quainton  and  Grendon  Underwood,  when  the  Estate 
passed  to  John  Pigott,  Esqre.,  of  Chetwynd,  in  the 
County  of  Salop,  the  children  of  Thomas  Pigott 
having  died  in  infancy.  A  copy  of  the  ancient 
pedgiree  on  vellum  of  this  branch  of  the  family  is  also 
to  be  found  in  Lipscomb's  History.  This  branch  was 
descended  from  Howell  Pigott,  Lord  of  Willaston,  in 
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the  County  of  Salop,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  by 
a  Welsh  heiress,  Tanglish,  the  daughter  of  the  Lord 
of  Brinscopell.  John  rigott  married  Ghristobella,  the 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Tyrrell,  Bart., 
of  Castlethorpe,  who  survived  him.  This  lady^s  second 
husband  was  John  Enap,  of  Cumner,  and  her  third 
husband  was  Richard  Finnes,  6th  Viscount  Saye  and 
Sele.  She  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  held  the  Manor 
of  Doddershall  till  1789.  Lady  Save  and  Sele  was  a 
celebrated  beauty  in  her  day,  and  is  spoken  of  as 
"  eminently  distinguished  for  her  wit  and  vivacity 
through  life."  She  was  buried  at  the  church  of 
Qrendon  Underwood,  where  the  tablet  to  her  memory 
may  be  seen.  The  estates  then  passed  to  William 
Pigott,  Esqre.,  from  whom  the  subject  of  this  obituary 
notice  was  descended.  Mr.  Randolph  Henry  Pigott 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Robert  Pigott,  the 
great  grandson  of  the  William  Pigott  before  referred 
to,  and  his  mother  was  a  granddaughter  of  Henry,  the 
fifth  Lord  Bemers.  Of  Doddershall  an  account  is 
given  in  Lipscomb  by  one  who  must  have  gained  his 
information  from  intimate  acquaintance  with  this 
ancient  seat  of  the  Pigotts,  but  the  history  of  the  oldest 
part  of  the  building,  we  should  imagine  from  allusions 
to  it,  still  remains  in  obscurity,  and  would  well  repay 
a  fuller  investigation.  It  is  felt  that  it  will  be  deemed 
pardonable  to  have  made  this  digression  in  thus  re- 
ferring briefly  to  the  Pigott  family  and  its  intimate 
associations  with  this  County. 

Mr.  Pigott  became  Rector  of  Grendon  Underwood 
in  early  life.  This  family  living  he  held  for  thirty- 
eight  years  and  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  Society  will  preserve  a  grateful  recollection  of 
Mr.  Pigott  for  having  undertaken  the  duties  of  senior 
honorary  secretary  at  a  critical  time  in  its  history. 
Mr.  Lowndes,  who  had  so  long  literally  kept  the  Society 
together,  through  an  accident  and  advancing  years, 
felt  unable  to  continue  to  carry  on  his  useful  and 
laborious  work,  unaided,  as  he  had  been,  for  a  length 
of  time,  and  it  was  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  7th  April, 
1884,  that  Mr.  Pigott  offered  to  relieve  Mr.  Lowndes, 
and  he  was  elected  senior  honorary  secretary,  and 
continued  in    that  office    till    his    election  as  a  vice- 
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president  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  1896.  Mr. 
Pigott  wrote  a  very  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Dukes 
of  Wharton  and  Earl  of  Chesterfield,"  read  before  the 
members  at  their  annual  meeting  held  on  the  2nd 
August,  1894,  at  Waddesdon  Manor,  at  the  time  the 
Society  was  entertained  by  the  late  Baron  Ferdinand 
de  Bothschild,  and  which  subsequently  appeared  in 
"  The  Records "  (vol.  vii.,  p.  247).  It  was  a  paper 
which  vividly  brought  attention  to  the  number  of 
stirring  events  that  had  taken  place  in  sight  of 
Waddesdon  Manor  from  the  very  earliest  period  of  our 
history,  of  the  Mansions  that,  years  gone  by,  stood 
at  Winchendon  and  Eythrope,  of  the  family  of  Wharton 
that  once  owned  Winchendon,  and  of  the  Dynhams, 
Dormers,  and  Stanhopes,  the  former  possessors  of 
Eythrope.  In  it  a  sketch  is  given  of  Philip  Lord 
Wharton,  of  his  son,  Thomas  Marques  of  Wharton, 
and  his  grandson,  Philip  Duke  of  Wharton,  each  in 
different  ways  remarkable  men.  A  romantic  story  is 
told  of  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  Sir  Roger 
Dynham  on  the  site  of  his  chauntry,  now  enclosed  in 
the  gardens  of  Miss  Rothschild.  A  curious  account  is 
preserved  in  this  paper  of  the  mode  of  conducting  elec- 
tions of  Knights  of  the  Shire  in  the  times  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  the  bitterness  which  characterised  Buckingham- 
shire elections  down  to  a  recent  period  is  exemplified 
strikingly  in  incidents  that  occurred  at  Aylesbury. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  proofs  Mr. 
Pigott  gave  of  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society 
and  to  the  part  he  took  in  its  proceedings,  but  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  he  never  appeared  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  representing  it  as  its  spokesman  in  returning 
thanks  for  hospitality  shown  to  its  members  on  the 
occasion  of  memorable  gatherings,  such  as  those  at 
Stowe,  Claydon  House,  Wilton  Park,  Hall  Barn,  or 
Waddesdon  Manor.  That  Mr.  Pigott  possessied  a  real 
taste  for  archaeology  and  the  antique  is  evidenced  in 
the  building  of  Grendon  Hall,  on  a  spot  in  his  parish 
possessing  one  of  the  most  commanding  views  in  the 
north  part  of  the  County,  where  he  resided  till  a  short 
time  before  his  death.  Here  he  was  to  a  great  degree 
his  own  architect,  the  bricks  were  made  on  his  own 
ground,  and  to  embellish  his  home  he  had,  with  great 
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care  and  trouble,  collected  a  number  of  objects  of 
historic  value,  which  were  incorporated  with  the  build- 
ing itself.  As  examples,  the  fine  staircase,  with  its 
massive  newels,  originally  came  from  the  ancient 
episcopal  palace  at  Norwich,  the  doors  of  the  hall  from 
Winchester  House,  and  the  beautiful  pei-pendicular 
doorways  at  the  north  of  the  house  leading  into  the 

Srivate  chapel  from  the  demolished  Church  of  St. 
[ary's,  Aldermansbury.  Flemish  glass,  oak  carvings, 
armour,  specimens  of  china,  and  other  objects  of  art 
adorned  the  interior,  and  afford  evident  proof  of  Mr. 
Pigott's  love  for  the  antique,  and  of  his  special  aptitude 
as  a  collector. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  Mr.  Pigott  was  highly 
esteemed  as  a  clergyman,  a  country  gentleman,  and  a 
magistrate  of  his  county,  and  by  those  who  had  the 
advantage  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  he 
will  be  remembered  as  a  kind  and  true  friend,  to 
whom  his  unexpected  death  has  occasioned  sincere 
sorrow. — Ed. 


THE  REVD.  J.  R.  PRETYMAN. 

During  the  close  of  the  last  year  there  passed  away 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Society,  the  Rev.  J. 
R.  Pretyman,  a  former  Vicar  of  Aylesbury.  It  is 
believed  that  he  was  one  of  the  original  members.  Mr. 
Pretyman  was  at  one  time  the  treasurer  of  the  Society, 
and  gave  up  the  office  on  his  leaving  this  neighbour- 
hood in  the  year  1853.  Mr.  Pretyman  contributed  six 
papers  to  The  Records  under  the  title  of  Illustrations 
of  English  History,  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume. 
The  subject  of  the  first  paper  is  England  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Monarchy,  and  the  series  close  with  Notes 
From  the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  The  papers  are  written  clearly,  and  give 
valuable  information  on  important  facts  connected  with 
the  history  of  our  country.  Mr.  Pretyman  was  engaged 
in  other  literary  work  during  his  life.  'He  always 
showed  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  Societv, 
and  would  no  doubt  have  continued  to  take  a  promi- 
nent part  in  furthering  its  objects  had  he  not  removed 
from  Buckinghamshire. — Ed. 


^1)e  iProreelrmsiS  of  ti)e  IStictts  ^ttfiiUttuxal 
anti  ^tci){eologtcal  ^^ciets, 

Fob  the  Year  1899. 

The  Annaal  Ezonraion  of  the  Bocks  Arobseologioal  Sooietj  took  place 
on  Thoraday,  the  20th  July,  1899.  For  the  last  few  yeara  the  Society 
has  confined  its  attention  to  districts  in  the  northern  and  central  parts 
of  the  Gonnty,  and  the  Committee  on  this  occasion  decided  that  Sooth 
Bocks  shoold  be  visited.  The  members  who  came  by  train  arrived  at 
Taplow  Station.  Here  brakes  were  in  readiness,  and  the  party  set  oat 
on  their  joorney  towards  Hitoham,  which  was  the  first  stopping  place. 

HITCHAM. 

Tho  following  account  of  the  Manor  and  Choroh  of  Hitoham  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  James  Botland,  of  Taplow  : — 

At  the  Domesday  Survey,  Hitoham  was  the  land  of  Milo  Crispin,  and  • 
it  was  reckoned  a  parcel  of  the  Honoor  of  Wallingford.  Dogdale  says 
that  the  lordships  of  Miles  Crispin  at  the  time  of  the  survey  numbered 
eighty-eight — seven  in  Berkshire,  twelve  in  Wiltshire,  two  in  Surrey^ 
three  in  Gloucestershire,  three  in  Bedfordshire,  thirty-three  in  Oxford- 
shire, and  twenty-eight  in  Bockinghamshire ;  and,  he  adds,  having 
wedded  Maud,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  Doiley,  he  had  the 
Honour  of  Wallingford,  and  made  the  Castle  of  Wallingfoi^  his  principal 
seat.  Bishop  Kennett  says : — *'  Milo  Crispin  lay  sick  in  his  Castle  of 
Wallingford,  and  having  many  good  oflioes  done  to  him  by  Faritns, 
Abbott  of  Abbendon,  as  a  reward  he  gave  to  his  Abbey  a  public  inn  and 
half  a  hide  of  land  at  Colnbrook.  This  great  Baron,  Milo  Crispin^  died 
without  issue  at  the  end  of  the  year  1107,  upon  which  his  own  estate 
reverted  to  the  Crown,  but  the  Castle  and  Honour  of  Wallingford 
remained,  in  right  of  birth,  to  Maud,  his  widow."  In  an  inquisition 
after  the  death  of  Edmond,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  1900,  it  is  stated  that 
Milo  de  Bello  Campo  held  of  him  three  Knights'  fees  belonging  to  the 
Honour  of  Wallingford,  in  Hitoham  and  Marlow^  in  Books.  In  an 
inquisition  after  the  death  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Hitoham  is 
stated  to  be  held  of  him,  as  of  the^  Honour  of  Wallingford,  by  Isabella, 
heir  of  Milo  Beauohamp.  This  Manor  descended  (6  Bic.  11.)  to  the 
family  of  Bamsey,  the  first  of  whom,  recognised  as  Lord  of  Hitoham, 
was  Nicholas,  son  of  Adam  Bamsey.  His  great  grandson,  Thomas 
Bamsey,  died  in  1509,  seised  of  this  Manor.  His  son  Thomas  Bamsey 
died  seised  of  the  Manor  in  1524,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  Elizabeth. 

The  following  is  from  the  Hitoham  Register: — "Nicholas  Clerke,  Esq.* 
son  and  heir  to  Syr  John  Clerke  of  Weston,  that  tooke  the  Duke  of 
Longevyll  prisoner,  married  Elisabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas 
Bamsey ;  Nicholas  Clerke  died  of  the  sweet  in  Moneth  of  Julye,  1661 " 
(t.e.,  the  plague  or  sweating  sickness).  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clerke,  widow, 
afterwards  (1561)  married  Mr.  Roger  Alford,  who  died  1580.  During  her 
widowhood  she  purchased  the  perpetual  advowson  of  Hitoham  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Stephens,  of  Inglesham,  Berks.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  the 
Manor  of  Hitoham,  a  large  part  of  which  is  included  in  the  grounds  of 
Dropmore,  was  the  property  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Baldwin  :  his  grand- 
daughter carried   it  in  marriage  to  Nicholas  Clerke    whose  son,   Sir 
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William  Gierke,  wu  visited  there  in  1602  by  Qoeen  Blizabeth.  The  old 
maoeion,  whioh  Rtood  a  abort  diatanoe  east  of  the  charoh,  baa  been 
demolished.  Bj  an  inqoisition  at  Wyoombe  8rd  April  (14th  Ghaa.  I.), 
John  Fafre,  E«q.,  was  returned  to  faa^e  died  16th  Jan.,  1688,  seised  of 
one  capital  messoage,  Ao.,  in  Bamharo,  and  divers  lands,  Ac.,  in 
Hyoham,  Taplow,  and  Domey.  In  1660  the  Manor  was  porohased  by 
Sir  Gharles  Dor.  In  1681  it  oame  to  Edward  Nicholas,  whose  father. 
Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  was  Secretary  of  State  to  Gharles  I.  and  II. ;  be 
is  boried  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  Manor  passed  in  1700  to 
Br.  John  Friend,  the  celebrated  physician  and  eminent  scholar;  he  died 
1728.  He  was  Physician  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Qaeen  Garoline. 
Freind  was  in  snob  repote  that  he  had  800  gnineas  for  a  journey  from 
London  to  Ingestrie  in  Staffordshire,  to  attend  Mr.  Polteney,  who  lay 
dangerously  ill.  Mrs.  Friend  died  in  1787  i  her  son  succeeded  to  the 
property,  by  whose  representatiTcs,  who  died  in  1780,  it  was  sold  to 
William  Wyndbam,  Lord  Grenville,  in  1792,  and  is  now  owned  by  John 
Bevill  Fortescue,  Esq.,  of  Dropmore. 

Dr.  Freind  was  the  son  of  the  Bev.  William  Freind,  Beotor  of  All 
Saints,  Gronghton,  Northamptonshire.  He  was  an  elegant  writer,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  his  day.  He  was  bom  at 
Gronghton  Rectory  in  1676.  He  was  Professor  of  Ghemistry  at  Oxford, 
and  published  his  lectures  in  Latin  nnder  the  title  of  "  FrsBleotiones 
Ghymicss,"  with  a  dedication  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  also  wrote  and 
published  "  The  History  of  Physic,  from  the  time  of  Galen  to  the 
begiuning  of  the  16th  century,"  the  first  volume  in  1726,  and  the  second 
in  1726.  This  work  was  reprinted  in  1727,  and  again  in  1760,  and  has 
been  translated  into  the  Latin  and  French  languages.  He  was  an  adept 
at  composing  those  fulsome  epitaphs  so  much  in  vogue  about  his  time, 
and  Pope,  in  his  half  witty,  half  sarcastic  style,  hit  off  his  long-winded 
inscriptions  in  the  following  epigmm: — 

Freind  1   for  your  epitaphs  I  am  grioTed, 

Where  still  so  much  is  said, 
One  half  will  never  be  believed, 

The  other  never  read. 

The  Ghuroh  of  St.  Mary  is  a  small  building,  consisting  of  an  Early 
Norman  nave,  chancel  of  the  Decorated  period,  and  an  Early  English 
south  porch.  The  western  tower,  16th  century,  was  probably  erected  by 
the  Gierkes.  The  chancel  windows  are  of  elegant  proportions,  with 
slender  columns  and  richly-carved  capitals,  and,  by  the  fragments  of 
ancient  glass  still  remaining  in  the  upper  compartments,  must  have 
contained  subjects  of  a  most  interesting  description.  Probably  the 
two-light  windows  north  and  south  were  filled  with  figurative  emblems 
of  the  four  Evangelists.  It  would  appear  that  the  window  in  the  south 
of  the  nave  was  inserted  at  or  about  the  time  the  chancel  was  erected. 
The  window  opposite,  on  the  north,  is  of  much  later  date,  and  of  very 
inferior  construction.  The  window  over  the  western  door  in  the  tower, 
1  presume,  was  taken  from  the  west  end  of  the  nave  and  placed  in  its 
present  position  when  the  tower  was  erected.  It  was  also  made  wider 
than  when  in  its  original  position,  as  the  arch  stones  indicate  by  the 
joints,  or  bed,  and  sharper  contour.  In  1866-6,  under  the  supervision  of 
W.  J.  Grover,  Esq.,  G.E.,  son  of  the  then  Rector,  W.  M.  Grover,  A.M., 
I  carried  out  considerable  alterations.  These  alterations  consisted  of 
re-flooring  and  re-seating  the  Gbnrch,  re-bailding  the  south  porch, 
taking  out  the  tower  arch  and  raising  it  three  feet,  taking  down  the 
gallery  at  the  weat  end,  and  throwing  the  floor  of  the  tower  into  the 
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oftve  to  obtain  extra  Matinfr  aooommodation,  fittioir  a  new  oak  door  in 
the  obanool,  also  Bopplying  the  poroh  with  new  lock  and  hingee  and 
porob  gates.    The  anoient  key  of  the  Gharob  was  discovered  at  Eton 
College,  to  which  was  made  the  present  look.    Several  very  interesting 
featares  were  discovered  daring  the  progress  of  the  works,  vis. : — In 
taking  down  the  gallery,  two  small  (original)  lancet  window  openings, 
north  and  sooth,  were  opened  ont;  npon  farther  research  two  other 
windows  were  discovered  bot  not  opened.     These  four  small  openings— 
there  being  no  frames  or  any  indications  of  their  having  shotters  or 
glass,  as  the  wide  internal  splay  ran  throogh  the  ooter  line  of  flints 
whiob  composed  the  jambs — were  probably  the  only  lights  origioally  in 
the  body  of  the  Charch.    In  removing  the  floor  in  the  chancel  we  came 
npon  the  fonndation  of  the  Norman  apse  (which  had  been  distnrbed  by 
recent  interments);    this    most    probably  gave  place  to  the  present 
chancel.    In  the  sonth  wall  of  the  nave  was  opened  ont  a  piscina,  near 
the  chancel  arch.    The  low  window  west  of  the  Priest's  door,  which  had 
been  closed  up,  was  opened,  and  a  new  stone  frame  pat  in,  also  a  new 
stone  door-case  to  the  Priest's  door,  which  is  secnred  from  the  inside 
with  a  wooden  lever.    Very  interesting  sedilia  and  piscina,  which  had 
been  blocked  op  for  a  length  of  time  not  known,  were  carefally  restored. 
The  altar  tomb  to  Nicholas  Gierke  and  his  wife  under  the  sooth  wall  of 
the  chancel  was  taken  down,  and  the  ledger  stone  placed  as  now  seen 
with  its  brasses.     Boger  Al ford's  monament  I  removed  from  the  south- 
east window  seat,  and  re-erected  it  npon  the  sonth  wall  of  the  chancel, 
its  present  position.    It  has  the  legend  npon  the  friese :  *'  Trye  tmst 
and  mistrost  not."    On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  noble  mona- 
ment in  alabaster  to  Sir  William  Gierke,  who  died  Feby.  1st,  1684. 
There  are  brasses  to  Thos.  Ramsey,  1510;  Nicholas  Gierke,  1561;  Jane 
Gierke,  1563 ;  and  Sir  Francis  Gierke,  1681.    There  are  maral  mono, 
moots  to  John  Friend,  died  July  26,  1728,  aged  62  years;    Robert 
Walpole,  Esq.,  nephew  to  Horatio,  4th  Earl  of  Orford,  died  16  day  of 
Angnst,  1811,  aged  49  years;  also  of  Elisabeth  Walpole,  relict  of  the 
above,  died  19  March,  1816,  aged  48  years ;  Lonisa  Hammett,  who  died 
at  Florence  on   the   16th   November,   1814^    aged  70  years;    George 
Groickshank,  died  Sept.  Ist,  1766,  aged  66  years ;  the  "  best  of  wives, 
the  best  of  parents,  and  the  most  ezoelleot  of  women,"  Anne  Belme, 
Lady  Ravensworth,  died  Nov.  12ih,  1794,  aged  82  years.  There  are  also 
several  sepnlohral  slabs  in  the  pavement.    Some  of  these  are  to  the 
Glerkes ;  one  to  Sir  John  More,  Bart.,  who  died  Jan.  16th,  1780,  aged  26 
years;    one  to  Snsanna  Jane  Dickson,  only  danghter  of  Sir  Henry 
Moore,  who  died  16th  April,  1821 ;  one  to  John  Orey  Bennet,  second  son 
of  Charles,  Earl  of  Tankerville,  who  died  Aog.  23rd,  1763;  one  to  three 
infant  children  of  the  Rev.  Qeo.  Gretton,  D.D. ;  also  one  to  his  son 
Edward  Thomas  Gretton,  who  died  9tb  October,  1800,  aged  8  years. 
Beneath  the  floor  of  the  poroh,  daring  the  taking  down  and  re-bailding« 
a  chalk  cist  or  grave  was  discovered,  composed  of  npright  slabs  of  chalk 
roand  the  sides,  and  covered  with  slabs  of  the  same  material  about  four 
inches  in  thickness ;  two  others  have  been  discovered  on  the  sonth  side 
of  the  ohurch.    The  soath,  east,  and  west  walls  of  the  churchyard  were 
built  by  Edward  Nicholas,  Esq.,  in  1681.    The  north  wall  was  built  by 
the  parishioners  in  1686.    The  earliest  rector  on  record  is  Robert  do 
Aole,  presented  by   the  Prior  of  Morton,  Feby.,  1269.    The  present 
Rector,  the  Rev.  George  Frewer,  M.A.,  is  the  fortieth  on  the  list  of 
Rectors  of  this  parish. 

The  population  in  1801  was  200,  and  is  now  nearly  1,000.    The  old 
register  books  date  from  1684.    The  following  is  an  interesting  extract 
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from  the  oTeneera'  aooooots*  Maroh  81,  1697 : — *'  Ed.  Nicholas,  Etqaira, 
was  boryed  in  liDDen  at  Hitoham  ye  23rd  of  May,  1696,  p.  ye  five  poand 
for  not  being  baryed  in  woollen  aooording  to  law,  was  thus  disposed  of, 
▼is.,  fifty  shillings  to  William  Martyn  tbe  informer,  and  fifty  shillings  to 
ye  poore  of  ye  parish  of  Hitoham.  April  22,  1697.  Geo.  Evans, 
reotor." 

Extract  from  "VirnaTA  Tictamriita." 

Thomas  Bamsey,  of  Haoham,  in  the  Goonty  of  Books,  gent.,  2drd 
September,  1609.  My  body  to  be  boried.  To  Ann,  my  daughter,  zll. 
ont  of  my  Manor  of  Orolton ;  to  Jane,  my  daoghter,  xU.  oat  of  my  Manor 
of  Ildesley ;  to  John,  my  son,  to  Margaret,  my  wife,  my  lands  in  Backs, 
Berks,  and  Northampton  for  life ;  and  I  appoint  her  my  sole  exeontrix, 
and  William  Bolstrode,  Esquire,  snperyisor.  Witnessed  by  Robert 
Woodford,  gent.,  and  Sir  Riohard  Sperman,  parson  of  Hooham.  Proved 
27th  February,  1609-10. 

From  the  State  papers,  Domestio,  of  1687:— "Hitoham  Ohnroh. 
Batteresses  of  the  ohanoel  in  decay  j  ivy  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
churoh  and  chancel ;  ohnroh  walls  most  be  plastered }  the  Minister  saith 

there  are  no  books,  except  the  Bible  and  Service  Book Tbe  high 

seat  of  the  upper  end  of  the  south  side  standeth  a  foot  into  the  paoe,  and 

that  to  be  taken  off 'No  flagon ;'  the  seats  on  the  south  side  to 

be  of  the  height  of  the  new  seats  on  the  north  side  (to  prov-d) ;  a  oover 
for  the  foot,  and  it  to  be  lined  with  lead." 

Leaving  Hitoham,  a  short  bat  pleasant  drive  brought  the  Members  to 

BURNHAM  CHURCH, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  The  Vicar,  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Ramsey, 
conducted  the  party  round  the  building  and  eiplained  the  various  points 
of  interest  connected  with  the  sacrsd  edifice,  and  brought  for  their 
inspection  the  Parish  Register  and  a  silver  oop  and  paten  of  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  century.  The  position  of  the  churoh  is  remarkable,  as 
it  does  not  stand  on  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  village  nor  on  its 
principal  cross  road,  and  is  reached  from  the  eastern  and  western 
districts  by  footpaths ;  on  the  north  there  is  no  direct  approach  at.alL 
From  this  fact  it  has  been  conjectured  by  some  that  the  village  had 
assumed  something  like  its  present  form  previously  to  tbe  erection  of 
the  ohnroh,  and  that  St.  Mary  Magdalen's,  Boveney,  was  the  Mother 
Church  of  the  parish  of  Burnham-oum-Boveney.  The  component  p«a*fcs 
of  Bumham  Cbaroh  are  a  nave  with  aisles,  a  deep  ohanoel,  a  tower  in 
the  angle  between  the  sooth  aisle  and  the  ohanoel,  a  transept  at  the 
end  of  the  north  aiale,  north  and  south  porches,  a  veeti^  on  the  north 
side  of  the  ohanoel,  and  a  modem  pnroh  east  of  the  transept.  The 
western  arch  and  the  lancet  windows  of  the  chancel  are  probably  coeval 
with  the  erection  of  tbe  Abbey,  which  waa  founded  by  Richard,  King  of 
the  Romans,  in  1265.  The  arch  between  the  ohanoel  and  the  tower,  now 
blocked  ap,  is  low  and  massive,  with  aquare  abaci,  and  probably  datea 
back  from  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  The  arches  and  pillars  of  the 
nave  are  octagonal  on  the  south  and  circular  on  the  north ;  and  the 
church,  as  a  whole,  ia  a  Decorated  edifice.  The  lower  atage  of 
the  tower  exhibita  the  moat  evident  marka  of  antiquity.  The  eaat 
window  ia  of  five  lighta,  with  elaborate  geometrical  tracery  in  the 
head.  A  Decorated  piscina  and  a  plain  aedile  are  in  their  uaual  poaition 
on  the  south  side  of  the  sanotoary.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  ohanoel  a 
series  of  four  lancets  can  be  traced.  Two  are  blocked  up  with  monu- 
ments, and  of  the  other  two,  only  part  of  the  inner  faces  are  visible  on 
either  side  of  a  large  Decorated  window  which  has  been  inserted  in 
their  places.    On  the  outside,  at  the  base  of  this  window,  are  the 
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remaioi  of  a  low  aide  window,  wbioh  apparently  indioates  the  westward 
limit  of  the  original  ohanoel.  The  remainder  of  the  present  ohanoel, 
weat  of  this  point,  forms  a  sqaare,  which  may  have  been  the  central 
portion  of  a  ornciform  building.  The  window  at  the  east  end  of  the 
■oath  side  is  a  single  tight  Decorated  lanoet,  with  ogee  head  and  a  good 
onsped  qaartrefoil  piscina  in  the  sill.  It  is  filled  with  stained  glass  to 
the  memory  of  G.  R.  ToUemache,  Priest,  d.  1895.  The  other  three 
windows  in  this  aisle  are  fairly  good  ones  in  the  same  style,  bat  of  two 
lights.  One  of  them  is  to  the  memory  of  Evelyn  Helen,  wife  of  LieaU- 
Colouel  L.  0.  F.  Thompson,  1894.  The  west  end  of  the  Chnrch  was 
re-bnilt  in  the  late  Decorated  style  of  stone  and  flint  work  in  small 
chequers.  The  west  window  of  the  nave  is  of  three  lights,  with  flowing 
Iraoery  of  peculiar  design  appruaohing  flamboyant  formn,  filled  with 
stained  glass  to  the  memory  of  8.  Christie  Miller,  his  wife  Mary,  his  son 
William  Henry  Archibald,  1893.  The  north  window  of  the  transept  is 
one  of  the  finest  features  of  the  Church.  It  is  of  four  lights,  with 
moulded  mollions  and  shafts  on  the  jambs,  the  capitals  of  which  are  well 
carved}  it  is  very  late  Decorated,  with  flowing  tracery  indicative  of 
transition  to  Parpen dioular.  The  stained  glass  with  which  the  lishts 
are  filled  commemorates  William  Wyndham,  Lord  Granville,  1834; 
Elisabeth,  Countess  of  Carysfort,  1842;  the  Right  Htm.  Thunms 
Grenvilte,  1846;  and  Anne,  Lady  Granville,  1864.  This  window  was 
inserted  about  a  century  after  the  erection  of  the  transept,  to  which 
there  were  origfinally  lateral  aisles ;  the  arches  and  heads  of  the  shafts 
which  carried  them  can  still  be  traced  in  the  interior.  When  the  church 
was  re-modelled  in  the  early  Decoroted  period,  the  central  portion  of  the 
original  transepts  was  thrown  into  the  ohanoel,  a  larger  north  transept 
was  built  out  from  the  nave,  and  the  older  north  transept  was  left  to 
serve  as  an  eastern  aisle  to  the  newer  one.  The  upper  stage  of  the 
tower  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  last  century,  and  was  re.erected  in 
wood,  which  is  now  replaced  by  flint  and  stone  in  chequer  work,  and 
surmounted  by  a  slender  spire. 

In  the  vestry  are  three  helmets,  which  formerly  hong  in  the  chancel, 
and  on  the  piers  of  the  south  aisle  is  rudely  cut  in  several  places — *'  The 
Pope  is  a  Knave."  The  modem  chanoel  and  rood  screens  are  of  oak,  in 
memory  of  Hugh  Francis  Tollemache,  rector  of  Harrington,  d.  1896. 
On  a  slab  at  the  west  end  are  an  inscription  and  eflSgies  in  brass  to 
Gyles  Eyre  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  the  figures  of  the  children  being 
lost ;  and  on  the  same  slab  is  a  similar  brass  to  William  Aldriche  and 
Agnes  his  wife,  with  nine  sons  and  fifteen  daughters,  but  the  principal 
figures  and  the  sons  are  now  lost.  Brasses  to  Edmund  Eyre,  gent..  1563, 
his  wife,  three  sons,  and  two  daughters,  all  with  effigies,  are  bidden  by 
the  organ,  and  so  are  those  of  Thomas  Eyer,  gent.,  of  Allards,  1681, 
with  his  three  wives,  the  second  of  whom  is  accompanied  by  four  sous 
and  three  daughters.  It  has  an  aorostio  inscription,  which  is  now 
bidden,  as  follows: — 

T  he  life  I  lead  may  witness  of  my  death, 
H  ope  in  my  Christ,  and  faithe  hath  saved  me. 
O  happye  I  whilst  yet  I  haled  breathe, 
M  ore  now,  yea,  happy  in  the  best  degre, 
A  s  first  I  livde  full  fourscore  yeeres  to  dye, 
S  o  last  I  dyed  to  live  eternally. 

E  nsue  that  sample  which  I  have  Begone^ 

Y  uu  that  live  yet  bee  fathers  to  the  poore, 

E  uloroe  yon  selves  to  dooe,  as  I  have  dooune, 

R  eiiiember  Juhiih  allso  huth  a  doore. 
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Olose  to  this  is  a  plain  slab  to  Tbomas  Byre,  1606,  a  mnral  tal^let  in  the 
south  aifile  to  Edmond  Eyre,  of  Ailards,  1650,  William  Eyre,  of  Hanter- 
combe,  1731.  The  last  representative  of  this  family  is  OfimmemcNUted 
on  a  moral  tablet  in  the  north  aisle — Arabella  Popple,  1819,  daogbter  of 
Charles  Eyre,  of  Ea8t  Barnham,  who  died  in  1786.  They  had  been 
Lords  of  the  Manor  of  A 1  lards  or  East  Bnmham  more  than  40O  years. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  ohancel  is  a  mono  men  t  to  Paale  Went  worth, 
1593 ;  at  the  foot  of  this  is  a  monument  to  Willism  Tyldesley,  1563,  the 
first  possessor  of  Barnham  Abbey  after  its  dissolation.  Within  the 
sauctnary  on  the  south  side  is  a  mural  monnment  with  a  bast  in  a  black 
gown,  with  a  long  inscription  in  Latin  to  John  Wright,  Yioar  here  from 
1561  to  1594.  Another  Yioar  is  commemorated  at  the  west  end  of  the 
north  aisle — William  Glover,  1707.  Another  monoment,  with  busts  of 
the  persons  commemorated,  and  small  fi^nres  of  their  two  sons  below,  is 
to  George  Evelyn,  of  Hnnteroombe,  1657,  and  his  wife,  1661.  In  the 
south  aisle  is  a  monument  to  Mr.  Justice  Wiiles,  d.  1787.  The  font  is 
modern,  erected  in  1863.  The  living  is  a  Vicarage  in  the  gift  of  Eton 
College,  and  was  ordained  when  the  Abbey  was  fonnded.  There  were 
five  Rectors  before  that  time — the  first,  Geoffrey  de  Burgo,  who  was 
presented  in  1202,  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  the  third, 
Thomas  Nevill,  was  Canon  of  Lincoln;  William  de  Navesby,  Yioar  in 
1374,  was  afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Chester  and  Prebendary  of 
Chichester;  Richard  Davis,  presented  in  1550,  became  Bishop  of  St. 
David's ;  Mr.  Cole,  the  antiquary,  was  Yioar  from  1774  to  1780.  The 
Yioarage  house  near  the  Church  was  re-bailt  in  1833  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Carter,  Yicar  of  this  parish  and  Yioe-Provost  of  Eton  College. 
Rdbert  Aldricb,  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  was  a 
native  of  Borhnam. 

On  resuming  their  joornpy  the  party  drove  to  Slough,  passing  on  their 
way,  at  Salt  Hill,  the  Eton  Montem,  to  which  their  attention  was 
directed,  and  lunched  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Sloasrh,  opposite  the  railway 
station,  in  a  room  which  contained  the  half-minute  clock  formerly 
belonging  to  Sir  W.  Herschel. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Was  held  directly  after  luncheon,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Buckingham.  The  first  business  was  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  re-elected  president, 
and  the  vice-presidents  were  re-elected  en  hloCf  viz..  Lord  Cottesloe,  the 
Bishop  of  Beading,  Sir  E.  L.  Lawson,  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Et«q.,  Sir 
John  Evane,  the  Rev.  R.  U.  Pigott,  the  Yen.  the  Archdeacon  of  BuokiuK- 
ham.  The  following  were  elected  on  the  Committee : — The  Rev.  R.  H. 
Pigott  (standing  chairman),  Colonel  Goodall,  the  Revs.  E.  D.  Shaw,  C.  0. 
PhippB,  Messrs.  T.  Horwood,  J.  Rutland,  G.  Weller,  E.  Wilkins,  R.  H. 
RoBsell,  W.  C.  Raffety,  R.  E.  Goolden,  8.  D.  Darby,  and  J.  T.  Harrison. 
The  hon.  sees.,  Mr.  J.  Parker  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks,  were  re-appointed, 
with  Mr.  J.  Williams  as  treasurer.  The  latter  then  gave  the  financial 
statement.  The  receipts  were  : — Balance  from  previous  year,  £16  : 8  :9 ; 
subscriptions,  £101:4:6;  total,  £117:13:3.  The  expenditure  had 
been  £94 :  8  :  6,  leaving  a  balance  iu  hand  of  JB23  : 4 : 9.  The  number  of 
members  wa8  188,  viz.,  23  life  members,  157  annual  subsoribHrs,  and  8 
honorary  members.  Daring  the  year  they  had  lost  six  members  by 
death,  including  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild,  who  was  also  a 
vioe-president. 

Mr.  Parker,  in  making  his  report,  said  the  preface  to  the  last  number 
of  the  Records  expressed  at  length  bis  views  as  to  the  position  and  work 
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and  procipeots  of  the  Sooiety,  which  did  not  reqoire  repetition  on  this 
oouasion.  There  were  some  excellent  papers  in  the  last  issue  Mr. 
Myres'  paper  in  oontinaation  of  the  subject  of  the  Gharoh  Plate  of 
Backs  was  of  great  valoe,  and  the  series  wonld  in  time  become  an 
important  oontribation  to  Goonty  history.  Mr.  E.  J.  Payne's  paper 
dealing  with  Mr.  Cooks'  work  npon  the  Gharoh  Bells  of  the  Goanty  had 
thrown  fresh  light  npon  that  interesting  snbjeot.  Mr.  Downs'  ood- 
tinoation  of  his  History  of  Wyoombe  Ghoruh,  dealing  with  the 
Ghurohwardens'  and  Ovei*8eer8*  Aooonnts,  was  also  interesting  and 
valuable;  it  brought  to  light  ways  aud  doings  of  a  bygone  age  not 
always  met  with  in  archaaologioat  papers.  He  regretted  that  the 
Records  for  this  year  were  not  ready ;  bot  if  they  invited  able  writers 
to  oontribate,  they  most  afford  them  ample  time  for  their  researohes. 
In  the  next  issue  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  would  contribute  a  very  important 
paper  on  Wycombe  Registers  and  Inventories,  relating  to  both  the  Parish 
Gharoh  and  St.  Mary's  Corporation  Chapel.  The  paper  would  deal 
with  a  question  engaging  much  attention  at  the  present  time.  These 
Inventories  would  throw  light  upon  the  Ornaments  Rubric  and  the 
nsB  of  Yestments,  and  other  stirring  questions  which  were  being  brought 
before  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York.  In  reference  to  the 
disused  Ghnrch  of  Stoke  Mandeville,  he  hoped  something  would  be 
done  to  preserve  it,  at  all  events  from  the  effects  of  wind  and  weather 
and  Bank  Holiday  people.  He  had  written  to  the  Archdeacon  upon  the 
matter,  who  had  recommended  that  a  small  committee  should  be  formed 
to  take  into  consideration  how  best  to  preserve  the  building  from  further 
desecration  and  destruction.  He  had  to  thank  Mr.  S.  G.  Payne  for  some 
excellent  illustrations  of  the  Church,  which  would  appear  in  the  Records, 
Mr.  Parker  called  attention  to  the  Church  of  Qreat  Missenden,  and 
referred  to  some  curious  arcadiog  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  and 
to  peculiar  frescoes  in  other  parts  of  the  Church.  It  was  a  Church  well 
worth  a  visits  and  he  truBted  none  of  its  ancient  features  would  be 
removed  during  the  process  of  its  restoration  now  in  progress.  He 
hoped  Mr.  Payne  would  be  kind  enough  to  photograph  the  exterior 
and  interior  of  this  Church  whilst  under  restoration  for  future  archsdo- 
logioal  use.  Mr.  Parker,  in  conclusion,  referred  to  the  importance  of 
securing  archssologioal  talent  among  the  younger  generation,  a  subject 
which  occasioned  some  anxiety. 

Mr.  Cooks,  who  described  himself  as  the  **  non-resident  Curator  of  the 
Museum,"  referring  to  the  Museum,  said  that  it  was  still  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  They  had  two  oases  for  antiquities,  and  had  found  room  for 
Mr.  Rutland's  present  of  flints;  but  they  had  not  room  for  Mr.  Payne's 
collection  recently  presented  to  the  Sooiety.  He  desired  to  propose  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  that  gentleman  for  his  valuable  gift  of  antique 
objects.  They  ought  shortly  to  supplement  their  present  accommodation 
with  two  more  oases.  A  complete  list  of  what  Mr.  Payne  had  given 
them  wonld  appear  in  the  Records,  He  hoped  they  wonld  be  in  a 
position  to  re-commence  operations  at  the  Hedsor  Pile  Dwelling  by  the 
beginning  of  next  month.  They  had  been  stopped  in  their  work  by  the 
water  flooding  them  out.  The  researohes  they  desired  to  continue  would 
cost  about  £1  per  day,  or  £50  in  all.  They  had  secured  £30  towards 
the  snm  required,  including  JB5  from  the  Sooiety  of  Antiquaries. 
The  Pile  Dwelling,  Mr.  Cocks  remarked,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
finds  ever  brought  to  light  within  the  County. 

Mr.  Parker  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Payne,  who,  in  reply, 
said  he  had  been  a  collector  all  his  life,  and  if  the  articles  he  had  given 
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were  of  mine  lo  the  Sooiety  he  wm  00I7  too  happy  to  plaoe  them  et 
their  diipoeal. 

The  following  were  then  elected  Members  of  the  Society  :— The  Rev. 
A.  K.  Hobart-Uampden,  of  Great  Kimble,  Mr.  Frank  Haddock,  of  High 
Wyoombe,  and  Mr.  Colee,  of  Load  water. 

Mr.  Williams  soggested  that  next  year's  ezcorsion  should  be  to  places 
of  interest  00  the  Biver  Thames,  taking  the  joarney  by  water. 

Mr.  Bpragge,  of  filoogh,  bronght  some  old  doonments  one  000  years 
old — for  the  inspection  df  the  Members,  and  Mr.  Rntland  said  he  bad  a 
copy  of  the  assessment  of  the  three  Ghiltem  Handreds,  made  in  1624, 
which  he  wonld  be  pleased  to  let  the  Society  have,  if  it  were  of  any  use 
for  pnblioation  in  the  Records.  Mr.  Parker  accepted  the  offer  with 
thanks,  and  the  proceediug^  terminated. 

The  party  then  drove  to 

LA.NGLBY    CHURCH, 

which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with 
a  north  aisle .  extending  the  whole  length  of  both,  a  sooth  chapel  and 
library,  and  a  west  tower  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle,  in  which  are  five 
bells  and  a  clock.  The  nave  was  erected  about  the  year  1200 1  the 
chancel  is  rather  more  than  a  century  later,  and  was  probably  built  in 
the  time  of  Bdward  I.,  the  arms  of  that  monareh  still  remaining  in  the 
eiist  window  of  the  aisle  and  also  the  arms  of  the  Clares,  Gilbert  de 
Clare  having  married  a  daaghter  of  Edward  1.  The  floor  of  the  chancel 
was  formerly  higher  than  at  present,  as  shown  by  the  masonry  remaining 
at  the  bases  of  the  pillars  and  also  by  the  sedilia.  There  is  a  curious 
Perpendicular  window  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  now  blocked 
op.  The  tower  was  built  by  Sir  John  Kiderminster  in  1640.  The 
Eiderminster  chapel  and  vault  were  built  by  Sir  John  in  1626 1  the 
paintings  on  the  doors  and  panels  are  interesting  and  of  considerable 
merit.  They  represent  scenes  in  Windsor,  Eton,  and  Langlej  Park.  ▲ 
portrait  of  Sir  John  remains  on  a  cupboard  door;  that  of  his  wife  haa 
been  painted  out.  There  are  a  number  of  monuments  and  hatchments 
of  the  Kiderminster,  Hubert,  Swabey,  and  other  families.  The  con* 
spicQous  monument  in  the  ohancel  commemorates  Edmund  Kiderminster, 
1607,  and  his  wife  Anna,  1618 ;  John  Kiderminster,  1558,  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  1590.  The  brasses  commemorate  (1)  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Roger  Giffard,  1434 ;  (2)  John  Boteler  and  his  wife  Matilda,  cir.  1440 ; 
(8)  John  Bowsare,  1570;  (4)  Juliana,  wife  of  Edward  Higgins,  1603} 
(6)  John  Bowsare,  1608.  The  almshouses  north  and  south  of  the 
churchyard  were  built  by  Sir  John  Kiderminster  and  Sir  Henry 
Seymour. 

Having  spent  some  time  in  examining  the  Tarioos  points  of  interest 
in  the  Church,  the  party  were  then  driven  to 

ST.  LAWRENCE'S,   UPTON. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  edifice,  and  in  the  north  wall  there  are 
fragments  of  an  early  arch  still  visible,  from  which  it  haa  been  con- 
jectured that  the  first  Church  here  was  erected  in  Saxon  times.  It 
may  be  concluded  that  the  building  is  of  different  dates,  from  the  fact 
that  its  component  parts  are  not  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  tower  is 
only  12ft.  6in.  wide,  whereas  the  ohancel  is  15ft.  7in.,  and  the  nave 
19ft.  9in.  The  Norman  Church  erected  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
11th  century  was  constructed  of  flint  with  conglomerate,  and  consisted 
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of  a  diminntiYe  ohanoel,  with  a  roof  sapported  on  groioed  arches,  a 
central  tower  Bormoooted  with  a  conical  roof,  and  a  small  nave,  maoh 
shorter  than  the  present  one.  The  only  oommnnioation  between  the 
Da?e  and  the  ohanoel  at  that  time  was  by  a  small  roonded  archway  in 
the  wall  of  the  tower.  This  old  aroh  was  removed  in  1860,  and  may  be 
seen  between  the  two  pointed  arches  against  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
south  aisle.  On  the  soath  side  of  the  ohanoel  is  a  pisoina,  which  is 
almost  nnlqne  in  its  strnotare,  there  being  bat  two  or  three  others  of 
the  same  shape  now  remaining  in  England.  The  Norman  foot  still 
remains  in  the  nave,  and  there  is  a  Norman  doorway  on  the  north  side. 
In  the  chorohyard  is  a  venerable  yew  tree,  so  old  that  it  may  be  ooeval 
with  the  earliest  portions  of  the  Oharoh.  Aboot  the  middle  of  the  13th 
oentnry  the  nave  was  lengthened,  and  the  present  roof  erected;  two 
beaatifal  wooden  arches  were  placed  one  oo  each  side  of  the  chancel 
arch,  forming  a  kind  of  reredos  to  small  side  altars,  which  stood  there 
in  early  times.  One  of  these  arches  is  preserved,  and  is  considered  by 
some  the  greatest  arcbnologioal  ooriosity  in  the  Coonty.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  14ih  centary  a  beaatifally-carved  rood  .screen  of  oak  was 
erected,  and  about  the  same  time  the  old  Norman  tower  was  raised 
nineteen  feet  in  brickwork.  Moch  later  a  sqaare-headed  debased 
Ferpendicalar  window  was  inserted  above  the  north  door.  For  many 
years  the  Ghorch  was  greatly  neglected,  and  in  1835  had  become 
minoos,  and  wonld  have  been  polled  down  hod  it  not  been  for  the 
intervention  of  Mr.  Pooock,  who  then  held  the  farms  at  Upton  and 
Willow  Brook,  and  who  g^ve  £60  to  the  anthorities  that  it  might  be  left 
standing.  In  1837  a  new  Church  was  erected  at  Slough,  and  Upton 
Ghorch  was  despoiled  of  its  bells  and  internal  fittings  to  furnish  it.  In 
1861  the  Gburoh  was  restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  Terry, 
architect,  and  re-opened  by  Bishop  Wilberforoe,  December  2nd  of  that 
year.  The  brickwork  was  taken  off  the  tower  and  a  new  roof  placed 
npon  it;  a  new  aisle  was  added;  the  old  piscina  was  restored  to  its 
proper  position ;  the  ribs  of  the  groined  chancel  re-coloured ;  the  ohanoel 
aroh  and  the  belfry  thrown  open  and  the  huge  galleries  swept  away ;  the 
ceiling  of  the  nave  was  removed  and  the  Early  English  roof  brought  into 
view  once  more.  In  removing  the  south  wall  a  representation  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  tinted  alabaster  was  discovered.  The  cost  of  the 
restoration  exceeded  £4,000.  The  register  oomraenoes  in  1688  and  is 
well  preserved. 

The  Church  contains  memorial  brasses  to  several  members  of  the 
Bnlstrode  family  dated  1472,  1617,  1699,  and  1614.  In  the  tower  there 
is  a  long  inscription  in  Latin  to  the  memory  of  Sir  W.  Hersohel,  the 
astronomer.  In  the  churchyard,  under  the  north  wall,  a  broken  flat 
stone  commemorates  Sarah  Bramstone,  of  Eton,  who  died  in  1766,  and 
"dared  to  be  just  in  the  reign  of  Gleorge  II."  There  are  modern  brasses 
to  Maria  Dolores  Stevenson,  who  died  in  1864,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Nizey> 
1870;  and  stained  glass  windows  of  recent  insertion  to  members  of  local 
families. 

On  leaving  Upton,  the  party  drove  through  Chalvey  and  Salt  Hill, 
and  thence  along  the  Bath  Boad  to  Maidenhead,  where  they  took  the 
train  for  their  different  destinations. 


[The   account   of    the    Churohes   of    Bomham,    Langley,    and    St. 
Lawrence,  Upton,  is  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Downs.] 
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Vernon,  R.  D.,  Bower  Hayes,  High 

Wyoombe 
ViNET,    J.  Elliott,    1,  Greed  Lane, 

Lndgate  Hill,  London 

Watson,  Miss,  Loosley  Hill,  Princes 

Risb<irongh 
Wbller,  G.,  The  Plantation,  Amersham 
Wellbr,  W.,  Springfield  Lodge,  High 

Wyoombe 
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VVxTHKBKD,    Cotonelt    Eld    Bobado, 

Teneriffe 
•Wethered,  T.  O.,   Seymoor  Coart, 

Great  Marlow 
WiLKiNS,  E.,  Aylcwhory 
W1LUAM8,  John,  Bauk  Hoase,  Ajlea- 

bury 
Williams,    Rev.    T.,    Aston    Olinton 

Rectory,  Tring 


Wood,    Rev.    Canon,    Hill    Hoaae, 

Babbaooonbe,  Torquay 
Wood,  R.  8.,  High  Wycombe 
Wyatt,  Rev.  G.  F.,  Brooghton  Rectory, 

Buubary 

VuLB,  Rev.  H.  W.,  D.C.L.,  The  Rectory, 
Waddesdon 


Tftmatvtn  ^ntfrtrf* 


Clear,  A.,  Winslow 

Downs,  R.  S.,  6,  Caslte  Terrace,  Wy- 

oombe 
GouGH,  H.,  Sandcrroft,  Rod  hill,  Sarrey 
Hope.  W.  H.  St.  John,  M.A.,  Society 

of  Antiquaries,  Burlington  House, 

Loudon,  W. 


''Macrat,  Rev.  W.  D.,   F.8.A.,  Dock. 

lington  Rectory,  Witney,  Ozon 
OxrosD,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of. 

The  Palace,  Guddesdon 
Parker,  Jambs,  The  Tarl,  Oxford 
Summers,  Rev.  H.  W.,  12,  Carnarvon 

Road,  Reading 


NOTES   ON    PLACE-NAME    ENDINGS    IN 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

■ 

In  the  followiag  Notes  I  lay  no  claim  to  original 
research^  or  to  the  authority  of  an  etymological  expert. 

The  material  used  was  mostly  ready  to  hand;  and 
the  Notes  are  an  elementary  attempt  to  discriminate 
and  interpret  it.  .The  list  of  about  330  Bucks  place^ 
names,  upon  which  I  have  worked,  is  compiled  mainly 
from  the  index  to  Kelly's  Directory,  and  comprises  the 
names  of  the  old  parishes,  a  considerable  number  of 
hamlets,  and  a  few  farms. 

The  antiquity  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  these  names  is 
attested  by  their  appearing,  in  a  more  or  less  recognis- 
able form,  in  Domesday  Book  (1087).  These  names 
will  be  found  printed  in  capitals.  Of  some  others  there 
is  other  mediaeval  evidence,  in  charters,  etc.  The  rest 
are  at  present  only  presumed  to  be  ancient ;  and  without 
external  evidence  there  is  no  doubt  always  a  risk  of 
being  misled  bv  borrowed  names. 

It  is  the  endings  only  which  are  dealt  with  here — 
those  local  suffixes  which  have  been  called  the  sub- 
stantival portion  of  Teutonic  place-names.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  a  rough  and  ready  analysis  and 
classification  of  them,  more  with  the  hope  of  suggesting 
and  stimulating  research  in  a  wide  and  rich  field 
accessible  to  all,  than  with  the  expectation  of  establish- 
ing any  startling  result. 

Before  setting  out  the  names,  it  may  be  well  to  make 
some  general  observations. 

1.  One  conviction  borne  in  upon  the  mind  by  this 
examination  is  that  of  the  completeness  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  or  English,  occupation  of  this  part  of  the  country. 
Almost  all  the  suffixes  belong  to  well-known  Anglo- 
Saxon  types.  There  is  hardly  a  trace  among  them  of 
the  nomenclature  of  earlier  races.  What  exceptions 
there  are  may  be  specified  here. 

Celtic, — The  memory  of  the  British  chieftain, 
Cunobelin  or  Cymbeline,  is  said  to  be  perpetuated  in 
KIMBLE;  Frieth  (in  Hambleden)  is  possibly  a  Celtic 
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woodland  designation,  akin  to  Welsh  and  Cornish 
forms.  The  English  "combe"  (WYCOMBE)  has  a 
Celtic  analogue ;  and  "  Pen/'  the  Celtic  "  head  "  or 
"  hill,"  so  common  in  Western  Britain,  may  well  sur- 
vive in  the  name  of  the  loftily  situated  village  of  Penn. 

Latin. — The  common  English  termination  "wick" 
may,  at  some  remote  period,  have  been  adopted  from 
the  Latin  "  vicus."  Speen  in  Berks  is  identified  with 
the  Roman  Station  "  Spinae  "  (thorns) ;  and  though  the 
Bucks  Speen  (in  Lacev  Oreen)  can  boast  of  no  such 
identification,  the  origin  of  the  name  may  have  been 
similar.  Undoubtedly  the  syllables  **  port  "  in 
NEWPOET-Pagnell,  and  LAMPORT  (in  Stowe),  and 
"  font  "  in  CHALFONT,  point  to  a  Latin  origin,  though 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  names  were  given 
to  the  localities  in  the  Romano-British  period. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  endings  appear  to  be  of 
the  ordinary  A.S.  cnaracter. 

The  English  came,  not  merely  to  conquer,  but  to 
settle :  ana  they  settled — clearing,  enclosing,  building, 
pasturing,  tilling,  (as  many  of  their  descendants  have 
done  in  many  parts  of  the  world);  and  thus  settling, 
they  named  or  re-named  their  new  homes.  As  a  rule, 
indeed,  they  adopted  the  river  names  already  existing 
in  the  country:  but  for  the  rest,  they  went  upon  the 
simple  principle  of  describing  either  what  they  found, 
or  what  they  made  there.  The  terminations  of  their 
place-names,  with  which  alone  we  are  now  concerned, 
are  in  almost  all  cases  purely  descriptive. 

The  strength  of  the  English  hold  upon  the  soil  is 
further  evidenced  by  the  permanence  of  the  English 
names  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  a  score  or  so 
of  cases  the  name  of  the  lord  s  family  is  added  as  a 
second  title— thus,  STOKE  Mandeville,  CLIFTON 
Reynes,  STANTON  Barry,  for  so,  it  appears,  Stanton- 
bury  should  be  written.  But  the  old  English  nomen- 
clature held  its  ground.  The  only  instance,  I  believe, 
of  its  being  supplanted  by  a  later  growth  is  the  modern 
suppression  of  Isenhampstead  before  the  family  names 
of  Chenies  and  Latimer. 

2.  In  perusing  a  list  of  this  kind  it  is  natural  to 
notice  the  absence  or  rarity  of  terminations  which  are 
fairly  common  elsewhere.  Thus  the  terminations 
"  cester  "     or    "  Chester,"     "  castle,"     "  minster,"     and 
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'"  bridge ''  are  unknown  in  Bucks.  It  is  strange  that 
the  familiar  '^  hampton  "  should  be  absent ;  for,  if  we 
adopt  the  Domesday  spelling  of  BECENTONE,  Beach- 
ampton  must  be  considered  a  corruption.  More  sur- 
prising is  the  rarity  of  such  common  A.S.  terminations 
as  "worth,**  "hurst,"  and  "field."  Contrast  the  num- 
ber of  "  fields  "  in  the  neighbouring  area  of  the  old 
forest  between  Windsor  and  the  Xennet  valley. 

3.  The  question  of  spelling  alluded  to  above  is  a 
difficult  one.  Mediaeval,  and  even  later,  scribes  are  so 
arbitrary  and  capricious  in  the  matter-sometimes 
spelling  the  same  name  in  different  ways  in  the  same 
document — that  they  are  very  uncertain  glides  to  the 
original  form  of  a  word.  The  common  suffixes  "  den," 
''  don,"  "  ton,"  "  stone,"  and  "  more,"  "  mere,"  are  con- 
stantly apt  to  get  interchanged.  Probably  no  sub- 
stantial injustice  will  be  done  to  any  of  them,  if  the 
modem  spelling  is  adopted  as  the  basis  for  assessing 
their  comparative  frequency  of  occurrence,  except  in 
cases  where  it  is  clearly  proved  to  be  a  corruption. 

And  now  to  pass  from  preliminaries  to  the  suffixes 
themselves.  They  may  be  grouped,  for  convenience 
sake,  under  four  heads — Configuration,  Vegetation, 
Irrigation,  Occupation. 

1.  CoNFiGUEATioN. — i.e.,  suffixes  describing  the  lie 
of  the  country,  principally  the  hills. 

cliff,     RADCLIVE.  1 

combe,  a  valley  or  hollow. 

Idlecombe  (in  Turville) 

Liscombe  (in  Soulbury). 

High  TVTCOMBE. 

West  WYCOMBE.  4 

don,  a  hill,  cf.  down,  dune. 
ASHEXDON. 
Bellingdon  (in  Chesham). 
CHARNDON  (in  Twyford). 
CLATDON  (3). 
Long  CRENDON. 
GRENDON  Underwood. 
HOLLIXGDON  (in  Soulbury). 
LAVENDON. 
Poundon  (in  Twyford). 
QUARRENDO^. 
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WADDESDON. 
WAVENDON. 
.  WHADDON. 
Weedon  (in  Hardwicke). 
WINCHENDON  (2).  18 

hiU,     BRICKHILL  (3). 

Brill  (BRUNHELLE). 

Colesliill  (in  Ameraham). 

Eineshill  (in  Hughenden). 

Napnill  (in  HngKenden).  7 

tioe^  a  heel-shaped  hill. 
IVINGHOK 
MOULSOE. 
Petsoe  (in  Emberton). 
Tattenhoe.  4 

low,  a  moand,  natural  or  artificial. 
BLEDLOW. 
COTTESLOW. 
CRESLOW. 
MARLOW  (2). 
TAPLOW. 
WINSLOW.  7 

ridge 9  Asheridge  (in  Chesham). 
Chartridge  (in  Chesham). 
Hawridge. 

Hundridge  (in  Chesham). 
Totteridge  (in  Hazlemere). 
WALDRIDGE  (in  Dinton).  6 

slope,   HANSLOPE.  Jl_ 

48 

II.  Vegetation,  i.e.,  suffixes  denoting  whether  the 
locality  is  wooded  or  open. 

den,  a  wooded  hollow. 

Amerden  (in  Taplow). 
BIDDLESDEN. 

Catsdean  fin  Monks  Risborough). 
Cliveden  (in  Taplow). 
Flaunden. 
HAMBLEDEN. 
?  HAMPDEN  (2). 
HILLESDEN. 
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HORSENDEN. 

HUGHENDEIf. 

MISSENDEN  (2). 

SALDEN  (in  Mureley).  14 

field,  usually  a  clearing  in  a  forest. 
Beaconsfield. 
Brafield. 

Luffield  (part  in  Lillin^stone  Dayrell). 
Turville,  formerly  Turneld.  4 

grove,  a  collection  of  trees.  (This  modern  sense 
was  not  unknown  in  A.S.  times,  though  the 
original  meaninc^  was  a  cutting  of  some  sort. 
See  Bosworth's  Dictionary). 

ADDINGROVE  Farm  (in  Oakley). 

BEDGROVE  (in  Weston  Turville). 

Blackgrove,  1196  (in  Waddesdon). 

Filgrave. 

Grove. 

WINGRAVE.  6 

Jiolt,  a  wood. 

Stockholt  (in  Akeley).  1 

hurst,  «r  wood. 

Fingest  ?  DILEHERST. 

GATHURST.  2 

ley,  open  meadow. 
AKELEY. 
Bletchlejr. 

Botley  (in  Chesham). 
GHEARSLEY. 
CHICHELEY. 
Cowley  (in  Preston  Bissett). 
North  Crawley. 
Downley  (in  W.  Wycombe). 
FAWLEY. 
Hedgerley. 
Langley. 
Lee. 

MURSLEY. 

Tfotley  (in  Long  Crendon). 
OAKLEY. 
SHENLEY. 
STEWKLEY. 
Whelpley  (in  Ashley  Green).  18 
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land,   BUCKLAND.  1 

mead,  HARDHEAD.  1 

moor,  Cadmore.  t 

Chackmore. 

Dropmore. 

MENTMORE. 

Parmoor  (in  Hambleden). 

Winchmore  (in  Amersham).  6 

,   show,  a  shady  place,  a  copse. 

EVERSAW  (in  Biddlesden). 

HOGSHAW.  2 

slade,  an  open  tract  of  country. 

LINSLADE.  1 

thorn,  PIGHTLESTHORNE.  1 

wood,  Astwood. 

CHETWODE. 

HORWOOD  (2). 

Kingswood  (in  Grendon  Underwood). 

Prestwood.  6 

63 

III.  Irrigation — i.e.,  suffixes  connected  with  water, 
and  its  incidents. 

bourn,  bum,  a  stream. 

Bourne  End. 

Ledbum  (in  Mentmore). 

SWANBOURNE. 

WOOBURN.  4 

brook,  Colnbrook. 

Dadbrook  (in  Haddenham). 

Seabrook  (in  Ivinghoe).  3 

eye,  an  island,  often  a  tract  of  land  raised  a  few 
feet  above  the  wet  level  of  a  broad  valley. 

BOVENET. 

Chalvey. 

DORNET. 

OLNEY. 

Romney  Tin  Eton). 

Thomey  (in  Iver).  8 


tNoTB.— To  the«e  may  probably  be  odded  oome  of  the  namee 
daasified  under  'mere.' 
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font^  a  spring. 

CHALFONT  (2).  2 

ford,    DADFORD. 

Ford  (in  Dinton). 
?  Harleyford  (in  Marlow). 
ICKFORD. 
LINFORD  (2). 
Fenny  Stratford. 
Stony  Stratford. 
Water  STRATFORD. 
TICKFORD. 
TWTFORD.  11 

warsA,  MARSH  Gibbon. 

MARSH  (in  Kimble).  2 

merCy    Fulmer.* 
Hazlemere. 
Holmer  Green. 
ILMER. 
Widmer.  6 

OTy  ora,  a  shore. 

Hedsor.  1 

over,  ofer^  a  shore. 

WENDOVER.  1 

water,  Loudwater.  1 

well,  a  spring. 

BRADWELL. 

Britwell  (in  Bumham). 

Flackwell  Heath. 

HARTWELL.  4 

42 

IV.  OccuPATiON-^i.e.,    suffixes    denoting    that    men 
have  occupied  the  land,  and  left  their  mark  there. 

borough, ")   an  earthwork,  whether  camp,  entrench- 
hury,       )   ment,  or  barrow.      Often  the  work  of 
pre-English  races. 

DESBOROUGH. 
EDLESBOROUGH. 


*NoTE. — Some    of    these    names    sJiould    probably    be    classified 
under  'moor.' 
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ELLESBOROUGH. 

GRANBOEOUGH. 

LENBOROUGH  (in  Gawcott). 

RISBOROUGH  (2). 

SINGLEBOROUGH  (in  Great  Horwood). 

THORNBOROUGH. 

Aylesbury. 

Gnoulesbury. 

LATHBURT. 

Nasbury  (in  Whaddon). 

PADBtJRY. 

SOTJLBURY. 

WESTBURT. 

WESTBURY  (in  Shenley). 

WRATSBURY.  18 

church,  WHITCHURCH.  1 

cot,  cote,  a  small  building  for  man,  beast,  or  fowl. 
Ascot  (in  Wing). 

Askett,  cote,  1348  (in  Monks  Risborough). 
Boycott  (in  Stowe). 
Burcot  (in  Wing). 
Burcott  (in  Bierton). 
CALDECOTE  (in  Bow  Brickhill). 
EDGCOTT. 
FOSCOTT. 
Gawcott. 
Hulcote. 

LITTLECOTE  (in  Stewkley). 
Pitcbcott. 

POLLICOTT  (in  Ashendon). 
SOUTHCOTE  (in  Linslade). 
Westcott.  16 

hall,  a  stone  house. 

Daenall  (in  Edlesborough). 

Doddershall  (in  Quainton). 

Hudnall  (in  Edlesborough). 

LUDGARShall. 

Northall  (in  Edlesborough). 

Ringshall  (in  Ivinghoe). 

Tathall  (in  Hanslope). 

WORMINGHALL.  8 

ham,  a  home,  a  homestead.  The  following 
examples  occur  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
other  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  County :  — 
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AMEBSHAM. 

CHESHAM  (2). 

DENHAM. 

ITER  (EVREHAM). 

Wexham. 

FARNHAM  Royal. 

Cippenliam. 

EAST  BURNHAM. 

BURNH4.M. 

HITCHAM. 

The  others  are  scattered. 

BRADENHAM. 

BUCKINGHAM. 

DENHAM  (in  Quainton). 

HADDENHAM. 

HAVERSHAM. 

MEDMENHAM. 

Rowsham  (in  WinffraTe). 

TYRINGHAM. 

Woodham  (in  Waddesdon).  20 

hampsUad,  stead,  A.S.  stede,  a  place,  cf.  "instead." 
Ackhampstead. 
Isenhampstead. 
LECKHAMSTED.  3 

port,  a  gate,  sometimes  used  for  a  town. 
LAMPORT  (in  Stow). 
NEWPORT  Pagnell.  2 

stall,    Boarstall.  1 

stock,  A.S.  Stock,  an  enclosure  made  with  stakes. 
ADSTOCK 
STOKE  Goldington. 
STOKE  Hamond. 
STOKE  Mandeville. 
STOKE  Poges.  5 

stone,  perhaps  a  boundary  or  memorial  stone,  or  a 
relic  of  Roman  masonry. 

Birdstone  (Burstone  in  Aston  Abbott). 

Bishopstone  (in  Stone). 

IBSTONE. 

LILLINGSTONE  (2). 

SHALSTONE. 

STONE.  7 
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stoto,   a  place,  cf •  the  verb  "  to  stow." 

STOWE.  1 

thorp,  a  villaf^e. 

Castlethorpe. 

Eythrope  (in  Waddesdon). 

HELSTHORPE  Farm  (in  Wingrave).     a 

ton,  A.S.  tun,  an  enclosare,  a  farm. 
ADDINGTON. 
ASTON  Abbott. 
ASTON  Clinton. 
ASTON  Ivinghoe. 
ASTON  Molina  (in  Dinton). 
ASTON  Sandford. 
BARTON  Hartshorn. 
BEACHAMPTON. 
BEACHENTON  (in  Waddesdon). 
BIERTON. 

BOURTON  (in  Buckingham). 
BROUGHTON. 
BROUGHTON  (in  Bierton). 
CALVERTON. 
CHEDDINGTON. 
CHILTON. 
CLIFTON  Reynes. 
GRAFTON  (in  Wing). 
CUBLINGton. 
CUDDINGTON. 
DINTON. 
DITTON. 
DORTON. 

DRAYTON  Beauchamp. 
DRAYTON  Parslow. 
DUNTON. 

EASINGTON  Farm  (in  Chilton). 
Water  EATON. 
EMBERTON. 

ETON.  ) 

HALTON.  ( 

HOGGESTON. 
HORTON. 

HORTON  (in  Slapton) . 
LOUGHTON. 
FLEET  MARSTON. 
North  MARSTON. 
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Maids  MORETON. 

HILTOlf  Keynes. 

Nearton  (ia  Swanboume). 

Newnton  Longville. 

NEWTON  Blossomvaie. 

PRESTON  Bisset. 

QUAINTON. 

RAVENSTONE. 

SAUNDERTON. 

SHABBINQTON. 

Shipton  (in  Winslow). 

SHIPTON  Lee  (in  Quainton). 

SHERINGTON. 

SLAPTON. 

STANTONbury. 

STMPSON  (SUIVINESTONE). 

THORNTON. 

TURWESTON. 

UPTON. 

FPTON  (in  Dinton). 

Walton  (2). 

Warrington  (in  Olney). 

Weston  Turville. 

WESTON  Underwood. 

WOLVERTON. 

WOOLSTONE  (2). 

Wormstone  (in  Waddesdon). 

WOTTON  Underwood. 

WOUGHTON  on  the  Green.  68 

wick,  a  Tillage. 

P  Ankerwycke  (in  Wraysbury). 
HARDtV^ICKE. 

LongWICK  (in  Princes  Risborongh). 
Oldwick  (in  Sbalstone). 
Owlswick  (in  Monks  Risborough). 
TETCHWICK  (in  Lndgershdl). 
TINGEWICK  7 

worth,  a  place  warded,  fenced  in. 
Littlewortli  (in  Dropmore). 

"    (ii 


Littleworth  (in  Wing). 
MARSWORTH. 


162 
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ing  maj  be  added  here,  denoting  the  family  of 
the  occupier:  not  properly  a  local  suffix,  but 
the  common  A.S.  patronymic. 

OVING. 

WING.  2 


164 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  List  that  the  suffixes 
of  occupation,  as  1  have  called  them,  constitute  more 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  number,  164  to  151. 

Of  the  suffixes  enumerated,  46  in  all,  only  8  occur 
frequently  enough  to  run  into  double  figures.  These 
are  the  following,  with  their  respective  percentages :  — 


ton 

J 

fibout 

20 

per  cent. 

of  the  whole. 

hdm 

6 

borough 

} 

5 

bury 

ley 

5 

don 

5 

den 

4 

cot 

4 

ford 

3 

52 


» 


These  notes  must  conclude  with  queries;  for  a  few 
names  remain  whose  endings  do  not  fall  under  any  of 
the  above  headings. 

I  have  already  suggested  that ''  Penn  "  and  ''  Frieth 
may  be  Celtic  survivals,  as  well  as  "  EIMBLE,''  aad 
have  raised  the  question  of  the  origin  of  ''  Speen " 
without  answering  it. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  terminations  of 
"  Radnage ; "  of  "  DATCHET  "  (DACETA) ;  of 
"Skirmett"  (in  Hambleden);  and  of  "Dropshort" 
(in  Fenny  Stratford)  ?  What  of  "  Meadle,"  and 
"  Whiteleaf  "  (in  Monks  Risborough)  P 

•"  Willen  '*  appears  to  have  been  variously  spelt.  Can 
it  be  a  plural  form=Well8  ? 

Is  "  Nash "  a  corruption  of  "  an  Ash  ? "  or  is  it 
connected  with  the  neighbouring  **  Nasbury "  in 
Whaddon  Chase  P 
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Additional  Note. — On  the  tenuination  ''  port," 
whether  derived  from  '^porttis  "  (harbour)  or  ''porta  " 
(gate)  see  Professor  Maitland's  ''  Domesday  Book  and 
beyond,"  Cambridge  University  Press,  1897,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract:  — 

*'  When  in  the  laws  this  third  feature  is  to  be  made 

'*  prominent,  [viz.,  a  place  in  which  a  market  is  held,] 

the  burh  is  spoken  of  as  a  port The  word 

port  was  applied  to  inland  towns.     To  this  usage  of  it 

the  portmoot  or  portmanmoot,  that  in  after  days  we 

'*<may  find  in  boroughs  far  from  the  coast,  bears  abiding 

""  testimony.     On  the  other  hand,  except  on  the  seaside, 

"  this  word  has  not  become  part  of  many  English  place- 

"  names.  (8).    If ^  as  seems  probable,  it  is  the  Latin  portus 

"  we  apparently  learn  from  the  use  made  of  it  that  at 

*'  one  time  the  havens were  the  only  known  spots 

"  where  there  was  much  buying  and  selling.  .  .  .    W" 

"(3)  Stockport,  Lan^port,  Amport,  Newport-PagTiell,  Milbome 
"  Port.  Littleport  are  uistancefl.  JBut  a  very  small  river  might  be 
"  snfficient  to  make  a  place  a  haTen." 

"(1)  Seemingly,  if  this  O.E.  jM>rt  is  not  Iiat.  partus,  it  is  Lat. 
"porta,  and  there  is  some  fascination  about  the  suggestion  that 
"the  burhrgeat,  or  in  modern  German  the  Burg-gaste,  in  which  the 

"market  was  held,  was  described  ia  Latin  as  porta  hurgi 

"  But  what  we  have  to  account  for  is  the  adoption  of  port  as  an 

English  word,  and  if  our  ancestors  might  have  used  geat,  they 

need  not  have  borrowed Dr.  Stubbs  (Const.  Hist.  i.  439) 

gives  a  weighty  vote  for  porta,"    pp.  195-196. 

The  passage  referred  to  in  Dr.  Stubbs'  Constitutional 
History  will  be  found  at  p.  404.     (Ed.  1874). 

Note  2. — "  The  word  port  in  portreeve  is  the  Latin 
**  *  porta  *  (not  portus)  where  the  markets  were  held, 
"  and,  although  used  for  the  city  generally,  seems  to 
''  refer  to  it  specially  in  its  character  of  a  mart  or 
"  citv  of  merchants." 

Cecil  F.  J.  Bofeke. 


•€ 


EiMBLE. — The  association  of  the  name  of  Eimble  with 
Cunobelinos  is  not  a  recent  supposition.  Camden  says : 
''  Eymbel  (great  and  little)  are  supposed  to  take  the 
name  from  Cunobeline  King  of  the  Hritains,  the  places 
being  also  in  ancient  records  written  Cunebel.  And 
this,  together  with  several  trenches  and  fortifications 
in  these  parts,  confirms  the  notion  that  this  county 
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[Bucks]  was  the  seat  ol  the  action  wherein  the  two 
sons  of  Cunobeline  were  slain,  and  from  hence  they 
might  probably  retire  to  give  battle  to  Aulus  Plautius." 
Camden's  Britannia,  edited  by  Qibson,  3  Edition,  Vol. 
I.,  pp.  329-330.  Cunobelinos,  the  Cymbeline  of  Shak- 
spear,  styled  himself  on  some  coins  rex.  He  appears 
to  have  been  king  over  the  powerful  tribe  known  as 
the  Catuvelauni,  called,  by  Camden,  the  Cattieuchlani. 
Their  kingdom  extended  over  the  three  counties  of 
Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire,  and  Hertfordshire,  and 
farther  still,  as  Camulodunon  or  Colchester  appears  by 
his  coins  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Cunobelinos,  as 
Yerlamion  or  Yerulam,  near  St.  Albans,  was  the  capital 
of  his  father,  known  by  the  Latinized  name  of 
Tasciovanus.  By  making  Camulodunon  his  capital,  it 
is  manifest  that  Cunobelinos  had  successfully  mvaded 
the  Trinovantes,  and  made  his  seat  of  government  in 
the  heart  of  their  country.  The  Catuvelauni,  Professor 
Rhys  says,  may  be  regarded  as  the  Mercians  of  those 
days,  a  supposition  aptly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
they  chose  to  call  themselves  by  a  name  meaning  battle 
rulers  or  war  kings.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the 
Catuvelauni  had  a  coinage,  and  this  fact  assists  in 
distinguishing  to  some  degree  the  boundaries  of  the 
tribe  (see  Professor  Rhys'  Celtic  Britain,  2nd  Edition, 
Catuvelauni).  In  Domesday  Great  Eimble  is  called 
Chenebella;  the  Manor  belonged  to  Walter  Giffard. 
Little  Eimble  is  called  in  the  survey  Parva  Chenebelle, 
the  Manor  being  held  by  Turstin  Fitz  Rolf.  The 
earthworks  at  Eimble  commanding  the  Icknield-way 
indicate  that  this  was  a  spot  of  strategic  importance  in 
early  times,  but  the  tradition  that  they  were  formed 
by  Cunobelinos  is,  of  course,  mere  conjecture. 

Penn  appears  clearly  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  indicating 
a  head  or  eminence. 

Frieth. — Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks  writes  that  "  Frieth  was  till 
quite  recently  known  as  The  Frieth"  and  suggests  'that 
"  it  may  be  the  same  Celtic  word  as  Ffridd,  a  name  used 
in  Denbighshire  for  a  pasture,  a  piece  of  grass  land 
reclaimed  from  the  Moor,  and  that  the  Frieth  may 
indicate  an  enclosure  from  the  Forest."  If  the  word  is  of 
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Saxon  origin,  is  it  possible  that  this  name  is  derived 
from  the  Saxon  Frid-Fri5-gear,  a  peace  inclosare,  a 
refuge  or  settlement  outside  of  the  Forest  ? 

Whitbleaf. — See  Mr.  E.  J.  Pavne's  paper  on 
*J  WhiteclifE  Cross "  (Records  of  Buc£s,  Vol.  VII.,  p. 
559,  et  seq.),  in  which  cogent  reasons  are  given  for 
believing  that  Whiteleaf  has  been  substituted  for 
Whitecliff. 

Loudwater. — Langley,  in  his  "  Hundred  of  Des- 
borough,"  has  the  following  note  at  p.  273 :  — "  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  my  conjecture  respecting  Ledet 
being  the  ancient  Manorial  appellation  of  Hedsor  is 
erroneous.  Lede  was  more  probably  part  of  Wooburn 
parish  called  now  Lude,  the  Lude  farm,  and  Loudwater. 
There  was  a  family  of  this  name  who  resided  there, 
among  whom  occurs  John  de  la  Luda,  Member  for 
Wycombe."  John  de  la  Luda  was  Member  for 
Wycombe  at  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  28 
Edw.  I.  in  the  place  of  Stephen  Ayott,  being  infirm. 

With  reference  to  other  names  referred  to  in  the  text, 
one  is  reminded  in  the  name  Speen  of  the  Speen  in 
Berkshire,  the  spince  on  the  high  road  to  AqtuB  Solis, 
Bath.  Badnage  was  known  in  early  documents  as 
Radenach  or  Bodenache  (see  Dugdale's  Mon. :  Vol.  II., 
^75).  Hatch  or  ache  is  a  common  suffix  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ancient  forests,  signifying  a  place  on  the 
boundaries  of  the  forest.  These  editorial  notes,  it  will 
be  seen,  only  touch  on  some  of  the  names  referred  to 
in  the  text,  and  are  capable  of  much  amplification. — 
J.  P. 


A.N  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MAEY 
AT  TURVILLE,  BUCKS,  AND  OF  ITS  RECENT 
RESTORATION  AND  ENLARGEMENT. 

The  village  of  Turville  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
Hambleden  Valley,  close  to  the  Oxford  border,  8  miles 
north-east  of  Henley,  and  7  miles  north-west  of  Marlow ; 
it  lies  amone  the  chalk  hills  of  the  Chiltems,  surrounded 
by  beautiful  beech  woods  for  which  this  part  of  the 
county  of  Bucks  is  famous.  The  inhabitants,  number- 
ing about  100,  are  chiefly  occupied  in  turning  chair 
lefi^  and  rails  for  the  Wycombe  chair  factories.  The 
village  is  intersected  by  the  road  leading  from  North 
End  to  Fingest  and  Hambleden,  and  in  addition  to  the 
Church,  Vicarage,  and  School,  comprises  about  twenty 
cottages,  built  largely  of  brick  and  nint  walls  with  tiled 
roofs ;  there  are  also  some  examples  of  half -timber  work 
to  be  seen. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a  very  interest- 
ing specimen  of  a  small  country  Church,  broad  and 
simple  in  character,  and  of  good  proportions.  It  now 
consists  of  a  Nave  with  a  small  north  aisle,  Chancel, 
Tower,  Vestry,  Heating  Chamber,  and  south  Porch: 
the  internal  dimensions  of  the  various  parts  are  as 
follows :  — 

Length.  Width.        Height. 

If ave   —  43ft.    Oin.  by  18ft.    9  in.  26ft.  6in.  to  apex  of 

roof. 
Aisle    —  19ft.    9in.  by    9ft.    9in.  12ft.  6in.  to  ceiling. 
Chancel — 18ft.  lOin.  by  14ft.    5in.  16ft.  6in.  to  ceiling. 
Tower  —  12ft.    Oin.  by  lift.    7in.  17ft.  Oin.  first  floor. 
Vestry  —  14ft.    6in.  by  lift.    Oin.  13ft.  6in. 

Sjmbfrll^^-O-^y    6ft.    Oin. 
Porch  —    9ft.    6in.  by    8ft.  lOin. 

Seating  accommodation  is  provided  for  120  adults^ 
the  distribution  being  96  in  the  nave,  9  in  the  chancel^ 
and  15  in  the  aisle. 

The  Fabric  possesss  features  of  the  principal  Gothic 
periods  of  English  architecture.    Of  Norman  work  there 
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exist  the  internal  arches  of  the  north  and  south  door- 
ways, the  remains  of  a  small  arched  opening  with 
splayed  jambs  (probably  a  window)  now  visible  on  the 
south  wall  near  the  Porch  and  the  bowl  of  an  old  stone 
Font.  Thirteenth  century  work  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
pointed  arches  at  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  Nave, 
the  external  pointed  head  of  the  north  doorway,  the 
south  doorway  built  with  chalk  and  stone,  the  Nave 
east  gable,  and  a  remarkably  fine  solid  stone  coffin  with 
a  raised  cross  lid. 

The  single  light  window  west  of  the  Porch  dates  from 
the  early  part  of  the  14th  century ;  other  work  of  this, 
the  "  Decorated  "  period,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Chancel 
south  window  nearest  the  Nave  and  the  single  light 
window  which  formerly  stood  in  the  Chancel  north  wall 
and  now  re-built  in  the  new  Vestry. 

The  Chancel,  generally  speaking,  is  of  this  period, 
but  was  restored  and  strengthened  in  1872,  when  the 
present  east  window  was  inserted  and  the  angle 
buttresses  added;  the  Sanctuary  window  and  south 
doorway  are  restorations,  but  appear  to  have  been  based 
upon  the  old  work. 

The  oak  roof  spanning  the  Nave  dates  probably  from 
the  end  of  the  loth  or  early  part  of  the  14th  century, 
and  is  of  an  interesting  construction,  to  which  later 
reference  will  be  made.  The  Chancel  roof,  although 
covered  with  a  modern,  boarded  ceiling,  is  also  of  oak, 
simpler  in  construction,  and  dates  from  the  14th  century. 
Of  the  "  Perpendicular  "  or  16th  century  period  no  more 
tvpical  example  could  be  found  than  the  beautiful 
Tower  standing  at  the  west  end,  the  detail  of  which 
being  perfect  in  every  respect.  This  forms  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  exterior,  although  low  and 
massive  in  proportion. 

A  four-light  brick  window  from  the  south  wall  of 
the  Nave  and  an  oak  gallery  from  the  west  end,  both 
of  which  appear  to  date  from  the  17th  century,  have 
been  removed. 

The  north  Aisle  used  exclusively  by  the  owner  of 
Turville  Park  was  built  entirely  in  the  18th  century; 
a  brick  in  one  of  the  quoins  at  the  north-east  angle  is 
inscribed  R.G.,  1733.  It  is  almost  entirely  built  of 
red  brick,  covered  with  a  double  hipped  tile  roof,  and 
opens  into  the  Nave  with  two  large  semi-circular  arches. 
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A  large  brick  vault  exists  below  that  part  of  tbe  floor 
now  laid  with  wood  blocks. 

A  brick  Porch,  probably  of  late  17th  century  work, 
stands  over  the  south  doorway,  and  possesses  but  little 
arohaeological  interest. 

The  walls  of  the  medisdyal  parts,  generally  speaking, 
are  built  of  random  flint-work,  strengthened  by  bond 
stones,  the  quoins  and  dressings  to  doors  and  windows 
of  an  oolite  stone,  possibly  from  an  Oxfordshire  quarry, 
and  the  wall  facing  of  snapped  flint,  laid  in  random 
courses.     A  good  deal  of  chalk  has  been  used  in  the 
internal  walls,  notably  in  the  Tower  and  Nave  north 
wall,  and  also  in  the  internal  arches;   the  walls  are 
plastered  throughout,  and  the  roofs  covered  with  tiles. 
Althou^  the  Church  is  said  to  have  been  ''  beauti- 
fied "  in  1722,  and  certain  new  work  and  repairs  carried 
out  in  the  Chancel  in  1872,  yet  the  fabric,  in  1898,  was 
found  to  be  in  a  very  bad  state  of  repair,  and  in  some 
respects  dangerous  and  unfit  for  worsnip.     As  is  usual 
with  these  ancient  buildings,  which  have  suffered  decay 
from  years  of  neglect,  matters  at  Turville  were  going 
rapidly  from    bad    to    worse    until  the  present   vicar 
decided  to  arrest  further  damage  by  starting  the  work 
of  restoration  and  thorough  repair  which  has  recently 
been  finished.     On  inspection  it  was  found  that  most 
of  the  defects  could  be  traced  to  the  effects  of  weather ; 
brick  channels  had  been  laid  round  the  walls  of  Nave 
and  Chancel,  but,  being  of  insufficient  width  to  catch 
the  rain  falling  from  the  roofs,  and  having  been  allowed 
to  become  loose  and  broken,  much  surface  water  found 
its  way  into  the  walls  and  foundations;   then  followed 
inclined  movement  and  settlements  in  the  walls,  fol- 
lowed  by  corresponding  defects   in   the  roofs;    water 
came  through  the  tiles  in  many  places,  causing  the 
lathing  of  the  ceilings  and  the  feet  of  some  of  the  oak 
rafters  to  rot  to  the  extent  that  the  ceilings  were  ready 
to  drop  with  a  slight  touch,  and  some  of  the  timbers 
in  danger  of  collapsing. 

From  the  same  source  dampness  had  also  risen  in 
the  walls,  which,  together  with  the  leaking  of  the  roofs, 
had  decayed  almost  the  whole  of  the  plastering  of  the 
Nave  wails,  rendering  it  beyond  repair.  The  whole  of 
the  interiors  of  the  Nave,  Aisle,  and  Tower  were  covered 
with  whitewash  of  an  unpleasant  bluey  tone,  which  was 
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applied  alike  to  ceilings,  walls,  stonework,  and  some 
woodwork.  On  closer  inspection  several  schemes  of  old 
colour  decoration  were  found  to  be  underlying  the  sur- 
face whitewash  of  the  Nave  walls ;  the  uppermost  was 
a  series  of  texts  in  black  letters  of  a  large  English  type, 
enclosed  with  borders  of  somewhat  ornate  design  in 
black,  red,  and  yellow  colours.  This  treatment  prac- 
tically covered  the  whole  of  the  flat  wall  surface,  and 
would  appear  to  date  from  the  17th  century.  Below 
this  was  a  succession  of  older  schemes,  undoubtedly  of 
mediseval  work,  and  principally  in  reds,  blacks,  and 
dark  browns,  the  designs  of  which  it  was  impossible  to 
decipher.  The  earliest  decoration  was  chiefly  of  a  red 
treatment,  containing  figure  work  and  conventional 
floral  forms.  The  colour  when  exposed  had  remarkable 
brightness ;  some  star-shaped  forms  on  the  walls,  door, 
and  window  jambs,  etc.,  were  also  discovered  on  several 
of  the  oak  rafters,  showing  that  the  whole  of  the  Nave 
had  been  decorated  in  colour.  The  medium  used  was  a 
kind  of  distemper,  such  as  is  usually  found  in  work  of 
the  period.  It  was  a  matter  of  much  disappointment 
that  evidences  of  this  interesting  colour  decoration  could 
not  be  retained,  but  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  decayed 
nature  of  the  plasterwork;  even  with  the  greatest  care 
nothing  could  prevent  the  falling  of  the  coloured  parts, 
which  crumbled  to  small  pieces  with  the  slightest  move- 
ment. 

The  floor  of  the  Nave  and  Tower  was  partly  of  bricks 
and  partly  large  square  tiles  in  a  much- worn  and  broken 
condition ;  that  in  the  Tower  was  raised  one  step  high, 
sloping  upwards  towards  the  west  door,  and  was  par- 
ticularly bad,  owing  to  this  part  of  the  Church  having 
been  used  for  the  storage  of  coal.  Several  stones  cover- 
ing vaults  were  visible  in  the  old  floor,  and  here  again 
signs  of  dampness  were  present. 

The  Chancel  arch  at  the  east  and  the  Tower  arch  at 
the  west  end  of  the  Nave  are  beautiful  specimens  of 
simple  13th  century  work,  with  plain,  broad  soffits 
springing  from  square  jambs ;  the  arch  stones  only  have 
chamfers. 

The  Tower  arch  was  barely  visible  from  the  Nave 
owing  to  the  gallery  standing  in  front  of  it.  This 
gallery  had  for  a  long  time  been  found  inconvenient, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  "  head-room  "  in  the  seats 
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below  it  being  insufficient,  but  also  owing  to  the  floor 
passing  across  the  single-light  south  window  and  inter- 
cepting most  of  the  daylight  which  was  much  needed 
in  this  part  of  the  Nave.  Behind  the  gallery  and  filling 
the  whole  of  the  west  arch  was  a  large  deal  panelled 
partition  with  a  door  leading  into  the  Tower;  this 
completely  excluded  all  the  light  of  the  west  window, 
and  obscured  a  great  deal  of  the  arch  when  seen  from 
the  Tower  side.  In  view  of  these  and  other  circum- 
stances, it  was  decided,  after  due  consideration,  to 
remove  the  rallery  and  partition,  and  to  open  out  the 
interior  of  the  Church  to  its  original  proportions.  A 
dormer  window,  which  had  been  inserted  to  give  light 
to  the  galleiy,  and  which  resembled  similar  features 
to  be  seen  on  the  cottage  roofs,  was  removed  at  the 
same  time.  The  gallery,  dating,  probably,  from  the 
latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  was  constructed  of  oak, 
and  measured  18ft.  llin.  in  its  greatest  width,  and  had 
an  average  projection  into  the  Nave  of  13ft.  6in.  The 
front  consisted  of  four  square  moulded  newels  and  three 
intervening  balustered  spaces  with  moulded  rails  and 
capping,  the  whole  being  carried  by  four  moulded 
posts ;  the  beams  in  the  floor  were  also  partly  supported 
Dy  the  posts.  The  newels  measured  6|in.  by  5m.,  and 
the  shaped  balusters  ^i^}^'  by  l^in. — broad  on  face  and 
narrow  m  thickness.  The  gallery  seats  were  of  a  some- 
what crude  description,  and  had  evidently  been  arranged 
to  accommodate  musicians,  as  some  of  the  back  rails 
were  moveable  and  the  seats  cut  short  to  allow  for 
the  passage  of  large  instruments. 

Another  feature  of  some  interest  which  was  removed 
with  much  reluctance  was  an  oak  staircase  standing  in 
the  Tower  and  leading  to  the  stage  below  the  Bell 
Chamber;  it  was  very  steep  and  somewhat  dangerous 
of  ascent  and  descent ;  the  steps  were  spandrel  in  shape 
and  of  solid  oak,  many  of  them  being  worn  and  loose. 
A  clear  floor  space  was  gained  in  the  Tower,  rendering 
the  new  position  of  the  Font  more  convenient. 

The  lighting  of  the  Nave  was  far  from  satisfactory, 
and  the  only  window  giving  direct  light  was  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  wall.  This  was  a  lour-light  brick 
window,  apparently  inserted  in  the  17th  century;  each 
light  measured  5ft.  4^in.  in  height,  and  1ft.  4in.  in 
width,  finished  with  a  semi-circular  head,  and  the  whole 
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of  the  brickwork  of  the  mullions,  heads,  jambs,  and 
sills  was  splayed  and  roughly  cut  to  receive  a  thin  coat 
of  plaster  inside  and  out,  the  general  effect  being  that 
of  a  stone  window.  Thus  was  the  light  concentrated 
near  the  pulpit,  and,  being  a  south  aspect,  a  larj^e  blind 
was  found  necessary  to  exclude  the  stronK  sunlight  and 
heat  of  the  summer  time,  and  to  render  that  part  of  the 
Nave  pleasant  for  worshippers.  The  brick  muUions 
were  strengthened  by  the  wrought-iron  saddle-bars  of 
the  diamond  lead  glazing,  being  built  in  of  one  length 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  window.      The  central 

Sart  of  the  Nave  was  dark,  and  the  necessity  of  a  more 
istributed  light  had  for  a  long  time  been  keenly  felt. 
An  inspection  of  the  neighbouring  Churches  leaas  one 
to  conclude  that  two  windows  originally  existed  in  the 
south  wall,  east  of  the  Porch,  and  on  stripping  the 
external  plaster,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later, 
it  was  seen  that  the  wall  had  been  cut  about  and  filled 
up.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  remove  the  brick 
window,  and  to  insert  two  new  stone  windows  in  the 
spaces  between  the  three  end  tie-beams. 

The  Nave  seating,  introduced  in  1876,  chiefly 
consisted  of  pitch  pine  benches  fixed  on  raised  deal 
platforms.  There  were  some  old  oak  seats  below  the 
gallery  on  the  south  side,  also  fixed  on  platforms, 
which,  at  some  time  during  the  19th  century,  had  been 
painted  and  grained  in  imitation  of  pitch  pine.  All 
the  platforms  were  in  need  of  repair,  the  floors  in  many 
cases  giving  way  under  foot. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  great  deal  of  comfort  for 
worship  did  not  exist,  and  certainly  the  slow-burning 
heating  stove  added  but  little  to  it.  Until  recently 
this  stood  by  the  north  doorway,  the  iron  flue  pipe  being 
carried  through  the  head  of  the  external  arcn  into  a 
brick  chimney  built  to  receive  it.  This  chimney  covered 
two-thirds  of  the  Early  English  north  doorway,  and 
some  of  the  brickwork  pointed  to  the  existence  of  a 
former  stove;  this  may  be  the  one  to  which  Lipscomb 
refers  in  his  history  of  Buckinghamshire  —  "A 
"  convenient  stove  was  placed  in  the  Church  in  1825." 
Very  little  heat  was  obtained  from  the  apparatus  lately 
removed ;  draughts  from  the  doors  and  windows  were 
plentiful,  and  the  dampness  already  alluded  to  added 
to  the  general  feeling  oi  want  of  comfort  in  the  interior. 
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In  the  Chancel  a  better  condition  of  repair  existed, 
but  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  cramped  choir 
space  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  organ,  which  then 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  north  side.  To  provide 
for  this  and  other  accommodation  it  was  decided  to 
build  a  Vestry  and  Heating  Chamber  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Chancel. 

With  regard  to  the  North  Aisle,  general  structural 
repairs  only  were  found  necessary,  and  much  the  same 
condition  obtained  in  the  Tower,  with  the  exception  of 
the  old  lead  roof,  which  required  some  new  lead  flash- 
ings and  stoppings. 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  Fabric  in  1899. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  detailed  report  was  dra^n 
up,  setting  forth  the  various  works  necessary  to  be' 
carried  out ;  careful  measurements  and  notes  were  made, 
and  after  the  plans,  details,  and  specifications  had  been 
prepared,  estimates  were  obtained  and  the  work  of 
restoration  and  repair  started  in  June,  1900.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  external  and  internal 
works  executed  in  the  respective  parts  of  the  Church  ^ — 

Nave:  Exteenal. — The  south  wall  was  formerly 
covered  with  plaster  from  end  to  end,  presumably  to 
exclude  weather,  and  was  applied  alike  to  stone  dress- 
ings and  flint  facing,  which  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  later  work.  The  whole  of  this  wall  was  found 
to  be  in  a  very  dilapidated  state;  built  in  rough  flint 
rubble  with  little  or  no  bond,  cracked  in  many  places 
and  inclining  at  the  top,  it  showed  signs  of  collaps- 
ing. The  plaster  was  hacked  off,  the  settlements 
cut  out,  and  the  wall  face  cut  back  to  receive  the  new 
snapped  flint  facing  built  in  cement,  and  averaging  9 
inches  thick.  This  not  only  materially  strengthened 
the  old  wall,  but  it  restored  the  facing,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  mediseval  and  new  flint 
work  resemble  one  another  to  a  marked  degree.  Plaster 
was  also  stripped  from  the  Gable  and  flint  facing  built 
in ;  the  coping  was  re-pointed,  and  the  decayed  stones 
replaced  with  new.  An  apex  stone  was  also  fixed. 
The  four-light  brick  window  previously  referred  to  was 
taken  out,  the  East  mural  monument  removed,  and 
the  two  present  windows  inserted.  The  design  of  these 
is  based  on  others  to  be  found  in  the  county  at  Chesham 
and  Aston  Clinton ;    the  sunk  chamfer  which  is  seen 
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frequently  in  Bucks  has  been  introduced  in  the  detail 
of  these  and  other  features.  The  stone  used  is  Ghil- 
mark  from  the  "green  bed/'  finished  with  a  tooled 
surface ;  inside,  the  windows  have  splayed  jambs,  from 
which  spring  moulded  "  drop "  arches.  An  opening 
wrought-iron  casement  is  provided  for  ventilation  in 
each  window,  and  leaded  Cathedral  glass  of  a  yellow 
tone  is  used. 

The  stripping  of  the  plaster  revealed  an  interesting 
feature  of  JNorman  work,  the  head  of  a  small  arched 
openins^  formed  by  radiating  snapped  flints  with  rough 
splayed  reveals,  and  the  whole  filled  in  with  roueh 
walling;  the  head  and  a  short  piece  of  a  jamb  only 
remained ;  the  width  of  the  opening  is  8in.,  the  centre 
being  2ft.  lin.  from  the  Porch  east  wall  and  the  height 
of  the  head  from  the  present  floor  level  10ft.  oin. 
Evidences  of  this  discovery  have  been  retained  both  in 
and  outside. 

The  wall  surrounding  the  single-light  window  to  the 
west  of  the  Porch  was  much  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
and  the  stonework  of  the  window  inclined  with  it. 
The  latter  was  taken  out  completely  and  reset  vertically 
in  the  new  flint  facing,  together  with  the  old  wrought 
iron  saddle-bars.  Inside,  an  oak  lintel  was  removed, 
which  had  probably  been  inserted  when  the  gallery  was 
erected  in  order  to  admit  more  light ;  a  new  stone  arch 
was  turned  in  its  place,  the  detail  of  which  has  been 
taken  from  the  heads  of  the  other  Decorated  arches  in 
the  Chancel.  The  old  diamond  leaded  glass  was  quite 
beyond  re-use,  and  new  of  similar  design  had  to  be 
substituted. 

The  old,  defective  brick  channels  were  taken  up,  the 
ground  excavated  to  the  floor  level,  and  a  vertical 
dampcourse  of  slate  and  cement  was  laid  to  the  face  of 
the  old  walls  to  a  height  of  9  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  new  channels.  These  brick  channels  were  then  laid 
to  a  sufficient  width  on  good  concrete  beds  almost  round 
the  whole  of  the  Church. 

In  the  course  of  these  and  other  excavations  a  large 
number  of  human  bones  were  found,  and,  after  being 
carefully  collected,  were  re-buried. 

On  the  north  wall  the  brick  chimney  from  the  heating 
stove  was  taken  down,  and  disclosed  the  13th  century 
north  doorwav  alreadv  referred  to ;  the  brickwork  which 
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filled  up  the  opening  was  also  cut  away,  and  it  was  then 
seen  that  the  stonework  of  the  pointed  arch  was  only 
6  inches  thick,  and  is  an  insertion  in  a  larger  Norman 
arch  now  seen  in  the  Nave ;  there  are  no  external  traces 
of  this  latter  arch.  The  orifl^inal  hooks  to  which  the 
door  had  been  hung  were  also  found.  The  external 
decayed  and  broken  stones  were  cut  out  and  replaced 
with  new,  and  an  oak  door  hung  in  the  opening. 

Internal. — The  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
works  carried  out  was  uie  repair  and  opening  out  of  the 
Nave  roof.  This  is  entirely  an  oak  roof  of  interesting 
construction,  and  dates,  very  probably,  from  the  latter 
half  of  the  13th  century.  Five  large  tie-beams,  roughly 
squared,  and  havine  a  natural  camber,  span  the  Nave : 
these  are  about  21  feet  long,  of  an  average  thickness  of 
11  by  10  inches,  and  the  ends  are  secured  to  the  wall 
plate  which  is,  roughly  speaking,  10  by  6  inches.  The 
rafters — 25  pairs  in  all — are  framed  to  the  wall  plates, 
and,  in  some  cases,  to  the  ends  of  the  tie-beams ;  they 
measure  18  feet  in  length,  and  have  an  average  sub- 
stance of  5  by  5^  inches,  laid  flatwise.  Pour  by  five- 
inch  collars,  10  feet  long,  are  framed  to  every  pair  of 
rafters,  and  are  supported  in  the  centre  by  a  5  by  4-inch 
stiffening  piece  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  Nave ; 
from  the  middle  of  each  tie-beam  a  6  by  6-inch  post 
supports  the  stiffener,  and,  to  further  this  object,  "  four- 
way"  struts,  each  4  by  4  inch,  are  thrown  out  from  the 
posts.  Early  in  the  18th  century  lath  and  plaster  ceil- 
ings were  aaded  to  the  lower  lengths  of  the  rafters  and 
to  the  underside  of  the  collars,  giving  two  sloping  sides 
and  a  narrow  central  flat  surface ;  the  oak  timbers  were 
battened  out  to  receive  these  ceilings,  which  completely 
shut  out  the  upper  construction  from  view.  For  a  long 
time  various  parts  of  the  roof  had  been  leaky ;  the  tiles 
were  badly  laid  in  straw,  and  hung  upon  slight  beech 
laths ;  the  straw  had  retained  moisture  blown  in  under 
the  tiles,  the  laths  were  rotten,  and  much  of  the  oak 
timber  had  suffered  from  the  same  cause;  the  lathinfjr 
of  the  ceilings  was  also  much  decayed,  and  it  is  difiicult 
to  understand  why  large  portions  had  not  fallen. 

The  roof  work  was  first  begun  by  stripping  the  whole 
of  the  tiles,  laths,  battening,  and  straw ;  the  ceilings  and 
battening,  together  with  the  dormer  window  of  the 
gallery,  were  next  removed,  leaving  the  timbers  exposed 
for  careful  examination.     These  proved  to  be  in  fair 
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condition  only;  8  pairs  of  rafters  with  collars  had  to 
be  taken  out,  new  ones  of  English  oak  were  substituted, 
and  most  of  the  remaining  old  timbers  were  scarfed  at 
the  feet  with  old  material  and  re-framed. 

The  rafters  were  then  covered  with  stout  oak  battens, 
2  by  11  inches,  laid  diagonally,  and  upon  these  were 
laid  1^  by  |  inch  sawn  oak  tiling  battens,  to  which  was 
re-hung  the  whole  of  the  old  tilmg  to  a  uniform  gauge 
of  3^  inches.  The  tiles  were  laid  in  the  local  manner 
of  one  peg  to  each  tile,  but  without  straw,  and  the 
battens  were  secured  with  stout  copper  nails.  The 
spaces  between  the  rafters  were  lathed,  plastered,  and 
whitened — the  lathing  being  applied  to  the  underside 
of  the  diagonal  battens. 

Most  of  the  wall-plate  of  the  south  wall  had  to  be 
renewed,  and,  in  taking  out  the  old,  a  piece  of  a  moulded 
oak  beam  was  found;  this  proved  to  be  the  head  of  a 
screen  or  cornice  of  a  rood  loft,  judging  by  the  mould- 
ings and  by  mortices  which  at  one  time  received  moulded 
posts,  and  moreover  was  covered  in  exposed  parts  with 
traces  of  coloured  decoration.  When  tested  it  was  found 
to  fit  no  space  in  any  part  of  the  Church,  although 
having  the  appearance  of  having  fitted  a  space  between 
arches  or  piers. 

The  tie-beams  were  secured  to  the  wall-plates  by 
means  of  heavy  wrought-iron  straps ;  some  of  the  ends 
of  these  beams  were  found  to  be  aecayed  by  the  action 
of  weather,  but  in  order  to  strengthen  them  oak  corbels 
were  bolted  through  the  beam  ends  and  wall-plate.  A 
missing  post  with  struts  was  fixed  to  the  beam  next  the 
Tower,  and  three  struts  put  to  the  post  of  the  beam  by 
the  Chancel  wall.  Several  short  extra  collars  were 
framed  to  rafters  where  the  heads  were  weak.  All  the 
new  timbers  were  slightly  stained,  varnish  removed 
from  the  tie-beams,  posts,  and  struts,  the  rafters  and 
collars  were  thoroughly  cleaned  after  removal  of  the 
lathing  nails  of  the  ceilings,  and  the  whole  of  the  roof 
timbers — ^new  and  old — ^were  coated  with  raw  linseed  oil. 

The  wall  plastering  of  the  Nave  and  Tower  was  hacked 
off,  and,  unfortunately,  the  colour  decoration  underlying 
the  surface  whitewash  came  away  with  it,  but,  as  pre- 
viously explained,  both  the  plasterwork  and  its  decora- 
tion were  quite  beyond  all  possibility  of  preservation. 

Whitewash  and  thin  coatings  of  plaster  were  brushed 
off   from   all   the   stone   and   chalk   dressings   of   the 
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windowBy  doorways,  and  arches.  A  cement  dado,  four 
feet  high,  which  had  been  placed  to  resist  damp  rising 
in  the  walls,  was  also  cut  away,  as  there  was  no  longer 
any  necessity  for  its  retention,  and,  moreover,  the  line 
made  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  dado  had  somewhat 
spoiled  the  proportions  of  the  interior.  The  removal 
of  the  plastering  laid  bare  the  rough  flint  walling,  at 
the  same  time  disclosing  several  points  of  interest ;  chief 
of  these  were  the  stone  and  chalk  dressings  of  the  arches 
and  recesses ;  another  interesting  feature  was  the  strone 
extra  brick  arch,  inserted,  probably,  early  in  the  16m 
century  over  the  "Early  English"  Tower-arch  to 
strengthen  the  latter  in  raising  the  west  Nave  wall  to 
its  present  height.  The  new  plastering  was  then  applied 
to  the  walls  and  recesses,  and  care  was  taken  to  leave  all 
quoin  and  arch  stones  exposed.  The  plaster  was  finished 
with  a  rough  surface  by  a  hand  float,  the  final  coat  being 
mixed  with  some  colour. 

The  floor  was  next  dealt  with,  and  the  first  operation, 
after  the  platforms,  seating,  etc.,  had  been  removed, 
was  the  taking  up  of  the  old  bricks  and  tiles,  together 
with  some  stone  slabs  and  two  memorial  marble  slabs. 
One  of  these  latter  has  been  laid  down  outside  the  north 
door,  and  the  other  fixed  on  the  west  wall  of  the  Aisle. 

Several  features  of  very  considerable  archasological 
interest  were  brought  to  light  at  this  stage  of  the  works. 
First,  chamfered  stone  plinths  to  the  Tower-arch  were 
uncovered,  which  completed  the  fine  proportions  of  this 
arch,  and  gave  the  approximate  level  of  the  original 
floor  of  the  Church.  Second,  a  remarkably  fine  solid 
stone  coflin,  with  sepulchral  slab  lid,  dating  from  the 
18th  century;  this  has  already  been  illustrated  and 
described  in  detail  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks,  in  the 
"  Records,"  but  a  short  description  here  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  The  coffin  measures  6ft.  1\\j\.  by  2ft.  4in. 
over  all,  1ft.  3-|in.  deep  outside,  and  1ft.  lin.  deep 
inside,  with  a  round-shaped  head  recess  to  receive  the 
skull.  The  sides  and  ends,  which  slope  inwards,  are 
2^in.  thick,  and  the  stone  is  of  the  same  formation  as 
that  used  in  the  early  parts  of  the  fabric,  probably 
quarried  in  Oxfordshire.  Two  sets  of  bones  were  found 
almost  complete,  and  the  remains  of  a  third  were  also 
traced,  but  the  contents  had  been  disturbed  at  much 
later  dates.  The  stone  lid,  which  is  fractured  across 
.  the  centre,  measures,  in  width,  2ft.  4^in.  at  the  head. 
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1ft.  3im.  at  the  foot ;  the  length  of  the  sides  is  6ft.  61in., 
and  the  thickness  averages  4  inches.  It  is  slightly 
"  saddle-back "  in  form,  with  a  very  graceful  raised 
Calvary  cross  extending  from  end  to  end.  The  cross 
itself  has  a  delicate  stem  and  arms  exte^ding  the  full 
width  of  the  lid,  finishing  with  four  broad  flat  terminals, 
whilst  at  the  foot  are  three  diminishing  steps.  The 
relief  of  the  cross  is  only  a  quarter-of-an-inch,  and  the 
rise  of  the  ''  saddle-back  "  barely  one  inch.  The  coffin 
and  lid  now  stand  inside  the  west  door;  the  remains 
were  re-buried. 

Third,  a  small  hole,  1ft.  2in.  in  diameter,  was  also 
found  immediately  under  the  Tower-arch ;  this,  to  all 
appearances,  was  an  old  soakpit  to  the  font,  and  was 
formed  in  an  ancient  bed  of  rough  concrete.  This  bed 
probably  received  an  early  stone  paving;  it  was  com- 
posed of  pieces  of  stone  and  lime  mortar  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour  of  similar  composition  to  the  mortar  found 
in  the  flint  walls  and  in  the  first  coat  of  the  original 
plastering  already  referred  to. 

In  removing  the  old  brick  steps  from  the  Tower  door 
ihe  original  stone  step  was  uncovered ;  this  was  a  solid 
jointed  step,  very  much  worn  away  at  the  north  end  by 
foot  traffic.  The  road  through  the  village,  until  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  passed  close  by  the  west 
-door,  and  this,  therefore,  was  a  much  more  important 
-entrance  to  the  Church  at  that  time. 

A  cement  concrete  bed  was  put  down  over  the  whole 
-of  the  nave  and  tower,  and  on  this  was  laid  a  maple 
wrood  block  floor  of  herringbone  pattern,  finishing  at  the 
level  of  the  original  floor  of  the  Church;  this  was  the 
generous  gift  of  an  anonymous  donoV.  The  new  level 
necessitated  additional  steps  in  doorways  and  to  the 
Chancel  approach.  The  old  steps  of  the  former  con- 
sisted of  brick  and  tile  treads,  brick  risers,  and  oak 
curbs;  these  were  all  removed,  and  York  stone  steps 
substituted  of  more  convenient  "  going."  Two  new 
steps  were  also  fixed  to  the  Chancel. 

The  Norman  Font  stood  under  the  Gallery  near  the 
south  door,  but  it  has  now  been  erected  in  a  more  fitting 
position  in  the  Tower  upon  a  new  base  of  Guiting  stone. 

The  Font  is  a  large  circular  bowl  of  limestone,  2ft. 
Sin.  external  and  2ft.  3in.  internal  diameter,  1ft.  llin. 
high,  and  sufficiently  deep  inside  to  admit  of  immersion ; 
fhe  sides  diminish  to  an  external  diameter  of  1ft.  Sin. 
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The  inside  and  part  of  the  rim  are  lined  with  lead,  which^ 
from  its  appearance  and  condition,  it  would  be  almost 
safe  to  conclude  is  the  original  12th  centuiy  lining.  A 
new  oak  cover,  with  wrought-iron  lifting  ring,  has  been 
added. 

The  south  door,  which  folded  in  unequal  parts,  was 
of  uncertain  date,  but,  judged  by  its  detail  and  iron- 
work, was  probably  inserted  about  the  time  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Forch ;  it  had  been  painted  and  grained,  and, 
as  an  alteration  was  necessary  to  make  it  fit  the  new 
steps,  the  door  was  removed.  The  west  door  was  a 
moulded  and  square  panelled  door  of  deal,  painted  and 
grained,  hung  folding,  and  looked  quite  out  of  place 
in  the  beautiful  "  Perpendicular "  stone  doorway :  it 
was  also  removed.  New  ledged,  braced,  and  boarded 
doors  of  oak  were  hung  in  these  two  openings,  fitted  to 
the  shape  of  the  stone  heads,  and  provided  with  new 
fftock  locks,  wrought-iron  bolts,  hinges,  and  handles. 
A  single  door  of  similar  construction  was  placed  in  the 
north  doorway,  which  had  but  previously  been  opened 
out.     All  these  doors  were  coated  with  raw  linseed  oil. 

Oak  seating  has  taken  the  places  occupied  by  the 
former  pitch-pine  benches.  The  old  oak  seats  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  Nave  are  of  great  age:  they 
have  recently  been  cleaned  of  painting  and  graining, 
repaired,  and  fitted  with  new  framed  ends  on  the  wall 
.side,  and  treated  with  linseed  oil ;  the  spacing  was  also 
increased.  A  front,  consisting  of  two  newels  and  a 
length  of  balustrade  adapted  from  the  gallery  front, 
has  been  placed  in  front  of  these  old  seats. 

At  the  time  of  dismantling  the  Church  a  small  pitch- 
pine  pulpit  and  a  reading  desk  were  taken  away,  and  in 
place  of  them  an  oak  pulpit,  standing  on  a  Ghiiting 
stone  moulded  base,  and  an  oak  lectern  on  a  stone  step, 
have  been  erected  as  memorials.     The  pulpit  stands  at 
the  south  side  of  the  Chancel  arch,  and  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  on  a  metal  plate :  — 
"  To  the  glory  of  God  and  in  affectionate  remembrance  " 
**  of  George  Evelyn  Mackarness  of  Poynetts  " 
'*  in  the  parish  of  Hambleden,  Major  4th  " 
"  Battalion  Derbyshire  Regiment,  bom  " 
"  11th  April  1861,  died  17th  November  1896." 
"  This  pulpit  was  erected  by  his  brother  " 
"  Officers,  friends  and  Neighbours." 
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The  Lectern  is  a  memorial  to  a  former  Vicar,  with  the 
following  inscription:  — 

"  To"  the  glory  of  God  and  in  " 
''  afi'ectionate  remembrance  of '' 
*'  Bichard  Wallace  Deane,  Vicar  " 
"  of  Turville  from  1861  to  1873." 
"  This  lectern  was  given  by  his  " 
"  VP'idow,  Son  and  Daughter." 
The  pulpit  and  lectern  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
White,  of  Bedford. 

Chancel. — The  only  external  works  carried  out  to 
the  Chancel  were  the  substitution  of  a  plain  half-round 
tile  ridge  for  one  of  an  ornamental  pattern,  repairs  to 
the  rough  cast  on  the  walls,  and  the  new  brick  channels 
already  referred  to. 

The  principal  work  of  the  interior  has  been  the 
cutting  away  of  part  of  the  north  wall  and  the  insertion 
of  a  Chilmark  stone  arch,  7ft.  4in.  wide,  opening  into 
the  new  Vestry;  in  the  course  of  this  operation  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  a  small  single-light  ''  Decorated  '* 
window,  built  of  clunch,  the  position  of  which  lay 
practically  in  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  west  jamb 
of  the  new  arch;  this  window  was  entirely  re-iixed  in 
the  east  wall  of  Vestry. 

The  most  noticeable  change  in  the  Chancel,  however, 
and  one  which  has  added  materially  to  the  convenience 
of  the  services,  was  the  removal  of  the  organ ;  this  is  a 
small,  independent  instrument,  and  formerly  stood 
against  the  north  wall,  occupying  a  large  amount  of 
space;  it  was  taken  down,  cleaned,  repaired,  and  re- 
erected  in  the  Vestry. 

The  old  choir  seats,  which  were  of  pitch-pine,  and 
providing  insufficient  accommodation  for  the  enlarged 
choir  space,  were  entirely  removed.  Two  new  oak 
l>enches  and  open  panelled  fronts  now  take  the  places 
left  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  organ  and  the  former 
seats,  and  are  fixed  on  the  old  deal  platforms.  These 
new  benches,  together  with  those  in  the  Nave,  have 
been  made  by  the  Bennet  Furnishing  Co.,  of  London, 
from  the  architects'  designs. 

A  moulded  pitch-pine  altar  rail,  carried  on  two  thin 
wrought-iron  standards,  formerly  extended  to  the  full 
width  of  the  Chancel,  and  having  practically  no  interest 
or  design,  was  cleared    away    to    make    room  for  the 
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present  oak  rails,  which  have  been  adapted  from  two 
lengths  of  the  old  gallery  balustrade.  Some  slight 
reduction  of  height  was  made,  varnish  cleaned  off,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  linseed  oil. 

On  the  south  wall  within  the  sanctuary  is  a  small 
Decorated  piscina  built  in  chalk ;  a  moveable  oak  shelf 
has  been  provided  in  the  opening,  projecting  a  few 
inches ;    the  feature  is  now  used  as  a  credence. 

The  east  window  and  carved  stringcourse  were  built 
at  the  time  of  the  general  restoration  of  the  Chancel; 
a  dossal  covered  with  a  pattern  velvet  has  now  been 
placed  on  the  window  sin,  and  side  hangings  of  jute 
on  the  east  wall  partly  covering  the  stringcourse. 

Tower. — This  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
exterior  of  the  Church,  although  somewhat  low  in 
proportion.  It  is  a  massive  buttressed  structtire  rising 
35ft.  2in.  out  of  the  ground,  built  almost  entirely  of 
rough  flint  walls  faced  inside  with  a  good  deal  of  chalky 
and  outside  with  snapped  flint  with  stone  dressings  to 
door  and  window  openings  and  to  the  buttresses;  the 
parapet  is  built  of  red  brick,  the  battlements  being 
formed  of  moulded  bricks.  The  walls  above  the 
moulded  plinth  have  an  average  thickness  of  4  feet, 
but  they  diminish  at  higher  levels  to  receive  the  floors 
of  the  1st  Stage  and  Bell  Chamber  and  the  oak  roof. 
Both  these  floors  are  framed  with  heavy  oak  timbers, 
the  upper  one  receiving  the  bell-carriage. 

The  Bell  Chamber  contains  three  large  and  one  small 
bell,  which  hang  in  an  interesting  oak  carriage.  The 
tenor  bell  is  dated  1744,  the  next  in  size  1628,  and  the 
treble  1670,  and  each  has  an  inscription ;  the  sauce  bell 
is  dated  1729.  A  correct  and  complete  description  will 
be  found  in  "  The  Church  Bells  of  Buckinghamshire,'' 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks. 

The  detail  of  the  stonework  of  the  doors,  windows, 
and  buttresses  of  the  Tower  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
best  period  of  the  Perpendicular  style ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  moulded  work  has  unfortunately  perished,  owing 
to  a  heavy  growth  of  ivy  which  completely  covered  it 
for  a  very  long  time;  further  injury  from  this  cause 
has  been  averted  by  the  removal  of  a  large  part  of  the 
g^rowth,  but  at  present  none  of  the  decayed  stone  has 
been  removed.  Two  missing  stones  were,  however, 
fixed  to  the  lower  weathering  of  the  north-west  angle 
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buttresses  to  preyent  further  damage  by  weather ;  these 
were  worked  from  pieces  of  old  stone  taken  from  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  Nave. 

Brick  channels  are  provided  to  catch  surface  water. 
A  new  vane,  replacing  an  obsolete  one  of  modern 
workmanship,  has  been  fixed  to  the  roof;  it  is  of 
"  weathercock "  design,  made  in  beaten  copper,  and 
revolving  upon  a  wrought-iron  standard,  from  which 
are  fixed  the  arms  denoting  the  points  of  the  compass. 

Beyond  repairs  to  the  lead  rooi  no  other  external  work 
has  been  undertaken,  and  internally  little  has  been 
attempted  further  than  the  plastering  of  the  ground- 
floor  walls  and  the  laying  of  the  new  floor,  already  re- 
ferred to. 

North  Aisle. — A  better  state  of  repair  was  met  with 
here,  and  little  was  required  to  be  done  externally ;  the 
actual  works  carried  out  were  new  brick  surface  water 
channels,  re-laying  of  the  lead  gutter  between  the  two 
roofs,  the  removal  of  the  lead  spout  from  same  and 
substitution  of  a  rain-water  pipe  with  cistern  head,  and 
the  pulling  down  of  a  chimney  from  the  north-east 
angle. 

A  general  re-arrangement  of  the  pew  part  of  the 
interior  has  been  made.  The  aisle  is  entered  through 
the  western  arch,  that  half  of  the  floor  space  being 
paved  with  stone ;  the  other  half,  containing  the  sittings 
and  covering  a  vault,  formerly  had  a  boarded  floor,  but 
owing  to  the  absence  of  ventilation  the  joists  had  become 
decayed,  and  the  floor  gave  way  when  walked  on.  The 
whole  of  this  deal  floor  was  cleared  away,  the  vault 
covered  over  with  cement  coke-breeze  concrete,  and 
upon  this  a  maple  block  floor  was  laid  ;  the  stone  paving 
had  some  slight  repairs. 

The  sittings  were  formerly  enclosed  by  a  deal-panelled 
framing,  painted  and  grained,  on  which  curtains  were 
also  hung,  and  in  the  north-east  corner  stood  an  angle 
fireplace  with  iron  grate  and  stone  mantel.  The  pew 
was  lighted  through  a  large  oak  miillioned  window  in 
the  east  wall.  The  whole  of  the  panelling,  seating,  etc., 
were  removed,  the  brickwork  of  chimney  breast  cut 
away,  together  with  the  hearth  and  fireplace  and  the 
newly-formed  corner  plastered. 

An  open  pew,  used  by  the  servants  of  Turville  Park, 
and  standing  under  the  west  window  of  the  Aisle,  was 
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also  taken  away.  The  roof  of  the  new  Heating  Chamber 
neceasitated  the  removal  of  the  east  window ;  in  bricking 
up  the  opening,  recesses  have  been  left  both  in  and  out- 
side in  order  to  show  the  previous  existence  of  the 
window ;  a  beautifully-painted  heraldic  glass  panel  was 
taken  from  one  of  the  upper  lights  and  re-lixed  in  a 
similar  position  in  the  west  winaow ;  the  upper  lights 
of  the  latter  contained  two  incomplete  heraldic  shields, 
and  these  were  taken  to  pieces,  re-arranged  in  one  li^ht, 
and  re-leaded;  the  motto,  although  still  incomplete, 
reads,  according  to  Langley,  ''  stat  libertate  parentum." 

In  place  of  the  old  pew  three  oak  panelled  benches, 
nine  feet  long,  with  moulded  ends  and  carved  elbows, 
have  been  fitted,  facing  the  Nave ;  in  each  arch  an  oak 
screen,  with  moulded  pediment  and  cornice  carried  by 
small  columns  upon  a  low  panelled  front,  has  been 
inserted ;  the  whole  of  this  new  oak  work  has  been 
designed  in  keeping  with  the  Georgian  character  of 
the  Aisle  and  its  monuments,  and  has  been  carefully 
executed  by  Messrs.  West  and  Collier,  of  Frieth,  near 
Hambleden. 

The  roofs  of  the  Aisle  are  framed  in  oak,  supported 
in  the  centre  by  a  large  beam,  and  the  whole  of  the 
timbers  were  hidden  from  view  by  the  plaster  ceilinff. 
Being  in  a  much-decayed  state,  this  ceiling  was  strippea, 
and  was  re-plastered  at  a  higher  level  by  raising  the 
joists  to  the  top  of  the  beam  referred  to;  the  latter  is 
now  seen  in  the  ceiling. 

Additions. — The  enlargement  comprises  a  Vestry  for 
choir  and  organ,  and  a  Heating  Chamber,  placed  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  Chancel  north  wall  and  the  Aisle 
east  wall.  The  Vestry  is  entered  from  the  Chancel 
through  the  arch  before  referred  to,  and  from  the 
exterior  by  a  door  in  the  east  wall.  The  floor,  which 
is  of  maple  blocks,  is  12  inches  down  from  the  Chancel 
level,  and  the  organ  has  been  re-erected  centrally  with 
the  arch.  The  Heating  Chamber  is  separated  by  a 
brick  wall,  and  contains  the  boiler  of  the  new  heating 
apparatus  and  space  for  fuel ;  the  floor  is  of  granil^^ 
concrete,  laid  4ft.  Gin.  below  that  of  the  Nave  level; 
the  boiler  stands  in  a  galvanized  iron  tank  in  order  to 
keep  water  from  the  apparatus  which  is  known  to  make 
its  appearance  in  very  wet  seasons.  The  heating  system 
is  low-pressure  hot  water,  connected  to  wrought-iron 
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radiators^  which  stand  in  yarious  parts  of  the  Chtirch; 
the  flow  and  return  pipes  are  laid  below  the  wood  block 
floors  in  brick  channels,  which  are  filled  with  sawdust 
and  covered  with  tiles  and  concrete.  The  boiler  and 
radiators  are  of  English  make,  known  as  the  Beeston, 
and  this  part  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Meakes  and  Son,  of  Marlow. 

The  materials  used  in  the  additions  are  almost  iden- 
tical with  those  used  in  the  other  new  works  in  the 
Church.  The  walls  have  an  average  thickness  of  18 
inches,  built  chiefly  of  brick,  and  faced  with  coursed 
snapped  flintwork,  with  Ghilmark  stone  dressings  to 
doors,  windows,  and  quoins ;  the  steps  are  of  hard  Tork 
stone.  The  roo&  are  framed  with  oak  timbers,  laid 
flatwise,  covered  with  old  tiles  hung  to  oak  tiling  and 
diagonal  battens ;  the  wall  plates  rest  on  moulded  stone 
stringcourses.  AH  the  Yestry  walls  and  spaces  between 
raftprs  formin|f  ceilings  are  plastered  with  the  same 
materials  and  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  the  Nave 
have  been  treated;  the  walls  of  Heating  Chamber  are 
distempered. 

The  external  doors  are  of  oak,  hune  with  ornamental 
strap  hinges,  and  fitted  with  wrou^t-iron  bolts  and 
handles.  The  ^lass  of  the  new  windows  is  '^  white 
cathedral,"  leaded  to  a  simple  design  in  small  squares. 
An  oak  cupboard  is  fitted  up  in  the  south-east  comer 
for  clergy's  use,  and  a  large  press  provided  behind  the 
orran  for  hanging  the  altar  nrontals  when  not  in  use. 

The  works  were  not  finished  until  about  the  end  of 
November,  1900,  but  were  sufficiently  advanced  for  the 
re-opening  ceremony  on  All  Saints'  Day.  During  the 
progress  of  the  operations  the  work  was  constantly 
supervised  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  M.  Graves,  and  it 
is  mainly  due  to  his  exertions  that  so  much  that  is 
interesting  was  found,  cared  for,  and  properly  preserved. 
Yery  valuable  advice  upon  matters  of  arcnsBological 
importance  was  at  all  times  forthcoming  from  Mr.  A. 
H.  Cocks,  of  Poynetts.  It  was  indeed  fortunate  that 
from  these  two  sources  such  material  assistance  was 
rendered  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  H.  Harris,  of  Boulter 
End,  West  Wycombe,  was  the  general  contractor,  and 
the  architects  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Maule,  of  .Great 
Marlborough  Street,  London. 

W.  A.  FonsYTH. 


THE    INTRA-MURAL   MONUMENTS   OF 
TURVILLE  CHURCH. 

By  way  of  a  supplement  to  Mr.  Forsyth's  architectural 
history  of  Tnryilie  Church,  it  seems  well  to  record  the 
few  intra-mnral  monnmeiits,  which  are  naturally  left  un- 
mentioned  by  him  ;  and  also  certain  armorial  bearings 
in  glass,  either  in  the  church  or  in  the  front  door  of  the 
adjoining  vicarage,  which  latter  are  not  unlikely  to  have 
been  originally  in  the  church. 

I  have  to  acknowledge,  with  very  many  thanks,  the 
kind  assistance  ^ven  me  with  the  henddry  by  Mr. 
Henry  Gough  (Hon.  Member  of  the  Bucks  A.  &  A. 
Society),  of  Redhill,  Surrey  ;  and  have  also  to  thank 
the  Rev.  M.  Graves,  Vicar  of  TurvUle,  Stafford  O'Brien 
Hoare,  Esq.,  of  Turville  Park,  and  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Stanton,  Rector  of  Hambleden,  for  access  to  registers 
and  other  documents. 

The  most  conspicuous  monument  is  a  large  marble 
erection  on  the  north  wall  of  the  aisle,  of  qtiasi  altar- 
tomb  pattern.  Underneath  the  shelf  are  two  panels  ; 
on  the  left  one  is  : — 

To  the  Memory  of 

TIMOTHY    PERRY    Efqf 

Son  of  Thomas  Perry  Late  Lord 

of  the  Mannour, 

of  Wormington  in  Gloucesterfhire; 

which  Thomas  Lays  Inter'd  under  a 

Fair  Marble-Tomb  in  the  Church  of 

Cirencester  in  the  said  County. 

Timothy  married  the  Daughter  and 

Co-heirefs  oi  John  Ovey  GentT 

of  Grenville  in  Oxfordshire ; 

and  being  Bom  in  1661,  lived  74  Years 

and  was  below  Inter'd  with  his 
beloved  Wife  who  d/d  in  1707,  aged  39 

On  the  right  panel :  — 

They  had  Ifsue  one  Son  Weedon^  and 

Daughter  Elizabeth  She  Efpous'd 

Jacob  Preston  only  fon  of  Sir 

Isacu  Preston  of  Beeston  in  Norfolk, 
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Weedon  took  to  Wife  Elizl  Daughter,  and 

Co-heirefe  of  ^i7/r  Bamesley  Efqf  of 

Ursley  Park  in  the  County  of  Hereford 

and  dying  in  1720.  In  his  33?  year  is  plac'd 

below  by  his  Widdow,  who  Departed 

this  Life,  Aged  38.  in  the  year  1729. 

Thomas  the  fecond  Son  of  Weedon  Perry 

Efq'  dy*d  in  his  20^  year,  in  the 

Year  of  our  LORD  1738. 

On  the  frieze,  or  panel  above  the  shelf: — 

In  this  Vault  was  depofited  1740 
WILLIAM  SIDNEiY  Son  &  Heir  of  WILL"  PERRY  Efq. 
and  of  ELIZABETH  his  Wife,  Grandaughter  &  Coheir 
with  her  only  Sifter  Mary  to  S'  Robert  Sidney  K? 
Summoned  to  Parliament  as  L*"  Sidney  ^  I''  of  Will^  and 
Mary,  who  was  afterwards  Earl  of  Leicefter  by  Defcent 
&  alfo  Coheir  to  Ambrose  &  Robert  the  Late  famous 
Earls  of  Warwick  &  Leicefter,  both  Sons  of  lohn 
Sutton  de  Dudley  late  Duke  of  Northumberland 

On  the  edge  of  the  shelf : — 

WILLIAM  PERRY  Buried  at  Cirencester  was  2*  fon  ol  Chriftopher  Perry,  Efq*: 
of  Kenn  in   Com:   Som:    and    was    Father    of   Thomas   Perry   of   Wormington 

At  the  top  of  the  monument,  between  two  nrns  from 
which  flames  issae,  is  an  achievement-atrarms  : — 

Acnre,  a  feaite  embattled  argent  between  3  pears  or.  Pbrrt. 
On  an  escntoheon  of  pretence,  quarterly  :  1  and  4,  vert,  a  bend 
sinister  or ;  in  dexter  chief  a  mullet  of  6  points  of  the  last ; 
2  and  3,  gules,  3  closed  and  clasped  books  or. 

Ortti :  an  arm  armed  and  erect  proper  [broken,  bat  see  below], 
issning  ou(  of  a  mural  crown. 

Burke's  Encyclopcedia  of  Heraldry  (1844)  rives  the 
arms  of  Perry ^  of  '*  Turville,  co.  Buckiugham,  as  per 
chev.  ar.  and  az.  three  mnllets  coanterchauged.  Several 
other  coats  of  Perry  are  there  given,  including  the  coat 
on  the  monument,  without  any  address  of  the  bearer. 
A  coat  like  1  and  4,  but  with  the  bend  dexter,  is  for 
Hayton  (or  Hi/ttan) ;  the  bend  is  found  either  or,  or 
argent,  but  not  sinister. 
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There  is  a  coat  nearly  resembling  2  and  3,  but  with 
different  tinctures — vi«.  argent,  3  books  closed  gales, 
leaved,  clasped,  and  garnished  or.  Payntery  of  Sprole, 
Norfolk.  Probably  the  arms  are  here  to  some  extent 
misrepresented. 

The  same  arms  are  blazoned  in  the  south  light  of  the 
west  window  of  the  aisle,  where,  however,  the  bend 
sinister  and  the  mallet  in  the  1st  and  4th  quarters  of  the 
inescotcheon  are  argent,  and  the  field  below  the  bend  in 
the  Ist  quarter  is  azure  ;  but  this  is  doubtless  a  mistake, 
possibly  a  substitute  for  the  original  vert  triangle  of 
glass.  The  crest  is  shown  as  an  arm  armed  aud  erect 
proper,  issuing  from  a  mural  crown,  and  holding  a  sword 
argent,  pommeled  and  hilted  or. 

Underneath  is  the  following  imperfect  motto : — 

[STAT  LIBJeRTATB  [p]aRENTUM. 

The  barony  of  Sidney  was  claimed  in  May,  1782,  by 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  William  Perry,  Esq.,  daughter  and 
eventually  sole  heir  of  Thomas  Sidney,  next  brother  of 
Jocelyn,  last  Earl  of  Leicester ;  but  the  House  of  Lords 
decided  against  the  claim*  But  Mr.  Aldredf  states 
that  '^  Mrs.  Wm.  Perry  became  Lady  L'IsIe,  a  Title  in 
Fee  by  Summons,  as  d.  and  h,  of  Col.  Hon.  Thomaa 
Sidney,^'  etc.,  and  that  ^^she  and  her  husband  procured 
the  King's  Sign  Manual^  4  Mar.,  1752,  to  use,  Dear  and 
enjoy.  Surname  and  Arms  of  Sidney  only."  This,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  totally  unfounded. 

There  were  apparently  always  two  manors  in  this 
parish  ;  t  most  of  the  monuments  and  coats-of-arms  refer 
to  successive  owners  of  one  or  other  of  them. 

One  of  the  manors — now  represented  by  Turville 
Court — was  in  the  family  of  Morteyne  from  the  reign 

*  The  Complete  Peerage^  by  G.  E.  0[okayDe,  Olarenceuz  King- 
at-Arms],  Lipaoomb,  III.  630  {footnote). 

i  The  Andmi  and  Modem  History  of  TurvUle,  by  HeDry  W. 
Aldred.    Privately  printed  for  the  Author,  1894. 

X  LaDgley  (p.  ^7,  footnote)  Rtates,  from  local  information,  that 
the  manor  and  advowson  were  divided  into  six  shares,  but  that 
there  is  some  oonf  asion  in  the  aoconnts  cnllected  by  him.  Lysons 
says  without  hesitation :  **  There  are  two  manors  in  this  parish.** 
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of  Edward  I.  nntil  about  1406,  when  it  passed  by 
marriage  with  the  heiress  to  Alan  Botiler.  In  1546 
John  Botiler  (or  Butler)  passed  a  fine  of  this  manor 
to  Sir  John  Williams  of  Burfield,  Thame  ;  who  in  the 
same  year  conveyed  it  to  John  D'Oyley,  of  Greenland, 
Eambleden,  and  Gray^s  Inn  ;  and  from  the  D'Oyleys  it 
passed  in  1703,  by  marriage,  to  the  Pocockes.  In  1753, 
on  the  extinction  of  this  line,  it  was  purchased  from  the 
executors  by  Mr.  John  Osbom,  a  celebrated  bookseller. 
From  his  son's  widow  it  passed  to  —  Penn,  and 
thence  to  Joseph  Bailey,  Esq.,  from  whom  it  passed  to 
his  grandson.  Sir  John  Russell  Bailey,  Bart  (now  Lord 
Glanusk),  who  sold  it  (1901)  to  Thomas  Hewett,  Esq., 
of  Grimsby.  The  pedigree  opposite  shows  the  history 
of  this  manor  from  i€s  acquisition  by  the  D'Oyleys,  who 
are  briefly  traced  from  their  entry  into  Bucks  from  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Pishill  in  Oxfordshire.* 

The  other  manor,  now  represented  by  Turville  Park, 
belonged  (from  the  year  794)  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Alban's,  and  was  granted  by  Henry  YIII.  to  Edward 
Chamberleyne,  who  conveyed  it  to  the  Dormer  family. 
At  the  Usurpation  the  manor  was  conveyed  to  a  Mr. 
West,  of  Ohepping  Wycombe,  by  whom  it  was  sold  in 
1653  to  John  Ovey,  Esq.,  of  Watlington,  Oxon.  It 
passed  in  marriage  with  his  daughter  Jane  to  Timothy 
rerry,  Esq.,  of  Wormington  Place,  Gloucestershire,  but 
described  in  the  Turville  Register  as  "  of  S^  Antholins, 
London."  His  son  having  predeceased  him,  he  was  . 
succeeded  by  his  grandson  William  Perry ,t  who  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Sidney, 
of  Penshurst,  brother  of  Jocelyn,  Earl  of  Leicester. 
In  1796  his  only  surviving  daughter,  who  was  married 
to  Bysshe  Shelley,  Esq.,  sold  this  estate  to  Thomas 
Butlin,  Esq.  The  following  pedigree  shows  the  family 
of  Perry  so  far  as  relates  to  Turville : — 

*  In  addition  to  the  lourceB  already  mentioned,  and  the  monu- 
ments in  Hambleden  Ohnrch,  this  pedigree  has  been  corrected  and 
amplified  from  the  very  excellent  *^  Account  of  the  House  of 
D'Oyley,"  by  Wm.  D'Oyley  Bayley,  1846. 

t  Lipscomb  (III.  630),  and  following  him  Aldred,  says  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson  William  in  1735,  but  that  must  indicate  . 
the  coming  of  age  of  the  latter,  as  the  Turville  Begister  shows 
Timothy's  death  to  have  been  in  January,  1732. 
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In  the  north  light  of  the  window  already  mentioned, 
in  eighteenth-centnry  glass,  is  a  coat  of  28  qnarteringSy 
measaring  abont  21  x  19^  inches,  for  Sidhbt^  or 
Stdnbt,  remoyed  from  a  corresponding  window  at  the 
east  end  of  the  aisle,  stopped  np  at  the  restoration. 

1.  Or,  a  i^eon  asare.    Sidney. 

2.  Argent,  2  bars  sable,  in  chief  3  esontcheons  of  the  last. 

Clumford. 

3.  Argent,  3  oherronels  gales,  a  label  azure.    Babrington. 

4.  Argent,  on  a  bend  gales,  3  lozenges  of  the  field.    Mercye.* 

5.  Quarterly  or  and  gules,  an  escarbuncle  sable.     Mande^ 

VILLE.* 

6.  Azure,  a  cheTron  between  3  mallets  or.    Chetwvn.* 

7.  Argent,  3  lions  rampant  gules,  2  and  1,  and  as  many  croes- 

crosslets  sable,  1  and  2.    BELHonsE.t 

8.  Barry  of  10  argent  and  gules,  a  lion  rampant  crowned  or, 

Brandon. 

9.  Quarterly ;  1  and  4  or,  a  lion  rampant  azure.    Percy  (?) 

2  and  3  or,  2  lions  passant  in  pale  azure.    Sutton  (?) 

10.  Gules,aoinquefoil  ermine.    Leicester  (the  ancient  Earls). 

11.  Barry  of  6,  argent  and  azure,  in  chief  3  torteauz.    Qrey. 

12.  Or,  a  maunche  gules.    Hastings. 

13.  Barry  of  12  argent  and  azure,  as  many  martlets  in  orle 

gules.    Valence. 

14.  Yairy,  or  and  gules.    Ferrere 

15.  Oules,  7  mascles  conjoined  or,  3,  3, 1.    Quincy. 

16.  Gules,  a  lion  rampant  or,  in  diief  a  CMscent,  a  border  en- 

grailed of  the  last.    Talbot. 

17.  Gules,  a  fesse  between  6  cross-crosslets  or.    Beauchamp. 

18.  Ghecquy^  or  and  azure,  a  cheyron  ermine.    Newburoh 

(ancient  Earls  of  Warwick). 

19.  Gules,  a  cheTron  between  10  crosses  pat^e  argent,  6  and  4. 

Berkeley. 

20.  Or,  a  fesse  between  2  cherrons  sable.    Lisle. 

21.  Gules,  a  lion  passant  gardant  argent,  crowned  or.    Gerard. 

22.  Argent,  a  chevron  gules.  X 

23.  Or,  a  saltire  between  4  martlets  sable.    Guilford. 

24.  Argent,  a  fesse  danoett^  sabb.    West  (or  La  Ware). 

25.  Gules,  a  lion  rampant,  between  10  §  cross-crosslets  fitoh^e 

argent.    La  Ware. 


*  Brought  in  by  Barrington. 

t  But  the  cross-crosslets  are  elsewhere  described  as  fitch^. 
X  This  is  borne  by  Acton,  and  many  other  families. 
§  The  number  varies :  it  is  sometimes  8. 
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j26.  Birrj  of  6,  Argent  and  aanie  ;  on  a  cbief  or,  2  {Mdleis 
between  as  maoy  baaed  eaqnierree  of  the  2nd ;  over  aU 
an  inescntcheon  ermine.    Mortimer.'^ 

27.  Argent,  a  bend  loaengy  gules,  on  a  cbief  azure  3  escallops  or. 

28.  Sable,  on  a  chevron  or,  between  8  flenrs-de-lis  of  the  2nd, 

as  many  spear-heads  aaure.    Btiles. 

Crest :  A  bear  rampant  leaning  on  a  ragged  staff  argent ;  bridled 
sable,  collar  and  chinn  or;  crest-wreath  or  and  azure.  Beau- 
champ.  And  a  porcupine  statant  azure  ;  quills,  collar,  and  chain 
or ;  crest- wreath  or  and  gules.    Sidney. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  aisle,  on  a  plain  slab  of 
white  marble,  snrmoanted  by  a  earcophagns  : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

Thomas    BUTXIN  of  TuRVILLB  park  in  this  parish  AMD  or  FOLSSHILL 

IN  THE  County  or  Warwick  Esquirk  ore  of  the  Lords  of  this  Manor, 

WHO  DIED  the  agTH  OF  OcrOBBR  x8x7,  AgED  73. 

Also  of 

Ann  Butlin  his  wife  who  med  the  2*?  of  July  1824,  Aged  75. 

And  of 
THOMAS  BUTLIN  their  eldest  son  who  died  the  x9«h  of  May  18x3  Aged  39. 


in  the  vault  beneath  are  deposited  the  mortal  remains  of 
CHARLES  THOMAS  the  second  son  of  JOHN  and  MARY  BUTLIN  of  tvrvillb  fare 

who  DIBD  the  S4*B  op  march   X833,  AGED  a  TEARS  AND  $  MONTHS. 

AND  OF 

MARY  JANE  MASSU  their  daughter  who  died  the  jm  of  November  18331  agrd  x8  months. 

On  the  base  is  a  shield-of-arms  in  white  marble ; 
some  of  the  tinctnres  are  indicated  by  dots  and  lines  : — 

Party  per  pale.  Dexter  side,  qaarterly,  1  and  4,  three  cresoents ; 
2^  or,  a  lion  rampant ;  3,  eable,  a  cheyron  between  three  roses. 
impaUng,  sable,  three  tombs  ornamented  with  swords  on  their 
lids  and  oross-bones  on  the  ends.  Crest:  a  child  naked  except 
waist-doth,  bearing  shield  on  left  arm  ;  the  right  is  broken,  bat  is 
raised  and,  Lipscomb  states,  bore  a  dart 


*  Pcpbabiy  this  ahonld  be,  Barry  of  6  or  and  asnre,  etc. 
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On  north  wall  of  nave,  a  plain  black  marble  slab, 
Burmonnted  by  a  flaming  urn : — 

Near  this  place  lyeth  the  Body  of 

Richard  East 

Of  Godards  in  the  Pariih  of 

HamdUden 

who  died  Sepf  f  7*?  lygs 

Aged  73  Years. 

Alfo  of 

Elizabeth     East 

Wife  of  the  above 

Who  Died  March  ^  18^  180S . 

Aged  8S  Years. 

In  the  nave,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  chancel 
arch,  on  a  plain  white  marble  slab,  is : — 

SACRBD 
TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

ELIZA   JANE    KING, 

ELDEST  DAUGHTER   OF 

RICHARD  AND    SARAH   KING,  OF  WIDMERE, 

IN  THIS  COUNTY 

WHO  DIED  ON  THE   21^  AUGUST,    1854, 

AFTER  A    BRIEF    ILLNESS 

AT  GODESBURG,   ON  THE  RHINE,   AGED   21. 

t  HAVE  LOVED  THEE  WITH  AN  EVERLASTING  LOVE 
THEREFORE  WITH  LOVING  KINDNESS  HAVE  I  DRAWN  THEE 

7BREMIAH  c  XXXI.  «.  3. 

Below  hangs  another  white  marble  slab,  representing 
a  scroll : — 

TO  THE 
BELOVED  MEMORY  OF 

RICHARD  &  SARAH  KING 

WHO  DIED  AT  WIDMERE 

JANL  loll  1849- 

AND  DECt  ^11  1866. 

AGED  53  AND  65  YEARS. 

"  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  JUST 

IS  BLESSED."    PROV.  X.  7. 

ERECTED  BY  THEIR  CHILDREN. 
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The  latter  were  the  parents  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Kine,  farmer,  of  Widmere,  an  ancient  manor  in  Great 
Marlow  parish.  For  several  years  he  was  Vicar's 
Churchwarden  of  Qreat  Marlow. 

On  the  sonth  wall  of  the  chancel,  on  a  plain  white 
marble  slab : — 

IN  A  VAULT 
NEAR  THIS  TABLET  ARE  DEPOSITED  THE  REMAINS 

OF 

WILLIAM   CHRISTOPHER  NEWELL, 

OF  POPHLEYS  farm; 

IN  THE  PARISH   OF  STOKENCHURCH, 

BORN  JULY   22*'.''   1 7  82.      DIED  MARCH  5"^"    1 838. 

ALSO  OF  ELEANOR  His  wife, 

WHO  DIED  DEC^    12^  1865. 
AGED   83  YEARS. 

On  a  large,  perfectly  plain  slab  of  slate,  removed  at 
the  restoration  fromi  the  floor  of  the  nave  to  the  outside 
of  the  west  wall  of  the  aisle  : — 

In  Memory 

of  NATHANIEL    CARTER. 

Late  of  Southend  in  this  Parifh: 

who  Died  March  f  2^  1712  : 

Aged  73  years. 

And  alfo  of  lOAN  his  Wife, 

flie  Died  April  f  5"*  1722 

Aged  78  years. 

Alfo  In  Memory 

of  NATHANIEL  their  Eldeft  Son. 

who  Died  Dec!  the  7.  1743. 

Aged  70  years. 

The  latter  was  one  of  the  three  Lords  of  the  Manor 
who  conjointly  presented  to  the  living  of  this  parish  in 
Jnne,  17.21,  and  April,  1732.  Another  Carter  presented 
with  two  others  in  1770. 
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On  a  large  slab  of  slate,  now  laid  on  the  ground  (ont- 
Bide),  in  the  anele  between  nave  and  aisle,  bot  until  the 
restoration  on  the  floor  of  the  aisle  (inside) : — 

Here  Lieth  the  Body  of  Elizabeth 

Late  Wife  of  M"^;  William  Toovey 

of  Turvill  Heath  who  Departed  this 

Life  Sep"":  the  13*  1719  Aged  .  34  Years 

Alfo 

of  Elizabeth  their  Daughter 

who  Died  June  f  {Hank)  1722  Aged  7  Years. 

Alfo 

of  Eliz  :  Wife  of  M'";  Peter  Toovey  of  Wormfley 

who  Died  Nov:  the  14''*  1722  Aged  57. 

AUb 

of  M*";  Peter  Toovey  of  Wormfley 

who  Died  f  14*^  of  Jan:   1741  Aged  76. 

Alfo 

of  William  Youngeft  Son  of  M"":  Will"; 

and  Eliz:  Toovey  who  Died  f  9* 

of  Sep':    1745  Aged  32  Years. 

Alfo 

Here  Lieth  f  Body  of  M"^;  Peter  Toovey 

of  Northend  Eldeft  Son  of  M"^; 

Will*":  Toovey  and  Eliz:  his  Wife, 

who  Departed  this  life  May 

the  10*  1746  Aged  37  Years. 

Inserted  in  the  front  door  of  the  vicarage  are  the 
following  coats-of-arms  emblazoned  on  glass. 

On  «  shield  of  medieeval  glass^  more  or  les0  repaired 
and  made  up  in  recent  times,  measuring  13x12  indies  :-— 

Party  per  pale.    Dexter :  gulea,  an  orle  argent.   Balliol.   ^Tlie 
orle  is  entire,  but  adapted  in  form  to  the  dexter  half  of  the  ahield, 
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though  Mr.  €k>iigh  note  that  the  opdinairy  praotioe  in  mA  a  ease  is 
rather  to  represent  only  half  the  orle,  the  other  half  being  cat  off 
by  the  impalement).  Sinister:  six  qaarten  of  unequal  sise. 
1  and  6,'  aiure,  sem^  of  fleura-de-Us,  only  one  and  two  balres* 
being  seen.  (This  may  be  a  portion  at  a  shield  of  Franoe  anoient 
and  England  quarterly ).  2  and  4,  asure,  2  bendlete  or.  D'Oylbt. 
The  ooat  should  be  the  reverse—yiz.  Or,  2  bendleta  aiure.  3,  sable, 
a  lion  rampant  or,  his  tail  extended  over  his  head.  5,  vert  only. 
On  an  encutoheon  surtout  argent  a  lion  rampant  sable.  Moat  of 
the  quarters  are  severally  bordered  with  pieees  of  glass  of  various 
colours,  the  whole  coUectioa  having  evidently  bMu  patched  up 
without  any  plan. 

A   shield   of  eighteenth-century   glass,    measuring 
9^  X  8^  inehes: — 

Party  per  pale.    Dexter :  15  quarters  in  5  rows. 

1.  Azure,  3  stirrups  or,  quartering  sable,  3  pairs  of  hands  in 

armour,  clasping,  argent.    Both  for  Pdbefoy  of  Shal- 
stone,  Bucks. 

2.  Argent,  on  a  fesse  sable,  3  escallops  or. 

3.  Gules,  a  chevron  ermine  between  3   leopards'   itbo&s  or. 

Wylfordb. 

4.  Argent,  a  chevron  sable,  in  dexter  chief  a  dnquefoil  of 

the  last.    Eempstone. 

5.  Gules,  a  fesse  ermine  between  2  chevrons  or.    Chaknell. 
6'.  Or,  a  fesse  gules,  in  chief  3  martlets  sable. 

7.  Gules,  2  bars  ermine,  in  chief  a  crescent  or. 

8.  Or,  2  bendlets  acure.    D*Otlet. 

9.  Azure,  4  bamlets  or,  in  chief  a  lion  passant  of  the  last. 

10.  OTyS  chevTonels  engrailed  gules.    Ohapvcy. 

11.  Sable,  a  chevron  argent  between  3  hawks'  luces  of  the  last. 

12.  Argent,  a  bend  f  usilly  gules  and  or. 

13.  Argent,  a  lion  rampant  gules. 

14.  Gules,  on  a  chief  argent  5  fusils  conjoined  of  the  first. 

15.  Azure,  on  a  fesse  engrailed   or,  between  3  spear-heada 

argent,  a  greyhound  courant  sable. 

The  whole  impaling :  gules,  an  orle  argent.     Balliol. 

The  orle  is  as  before  adapted  to  the  (sinister)  half  of  the 
escutcheon,  not  dimidiated  aa  osuaL  Why  the  arms  of  Balliol  are 
impaled  is  a  mystery  ;  the  family  appears  to  have  come  to  an  end 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  (The  orle  might  alno  be  for  Lyndset, 
00.  Lancaster,  but  it  is  equally  unlikely.)  It  seems  probable  that 
the  sinister  side  of  this  shield  is  a  random  composition  by  a  modern 
glazier. 


*  In  6,  the  lower  half  fleur-de-lis  is  reversed,  evidently  acci- 
dentally so  placed  when  the  glans  was  releaded. 
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On  a  Bmall  shield  of  seyenteenth-centiuy  glass 
measuring  9x6}  inches  : — 

Party  per  pale  ;  within  a  bordnre  or.    Deaeier^  quarterly  of  six  : 

1.  Gules,  3  Bwords  in  pale*  argent,  hilts  and  pommels  or  (?),t  their 

points  npwaras.    Woodchubch,  amrwards  Glarkb. 

2.  Paly  wayy  of  6,  ermine  and  sable.     The  original  arms  of 

Clarke. 

3.  Argent,  a  bend  sable,  charged  on  the  npper  part  with  a  rose 

of  the  first.    Shert. 

4.  Argent,  on  a  fssse  gnles,  between  6  martlets  sable,  2  other 

martlets  or.    De  la  Hay. 

5.  Argent,  on  a  fesse  between  3  water-bongets  sable,  5  gutten 

(or  tears)  of  the  first.    Winterborne. 

6.  Sable,   a   cbeTron   between  3   pelicans'   heads   erased  or. 

GODFRT. 

8itd$ter :  per  fesse ;  in  chief  or,  a  demi-lion  rampant  gnles  (?),t 
langned  sable ;  in  base,  sable  only. 

This  sable  qnartering  reaches  above  the  middle  of 
the  shield  and  above  the  fesse-line  of  the  dexter  half, 
and  appears  to  have  been  painted  over  the  original 
blazoniog  so  as  to  blot  it  ont. 

A  single  line  (or  tressnre  ?)  is  shown  on  the  last  foar 
qnarterings  of  the  dexter  side,  to  every  blazon  except 
tne  fesse  on  the  4th,  and  a  donble  line  (or  tressnre  ?) 
ronnd  the  demi-lion  on  the  sinister  side ;  bnt  they  were 

Erobably  simply  added  as  a  finish  by  the  artist,  without 
aving  any  heraldic  significance. 

Below  the  dexter  side  of  the  shield  is  "  HVMFRY 
CLARKE  <'%  and  below  the  sinister  side  is  "MARY 

MA ";  the  remainder  of  the  name  has  been 

carefnlly  scratched  off  the  glass.  Part  of  the  third 
letter  remains,  and  may  have  been  R,  X  for  MARMION, 
for  which  family  the  arms  seem  intended.  Homfry 
Clarke  was  apparently  a  member  of  the  family  of  that 
name  of  Salford,  co.  Worcester,  which  obtained  a 
baronetcy  in  1617.  § 

*  This  is  the  nsnal  blazon,  bnt  Mr.  Googh  points  ont  that  it  is 

4- 
misleading,  as  3  swords  in  pale  wonld  be  4. ,  whereas  they  are  in 

i»ci  pcUUtwise  444- 

t  The  colour  has  faded. 

I  It  looks,  however,  more  like  the  remains  of  a  K. 

§  The  English  Baronetage,  printed  for  Thomas  Wotton,  1741, 
Vol.  L 
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On  an  oval  medallion,  bordered  ermine,  measuring 
10  X  9  inches  :  or,  a  lion  rampant  sable,  leaning  against 
a  tree  proper.  Apparently  German  or  Dntch  glass, 
seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth  centnry. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Tnrville 
Register : — 

The  Recantation  and  Submiision  of  Jo:  Tovy  of  Turfield 
in  Buckf  at  his  Readmifsion  into  f  dark  place  after  *  years 
defe<5lion  pformed  in  Turfield  Church  in  f  time  of  Divine 
Service  on  Sunday  April  12  Anno  1663. 

I  John  Toovy  doe  here  in  f  prfence  of  God  and  this 
congregation  openly  acknowledge  that  in  separating  myselfe 
both  in  judgement  and  practifefrom  the  publick  Difpenfation  of 
the  Doctrine  Worship,  and  Difcipline  of  the  church  of  England. 
And  likewife  by  my  Reproachfull  fpeechef  againfl  Godf 
Miniilerf,  Godf  publick  Ordinanctff  and  Godf  Houfe  (which 
is  thif  place)  I  have  mod  grievoufly  offended  God,  and 
scandalized  hif  church.  I  doe  declare  my  felfe  heartily  sorry 
for  the  same.  And  1  doe  moreover  faithfully  promife  that  for 
the  future  I  will  become  a  dutifull  Son  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  a  dutifull  Clark  to  the  Minifler  of  thif  pariih 
church.  In  witnefse  whereof  I  doe  hereunto  fet  my  hand 
April  12.  1663 

John  Tow 

The  aforef**  Recantation  and  submifsion 
of  ^  s^  Jo:  Tovy  waf  by  the  s"*  Jo:  Tovy 
publickly  pnounced  and  here  fubfcribed  at 
f  time  and  place  aforef^  in  the  audience  and 
view  of  a  full  Congregation  there  and  then 
afsembled  w**  if  here  atteiled  by 

Tho:  Stiles 
Rich.  Morgan  Miniiler 

Hen:  Doyley 
Hen:  Keeble  c  his  Mark^  ^u  u  j^  r 
Hen:  Hefter    J    his  Mark  }  ^^"^^*^  '^"^^"^• 

Alfred  Hbnbagb  Cockb. 


*  The  uuiuber  has  not  been  filled  in. 


ARMOEIAL  CEILBSTG  AT  FENNY  STRATFORD 

CHURCH. 

The  armorial  ceiling  of  the  north  aisle  of  St.  Martin's 
Church,  Fenny  Stratford,  commemorates  some  of  the 
donors  whose  generosity  helped  to  build  the  church. 
Cole  records  that  the  arms  are  those  of  donors  of  £10  or 
more :  but  in  the  lists  of  subscriptions  in  Willis'  MSS. 
(62  B)  several  are  credited  with  much  less  than  that 
amount,  and  only  three  or  four  are  entered  as  giving 
more  than  £10 :  10 :  e.g.,  Lord  Angelsea,  £15 :  15 ;  Mr. 
Rich.  Cambridge,  £21. 

When  built  in  1726  the  church  consisted  only  of  a 
nave  and  west  tower;  the  nave  (now  the  north  aisle) 
was  50  feet  in  length  by  about  25  feet  in  breadth.  The 
ceiling  is  flat,  and  is  divided  into  forty  spaces  (ten  rows 
of  four  spaces  in  a  row),  and  in  each  space  is  a  cottt  of 
arms  with  the  owner's  name  and  title ;  in  the  cave,  which 
encircles  the  aisle  and  divides  the  ceiling  from  the  wall, 
are  26  coats,  arranged  ten  on  each  side  and  three  at  each 
end. 

Time  has  seriously  impaired  the  freshness  and  colour- 
ing of  all  the  arms,  and  more  than  partially  obliterated 
several,  especially  on  the  south  side  m  the  cave.  Reno- 
vation is  obviously  needful,  and  the  Vicar  and  Church- 
wardens are  giving  the  subject  attention. 

The  stained  glass  now  in  the  north-west  window  was 
originally  in  the  east  window,  but  the  extension  of  the 
church  caused  the  nave  to  become  the  aisle  and  vestries 
to  be  built  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle,  thereby  closing 
the  original  east  window  and  transferring  the  glass  to 
its  present  position. 

No.  1.  Coll.  Aedis  ChristL  Sable,  on  a  cross  engrailed 
argent,  a  lion  passant  gules,  between  four 
leopards'  heads  azure,  on  a  chief  or  a  rose  of 
the  third  .barbed  and  seeded  proper  between 
two  comish  choughs  proper. 
2.  CoU.  Aenei  Nasi.  The  shield  divided  into  three 
parts  paleways.  1st  part.  ar.  a  chev.  sa.  betw. 
three  roses  gu.  barbed  and  seeded  ppr.  2nd  part, 
gu.  two  lions  pass,  guard,  ar.  on  a  chief  az.  the 
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B.y.M.  and  child  sitting  crowned  and  holding  a 
sceptre  of  the  second.  3rd  part,  quarterly,  Ist  and 
4th.  ar.  a  chev.  betw.  three  bugle  horns  stringed 
sa.  2nd  and  3rd,  ar.  a  chev.  betw.  three  cross 
crosslets  sa. 

3.  ColL  Corp.  Christi.     Dexter,  gu.  two  keys  indorsed 

in  bend  the  upper  ar.  the  lower  or.  a  sword  betw. 
them  in  bend  sinister  of  the  second,  hilted  or : 
impaling,  az.  a  pelican  vulning  herself  or. 

4.  Coll.  Jestts.    Yert  three  stags  trippant  ar.  attired  or. 

5.  Coll.  Novum.     Ar,  two  chevronels  sa.  betw.  three 

roses  gu.  barbed  and  seeded  ppr. 

6.  Eccle.   Coll.    Westmonast.      Az.   a   cross   patonc^e 

betw.  four  martlets  or,  on  a  chief  ar.  a  pale 
quarterly  of  France  and  England  betw.  two  roses 
gu. 

7.  Eccl.  ColL  Windesor.    Ar.  a  cross  gu. 

8.  Coll.  Etonense.    Az.  three  lillies  slipped  and  leaved 

ar.  on  a  chief  per  pale  az.  and  gu.  on  dexter  side 
a  fleur-de-lys  on  the  sinister  a  lion  pass,  guard,  or. 

9.  Villa  de  Buck.     Per  pale  ^u.  and  sa.  a  swan  with 

wings  expanded  ar.  ducally  gorged  and  chained 
or. 

10.  Villa  de  Bedford.      Az.    an   eagle    displayed    ar. 

crowned  or. 

11.  Burgus  Sancti  Albani.     Az.  a  saltire  or. 

12.  Coll.  B.  Ma.  prope  Winton.         Same  as  No.  5. 

13.  Will.  Wake.  Archiep.  Cantuar.     Az.  an  episcopal 

staff  in  pale  or^  ensigned  with  a  cross  patt6e  ar. 
surmounted  of  a  pall  of  the  last  charged  with  four 
crosses  form6e  6tch6e  sa.  fimbriated  or.  impaling. 
Or,  two  bars  gu.  in  chief  three  torteaux.  A  Mitre 
above  the  shield. 

14.  Wriothesley  Bussell  Dux  de  Bedford.    Ar.  a  lion 

ramp.  gu.  on  a  chief  sa.  three  escallops  of  the 
field.     A  ducal  coronet  above  the  shield. 

15.  Johannes  Montagu.  Dux  de  Montagu.     Quarterly, 

1st  and  4th  ar.  three  lozenges  conjoined  in  fess 
gu.  a  border  sa.  (Montagu).  2nd  and  3rd  or.  an 
eagle  displayed  vert  beaked  and  membered  ffu. 
(Monthermer).     A  ducal  coronet  above  the  shield. 

16.  Scroop  Egerton,  Dux  de  Bridgewater.    Ar.  a  lion 

ramp.  gu.  betw.  three  pheons  sa.  A  ducal 
coronet  above  the  shield. 


1 
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17.  Jacobiu  Compton,  Comes  de  Northampton.      Sa  a 

lion  pass,  guard,  or,  betw.  three  esquires  helmets 
ar.     An  earl's  coronet  above  the  shield. 

18.  Arthur  Annesley.  Come$  de  Anglesey.    Paly  of  six 

ar.  and  az.  a  bend  gu.  An  earl's  coronet  above 
the  shield. 

19.  Georgiv^  Lee.  Gomes  de  Lichfield.    Ar.  a  fess  betw. 

three  crescents  sa.  An  earl's  coronet  over  the 
shield. 

20.  Montagtte    Venables    Bertie.   Com^s  de  Abingdon. 

Arg.  three  battering  rams  barwise  in  pale  por. 
garnished  az.     An  earl's  coronet  above  the  shield. 

21.  Will.  Cheyne.   Vice-comes  de  Newhaven.      Chequy 

or  and  az.  a  fess  gu.  fretty  ar.  A  viscount's 
coronet  above  the  shield. 

22.  Francisca  Sctidamore.  Vice-comes  Scudamore.  on  a 

lozenge — gu.  three  stirrups  leathered  and  buckled 
or.  impaling  az.  a  fleur-ae-lis  arg.  A  viscount's 
coronet  above  the  shield. 

23.  Bddulphus  Vemey.  Vice-comes  Fermanagh.    Az.  on 

a  cross  arg.  five  mullets  pierced  gu.     A  viscount's 
coronet  above  the  shield. 
24  Tho.  TJthwat,  Armig.   Vice-comes  Com.  Bucks.     Az. 
a  lion  ramp.  arg. 

25.  Alex.   Denton.    Justiciar   Dom.    Begis  de  Banco. 

Arg.  two  bars  gu.  in  chief  three  cinquefoils  sable. 

26.  Hon.  Car.  Leigh.  Miles  pro  com.  Bedford.     Gu.  a 

cross  engr.  arg.  in  first  quarter  a  lozenge  or.  a 
crescent  of  the  first  on  the  cross  for  difference. 

27.  Johan.  Chester.  Baronett.     Per  pale  arg.  and  sa.  a 

chev.  engr.  betw.  three  rams'  heads  erased,  homed 
or,  counterchanged.  an  inescutcheon  of  Ulster. 

28.  TJw.  Lee.  Baronett.  Miles  pro  com.  Bucks.    Az.  two 

bars  or,  a  bend  chequy  or  and  gu.  an  inescutcheon 
of  Ulster. 

29.  Mont.  Gerard  Drake.  Armig.  Miles  pro  com.  Bucks. 

Arg.  a  wyvern  with  wings  displayed  gu. 

30.  Thos.  Cartwright.  Armig.  Miles  pro.  com.  North- 

anipt.  Erm.  a  fess  engr.  gu.  betw.  three  fireballs 
sa.  fired  ppr. 

31.  Rich.  Eliot.  Arm.  Cornubiensis.      Arg.  a  fess  gu. 

betw.  two  bars  gemells  wavy  az.  a  crescent  or. 

32.  Bichardus  Cambridge.  Armig.  Londonensis.    Arg. 

on  a  pile  gu.  betw.  six  cross  crosslets  fitch6e  sa. 
a  cross  patonce  of  the  field. 
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33.  Gracia  Bennet,  Dom.  t2e  Bechampton.  on  a  lozenge 

— gu.  a  bezant  betw.  three  demi-lions  ramp.  or. 

34.  Leticia  Pigot.  Domina  de  DoddershaU.  on  a  lozenge 

— sa.  three  pickaxes  arg.  impaling,  arg.  three 
wolves  courant  barwise  in  pale  az. 

35.  Bev.  David  James.  Bectr.  de  Woughton.      Az.   a 

lion  ramp,  within  an  orle  of  roses  arg.  a  martlet 
for  difference. 

36.  Bev.  Jo.  Disney.  Vicar  d-e  Cranhrook.     Arg.  on  a 

fess  gu.  three  fleur-de-lis  or. 

37.  Coll.   8.S.    Trinit.    Cantab.      Arg.   a  chev.   betw. 

three  roses  gu.  barbed  and  seeded  ppr.  on  a  chief 
of  the  second  a  lion  of  England  betw.  two  bibles 
or. 

38.  Coll.   8.   Johannis  Euang.      France    modem  and 

England  within  a  border  gobony  arg.  and  az. 

39.  Coll.  Buckingham  sive   Magdal.      Quarterly    per 

pale  indented  or  and  az.  in  2nd  and  3rd  quarters 
an  eaffle  displayed  of  the  first,  on  a  bend  of  the 
second  a  fret  betw.  two  martlets  of  the  first. 

40.  EccL  Cath.  Dunelm.    Az.  a  cross  betw.  four  lions 

ramp.  or. 
In  the  cave,  are : 

41.  Gu.  on  a  cross  rayonn^e  betw.  four  crosses  pat^e 

or^  a  hurt  charged  with  a  cross  trefi^e  or. 

42.  Tho.  Symonds.  Armiger.     Sable  a  dolphin  embowed 

holding  in  the  mouth  a  fish  arg. 

43.  Will.  Bradshaw.  Episcopits  Bristol.  Decanus  Aedis 

Christi.  Ozon.  Sable  three  ducal  crowns  in 
pale  or.  impaling,  arg.  two  bendlets  sable. 

44.  Collegium  Universitatis.    Az.  a  cross  patonce  betw. 

four  martlets  or. 

45.  Honorabilis  Domina.  Domina  Elizabeth  Hastings. 

on  a  lozenge — arg.  a  maunch  sable. 

46.  Edmund    Gibson.    Episcopus    London.      Gu.    two 

swords  in  saltire  arg.  hilted  or.  impaling,  az. 
three  storks  rising  arg. 

47.  Bev.    Martin    Benson.    Archidiaconus    de    Berks. 

Bector  Noster  de  Blechley  quarterly,  1st  and 
4th  gu.  on  a  chev.  or  three  crosses  pat^e  sa.  2nd 
arg.  on  two  bars  az.  three  crosses  pat6e  or.  3rd 
arg.  an  eagle  displ.  gu. 

48.  Bev.  David  Trimnell.    Archidiac.  Leicesteriensis. 

Bector  de  Stoke  Hammond.  Arg.  a  cross  gu. 
over  all  a  bend  or. 
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49.  Bev.  Tho.  Tanner.  Archidiac.  Norfolk,  Aedis 
Christi  Oxon.  Canon.  Arg.  three  negroes 
heads  in  profile  ppr. 

60.  Will.  Cartwright.  Arm.  et  Byzantia  uxor  ejus, 
£rm.  a  less  engr.  gu.  betw.  three  fireballs  sa.  fired 
ppr.  a  shield  of  pretence  per  pale  az.  and  gu.  three 
saltires  or. 

51.  B.  Pomfret  and  C gen.  de  Newport  Pagnell. 

A  church  on  a  shield. 

52.  Will.  Gore  de  Tring.  Arm,     Gu.  a  fees  betw.  three 

cross-crosslets  fitch6e  or. 

53.  Coll.  Magdalen  Oxon.      Lozengy  erm.  and  sable, 

on  a  chief  of  the  last  three  lillies  slipped  arg. 

54.  Arg.  a  cross  gules. 

55.  Coll.  Begal.   Cantab.     Sa.  three  roses,  arg.  on  a 

chief  per  pale  az.  and  gu.  a  fleur-de-lis  or  and  a 
lion  of  England. 

56.  Bev.  Edw.  Wells,  nuper  Bector  de  Bleckley.      Az.  a 

book  open  arg.  garnished  or  with  the  words  "  Old 

and  New  Testc^ents." 
hl.%Gilhertu8   Symkin.   Armig.      Arg.   on  a  bend   sa. 

three  dolphins  naiant  or. 
58.  Lucie  Knightley.  Arm.  et  uxor  eju^  filia  Henrici 

Benson.  Arm.     Quarterly.  1st  and  4th  ermine. 

2nd  and  '*trd  paly  of  six  or  and  gu.     A  shield  of 

pretence  arg.  on  a  chev.  betw.  three  goats'  heads 

erased  sa.  as  many  escallops  or. 
b9.^Johannes  Fortescue.  Miles  Dom.  Begis  Justiciarius 

et  Domin.   Elizahetha  uxor  ejus  filia  Boberti 

Dormer.  Arm.    Az.  a  bend.  engr.  arg.  cotised  or. 

a  shield  of  pretence,  chequy  or  and  az.  on  a  chief 

of  the  first  a  demi-lion  ramp,  of  the  last. 

60.  Bich.  Lowndes  de  Winslow.  Arm.     Arg.  fretty  az. 

the  interlacings  each  charged  with  a  bezant,  en 
a  canton  gu.  a  leopard's  head  erased  or. 

61.  Same  as  No.  47. 

62.  Henricus  Petty.  Comes  de  Shelbume.     Ermine  on  a 

bend  az.  a  magnetic  needle  ppr.  pointing  at  the 
pole  star  or.     An  earl's  coronet  above  the  shield. 

63.  Tho.  Farmer.  Comes  de  Pomfret     Arg.  a  fess  sa. 

betw.   three   lions'   heads  erased   gu.     An  earl's 
coronet  above  the  shield. 

64.  Carolus    Boyle.    Comes    de     Orrery.       Per    bend 

embattled  arg.  and  gu.     An  earl's  coronet  above 
the  shield. 
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66!  HiLgo  Boulter,  Archiepise,  Armagh,  nuper  Episco- 
pus  Bristol  et  Decanus  Aedis  Christi.  Oxon.  Az. 
an  episcopal  staff  in  pale  arg.  ensigned  with  a 
cross  pat6e  or,  surmounted  by  a  pall  of  the 
second  fimbriated  and  fringed  or  charged  with 
four  crosses  form6e  fitch6e  sa.  impaling,  quarterly 
az.  and  erm.  in  first  quarter  a  dove  ppr.  and  in 
the  fourth  a  bird  bolt  in  pale  or  featnered  arg. 

66.  Sir  Holland  Egerton.   quarterly.    Ist   arg.  a   lion 

ramp.  gu.  betw.  three  pheons  sa.  2nd  gu.  three 
pheons  or.  3rd  barry  of  six  arg.  and  az.  a  label 
of  five  points  gu.  4th  az.  sem6  of  lis  a  lion.  .  . 
arg. 

In  the  westernmost  window  of  the  north  side  of  the 
north  aisle  are  the  following  in  stained  glass:  — 

67.  The   Royal   Arms    G.R.    (Hanover    in    the   fourth 

quarter). 
68  and  69.  Arms  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities. 

70.  TJios,   Price.  Arm,   Bestitutr,   Fun,       Arg.   three 

comish  choughs  sa.  Crest,  a  lion's  face  pierced 
through  the  mouth  in  bend  with  an  arrow  arg. 

71.  Bich,  Beynolds.  Episcopus  Lincoln.     Gu.  two  lions 

of  England :  on  a  chief  az.  the  B.Y.M.  and  child 
sitting  crowned  and  holding  a  sceptre  of  the 
second:  impaling,  gu.  a  chev.  chequy  az.  and  or 
betw.  three  cross-crosslets  arg. 

72.  Nich.  Claget.  S.T.P,  ArchidioA:.  Bucking.     Erm.  on 

a  fess  sa.  three  pheons  or.  Crest,  a  demieagle 
erm.  wings  displ.  crowned  and  beaked  or. 

73.  Fortescue  impaling  Stonor.  quarterly  1st  and  4th. 

az.  on  a  bend  engr.  arg.  cotised  or  a  mullet  sa. 
2nd  and  3rd  ar^.  fretty  sa.  on  a  chief  or  three 
roses  gu.  impaling,  quarterly  of  thirteen.  1st, 
az.  two  bars  dancettee  or.  2nd,  or  three  roses  gu. 
3rd,  az.  four  lions  ramp,  or,  on  a  canton  of  the 

last  a  mullet  sa.     4th,  az.  on  a  fess betw. 

three  lions  faces  or,  an  annulet  sa.  5th,  gu.  a 
saltire  arg.  a  label  of  the  last.  6th,  arg.  three 
fusils  in  fess  gu.  7th,  or  an  eagle  displ.  vert. 
8th,  gu.  a  pale  engr.  arg.  9th,  same  as  No.  4. 
10th,  arg.  on  a  canton  gu.  a  rose  or.  11th,  arg. 
a  saltire  engr.  gu.  12th.  England.  13th,  or  a 
lion  ramp.  gn. 
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74.  Fortesctte  impaling  Bolein,      Fortescue  as  above, 

impaling,  quarterly  of  six.  let,  arg.  a  chev.  gu. 
betw.  three  bulls'  heads  couped  sa.  2nd,  quar- 
terly sa.  and  arg.  3rd,  az.  a  less  betw.  six  cross- 
crosslets  or.  4th,  az.  three  sinister  hands  erect 
apaum^e  couped  at  the  wrist  arg.  5th,  Erm. 
on  a  chief  sa.  three  crosses  pat^e  arg.  6th,  az. 
a  fret  arg.  a  chief  gu. 

75.  Dr.  Browne  Willis,  arms  on  his  gravestone  which 

is  now  placed  upright  against  the  east  wall  of 
the  north  aisle.  Quarterly  Ist  and  4th,  arg. 
a  fess  betw.  three  lions  ramp.  ^u.  on  a  border 
of  the  last  eight  bezants  (Willis).  2nd,  or  on 
two  bars  sa.  three  crosses  pat^e  fitch^e  arg.  two 
and  one  (Fell).  3rd,  arg.  on  a  chev.  sa.  betw. 
three  cranes  az.  as  many  escallops  or  (Browne). 
On  a  shield  of  pretence,  arg.  a  fess  gu.  betw. 
two  bars  gemells  wavy  az.  (tliot). 

Notes  and  Details. 

No.  1.  Christ  Church  Coll.,  Oxford.  The  arms  are 
those  of  the  founder,  Thomas  Wolsey,  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  York  1514-30:  his  crest  was  a 
naked  arm  embowed  grasping  a  shinbone  all 
ppr.  It  was  the  original  intention  of  Wolsev 
to  name  his  foundation  "  Cardinal  College.^' 
Dr.  B.  Willis  was  at  Christ  Church. 

2.  Of  Oxford.     First  part,  the  arms  of  the  founder, 

William  Smith.  Second  part,  arms  of  the  See 
of  Lincoln.  Third  part,  arms  of  Sir  Richard 
Sutton,  of  Presbury,  Chester,  Kt.,  who  finished 
the  College. 

3.  Of  Oxford.     As  used  now,   the   shield   is   divided 

into  three  parts  paleways.  First  part,  the  arms 
of  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester  1601-28. 
Second  part,  arms  of  the  See  of  Winchester. 
Third  part  (which  is  in  addition  to  those  in  the 
blasen  here  set  forth),  arms  of  Hugh  Oldham, 
Bishop  of  Exeter  1505-19,  viz. :  **  Sa.  a  chev.  or 
betw.  three  owls  arg.  on  a  chief  of  the  second 
as  manv  roses  gu." 

4.  Of  Oxford.     Founded   by   Queen   Elizabeth   1571. 

The  arms  are  those  of  Hugh  Price,  Doctor  of 
T.aw8.  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  building. 
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5.  Of  Oxford.  The  arms  are  those  of  the  founder, 
William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
1367-1405,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 
New  Coll.  is  patron  of  the  living  and  manorial 
Lord  of  Newnton  Longueville,  Bucks.  These 
arms  appear  in  the  church:  also  in  stained 
glass  (and  upside  down)  in  the  little  chapel  at 
Tattenhoe,  aajacent  to  Bletchley. 

U.  The  arms  attributed  to  Edward  the  Confessor^ 
usually  depicted  with  five  martlets. 

7.  The  cross  of  St.  George,  patron  saint  of  England. 

8.  Carta  Ano.  27o  H.  VI.  N.  48. 

Pro  Collegio  de  Eaton. 

Rex  assignavit  Collegio  B.V.  Mariae  et  Matris  X^^*  in 
Etona  juxta  Wyndesoram,  quod  fundaverat,  pro  Armis 
&  Armorum  Insignus,  In  Campo  nigro  tres  Liliorum 
Flores  Argenteos,  habentes  in  Animo,  ut  in  Secula 
duraturum  jam  fundatum  Collegium,  cujus  Perpetuita- 
tem  Stabilitate  Coloris  nigro  significari  voluimus,  Flores 
lucidissimos  in  omni  Scientiarum  Genere,  redolentes 
parturiat  ad  Honorem  et  devotissimum  Cultum  Omnipo- 
tentis  Dei,  intemeratseq  virginis  &  matris  gloriosi, 
cujus  sicuti  in  aliis,  et  in  hac  potissimum  Fundatione 
nra  flagranti,  cum  Animo  intemam  et  admodum 
vehementissimam  gerimus  Devotionem.  Quibus  item 
ut  aliquid  respiae  nobilitatis  impertiremur,  quod  vere 
Regium  et  celebre  declararet  opus  Parcellas  Armorum 
quae  Xobis  in  Regnis  Angliae  et  Franciae  Jure  deben- 
taur  Reffio,  in  Summo  Scuti  locari  statuimus,  partitum 
principale  de  Azoreo  cum  Francorum  Flore,  de  Rubeo 
cum  peditante  Leopardo  aureo. 

Teste  Rege  apud  Westmon.     1°-  Jan:   An®-  Regni 
sui  27o- 

Per    ipsum    Regem    de    data    pdicta    Authoritate 
Parliament  i. 

Wymbysh. 

9.  The  arms  of  the  Town,  and  not  of  Buckinghamshire, 

as  popularly  supposed.  Probably  devised  from 
the  ai-morial  insignia  of  the  Stafford  family, 
Dukes  of  Buckingham,  whose  crest  was  a  swan's 
head  betw.  two  wings  elevated,  and  whose  sup- 
porters were  two  swans  ppr.  beaked  and  legged 
9a.  ducally  gorged  per  pale  gu.  and  sa. 
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10.  '*  Burke  "  blasens  the  arms  of  the  Town  of  Bedford, 

thus :  **  An  eagle  displ.  looking  to  the  sinister 
**  with  wings  inverted  gu.  ducally  crowned  or, 
'*  on  the  eagle  a  large  castle  surmounted  by  two 
"  more  one  above  the  other  arg." 

11.  The  arms  of  St.  Albans  Abbey  and  Town. 

12.  Winchester  School,  same  arms  and  founder  as  New 

Coll.,  Oxford.     (See  note  5  supra.) 

13.  Bedford,  in  **  Blazon  of  Episcopacy,"  gives  a  trefoil 

vert  betw.  the  bars.  William  Wake  was  the 
son  of  William  Wake,  of  Blandford  Forum, 
Dorset,  gent.,  and  his  wife  Amy,  dau.  of  Edward 
Cutler,  of  Stower  Payne,  Dorset,  gent.  Bom 
26  Jan.,  1657.  He  matriculated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxon,  at  the  age  of  15,  on  28  Feb.,  1672-2.  B.A. 
1676.  M.A.  1679.  B.  and  D.D.  1689.  Canon 
1689.  Had  a  licence  on  26  Sept.,  1688,  to  marry 
Etheldreda,  third  dau.  and  con.  of  Sir  William 
Hovell,  of  Hillingdon,  Norfolk,  Kt.,  and  of  St. 
Giles  in  the  Fields :  (she  died  15  April,  1731, 
and  had  a  large  family).  Was  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  Wul.  and  Mary.  Rector  of  St. 
James',  Westminster,  1695.  Rector  of  St. 
John's,  Westm.  1701.  Dean  1701,  and  Pre- 
bendarj'  and  Canon  of  Exeter  1701.  Lord 
Justice  in  1719-20-3-5.  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
1705,  translated  to  the  Primacy  in  succession 
to  Thomas  Tenison  in  1716.  Died  at  Lambeth 
29  Jan.,  1736.  He  was  of  wide  reading,  immense 
industry  and  tolerant  spirit.  Was  buried  at 
Croydon,  and  his  monument  was  destroyed  when 
the  parish  church  was  burned  down  in  1867. 

14.  Wriothesley,  son  of  Lord  William  Russell,  (beheaded 

1683)  and  his  wife  Rachel,  dau.  of  Thomas 
Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton:  succeeded 
his  grandfather  William,  first  Duke  of  Bedford, 
in  1700.  Matriculated  at  Magdalen  Coll., 
Oxford,  13  May,  1696,  age  15.  Was  gentleman 
of  the  Bedchamber  to  William  III.,  1701-2. 
K.G.  1702.     Died  26  Mav,  1711. 

15.  John,  second  Duke  of  Montagu ;  courtier ;    was  the 

eldest  surviving  son  of  Ralph,  first  Duke,  by  his 
first  wife  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Thomas  Wriothesley, 
Earl   of   Southampton,   and   widow   of  Joceline 
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Percy,  llth  Earl  of  Northumberland.  Was 
Colonel  of  Horse  Guards  and  '^  Gold  Stick  "  to 
George  I.  On  23  Oct.,  1717,  was  admitted,  at 
his  own  request,  Fell,  of  the  Boyal  Coll.  Physic, 
London,  K.G.,  1719.  Was  bom  itarch,  1688 ;  died 
G  July,  1749,  aged  60,  when  his  titles  became 
extinct.  He  married  Mary,  dau.  and  coh.  of 
John,  first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  no  male  issue 
surviving. 

16.  Scroope   E^erton,    4th    Earl    of   Bridgewater,    was 

the  third  son  of  John,  8rd  Earl,  by  his  second 
wife,  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  Charles,  Duke  of 
Bolton :  he  was  bom  11  Aug.,  1681 ;  his  two 
elder  brothers  were  burned  to  death  when 
Bridgewater  House,  Barbican,  London,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  April,  1687.  He  was 
created  Duke  of  Bridgewater  in  1720.  Was 
married  firstly  to  Elizabeth,  dau.  and  coh.  of 
John,  second  Duke  of  Marlborough:  and 
secondly  to  Rachel,  sister  to  his  son-in-law, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  He  died  11  Jan.,  1746, 
aged  63,  and  was  buried  in  Little  Gaddesden 
Church,  Herts.  His  burial  is  recorded  in  the 
register  on  20  Jan.,  1744-5,  "  in  linnen ; "  there 
is  no  monument  to  his  memory.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  John,  2nd  Duke,  who  died 
unmarried,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Francis  as  3rd  Duke,  **  the  founder  of 
inland  navigation,"  at  whose  death,  in  1803, 
the  dukedom  became  extinct.  The  earldom 
became  extinct  in  1829. 

17.  James  Compton  was  the  son  of  George,   Earl   of 

Northampton;  was  born  in  London,  1688. 
Matriculated  at  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxon,  8  June,  1703, 
age  16.  Succeeded  as  5ih  Earl  in  1727.  M.P. 
for  Warwickshire  1710-1.  Recorder  of  Northants. 
Died  at  Chiswick  3  Oct.,  1754,  aged  67.  Buried 
at  Compton  Parva,  Warwick. 

18.  Arthur  Annesley,  6th  Earl  of  Angelsey,  was  the 

third  son  of  James,  2nd  Earl  by  Elizabeth,  dau. 
of  John,  Earl  of  Rutland.  He  succeeded  his 
brother  John,  the  4th  Earl,  in  1710.  He  married 
Mary,  dau.  of  John  Thompson,  Lord  Haversham. 
He  was  made  a  Lord  Justice  by  George  I.,  and 
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a  privy  councillor,  also  joint  treasurer  of  Ireland. 
He  was  also  high  steward  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, which  he  represented  in  three  Parliaments. 
He  died  and  was  buried  at  Farnborough,  Hants, 
31  March,  1737,  age  57.  Having  no  issue,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  kinsman,  Ricnard,  5th  Lord 
Altham.  The  holders  of  the  title  of  Viscount 
Yalentia  are  of  his  family. 

19.  George  Henry  Lee,  2nd  Earl  of  Lichfield,  was  the 

fourth  son  of  Edward  Henry,  the  first  Earl,  and 
his  wife,  Charlotte  Fitz-Boy,  dau.  of  Charles  II., 
and  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  He  married 
Frances,  dau.  of  Sir  John  Hales:  died  13 
February,  1742,  and  was  buried  at  Spellsbur}', 
Oxon,  on  25  Feb.  (see  register).  The  title 
became  extinct  in  1770.  The  holders  of  the 
title  of  Viscount  Dillon  are  of  this  family. 

20.  Lord  Abingdon  was  bom  in  1G72,  and  died  16  June, 

1743,  a^e  71 ;  assumed,  by  royal  licence,  1687, 
the  additional  surname  of  Venables. 

21.  William  Cheyne,  2nd  Viscount  Newhaven,  was  the 

only  son  of  Charles,  first  Viscount,  and  Jane, 
eldest  dau.  and  coh.  of  William  Cavendish,  first 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  was  bapt*  at  Chelsea 
14  July,  1667.  He  was  M.P.  for  Bucks,  and 
made  lord  lieutenant  in  1712.  Was  married 
firstly  to  Elizabeth  Thomas,  grand-dau.  of  Lady 
Morgan:  and  secondly  to  Gertrude,  sister  of 
EveljTi  Pierrepont,  Duke  of  Kingston.  Having 
no  issue,  his  title  became  extinct  at  his  death, 
14  Dec,  1788.  Willis  gives  the  date  of  his  death 
as  27  May,  1728,  aged  fl,  at  Westminster,  buried 
at  Drayton  Beauchamp.  He  sold  his  manor  of 
Chelsea  in  1712  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 

22.  Frances,  the  wife  of  James,  3rd  Viscount  Scuda- 

more,  was  the  dau.  and  heir  of  Simon  Lord 
Diffby.  She  died  of  small-pox  at  Westminster, 
3  May,  1729,  aged  44,  and  was  buried  at  Holme 
Lacy,  CO.  Hereford,  on  17  May  (par.  reg.)  The 
epitaph  of  the  3rd  Viscount  is  M.S.  |  Praehonora- 
bills  Jarobi  Dni  Scudamore  I  Vicecomtis  de  Sliiro 
&  Baronis  de  Dromore  in  Regno  Hiberniae  |  In 
uxorem  duxit  Franciscam  Filiam  Unicam  I  Prae- 
honorabilis  Simonis  Dni  Digby  per  quam  Filiam 
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habuit  \micam  &  Haeredem  Franciscain  I  obiit  2^ 
Die  Decembris  1716  I  aetatis  33.  |  The  title  thus 
becoming  extinct,  the  daughter  Frances  married 
firstly  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  divorced  her 
1743 :  in  1760  she  married  Charles  Fitz-Roy,  a 
natural  son  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  bv  him 
she  left  an  only  child,  Frances,  who  married 
Charles,  Duke  '  of  Norfolk.  The  Scudamore 
family  acquired  the  manor  of  Stoke  Hammond 
about  1660. 

23.  Balph  Vemey,  2nd  Viscount  Fermanagh,  was  born 

in  1683,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John 
Vemey  (Viscount  in  1703),  and  his  third  wife, 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Ralph  Palmer,  Esq.,  of 
Chelsea.  The  2nd  Viscount,  who  was  created 
Earl  Vernev  in  1742,  married  Catherine,  d.  and 
coh.  of  Henry  Paschall,  Esq.,  of  Essex.  He 
entered  Merton  Coll.,  Oxon,  12  Oct.,  1700,  age 
16.  Was  M.P.  for  Amersham  1717-27:  Wen- 
dover  1741.  He  died  14  Oct.,  1752,  aged  69., 
and  was  buried  at  Claydon.  At  the  death  in 
1791  of  his  son  and  successor,  Ralph,  2nd  Earl, 
the  titles  became  extinct. 

24.  Thomas    Fthwat    was    born    at    Antwerp,    temp. 

Will.  III.  Was  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Great 
Linford.  His  death  is  recorded  in  the  Par. 
Reg.  "  1754,  Aug.  8.  Thos.  Uthwat  Esq.  This 
"  polite  and  accomplished  gent,  who  had  travelled 
"  through  France  and  Italy,  and  had  been  High 
"  Sheriff  for  this  co.  having  been  at  times  dis- 
"  ordered  in  his  mind,  cut  his  own  throat  and 
"  died  a  few  hours  after  at  his  house  in  this 
"  parish.  He  left  a  dr.  only  behind  him,  the 
"  wife  of  Matthew  Enapp,  of  Little  Linford, 
"  Esq."  His  epitaph  in  the  church  is  "  In  the 
"  vault  underneath  |  Lye  the  remains  of  I  Thomas 
"  Uthwat  Esq.  |  who  Died  August  2nd,  1754,  aged 
"  61  years  I  Also  of  I  Ciettherine  his  wife  I  Daughter 
"  of  Richard  Dalton  of  Walesbv  I  in  the  Countv 
"of  Lincoln  Esq.  I  who  died  July  22nd  1769*1 
Aged  74  years." 

25.  »Sir    Alexander    Denton    was    the    second    son    of 

Alexander  Denton,  Esq.,  of  Hillesden,  and  his 
wife  Hester,  dau.  and  heir  of  Nicholas  Harman, 
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of  Middleton  Stony,  Oxon.  He  was  born  14 
Aug.,  1679,  and  married  Catherine,  dau.  and 
heir  of  John  Bond,  of  Sundridge,  Kent.  (She 
died  26  June,  1733,  age  39,  bur.  Hillesden). 
Matriculated  at  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  15 
Apr.,  1697,  age  17.  Barrister  Midd.  Temp. 
1704.  Bencher  1720-  E.G.  and  Sergeant-at- 
law  1722.  Recorder  of  Buckingham,  and  M.P. 
for  that  town  1708-22.  Became  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  1722.  Chancellor  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  1729.  He  died  at  Bath 
22  March,  1739,  aged  60,  bur.  Hillesden. 
Hillesden  was  granted  by  Edw.  VI.  in  1647  to  Thos. 

Denton,  Armig.     Ancestors  of  the  Coke  family,  Earls 

of  Leicester. 

26.  The  Hon.  Chas.  Leigh  was  a  son  of  Thomas,  Baron 

Leigh,  of  Stoneleigh,  co.  Warwick,  and  his  second 
wife,  Eleanor,  dautr.  of  Edward,  Lord  Rocking- 
ham. Was  born  1685.  Matriculated  at  Balliol 
Coll.  18  Mav,  1702,  ^e  16.  Barrister  of  the 
Inn.  Temp.  1701.  M.P.  for  Warwick  1710;  for 
Higham  Ferrars  1714-6;  for  co.  Beds  1722-7 
ana  1733-4.  Married  Barbara  Lumley,  dau.  of 
the  Earl  of  Scarborough  (she  died  11  Jan.,  1766). 
Inherited  the  estates  at  Leighton  Buzzard  of  his 
great-uncle,  the  Hon.  Chas.  Leigh  (a  son  of  the 
first  Lord  Leigh),  who  died,  aged  80,  23  June, 
1704.  He  died  27  July,  1749,  aged  62,  and  was 
buried  at  Leighton  Buzzard. 

27.  Sir  John  Chester,  6th  Baronet,  was  third  son  of 

Sir  John  Chester,  4th  Baronet;  he  was  born 
16  May,  1693,  and  succeeded  his  brother  William, 
the  6th  Bart.,  in  1726 :  his  mother  was  Anne, 
daughter  of  William  WoUaston,  of  Sheiiton, 
CO.  Leicester,  Esq.  He  married  Frances, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Bagot:  was  M.P.  in 
1741  for  Bedfordshire,  and  died  8  Feb.,  1747. 
The   Baronetcy   was   created    in   1619,    and   became 

extinct  in  1769  at  the  dea^h  of  Sir  Anthony  Chester, 

the  9th  Bart. 

28.  Sir  Thomas  Lee,  3rd  Baronet,  was  the  eldest  son 

of  Sir  Thos.  Lee,  2nd  Bart.,  and  his  wife  Alice, 
the  daughter  of  Thos.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  of  London. 
He  was  bom  31  March,  1687 :  M.P.  for  Wycombe 
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1710,  Knight  of  the  Shire  1721 ;  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Thos.  Saadys,  Esq.,  of  London 
(she  d.  10  Dec.,  1728),  and  died  17  Dec,  1749, 
age  63,  and  was  buried  at  Hartwell.  The 
Baronetcy  became  extinct  in  1827. 

29.  Montagu    Qarrard    Drake,    Esq.,    of    Shai-deloes, 

Amersham,  was  the  son  of  Montagu  Drake,  and 
a  daughter  of  Sir  J.  Garrard,  Bart.  He  matricu- 
lated at  St.  John*s  Coll.,  Oxon,  17  June,  1706, 
then  aged  15.  M.A.  16  July,  1709.  M.P.  Amer- 
sham 1713-22 ;  Bucks  1722-7.  Died  in  London 
26  April,  1728,  age  35.  Buried  in  Amersham 
Church:  his  epitaph  contains  the  most  profuse 
and  minute  details  of  his  descent,  character, 
yirtues,  etc.,  and  extends  to  35  long  lines. 

30.  Thomas  Cartwright,   Esq.,  of  Aynhoe,   Xorthants, 

was  the  son  of  William  Cartwright,  of  Bloxham, 
Oxon,  and  his  second  wife,  Ursula,  daughter 
of  Ferdinando,  Lord  Fairfax  (she  d.  20  July, 
1702,  age  55).  He  married  Airmin,  second 
daughter  and  coh.  of  Thomas,  2nd  Lord  Crew, 
and  his  second  wife,  Anne,  dau.  and  coh.  of 
Sir  William  Airmine,  of  Osgoodby,  Lincoln  4 
she  d.  Feb.,  1728.  Mr.  Cartwright  was  High 
Sheriff  in  1693  for  Northants  and  Oxfordshire; 
he  was  M.P.  for  50  years  for  Xorthants,  and  died 
10  March,  1747,  aged  77 :   buried  at  Aynhoe. 

31.  Richard  Eliot,  Esq.,  of  Port  Eliot,  Cornwall,  6  Sept., 

1694,  was  the  son  of  William  Eliot.  Matricu- 
lated at  Balliol  Coll.,  Oxon.,  15  July,  1712., 
then  aged  18.  B.A.  1716.  Auditor  and  Receiver- 
General  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  M.P.  in  1733 
for  St.  Germains ;  1734-7  for  Liskeard ;  d.  19 
Nov.,  1748;  buried  at  St.  Germains,  Cornwall. 
The  Eliot  arms  are  carved  in  stone  outside  the 
Tower  of  the  Church,  over  the  west  door.  Mrs. 
Browne  Willis  belonged  to  the  Eliot  family. 

32.  Richard   Cambridge,    Esq.,   d.    30   Nov.,    1729,    in 

London,  aged  61  or  more,  buried  at  Epsom, 
Surrey. 

33.  Mrs.    Grace    Bennet,    of    Beachampton,    was    the 

daughter  of  Symon  Bennet,  of  Beachampton, 
and  his  wife,  Grace,  dau.  and  coh.  of  Gilbert 
Morewood,  Esq.     She  was  baptised  at  Calverton 
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20  Oct.,  1G()4 ;    and  married  her  distant  kinsman, 
John   Bennett,   of   Abingdon,   Oxon.,   and   died 
5  Sept.,    1782,    and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbev. 
The    Bennet    family    was    descended    from    Thomas 
Bennett,  of  Clapcot,  lierks,  to  whom  there  is  a  monu- 
ment in  Wallingford  Church :  his  grandson.  Sir  Thomas 
Bennet,  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1(>03.     There  is 
a  noble  monument  at  Beachampton  to  Symon  Bennett, 
his  wife,  and  several  of  their  cnildren.     Grace,  widow 
of    Symon    Bennett,    was    of    eccentric    character    and 
miserly  habits,  and  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  in 
1()94   by  one   Barnes,   a  butcher,   of   Stony   Stratford. 
The  family  matches  were  distinguished,  the  Earls  of 
Tankerville     and     Marquesses     of     Salisbury     being 
descended  from  the  Bennets. 

»H.  Letitia  Pigot  was  one  of  the  ten  daughters  of  Sir 

Robert  Lovett,  of  Liscombe  Park,  and  his  second 

wife  Anne,   daughter  of  Richard   Saunders,   of 

Dinton,  Esq.      She    married  Thomas  Pigot,    of 

Doddershall,  Esq.,  and  died  18  Nov.,  1735,  aged 

84,  and  was  buried  at  Quainton  Mallet. 

35.  Rev.  David  James,  Rector  of  Woughton,  is  perhaps 

the  David,  son  of  Rice  James,  of  Kennorth,  co. 

Carmarthen,    who    matriculated    at    St.    Mary's 

Hall,   Oxon,   17   March,    1701-2,   aged   19,   and 

became  B.A.  1715.     He  was  bom  1681,  and  died 

8  Jan.,  1745,  aged  65 ;  was  buried  in  Woughton 

Church,  where  there  is  now  a  flat  gravestone  in 

the  Tower  and  a  mural  monument  in  the  Chancel 

to  the  memory  of  himself  and  wife.     The  arms 

on  the  monument  are  ''  a  lion  ramp,  with  a  wheat 

"ear  in  dexter  paw,  in  a  field  sem6e  of  roses'' 

(no  tinctures),  with  escutcheon  of  pretence  "  a 

**  bend  erm.  betw.  2  cotises  flory  counterflory " 

(no  tinctures). 

Anthony  James,  Esq.,  assumed  the  name  and  arms 

of  Keck  in  1737  as  devisee  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 

Anthony  Keck,  Esq.     "  sa.  a  bend  erm.  betw.  two  cotises 

flory  counterflory  or." 

In  Cole's  MSS.,  Vol.  38,  is  this :  "  Mr.  James,  Rect. 
of  Woughton,  married  a  great  heiress  named  Keck,  of 
"  London  (father  was  a  scrivener),  and  lived  in  the 
*'  parsonage  house  till  his  death  without  ever  laying  out 
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''  a  shilling  more  upon  it  than  he  could  not  avoid :  tho' 

**  he  died  worth  £100,000 ;   the  chief  est  part  of  which 

''  went  to  his  eldest  son,  who  changed  his  name  to  Keck : 

*'  and  about  £20,000  to  Mr.  David  James,  of  Ampthill, 

"  the  younger  son,  who  married  a  sister  of  Mr.  Primatt 

*^  Knapp,  Rector  of  Shenley,  but  had  no  children.     Old 

'*  Mr.  James  was  to  have  been   married  to  old  Mrs. 

''  Hanmer,  of  Sympson,  within  a  week,  when  he  was 

*'  taken  ill  and  died :   he  had  bought  himself  a  suit  of 

"  black  velvet  for  the  occasion.     Mrs.  Hanmer  is  still 

**  alive,  about  78  vears  old :  so  that  she  was  65  in  1746, 

*'  the  date  of  Mr." James'  death.     (Written  1760)." 

36.  Rev.  Joseph  Disney  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Matthew 

Disney,   and  his  second  wife,   a  widow  of  Mr. 

Darell,    of    Lillingstone.      He    matriculated    at 

Christ  Church,  Oxon,  19  Jan.,  1713-4,  aged  18. 

B.A.  in  1717.     M.A.  from  King's  Coll.,  Cantab., 

1724.    Vicar  of  Cranbrook,  Kent,  1725 ;  of  Apple- 

dore  1726.     He  was  bom  23  Jan.,  1694.    Married 

Ann,  daughter  of  Mr.  Ross,  of  Barbadoes,  and 

died  3  Aug.,  1777 ;  buried  at  Cranbrook  Church, 

where  a  tablet  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chapel 

at  the  N.E.   of  the  church  is  thus   inscribed: 

**  Rev.  Joseph  Disney  A.M.,  1  vicar  of  Cranbrook 

"  and    Appledore   I    son    of    the    Rev.  Matthew 

"  Disney  A.M.   |   Rector   of  Bletchley,   Bucks 

"  died  Aug.  3rd,  1777,  aged  82  I  having  been 

"  Respected  as  a  Gentleman  I  Distinguished  as 

"  a  Scholar  |  Exemplary  as  a  Clergyman  |  His 

"  wife  Ann  daughter  of  Mr.  Ross  of  Barbadoes  | 

"  died  Jany.  31  1782  aged  76  I  She  was  a  pious 

"  and  benevolent  Christian.  |     The  best  of  wives 

*'  and  kindest  of  mothers.  |     Their  eldest  son  the 

**Rev.    Matthew   Disney   B.D.   |   Fellow   of   St. 

**  John's  Oxon  I  having  proved  himself  worthy 

**  of  such  parents  (  died  March  9th  1768  aged 

*'  37  I  William  Disney  B.D.  Rector  of  Pluckley  I 

"  and  his  sister  Ann  |  as  a  testimony  of  filial  duty 

"  and  brotherly  affection  |  have  jointly  erected 

"  this  monument  |  Vide  Sepulchrum  |." 

Note. — The  tomb  referred  to  is  a  large  and  costly 

tomb  of  marble  in  the  churchyard,  fenced  round  with 

iron  rails,  which  are  fallen  into  ruins.     The  inscription 

is  illegible,  as  the  face  of  the  marble  is  perished. 
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"'  Disney,  De  Iseney,  de  Ise^ni,  name  and  line  be 
gentleman  of  France."  (Leland).  Sir  Henry  Disney, 
Kt.,  of  Norton  Disney,  co.  Lincoln,  was  the  father  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Disney,  Hector  of  Stoke  Hammond, 
who  gave  JB'iOO  for  the  living  of  Bletchley  for  his  son 
Matthew;  the  latter  was  Bector  of  Bradwell  (while 
waiting  for  Bletchley  to  fall  vacant).  Cole  records 
(MSS.,  Vol.  29),  Mr.  Matt.  Disney  was  twice  married 
hy  his  first  wife ;  he  had  4  or  5  daughters,  and  by  his 
second  wife  3  or  4  sons.  His  widow  still  lives  (1754), 
aged  93,  on  a  Jointure  of  £130  (from  her  first  husband, 
Mr.  Darell).  Her  daughter  lives  with  her,  who  married 
first  Mr.  Grainger,  Apothecary  of  Bedford,  and  secondly 
Mr.  Corn,  Attorney,  who  left  her  a  widow.  She  is  now 
going  to  be  married  thirdly  to  Mr.  Hawes,  brother  to 
the  Rector  of  Simpson.  The  Rev.  Matthew  Disney  was 
one  of  Browne  Willis'  guardians,  and  was  universally 
esteemed ;  he  died  suddenly  in  his  study,  and  was  found 
found  on  his  knees  dead,  as  if  at  his  devotions. 

37.  Trinitv  Coll.,  Cambridge.  Founded  bv  Henry  VIII. 
in  1546. 

nS.  Of  Cambridge  (the  Oxford  Coll.  is  St.  John  Baptist). 

Founded  by  Henry  VII.'s  mother. 
r{9.  Arms  of  Magdalen  Coll.,  Cambridge.     Founded  in 

1541  bv  Thomas  Audlev,  Baron  Walden  and  Lord 

Chancellor. 

42.  Thomas  Symonds  was  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Willis,  being  the  son  of  the  latter's  daughter, 
Jane,  and  Robert  Symonds  (and  was  therefore 
first  cousin  to  Browne  Willis,  Esq.)  He  was  of 
Pengthly,  co.  Hereford ;  b.  8  Oct.,  1685,  and  died 
in  1  i  60,  a  few  days  after  Browne  Willis. 

Dr.  B.  Willis  held  his  cousin  in  high  respect :  in  his 
own  MSS.  refers  to  him  as  **  the  great  ornament  of  this 
age,"  and  as  **  Thos.  Symonds,  M.D.,  Si  quis  alius." 
Cole  writes  that  in  ordinary  conversation  B.  Willis  never 
mentioned  his  cousin  without  calling  him  the  honourable 
Dr.  Symonds,  or  using  some  such  term  of  esteem.  Dr. 
Symonds  is  supposed  to  have  studied  medicine  in  his 
youth ;  that  he  was  a  physician  is  likely  from  an  extant 
letter  of  his  (1756)  advising  B.  Willis  about  the  latter's 
health,  and  discussing  the  symptoms  and  cure  of  a  local 
disease  of  a  chronic  nature  (hydrocele).     At  the  first 
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coming  of  the  Hanoverian  family,  as  Willis  was  disin- 
clined to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  he  turned  over  his 
estate  in  trust  to  Dr.  Symonds,  in  order  to  avoid  possible 

Penalties.  So  far  did  Willis  carry  his  esteem  that  he 
ad  the  ''  arms  "  of  Symonds  placed  as  an  addition  to 
the  sign  of  the  principal  Inn  at  Fenny  Stratford,  the 
"  Dolphin  "  consequently  hung  as  an  addition  to  the 
"  Red  Lion  "  in  1760  (circa).  Dr.  Symonds  was  left  a 
small  legacy  by  his  cousin  (revoked  in  a  codicil) ;  and 
named  as  an  assistant  executor,  an  office  he  did  not  live 
to  carry  out. 

43.  William  Bradshaw,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  was  the  son 

of  William  Bradshaw,  of  Abergravenny,  eent. 
He  matriculated  at  Ball.  Coll.,  Oxon,  12  Nov., 
1692,  age  19.  Became  B.A.  and  Fellow  of  New 
Coll.  1697.  Took  his  M.A.  at  Cambridge  1700. 
Proctor  1711,  Canon  1723,  and  Dean  of  Ch.  Ch., 
Oxon,  1724-32 ;  D.D.  and  Bishop  of  Bristol  21st 
Sept.,  1724.  He  was  also  Prebendary  of  Canter- 
bury and  Oxon,  and  Rector  of  Fawleigh,  Hants. 
Vicar  of  East  Peckham,  Kent,  1719.  B.  10  April, 
1671,  and  died  at  Bath  16  Dec,  1732,  aged  62. 
Lies  buried  in  his  Cathedral  near  the  Bishop's 
throne  under  a  black  stone,  from  which  the  in- 
scription is  now  gone. 

44.  University   Coll.,   Oxford,   foTinded   mythically  by 

Kinc;  Alfred  in  872:  re-founded  in  1219  by 
William,  Archdeacon  of  Durham.  The  arms 
are  those  attributed  to  Edward  the  Confessor, 
but  there  ought  to  be  five  martlets. 

45.  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings,  better  knpwn  as  Betty 

Hastings,  "  whom  to  love  was  a  liberal  educa- 
tion "  (Steele,  Tatler,  No.  49).  On  the  death  of 
her  brother,  George,  Earl  of  Haddington,  Lady 
Elizabeth  succeeded  to  a  fortune  of  something 
less  than  £3,000  a  year.  She  lived  at  Ledstone 
House,  Yorks.  She  was  of  "  pious  and  benevo- 
lent memory,"  and  her  religious  belief  seems  to 
have  borne  fruit  of  large  and  excellent  quality, 
so  extensive  and  numerous  were  her  benefactions 
and  charities.  She  was  born  in  April,  1682,  and 
died  22  Dec,  1739;  buried  at  Ledsham,  York, 
where  a  handsome  monument,  with  Latin  in- 
scription (perhaps  penned  by  Sterne)  commemo- 
rate this  "  ornament  to  her  sex." 
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46.  Edmund  Gibson  was  the  son  of  Edmund  Gibson, 

of  Knipe,  co.  Westmoreland.  Matriculated  at 
Queen's  Coll.,  Oxon,  29  Oct.,  1686,  age  17.  B.A. 
1691.  M.A.  1694.  Fellow  1695.  Librarian  at 
Lambeth,  and  D.D.  1702  of  Midd.  Temple,  1694. 
Rector  of  Sisted,  Essex,  1700 ;  of  Lambeth,  1703. 
Precentor  and  Canon  of  Chichester  1703.  Arch- 
deacon of  Surrey  1710.  Gov.  of  Charterhouse 
1723.  Bishop  of  Lincoln  1716;  translated  to 
London  1723.  Died  at  Bath  6  Sept.,  1748,  aged 
69.  Buried  at  Fulham,  under  a  handsome  altar 
tomb  of  Portland  stone  and  black  marble  at  the 
N.E.  part  of  the  churchyard.  He  was  a  younger 
son  by  his  father's  first  wife,  Jane  Langhome: 
and  was  said  to  have  married  a  sister  of  John 
Bettesworth,  Dean  of  the  Arches,  and  was  sur- 
vived by  7  of  his  12  children.  On  his  tomb  the 
"  storks  "  are  represented  "  close : "  and  Cole  says 
he  also  bore  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  "  or,  a  lion 
ramp,  within  a  border  az  "  for  Jones. 

Cole,  MSS.  5831,  fo.  43,  writes :  "  Bp.  Gibson  was 
''  one  of  the  worthiest  Bps.  of  my  time,  as  well  as  one 
"of  the  most  learned.  He  had  several  sons,  two  of 
"  whom  I  remember  at  Eton  Scheie,  and  one  died  while 
"  he  was  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambs.  One  thing  ought  par- 
ticularly to  be  remembered  to  his  honour;  he  had  a 
legacy  left  him  by  Dr.  Crowe,  who  had  been  preferred 
"  by  him,  of  between  £3,000  or  £4,000,  which  he  eene- 
"  rously  gave  among  the  testator's  poor  relations.' 

47.  See  No.  61. 

48.  Rev.  David  Trimnell,  son  of  Charles  Trimnell,  of 

Abbots  Bipton,  Hunts.,  clericus,  matriculated  at 
New  Coll.,  Oxon,  15  Sept.,  1693,  aged  18.  B.A. 
1697.  M.A.  1700.  D.D.  Lambeth  1716.  Chaplain  to 
Bishop  Wake,  of  Lincoln.  Rector  (1708)  of  Stoke 
Hammond  for  48  years.  Precentor  of  Lincoln, 
Archdeacon  of  Leicester  1715.  B.  May,  1765. 
Died  at  Lincoln  18  Mav,  1756.  Was  a  brother 
of  Nicholas  Trimnell,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Cole  records  in  his  MSS.,  Vol.  29,  p.  135,  et  seq. : 

"  Dr.  David  Trimnell was  a  very  worthy  and 

"  good  man,  and,  allowing  that  he  was  rather  too  much 
"  attached  to  laying  up  money,  yet  the  excessive  griping- 
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ness  of  his  little  wife,  whose  family  name  was  Barton, 
made  any  defect  in  that  sort  to  be  overlooked  in  him : 
he  had,  many  years  before  he  died,  the  misfortune  to 
be  a  little  disordered  in  his  head,  which  showed  itself 
also  in  one  of  his  daughters,  a  very  good  sort  of  a 
woman,  and  married  unhappily  to  a  very  worthless 
man,  Mr.  Frank,  to  whom  the  Archdeacon  gave  the 
Eegistiy  of  his  jurisdiction  and  a  good  Fortime ;  yet 
he  made  her  so  bad  an  husband  that  they  are  now 

Earted :  He  was  disordered  also  in  his  heaa,  and  had 
een  formerly  married  and  had  children,  one  of  whom, 
if  not  the   only  one,   Hillersden   Frank   is   Fell,   of 
King's  College,  Cantab.,  and  tho'  an  excellent  scholar, 
as  it  is  said,  has  all  the  appearance  imaginable  of 
inheriting  his   family's   unhappy  malady.      Another 
of  Dr.  Trimnell's  daughters  married  one  Mr.  Peacock, 
a  tradesman  of  good  character,  and  formerly  a  Quaker 
of  Huntingdon:    and  a  third,  the  youngest,  lately, 
since  the  death  of  her  father,  is  married  to  a  gentle- 
man of  the  army,  one  Mr.  Thornton,  whose  father  is 
a  man  of  good  family  in  Northants." 
49.  Rev.  Thos.  Tanner,  son  of  Thos.  Tanner,  Vicar  of 
Market     Lavington,     Wilts,     matriculated     at 
Queen's   Coll.,   Oxon,   17   Dec,   1689,   aged   16, 
B.A.  1693.     Chaplain  1696  and  Fell,  of  All  Souls 
1696.   M.A.  1696.  B.  and  D.D.  1710.    Chancellor 
of  Norwich  1700.      Canon  of  Ely  1713,  and  of 
Christ    Ch.    Oxon.    1724.       Rector    of    Thorpe 
Bishops,  Norwich,  1706.     Archdeacon  of  Norfolk 
1721.      Rector   of  Llandrillo,   Merioneth,   1733. 
Bishop    of    St.    Asaph    1732.      Died    at    Christ 
Church,  Oxon,  14  Dec,  1736,  and  there  buried, 
aged  62. 
Bishop  Tanner  was  an  ardent  antiquarv  and  friend 
of  Dr.  Browne  Willis,  was  author  of  Notitia  Monastica. 
He  assumed  the  arms  of  the  Tanner  family  of  Cornwall, 
with  whom  he  was  not  connected  nor  related.    Armorial 
bearings  were  not  the  only  property  "  assumed  "  by  the 
Bishop;    it  is  said  that  after  his  death  many  valuable 
MSS.   missing  from   ecclesiastical   libraries   were   dis- 
covered among  his  possessions.      His  long  epitaph  in 
Christ    Church    glows    with    eulogy :     "  Hanc    Aedem 

"  canonicus  omavit Yir  erat  ad  omne  officium 

"  summa  fide  et  diligenta,  rara  pietate,  humanissima 
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**  erga  omneB  voluntate  liberalitate  in  egenos  effusis- 


8ima." 


50.  William  Cartwright,  of  Aynhoe,  co.  Northants,  son 

of  Thos.  Cartwright,  see  note  30.  Matriculated 
at  B.N.C.,  Oxon,  8  Mar.,  1720,  age  16.  D.C.L. 
on  2  July,  1769.  M.P.  Northants  1754  until  his 
death,  29  June,  1768.  He  married  Byzantia, 
dau.  of  Ralph  Lane,  of  Woodberry,  Gamlingav, 
Esq. ;  she  died  1738.  He  mamedly  secondly 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Sir  Clement  Cottrell  Dormer, 
of  Bowsham,  Oxon,  and  had  a  son,  Thomas,  aged 
12,  in  1748. 

51.  R.  Pomfret,  or  Benjamin  Pomfret,  is  occasionally 

mentioned  in  the  Willis  MS.  and  Cole  MSS., 
e.g..  May  14,  1730:  Reed,  and  borrowed  of  Mr. 
Pomfret  for  the  use  of  Stratford  Chapel  the  summ 
of  Five  Guineas  wh.  I  promise  to  repay  on 
demand,  repaid  Aug.  3,  1730.  Browne  Willis 
(signature).  He  was  also  one  of  Dr.  B.  Willis' 
exors.  Heraldically,  he  was  not  "  generosus ; '' 
the  device  over  his  name  is  not  a  coat  of  arms. 

52.  William  Gore,  of  Tring,  Herts.     Died  in  London 

22  Oct.,  1739.  Buried  at  Tring;  there  is  no 
monument  to  him.  Probably  a  son  of  Sir 
William  Gore  (3rd  Lord  Mayor  of  London  of 
his  name  and  family),  who  died  1707,  and,  with 
his  wife,  lies  buried  at  Tring.  The  very  hand- 
some silver-gilt  communion  plate,  now  in  use, 
was  given  to  the  church  of  Tring  by  William 
Gore,  of  London,  in  1714. 

53.  Magdalen  Coll.,  Oxon,  founded  by  William  Patten, 

or  (from  his  birthplace)  William  of  Wainfleet, 
Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1457.     Arms  of  Patten, 
*'  fusilly  erm.  and  sa." 
64.  Escutcheon  of  St.  George,  patron  saint  of  England. 

55.  Kingr's  Coll.,  Cantab.     Founded  in  1441  by  Henrv 

VI. 

56.  Rev.  Edward  Wells,  son  of  Edward  Wells,  vicar  of 

Corsham,  Wilts.  Matriculated  at  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxon, 
17  Dec,  1686,  a^e  19.  B.A.  1690.  M.A.  1693. 
B.  and  D.D.  1704.  Rector  of  Cotesbach,  co. 
Leicest.,  21  March,  1701-2.  R^ct,  of  Bletchlev 
1716.  Died  11  July,  1727.  Buried  at  CotesbachV 
No  monument. 
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Browne  Willis  is  said  to  kave  been  Dr.  Wells'  pupil, 
but  this  is  unproved,  Willis  offered  the  living  of 
Bletchley  to  Wells  in  a  letter  beginning  "  Tour  wearing 
'*  your  own  hair  is  a  circumstance  so  very  agreeable  to 
'*  me,  that  it  has  determined  me  to  offer  you  the  living, 
**  etc."  Cole  records  that  Dr.  Wells  subsequently  to<Hc 
to  a  wig.  B.  Willis  wore  a  wig  himself,  but  would  not 
suffer  anyone  about  him  to  do  so.  Cole  also  gives  a  long 
and  entertaining  account  of  the  disagreements  and 
squabbles  between  Wells  and  his  patron.  The  Rector 
resided  chiefly  at  Cotesbach,  probably  because  living  at 
Bletchley  was  made  so  very  unpleasant  for  him.  At  his 
death  he  left  his  money  to  his  nephews,  one  of  whom, 
Rev.  Edw.  Wells,  was  curate  at  Bletchley  1718  to  1727, 
where  he  married,  and  had  a  son,  Edward  (church- 
warden 1753),  who  kept  a  grocer's  shop  at  Water  Eaton, 
and  married  a  daughter  of  Thos.  Cooke,  farmer  at  Eaton, 
and  had  six  children  by  her.  The  Rev.  Edw.  Wells 
laid  aside  his  c^sock  and  turned  physician,  and  his 
brother  John  became  curate. 

57.  Gilbert  Symkin,  Esq.,  b.  1682.     Died  15  May,  1744, 

age  60.  Buried  Bristol  Cathedral.  No  monu- 
ment. 

58.  Lucy  Enightley,  Esq.,  son  of  Richard  Knightley, 

ot  Fawsley,  co.  Northants,  Esq.,  and  Elizabetn, 
daughter  of  Henry  Waldron,  of  Barbadoes,  a 
judge.  He  married  Jane,  dau.  and  coh.  of  H. 
Benson,  Esq.  Her  epitaph  in  Fawsley  Church 
reads  thus :  In  Memory  oi  the  Honourable  I  Jane 
Grey  Knightly  I  (daughter  and  co-heir  of  Henry 
Benson  |  of  Dodford  in  the  County  of  Northamp- 
ton Esquier  |  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  who  was 
sister  to  I  Thomas  Earl  of  Stamford)  I  She  was 
wife  of  Lucy  Knightley  Esqr  |  now  possessor  of 
"Fawsley)  by  whom  he  I  had  two  sons  Valentine 
and  Richard  I  and  four  daughters,  Elizabeth, 
Jane  1  Lucy  and  Deborah.  She  died  the  third 
day  I  of  December  Anno.  Dom.  1731  I  Much 
lamented,    beins^    indued    with    all    the   I    good 

?ualities  belonging  to  human  nature  I  The  said 
lucy  Knightley  Esqr  I  died  Au^st  1738  and 
lies  here  interred  I  Valentine  Knightley  Esqr.  I 
M.P.  for  the  County;  his  son  succeeded  to  the 
property,  etc. 
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Mr.  Lucy  Knightley  purchased  HaverHham  in  1728, 
and  was  descended  from  the  Lucy  family,  co.  Warwick. 
Dr.  B.  Willis'  grandson,  John  Willis  Fleming,  married 
£lizabeth,  daughter  of  Valentine  Knightley,  Esq. 

59.  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Kt.,  was  Sir  John  Fortescue- 

Aland,  b.7  March,  1670,  son  of  Edmond  Fortescue, 
Esq.,  of  London,  by  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  Aland,  Esq.,  of  Waterford.  Was  sixth 
in  descent  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  Henry  VI. 
M.P.  for  Midhurst.  Raised  to  the  Bench  and 
Knighted  1717.  Was  created  Baron  Fortescue 
in  the  Irish  Peerage  15  August,  1746,  and  died 
19  Dec.  next.  He  married  firstly  a  daughter  of 
Chief  Justice  Pratt:  and  secondly  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Justice  Dormer,  of  Lee  Grange, 
Quamton,  by  whom  he  left  a  son — Dormer 
Fortescue-Aland — second  Lord  Fortescue,  at 
whose  death,  s.p.  in  1781,  the  title  became 
extinct. 

60.  Richard  Lowndes,  Esq.,  son  of  Robert  and  Margaret 

Lowndes,  of  Winslow.  Sheriff  1738.  M.P.  1742. 
Married  Essex,  dautr.  of  Charles  Shales,  of 
London,  by  Anne,  dautr.  df  Thomas  Barrington. 
Died  at  Hillesden  Nov.,  1775.  Buried  at  Winslow. 

61.  Rev.  Martin  Benson.     On  a  mural  slab  at  W.  end 

of  N.  aisle  in  Gloucester  Cathedral  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  — "  Martin  Benson,  son  of  John 

*  Benson,  Prebendary  of  Hereford,  by  Catherine 
'  daughter  of  Benjamin  Martin  of  Oxfordshire 
"  Esq.  and  grandson  of  George  Benson  Dean  of 
"  Hereford  by  Catherine  daughter  of  Samuel 
'*  Fell,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford :  was 
^'  born  at  Cradley.  co  Hereford.  April  23  (bapt. 
'26)  1689.  Admitted  scholar  at  the  Charter- 
"  house  15  Sept.  1703.  Elected  student  of  Christ 
'Church  10  Julv  1712.  Ordained  Deacon  21 
'  Feb.  1713.     Priest  13  March  1715.     Installed 

*  Prebendary  of  Salisbury  1  Aug.  1720.     Arch- 
deacon of  Berks.  13  Jan.  1720.    Prebendary  of 

"  Durham.  5  Feb.  1723-4.  Appointed  chaplain 
''  to  the  King:  3  Oct.  1727.  Rector  of  Bletchler 
'  4  Jan.  1727-8.  Created  D.D.  Cantab.  26  June. 
''  1731.  And  being  Consecrated  Bishop  of 
^*  Gloucester  19  Jan.  1734-5,  declared  his  reso- 
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**  lution  of  never  removing  to  another  See :  and 
**  died  in  the  Adjoyning  Palace  30  August,  1752/' 
''  His  character,  which  he  forbad  his  executors 
''to  inscribe  on  the  small  memorial  erected  here 
'*  by  his  order,  this  Diocese  and  this  Nation  will 
"  long  remember  with,  reverence  and  love.  But 
**  his  many  nearer  Friends  with  peculiar  venera- 
''  tion  and  tenderness,  in  proportion  as  each  knew 
"  him  more  intimately ;  and  a  worthy  person 
**  induced  by  Esteem  alone  hath  taken  care  in 
"  another  part  of  the  Church,  that  Ages  to  come 
"  shall  be  distinctly  acquainted  with  it." 

The  monument  alluded  to  is  in  the  south  triforium, 
a  very  fine  one  with  the  Bishop's  Bust,  and  Armorial 
bearings,  with  a  long  eulogv.  A  large  blue  stone  in 
the  aisle  pavement  marks  the  place  of  interment,  in- 
scribed "  H.  J.  Martiw  Epis^*  Gloctris." 

In  Bedford's  Blazon  of  Episcopacy,  the  Bishop's  arms 
are  described  from  his  monument :  '*  ar.  on  a  cnev :  sa. 
'three  crosses  patt^e  fitchy  or." 

Bishop  Benson,  after  taking  orders,  travelled  with 
Lord  Pomfret  (note  63) :  he  married  the  sister  of  Seeker. 
He  revived  *  rural  deans,'  spent  a  large  sum  in  repaving 
his  cathedral  choir,  etc.,  and  repairing  the  palace.  He 
ordained  Geo.  Whitfield,  and  afterwards  expressed  his 
sorrow  for  having  done  so.  Exhausted,  as  was  thoueht, 
by  attending  Bishop  Butler  in  his  last  illness,  he  died 
universally  lamented.  Berkeley  called  him  "  Titus, 
the  delight  of  mankind." 

Bishop  Benson  was  related  to  Dr.  B.  Willis  (both 
being  great  grandsons  of  Dr.  Scunl.  Fell),  and  was  re- 
garded by  the  latter  with  extraordinary  veneration  and 
respect,  which  showed  itself  in  manv  ways,  e.g.  Bletchley 
Register :   "  1762  Aug.  30.     Apucf  Palatium  Suum  in 

*  Civitate    Gloucestriensis    ineffabili    omnium    luctu, 

*  obiit  Reverendus  in  christo  Pater  Martinus  Benson 
'  episcopus  Gloucestriensis  vere  Primsevus  Anno  aetatis 
'  suae  64 :  et  in  ecclesia  sua  cathedrali  sepultus  jacet. 
'  Fuit  septem  magis  annos  Hujus   Parocniae  Rector 

*  doctissimus  vigilantissimus  munificentissimus  ubi 
'  Parochianis  sui  desiderium  impetuum  reliquit,  et 
'  successoribus  Hospitalitatis  morum  suavitatis  chari- 
'  tatis  et  inculpabilis  coelibis  vitae  in  posterum  imi- 
'  tandum,  examplar  non  peritarum  transmisit." 
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The  Chapel  of  St.  Martin,  Fenny  Stratford,  was  built 
during  the  incumbency  of  Dr.  Benson,  and  his  arms  are 
pricked  in  pen  and  ink  on  the  first  page  of  the  register : 
nis  death  is  therein  recorded:  ''1^52  August  30,  Hoc 
'  die  de  nostro  oppido  egregie  meritus  Martinus  Benson, 

*  Dominus  Episcopus  Qlocestriensis  olim  Parochia  de 
'  Bletchley    Pastor    dignissimus :     Hujusque    nostrae 

*  capellae   inter   Fundatores   primus maturus   onus 

*  Mortale  deposuit  Anno  Aetatis  64  apud  Olocestriam, 
'  Ac  ibidem  in  ecclesia  Cathedrali  inhumatus  est 
'  Benevolentia  et  cura  ejus  erga  nos  noetrasque  Animas 

*  a  nobis   ac   natorum  ....  diutumo   Honore   usque 

*  tenebitur." 

62.  Henry  Petty,  Earl  of  Shelburne,  son  of  Sir  William 

Petty,  if.l).,  the  celebrated  Surveyor-General  of 
Ireland,  and  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Sir  Hardress 
Waller,  Kt.,  and  widow  of  Sir  Maurice  Fenton, 
Bart.  Was  created  Baron  Shelburne  1699: 
Viscount  Dunkerron  and  Earl  of  Shelburne  1719. 
Married  Arabella,  dau.  of  Charles  Boyle,  Lord 
Clifford.  Dying,  without  surviving  issue,  17 
April,  1751,  his  titles  became  extinct.  Buried 
in  High  Wycombe  Church.  He  purchased 
Wycombe  Abbey  Estate  from  Thos.  Archdale, 
Esq.,  in  1700.  His  nephew,  the  Hon.  John  Fitz- 
maurice,  inherited  his  great  estates. 

63.  Thomas    Farmer,    or    Fermor,    Earl    of     Pomfret 

(Pontefract) ;  son  of  William,  Lord  Lempster 
(Leominster).  Of  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxon,  subscribed  26 
July,  1714,  aged  16.  Created  M.A.  19  Feb., 
1716-7.  Created  Earl  of  Pomfret  27  Dec,  1721. 
K.B.  1725.  Master  of  the  Horse  to  Queen  Caro- 
line 1727.  Constable  of  the  Tower  and  Govemour 
of  Guernsey  1738.  Banger  of  St.  James'  and. 
Hyde  Parks  1760.  Died  8  July,  1763.  He 
married  14  July,  1720,  Henrietta  Louisa,  only 
child  of  John,  second  Baron  Jeffreys,  of  Wem 
Salop.  This  lady  was  the  celebrated  letter- 
writer;  she  died  on  the  road  to  Bath  16  Dec., 
1761.     She  had  4  sons  and  6  daughters. 

64.  Charles  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery  (Irish  Peerage),  b. 

at  Chelsea,  grandson  of  Roger,  first  Earl: 
matriculated  at  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxon,  6  June,  1690, 
age  15.     B.A.  1694.     Succeeded  his  brother  as 
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4th  Earl  in  1703.  M.P.  Huntingdon  1701-5. 
Major-General  at  Malplaquet  1709.  Created 
Baron  Boyle  of  Marston  6  Sept.,  1711.  Died 
28  August,  1731,  age  57.  Buried  in  Westminster 
Abbev. 

The  Earl  fought  a  duel  with  Mr.  Francis  Wortley 
over  his  Huntingdon  election,  and  was  wounded.  In 
1721  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  as  being  implicated  in 
Layer's  plot,  and  was  released  on  bail  because  Dr.  Mead 
■certified  that  his  life  was  endangered  by  imprisonment. 

65.  Dr.  Hugh  Boulter,  Archbishop  of  Armagh:   son  of 

John  Boulter,  of  London,  pleb.  Matriculated  at 
Ch.  Ch.,  Oxon,  28  Feb.,  1686-7,  age  15.  Demy 
of  Magd.  Coll.  1689-96.  B.A.  1690.  M.A.  1693. 
Fell.  1696-1709.  B.D.  1705.  D.D.  1708,  and  of 
T.C.D.  ad  eundem  1720.  Was  born  4  Jan., 
1671-2 ;  entered  Merchant  Tailor's  School  1685. 
Eector  of  S.  Olave's,  Southwark,  1708-22.  Arch- 
deacon of  Surrey  1716-19.  Dean  of  Christ  Church 
1719-24.  Chaplain  to  George  I.  1719.  Bishop 
of  Bristol  1719.  Archbishop  of  Armagh  1724. 
Died  27  Sept.,  1742.  Buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  having  died  in  St.  James'.  His  monu- 
ment in  the  North  Transept  of  the  Abbey  is 
adorned  with  his  bust;  the  epitaph  emphasises 
the  "  purity  of  his  heart,  and  the  excellency  of 
"  his  life,  that  it  may  be  thought  superfluous 

" even  to  erect  a  moniunent  to  his  fame 

'' he    was    translated    from    Bristol    to 

"  Armagh  1723 ;  and  from  thence  to  heaven 
"  1742." 

Armorial  bearings  were  granted  to  Dr.  Boulter  in 
1720:  He  is  well-known  to  students  of  Irish  political 
history  as  the  meddlesome  and  intriguing  Primate 
Boulter  ridiculed  bv  Swift. 

V 

66.  Sir  Holland  Egerton,  4th  Bart.,  eldest  son  of  Sir 

John  Egerton,  3rd  Bart.,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
dautr.  of  William  Holland,  Esq.,  of  Heaton,  co. 
Lanes.  He  married  Eleanor,  dautr.  of  Sir  Roger 
Cave,  of  Stanford,  co.  Northants,  Bart.  Matricu- 
lated at  B.N.C.,  Oxon,  10  Oct.,  1704,  age  15.  Died 
at  Heaton  25  April,  1730.  Buried  at  Madeley, 
Staffs.,  age  44. 
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Sir  Holland  was  well  skilled  in  Heraldry  and  Antiqui- 
ties :  in  a  letter  dated  28  Jan.,  1723-4,  from  Heaton,  to 
Dr.  B.  Willis,  after  congratulating  the  latter  on  the 
recovery  of  his  children  from  small-pox,  *'  a  happiness 
*'  I  should  highly  prize,"  goes  on  to  state,  ^'  our  family 
''  derives  from  the  Bel  wards  of  Malpas,  Cheshire,  a 
*'  flourishing  family  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  their  arms 
**  and  their  successors  the  E^rtons'  arms  were  until 
**  Temp.  Edw.  III.  *  ^u.  three  pneons  arg : '  some  younger 
*'  branches  interposed  f esses  and  chevrons  as  differencing 
**  marks.  The  main  line  then  varied  the  arms,  thus. 
*' '  ar^.  a  lion  ramp.  gu.  betw.  three  pheons  sa.,'  which 
'*  has  Deen  borne  by  the  family  ever  since."  Sir  Holland 
was  inclined  to  re-adopt  the  original  arms  as  being  more 
ancient,  but  thought  the  "  red  lion  "  was  the  Scotch 
Lion  granted  as  an  augmentation  to  one  of  his  ances- 
tors who  signalised  himself  in  a  Scotch  war:  the  tinc- 
ture of  the  original  field,  gules,  being  altered  to  argent, 
to  admit  of  the  red  lion  being  charged  upon  it :  this  is 
admitted  to  be  surmise.  He  also  mentions  *^  My  kinsman 
Cartwright "  (see  notes  30  and  50). 

70.  Thos.    Price,    Esq.     The    arms   are    shown    in   the 

window,  wrong  way  round.  "  The  High  street 
*'  had  houses  on  the  east  side  opposite  to  the 
''  gi'eat  house,  but  these  were  pulled  down  about 
**60  years  ago  by  Mr.  Price,  of  Westbury,  the 
"  owner  of  them  who  took.  ....  Willis  MSS., 
Vol.  98,  p.  lib. 

71.  Dr.  Bichard  Rejniolds,  born  at  Leverington,  Wis- 

beach,  Cambs.,  and  bapt.  17  July,  1674.  Son  of 
Rev.  Richd.  Reynolds,  Rector  of  that  place.  His 
mother  was  Hester,  daughter  of  George  Conyars, 
bv  Dorothy  Bushel,  maid -of -honour  to  Queen 
itenrietta  Maria.  His  grand-uncle,  Richard 
Reynolds,  was  killed  at  Carlisle  in  1644  fight- 
ing for  the  King.  Entered  at  Sidney  Sussex, 
Coll.,  Cantab.,  1689.  He  married  Sarah,  dautr. 
of  Dr.  Rich.  Cumberland,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. Was  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Northamp- 
ton. Prebendary  of  Peterborough  1704,  Dean 
1718.  Bishop  of  Bangor  1721 ;  translated  to 
Lincoln  1723.  Died  at  Charles  Street,  West- 
minster, 15  Jan.,  1743.  Buried  at  Buckden,  co. 
Hunts.    No  epitaph. 
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He  left  little  property.  His  wife  d.  7  April,  1740, 
ai^d  is  buried  at  Buckden,  also  a  dautr.  called  in  the 
register  ^'  Hon.  Anna  Sophia  Reynolds,"  d.  20  Aug., 
1737.  The  Bishop  had  a  very  large  family.  In  the 
Buckden  Baptismal  register  is:  *' June  25th.  1741. 
**  Elizabeth  gennett  Beynolds  daughter  of  ye  Revd. 
**  Frederick  Reynolds  M.A.  ye  fourteenth  son  (no 
**  daughtr.  intervening)  of  Richard  now  Lord  Bishop 
"  of  Lincoln."  His  eldest  son,  George,  Archdeacon  of 
Lincoln,  had  seven  children  baptized  at  Buckden.  He 
bought  an  estate  at  Little  Paxton,  still  held  by  his 
descendants.  Another  son,  Charles,  was  Chancellor  of 
Lincoln  from  1728-1766. 

72.  Dr.  Nicholas  Claget,  son  of  Rev.  Nicholas  Claget, 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Educated  at  Cambridge. 
,  Consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  David's  in  1732; 
translated  in  1742  to  Exeter.  Died  8  Dec,  1746, 
aged  61.  Buried  in  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster. 
No  epitaph. 

73  and  74.  Stonor,  "  az.  two  bars  dancettee  or.  a  chief 
ar."  not  as  in  window.  These  two  shields  were 
originally  in  Salden  House.  When  that  mansion 
was  demolished,  about  1739,  Dr.  Browne  Willis 

Eurchased  a  lot  of  stained  glass  for  308.  Some 
e  gave  to  a  member  of  the  Fortescue  family, 
and  some  he  placed  in  his  house  at  Whaddon; 
and  the  above  two  shields  in  the  east  window 
of  the  new  Church  at  Fenny  Stratford.  When 
the  church  was  enlarged  they  were  then,  doubt- 
less, removed  to  their  present  position. 

There  were  once  two  coats  of  arms,  now  disappeared, 
over  the  north  door,  viz.,  Balliol  Coll.  and  St.  John's 
Coll.,  Oxford. 

Dr.  Browne  Willis'  tombstone  was  originally  flat  on 
the  pavement  beneath  the  communion  table ;  it  is  now 
placed  upright  in  the  east  wall  of  the  aisle. 

Arms,  quarterly.  1st  and  4th,  Willis,  ar.  a  fess  betw. 
three  lions  ramp.  gu.  on  a  border  of  the  last  eight 
bezants.  2nd,  Fell,  or,  two  bars  sa.  charged  with  three 
crosses  patt^e  fitch^e  ar.  3rd,  Browne,  ar.  on  a  chev 
sa.  betw.  three  heron's  az.  as  many  escallops  or.  a  shield 
of  pretence.  Eliot,  ar.  a  fess  gu.  betw.  two  bars  gemells 
waw  az. 
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Bletckley  Register  records :  '*  Browne  Willis,  Armiger 
*^  &  L.L.D.  Hujus  Ecclesiae  Patronus,  Rei  Antiquariae, 
''  si  quis  alius,  Indagator  sagax  et  indefessus,  Dierum 
**  ac  Famae  Satur,  exhac  Vita  apud  Whaddon  Hall  b^ 
**  Die  Februarii,  Anno  Dni.  17G0.  Aetatis  suae  78,  emi- 
"  gravit,  et  in  nova  Capella  Sci.  Martini  de  Fenny- 
^'  Stratford,  suis  ipsius  Industria  et  Sumptibus  extructa, 
*'  llmo  die  ejusdem  Mensis  sepultus  est. 

Fenny  Stratford  Register  records :  "  1760.  Feb.  llth. 
"  Browne  Willis,  Esq.  Founder  of  this  Chapel  &  buried 
*'  under  the  Communion  Table  with  a  Latin  inscription. 
**  Browne  Willis,  Armiger,  hujus  Capellae  piuo  et 
''  liberalis  Extructor,  Rei  Antiquariae,  si  quis  alius, 
''  Indagator  sagax  et  indefessus,  Dierum  &  Famae  satur, 
"  ex  hac  Vita  emigravit  apud  Whaddon  Hall  5*o  Die 
"  Februarii  Anno  Domini  1760  Aetatis  78,  A  in  hac 
*'  Capella  Sci.  Martini  11™®  Die  ejusdem  mensis  sepultus 
*'  est." 

N.B.— Browne  Willis  became  D.C.L.  in  1749.  There 
is  no  record  that  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

William  Bradbrook. 
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A   HISTORY   OF   NEWPORT    PAGNELL. 

By  F.  W.  BuuL.     (Kettering:  Goss.) 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bull's  History  of  Newport  Pagnell  deserves 
a  prominent  notice  in  The  Records  of  Bucks,  and  we 
proceed  at  once  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  special 
points  in  the  volume  to  which  we  think  attention 
should  be  called.  The  book  is  divided  into  different 
conveniently-arranged  subjects,  the  first  being  "  The 
Town."  There  was  originally  a  Castle  here.  Leland 
speaks  of  it,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Manorial 
documents.  The  visitation  of  the  plague  in  1666  re- 
sulted in  great  mortality  in  the  town,  as  the  burials 
recorded  in  the  parish  registers  disclose.  Events  im- 
portant to  the  community  are  noticed,  as  they  should 
be.  For  instance,  on  the  subject  of  education  we  learn 
that  in  the  autumn  of  1809  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster 
delivered  one  of  his  lectures  on  Education  at  Newport, 
and  as  a  result  the  inhabitants,  at  a  public  meeting- 
held  in  October,  1809,  resolved  on  establishing  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  of  Newport  and  the 
adjoining  villages.  A  school  seems  to  have  been  soon 
afterwards  organised,  although  the  British  School  was 
not  opened  till  1811.  In  tne  early  part  of  the  last  ' 
century  lace  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable 
industry.  One  authority  says  that  "  a  greater  quantity 
of  lace  is  made  here  by  hand  than  in  any  other  town 
•  in  England,"  and  a  market  was  held  here  every  Wed- 
nesday for  its  sale.  We  find  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
last  reference  to  the  stocks  in  Newport,  when  a  present- 
ment was  made,  28th  October,  1826,  by  the  Jurors  that 
the  stocks  were  out  of  repair,  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  kept  in  repair  by  the  Lord  of  the  Msmor.  The 
following  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Manor, 
to  the  antiquary  the  most  important  chapter  in  the 
history  of  any  ancient  town,  since  it  is  most  likely  to 
disclose  that  which  would  otherwise  often  baffle  explan- 
ation. Mr.  Bull  commences  his  history  of  the  Manor 
with  a  reference  to  Domesday.  It  was  in  the  ancient 
hundred  of  Sigelai,  held  by  William  Fitz  Ansculf*,  a 

*  Ipse  Wills :  ten  :  Nevport— In  Segelai  Hvnd : 
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powerful  Baron,  through  whom  Mr.  Bull  conjectures, 
though  no  authority  is  given,  it  passed  to  the  Paganel 
family  by  the  marriage  of  Fulc  Paganel  with  Beatrice, 
the  only  daughter  of  Fitz  Ansculf.  Willis,  however, 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  on  the  death  of  Fitz  Ansculf 
the  lands  came  to  the  Crown,  either  through  want  of 
heirs  or  by  forfeiture  through  rebellion,  ana  passed  to 
the  Paganels  by  a  new  grant  in  the  reign  of  William 
Bufus.  However  this  may  be,  we  find  the  second  name 
of  the  town  owing  its  origin  to  an  ancient  family  the 
possessors  of  the  Manor  from  the  days  of  the  Red  King. 
Fulc  or  Fulcodius  P^anel  was  the  first  of  the  family 
bearing  the  name  of  Paganel  who  possessed  the  Manor, 
and  was,  too,  the  founder  of  Tickford  Priory.  The 
Manor  passed  to  his  granddaughter  Hawyse,  who 
carried  by  her  marriage  the  Barony  of  Dudley,  of  which 
Newport  was  a  member,  to  John  de  Somery.  The 
Manor  remained  in  the  male  line  of  the  family  of  de 
Somery  till  15  Edward  II,  when,  on  the  death  of  John 
de  Somery,  it  passed  to  his  sister  Joan,  the  widow  of 
Thomas  Botetourt  The  heirs  of  the  Botetourts  passed 
a  fine  in  9  Henry  Y.  conveying  their  estates  and 
interests  in  the  Manor  of  Newport  to  William  de  Bir- 
mingham and  Joan  his  wife,  so  that  the  connection 
of  the  Paganels,  however  remote  it  may  have  been, 
was  not  actually  severed  till  the  passing  of  the  fine 
referred  to.  It  is  not  here  intended  to  trace  the 
different  possessors  of  the  Manor.  It  was  once  held 
by  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  king  maker, 
by  a  ^rant  from  Edward  IV.  Charles  the  First,  for 
valuable  consideration,  granted  the  Manor  to  Sir 
Francis  Annesley,  who  was  afterwards  created  Baron 
Mount  Norris  and  Yiscount  Valentia.  Mr.  Bull,  in 
his  Biographical  Sketches  (Part  VIII.),  gives  some 
account  of  the  Annesley  family,  and  in  them  of  Sir 
Francis,  who,  and  whose  family  before  him,  we  are 
informed,  were  inhabitants  of  Newport  Pagnell.  As 
Sir  Francis  was  the  predecessor  of  those  who  have 
for  generations  borne  the  title  of  Viscount  Valentia, 
and  have  been  prominently  associated  with  the 
northern  part  of  Buckinghamshire  and  neighbouring 
shires,  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Bull  for  presenting 
to  this  publication  his  portrait,  which  accompanies 
this  review. 


SIR    FRANCIS    ANNESLEY,    BART.. 


From  tbe  original  in  the  poaMulon  ot  Pras.  Annesle;,  Eiq. 
PablKbed  b;  E.  Jeffery,  Ho.  11,  Pall  Mall,  WK. 


SEAL    OF    TICKFORD    PRIORY. 
From  sketch  of  impression  at  the  British  Muscat 
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Tickford  is  in  the  parish  of  Newport.  It  is  a 
separate  Manor,  and  passed  to  the  Paranels.  Fulc 
Paganel  founded  there  a  Priory  or  cell  of  Cluniac 
Monks,  reference  to  which  has  already  been  made, 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  subordinate 
to  the  Abbey  of  St,  Martin  Majoris  Monasterii, 
commonly  called  Marmonstier  at  Tours.  From 
the  extracts  given  from  charters  and  other  documents 
under  the  heading  of  Tickford  a  light  is  thrown  on 
the  doings  and  disputes  of  the  monks  of  Tickford 
Priory  which  will  afford  interesting  reading.  In  the 
first  year  of  Henry  IV.  this  alien  priory  was  subjected 
to  the  priory  of  Holy  Trinity  at  York,  and  the  years 
are  given  in  which  the  priors  of  that  house  presented 
the  priors  of  Tickford.  At  the  suppression  of  this 
monastery  its  revenues  were  applied  tor  the  founding 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  College  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Bull 
gives  a  description  of  the  seal  of  the  priory,  a  print 
of  which  he  has  kindly  presented  for  this  review.  He 
suggests,  from  its  being  a  late  14th  Century  seal,  that 
the  priory  acquired  it  when  it  was  severed  from  the 
Monastery  of  Tours. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  Newport  Church  and  its 
chantry.  Fulc  Paganel,  the  lounder  of  Tickford 
Priory,  gave  this  church  to  the  priory,  and  we  find  in 
the  list  of  Vicars,  with  some  interruptions,  that  the 
Prior  and  Convent  presented  the  Vicars  up  to  1501, 
when  John  Blot  was  presented.  Mr.  Bull  has  given 
a  description  of  the  edifice  taken  from  the  "  Ecclesi- 
astical and  Architectural  Topography  of  England," 
probably  the  best  extant  description  that  may  be  pro- 
cured, but  we  should  have  been  glad  if  he  could  have 
obtained  a  description  of  this  building  in  detail,  supplied 
by  an  expert  for  the  purpose  of  his  history.  A  descrip- 
tion of  most  of  the  Buckinghamshire  churches  by 
competent  writers  is  greatly  needed,  both  to  bring 
before  an  inquirer  their  architectural  features  and  to 
elucidate  their  history.  Lipscomb's  work  was  written 
at  a  time  when  there  was  a  mere  superficial  knowledge 
of  mediaeval  architecture,  so  that  it  is  quite  hopeless 
to  turn  to  his  volumes  for  information  on  a  building 
which  is,  after  all,  the  one  object  of  the  greatest  his- 
torical interest  in  any  parish,  and  probably,  from  the 
revelation   afforded  of  the  periods  of  its  architecture 
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and  its  memorials  of  the  dead,  the  one  abiding  evidence 
of  the  history  of  the  parish  itself.  There  is  a  careful 
account  given  of  the  different  Nonconformist  bodies  of 
the  town.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  stronghold  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Several  instances  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Friends  are  given,  amongst  them  the  setting 
of  one  of  them  in  the  stocks  in  1659  for  riding  to  meet- 
ings on  Sunday,  and  refusing  to  pay  a  sum  ordered  by 
a  certain  Justice  Benson.  In  1661  Henry  Cunningham 
Butcher  is  committed  to  prison  for  refusing  to  give 
bond  not  to  kill  meat  in  Lent. 

Newport  was  looked  upon  as  a  town  of  some 
note  auring  the  Civil  War,  for  though,  as  Mr. 
Bull  remarks,  it  was  not  the  scene  of  any 
particular  battle  or  even  skirmish,  it  was  a  place 
of  strategic  importance.  It  was  first  held  by 
the  Royalists,  and  then  came  into  possession  of  the 
Parliamentarians,  and  was  fortified  with  motes  and 
bridges  by  Skippon.  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  the  original 
of  Butler's  Hudihras,  succeeded  Skippon  as  Governor 
of  Newport,  and  continued  to  fortify  the  town,  employ- 
ing at  one  time  between  three  and  four  thousand 
labourers.  In  December,  1644,  Newport  is  mentioned 
in  the  State  papers  as  having  been  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  the  kingdom,  anf  until  fifty  years  ago  the 
remains  of  the  embankments  were  to  be  seen.  Some 
interesting  notes  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  Civil 
War.  As  an  instance,  an  old  muster  roll  shows  that 
John  Bunyan  was  one  of  the  Newport  garrison  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  it  has  been  inferred  that  he 
gained  his  conceptions  of  a  fortress  in  his  **  Holy  War  " 
from  his  experiences  at  Newport. 

Space  will  only  allow  of  a  few  words  upon  the 
Hospital  of  S.S.  John  the  Baptist  and  Evangelist, 
since  known  as  Queen  Ann  s  Hospital  referred 
to  in  that  part  of  the  volume  devoted  to  the 
endowments  and  charities  of  Newport,  on 
which  and  the  town  lands  it  should  be  said  that 
much  valuable  and  important  information  is  given. 
Some  mystery  attaches  to  the  foundation  of  this 
Hospital.  By  an  injunction  taken  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  it  was  presented  that  the  Hospital  was 
founded  in  or  before  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  It 
seems  to  have  been  originally  a  hospital  for  lepers. 
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and  consisted  of  a  master,  brethren,  and  sisters. 
Elizabeth's  commissioners  report  on  a  serious  mis- 
appropriation of  this  charity,  and  a  further  inquisition 
was  held  in  the  fifth  year  of  James  I.,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  j^ranting  of  a  charter  by  the  Kine  and  his 
Consort,  Queen  Ann.  This  charter  is  set  out.  Thereafter 
the  Hospital  is  known  as  Queen  Ann's  Hospital.  Mr. 
Bull  gives  an  account  of  how  the  properties  of  this 
charity  were  subsequently  dealt  with,  and  appends  a 
list  of  the  masters,  taken  from  the  Lincoln  register 
and  Willis's  list.  There  is,  what  is  not  always  found 
in  a  topographical  history,  a  carefully-arranged  index 
to  the  volume. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  quotations  given  that 
Mr.  Bull  has  collected  together  a  great  amount  of 
information  in  compiling  his  volume  on  Newport. 
He  has  displayed  much  industry  and  research,  and 
we  welcome  his  book  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  Buckinghamshire,  since  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  it  treats  of  the  history,  carrying  it  down  to 
more  modern  times,  of  one  of  the  principal  towns  of 
the  county. — Ed. 


OBITUARY  NOTICES. 


THE  LATE  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD. 

Though  much  has  been  written  concerning  Bishop 
Stubbs    since    his    death,    yet    it    would    be    a    grave 
omission  not  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late   President   of  our   Society.      The    Bishop's   many 
engagements    precluded    him    from    being    an    active 
President,  yet  nothing  could  have  been  more  suitable 
than  his  choice  as  the  chief  officer  of  the  Society,  and 
the    acceptance    of    this    position    by    so    learned    an 
historian  was  greatly  appreciated  and  welcomed,  and 
at  the  same  time  conferred  an  honour  on  the  Society 
over  which    he    presided.      Dr.   Stubbs    was    a    most 
laborious  investigator  into  the  history  of  England  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  laying  the  foundation  of  his  great 
work  in  his  editions  of  mediseval   chroniclers  in   the 
Rolls  series.     These  earlier  labours  alone  placed  him 
in   the   first   rank  among   archaeologists.     The   perma- 
nence of  his  position  as  a  great  historian  was  assured 
by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  original  authorities,  so 
that  when  "  The  Constitutional  History  of  England  " 
was   completed,   he   had   produced   a   work   of   lasting 
importance  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  this  country 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Tudors.    Bishop  Stubbs's  reputa- 
tion was  not  confined  to  England;  he  was  well-known 
among  the  scholars  of  France  and  Germany,  by  whom  his 
ripe  experience  was   called  into  practical  service.      He 
was  elected  corresponding  member  of  learned  societies 
in  both  those  countries,  and  through  his   ''  scientific 
methods  of  research "  attained  fame   as  an   historian 
nothing  less   than   European.     Tet  with  all   this   the 
Bishop  was   very   accessible,   ever   ready   and   prompt 
in  giving  information  where  he  detected  a  real  anxiety 
for  knowledge.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  possessed 
remarkable  mental  powers,  and  these  were  combined 
with    great    simplicity    of    character.      In    these    few 
sentences  the  desire  has  been  to  leave  on   record  in 
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this  publication  an  appreciation,  however  imperfect, 
of  a  ereat  man  who  was  once  our  President,  and  has 
passed  away  to  the  sincere  regret  of  the  vast  number 
who  knew  the  value  of  his  literary  labours,  many  of 
whom,  too,  also  knew  the  very  real  loss  the  English 
Church  sustained  bv  his  death. — Kd. 


THE  LATE  REV.  WILLIAM  MILES  MYRES. 

We  have  to  lament  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William 
Miles  Mvi'es,  the  late  Vicar  of  Swanbourne  and  Rural 
Dean  of  Mursley,  which  occurred  on  the  21st  February, 
1901.  Mr.  Myres  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  chairman 
of  our  Standing  Committee.  He  took  much  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Society,  and  was  a  constant  attendant 
at  its  meetings.  Mr.  Myres  was,  in  his  Oxford  days,  an 
Exhibitioner  of  Brasenose  College,  and  took  a  second 
class  in  Moderations  in  1859,  and  graduated  with  a 
third  class  in  Lit,  Hum,  in  1861.  Confining  our 
observations  in  this  obituary  notice  to  that  which  Mr. 
Myres  accomplished  in  literature,  we  should  record  that 
he  was  the  author  of  two  volumes — the  one  published 
in  1884  being  **  Memorials  of  the  Rev.  R.  Brickel,  of 
Hoole,  Lancashire,"  and  the  other  published  in  1887  on 
"  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  compared  with  the  first 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,"  with  a  preface  by  Dr. 
Mackarness,  Bishop  of  Oxford.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Myres  was  the  father  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Myres, 
F.S.A.,  who  gained  the  Craven  Fellowship,  was  at  one 
time  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  who  has 
rendered  special  services  to  our  Society  in  having  held 
the  ofiice  of  one  of  its  honorarv  secretaries,  and  in  con- 
tributing  valuable  papers  to  **  The  Records." — Ed. 


C1)e  VroceeHmss)  of  tl)e  fiucfcs  fltcliitectucal 
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Fob  the  Yeak  1900. 


ANNUAL    EXCURSION. 


The  annual  excureion  in  connection  with  this  Society  took  place 
on  the  2Ut  August,  1900.  The  membera  and  frienda,  numbering 
about  sixty,  from  varioua  parte  of  the  county,  proceedea  br  train  to 
Bourne  End.  where  they  assembled  in  time  to  embark  on  board  the 
steam  launch,  "  Empreee  of  India."  The  weather  was  delightful,  and 
the  joumev'  up  the  river  was  very  pleasant  and  much  enjoyed  by  all 
present :  tnirfy  years  since  the  Society  made  a  similar  trip.  Among 
those  who  joinied  the  party  were  the  Yen.  the  Archdeacon  of 
Buckin^am,  Mr.  J.  Parker  (one  of  the  bcm.  sees.),  Mr.  J.  Williams 
(organising  secretarv),  the  Bev.  R.  Brace  Dickson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yule, 
the  Bev.  F.  C.  J.  Long,  Messrs.  Lasenby  liberty,  R.  Bentley,  J. 
Thomas,  Q.  Weller.  D.  Clarke,  J.  Rutland  C.  W.  Raffety,  T.  Thurlow, 
J.  T.  Harrison,  and  a  large  number  of  ladies. 

The  first  stopping  place  was  Great  Marlow.  The  party  disembarked 
at  the  bottom  of  St.  Peter's  Street,  and  made  their  way  round  to 
the  Parish  Church.  On  arriving  there  thev  took  tlieir  plaoee  upon 
the  seats-  at  the  west  end  of  tbe  nave,  and  Mr.  John  Parker  gave 
them  some  account  of  the  ohurch.  He  bad  hoped  that  Mr.  Cocks 
would  have  been  present;  but  in  his  absence  he  read  a  few 
portions  of  Mr.  Cocks'  paper  upon  the  old  church,  which  appeared 
in  the  "Records."  ("T^e  Parish  Church  of  All  Saints.  Great 
Marlow,"  vol.  VI.,  p.  326,  et  aeq.) 

On  concluding  the  reading  of  the  extracts  from  the  paper,  Mr. 
Parker  said  he  nad  reoeivea  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cocks,  in  which  he 
remarked :  "  The  church  (alluding  to  the  present  building)  contains 
nothing  old  except  a  few  monuments.  Of  these  the  most  interesting 
is  the  first  one  sees  on  entering  the'  W.  door— that  of  Sir  Miles 
Hobart.  Then  the  Horsepoole  monument,  showing  the  arms  of 
Wadiinston  on  the  N.  side  of  the  W.  wall,  and  in  the  vestry  the 
Willougnby  monument.  The  O^e  window  in  tiie  chancel,  the 
westernmost  one  of  the  north  side,  is  in  the  same  position  as  a 
similar  one  in  the  old  churoh.  Of  some  of  the  lost  brasses  I  hope 
Mr.  Stephenson  will  write  in  the  'Records.'  We  collected  from 
time  to  time  sundry  pieces  of  stone  and  marble  showing  mouldings, 
belonging  to  the  old  church,  and  on  leaving  Thames  Bank  last  May 
I  offered  them  to  the  present  churcliwardens  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  embedded  in  the  interior  wall  of  the  Narthex  at  the  W. 
end;  but  tiiev  declined  them,  and  they  are  now  at  "The  Glade," 
Marlow,  for  fernery  purposes,  which  is  a  pity.  The  height  of  the 
spire  is  iust  forty  yards.  The  floor  of  High  Wycombe  Church  is 
said  to  be  about  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  me  spire.  I  have 
obtained  some  rather  interesting  photographs  from  the  top,  whence 
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Bourne  End  railway  station  is  visible.  The  pulpit  is  by  the  late 
Mr.  Street;  the  alterations  of  the  oiiginal  building  and  the  new 
work  are  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott,  F.S.A.  All  the  coloured  windows  are 
by  Burlison  and  Grylls,  except  the  one  over  the  S.E.  door,  which 
is  by  Shrigley  and  Hunt,  of  Lancaster.  The  £.  window  is  to  the 
memory  of  Bishop  Milman,  of  Calcutta,  formerly  vioar  of  Great 
Marlow.  One  point  in  connection  with  the  bells  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  who  take  an  interest  in  campanology.  The  bolts  used  in 
hanging  them  are  the  earliest  examples  of  a  screw-thread  and  nut 
which  1  have  met  with.  They  were  made  in  1719-20.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  this  date  marks  the  invention  of  the  screw- 
thread,  but  I  shall  be  obliged  by  authentic  Instances  of  older 
examples.  The  screw-thread  and  nut  take  the  place  of  a  lock 
and  key." 

Mr.  Parker  remarked  that  the  most  interesting  monument  was 
on  the  west  wall  of  the  Narthex,  or  "  vestibule."  It  is  of  alabaster, 
surmounted  by  pediment  and  frieze.  "Under  the  latter,"  wrote 
Mr.  Cocks,  "  on  the  dexter  side,  is  the  figure  of  a  clergyman,  with 
moustache  and  pointed  beard,  and  habited  in  skuU-cau,  ruff,  Geneva 
gown,  who  is  drawing  back  a  curtain  with  his  left  hand.  On  the 
sinister  side  is  the  figure  of  a  lady,  with  coif,  ruff,  and  long  dress, 
rosettes  on  sleeves,  also  holding  back  a  curtain.  Placed  on  the 
base,  so  as  to  fill  the  space  between  the  two  figures,  is  the  life-sized 
bust  of  Sir  Miles  Hobart.  He  is  represented  as  a  good-looking  man, 
with  long  hair,  moustache,  and  pointed  beard,  wearing  a  voluminous 
ruff  and  slashed  doublet,  a  cloak  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder. 
Below,  between  two  elongated  corbels  of  clunch.  is  a  slab  of  alabaster, 
inscribed : 

Write  not  a  daye,  this  spectacle  thee  charmes. 
Death  from  thy  byrth,  doth  claspe  thee  in  her  arms. 
Youthful  as  he,  thou  mayst  be,  yet  he's  gonne. 
And  thou  must  follows,  no  man  xnowes  how  soone. 
Leame  this  of  hym,  prepared  thou  be  to  dve. 
Then  shalt  thou  lyve  thouj^  through  mortality. 

Sir  Miles  Hobart  ^. 

Obiit  Julii  4, 16S2. 

Mora  mihi  vita. 

Underneath,  in  alabaster,  a  cherub,  with  drapery  background. 
Below,  detached,  a  bas-relief  in  clunch  showing  me  manner  of  Sir 
Miles's  death,  his  four-horse  coach  running  away  down  Holborn 
Hill,  from  dexter  to  sinister.  The  off  hind  wheel  is  represented 
broken,  and  the  coachman  gone,  the  horaes  galloping  under  no 
oontrol.  There  are  several  interesting  details,  among  which  may 
be  noticed  that  the  wheeler's  traces  are  hitched  to  the  axles  of  the 
front  wheels.  At  centre  of  pediment  and  friece  is  an  achievement 
on  which  Sir  Miles'*s  arms  were  evidently  intended  to  be  emblazoned ; 
supported  by  hands  at  the  sides,  with  a  grotesque  human  face  showing 
above  the  top.  At  each  end  of  the  pediment  is  a  small  shelf  or 
bracket,  that  on  the  dexter  side  supporting  a  skull,  and  that  on  the 
sinister  side  an  urn  emitting  flames  (or  which,  from  its  nearly 
cireular  form,  may  be  intended  for  a  live  bomb  shell),  all  in  alabaster. 
In  the  old  chureh  this  monument  was  in  the  Lady  Chapel.  Sir  Miles 
Hobart,  of  Harleyford,  in  this  mirish.  Knight,  was  M.P.  for  this 
borough  in  the  third  Parliament  of  Charles  I.,  1628;  and  towards 
the  end  of  that  year,  or,  according  to  modem  reckoning,  early  in 
the  following  one,  'A  set  of  resolutions,  including  the  religious 
grievances,  was  drawn  up,  but  on  March  2,  before  it  was  formally 
adopted,  the  Speaker  signified  that  he  had  received  the  King's  order 
to  adjourn.  It  was  clear  that  Charles  was  about  to  dissolve  the 
Parliament  before  any  vote  had  been  carried,  which  would  have 

been  fatal  to  the  cause  of  reform,  and  Sir  Miles  Hobart 

locked  the  door  of  the  House  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  while 
the  King's  messenger  was  knocking  for  entrance.    The  Speaker  was 
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held  down  in  hui  chair,  and  a  stormy  discussion  ensued,  resulting 
in  the  passing  of  the  resolutions  amid  great  excitement.  As  soon  as 
the  House  was  dissolved,  Sir  John  Eliot  and  Sir  Miles  Hobart  were 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where  the  former  died  three  years  later. 
Sir  Miles  having  been  prsTiously  released.  Hie  Lon^f  Parliament 
(1640)  voted  a  sum  of  money  to  his  family,  and  erected  this  monument, 
said  to  be  the  first  erected  at  the  national  expense;  the  cost  of  it  is 
sUted  in  '  The  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot '  to  have  been  ^£500.  The  present 
representative  of  the  Hobart  family  is  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamehire." 

The  visitors,  after  inspecting  the  various  objects  of  interest  in  the 
church,  proceeded  to  re-embark,  but  on  their  way  to  the  boat  they 
stayed  a  short  time  to  examine,  by  the  kind  permission  of   Mr. 
Morgan,  a  medittval  house  at  the  top  of  St.  Peter's  Street,  known 
as  The  Old  Rectory,  which  was.  until  recent  years,  surnounded  by 
old  tithe  bams,   but   their   removal    has   helped    to   increase    the 
extent  of  the  garden  belonging  to  the  house,  and  also  to  improve 
the  approach  to  the  town   from   the   railway   station.    The    most 
interesting  portion  of  the  building  (we  are  here  quoting  an  account 
of  the  old  Kectory  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Downs)  is  the  old  hall  now  used  as 
a  kitchen.    It  is  a  lofty,  spacious  apartment,  retaining  a  good  deal 
of  its  semi-ecclesiastical  character.    The  upper  portions  of  two  flat- 
headed  windows  with  late  Decorated  tracery  remain,  and  the  lower 
Sortion  of  the  one  on  the  north  side,  the  one  on  the  south  bein^  no 
oubt  built  up  for  the  sake  of  greater  privacy.    The  ogee  traoery, 
ousped,  of  a  transitional  character,  fixes  ihe  date  of  me  building 
late  in  the  14th  century,  at  about  tne  same  period  as  that  in  which 
the  Parish  Church  was  re-built.    The  roof  is  supported  by  maseive 
timbers,  but  has  been  a  great  deal  altered  from  its  orisinal  condition, 
as  the  apartment  has  been  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  erection 
of  a  chimney  and  a  kitchen  range,  which,  though  marring  to  some 
extent  its  general  elfect.  does  not  altogether  deetroy  its  ancient 
aspect.    A  gallery  rune  round  two  sides  of  the  room,  forming  a 
communication  between  the  front  and  the  back  part  of  the  house. 
Over  the  mantelpiece  are  displayed  specimens  of  various  kinds  of 
weapons,  while  just  outside  in  the  passage  is  a  man-trap.    At  the 
east  end  of  the  house  is  a  curious  old  doorway  with  pointed  head. 
The  doors  were  at  one  time  no  doubt  hung  on  the  reverse  side,  and 
one  hinge  remains  there,  as  what  is  now  the  inner  side  of  the  archway 
was  formeriy  the  outer  side,  and  still  retains  the  hood  moulding, 
although  there  is  an  old  bolt-hole  on  the  same  side,  upon  which  the 
door  ie  now  hung.    Another  arch  corresponding  to  this  now  forms 
part  of  the  adjoining  house  known  as  the  Deanery.    A  considerable 
portion  of  the  edifice  has  been  altered  and  much  of  it  rebuilt,  but 
enough  of  its  ancient  features  remain  to  render  it  a  most  interesting 
relic  of  bygone  days.    The  western  xMrtion  of  the  building  is  com- 
paratively modem— perhaps  constructed  about  200  years  ago,  and 
more  recently  still  another  room  has  been  added. 

Leaving  this  interesting  residence,  the  party  wended  their  way 
down  the  street  and  re-joined  the  boat,  and  steamed  across  to  Bisham 
Church,  and,  having  assembled  in  the  Hoby  Chapel,  Mr.  B.  8.  Downs 
gave  a  brief  history  of  the  church  and  some  account  of  the  brasses 
and  the  Hoby  monuments.    The  paper  contained  much  carefully- 

Erepared  information  relating  to  this  church,  the  tower  of  which 
as  been  attributed  to  the  Saxon  period.  Its  erection  at  a  later 
date,  however,  is  generally  accepted.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Knight  Temp^lars  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  (1135—1154). 
A  church  at  Bisham  is  mentioned  in  Domesday,  hence  the  conjecture 
of  the  tower  being  of  Saxon  work.  Though  Biaham  is  on  the  Berk- 
shire border  of  tne  Thames,  an  extract  or  two  from  Mr.  Downs's 
Siper  will  be  of  interest.  The  references  will  be  confined  to  (1)  The 
oby  window;  (2)  The  brasses  in  the  churcn;  and  (8)  The  Hoby 
monuments. 
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The  Hobt  Window. 

The  chancel  communicates  with  the  Hoby  Chapel  bv  two  pointed 
arches,  supported  by  circular  pillars.  At  the  east  end  of  this  aisle 
is  the  famous  Hobye  window,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  kind  in  England.  It  oontainfl  the  shield  of  the 
Hoby  family,  one  of  38  quarterings.  The  window  is  square-headed, 
and  of  six  lights,  and  the  shields  bear  the  following  inscriptions, 
indicating  the  different  persons  in  whose  memory  the  window  was 
erected :—"  (I.)  Laus  Deo  P.  Animab.  (II.)  Philippi  et  Thomse. 
(III.)  Hoby  Militum.  (IV.)  Elizabeths^  Matns  et.  (V.)  Margaritas 
Uxoris.  (VI.)  Edwardi  Hoby  Militis,  1609."  (The  numerals  show 
how  the  inscription  is  divided  in  the  different  lights  of  the  window.) 
This  window  exhibits  the  art  of  enamelling  on  glass,  now  lost. 

The  Bbabbeb  in  the  Church. 

Near  the  pulpit  there  are  two  inscriptions  in  Old  English 
characters  on  brass— one  with  an  accompanying  figure  in  the 
costume  of  the  period.  Inscription :  "  Pray  for  the  soules  of 
Thomas  Trekett,  sometyme  ffysenemonger  of  london,  and  Annes  his 
wyf,  the  whiche  Thomas  deoessed  the  xxv.  day  of  July  the  year  o' 
Lord  mvdxvii.  o*  whose  soull  ihu  have  mer'."  There  were  formerly 
two  figures,  but  that  of  the  female  is  lost;  and  over  them  the  coat 
of  arms  of  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  and  under  them  the  figures 
of  their  daughters.  On  the  same  slab'there  is  also  this  inscription : 
"Here  lyeth  the  bod'e  of  Cristo'r  Gray  and  Willmott  hys  wyfle. 
which  Cristo'r  decessyd  the  xjth  of  June,  in  the  year  of  o'  lord  god 
mcccccxxv.  And  the  said  Willmott  decessid  the  vth  day  of  Septembre, 
the  yer  o'  lord  god  mvdxxv.,  on  who'  soules  Ihu  have  mey  A  ."  This 
is  all  that  now  remains^  but  formerly  there  were  effigiee  in  brass  of 
the  above-mentioned  Christopher  and  Wilmot  and  their  ten 
children.  Out  of  the  woman's  mouth  there  oame  a  scroll  bearing 
the  words — "  Parce  peccatis  nostris  Domine."  Beneath  the  inscrii>- 
tion  the  figures  of  sons,  speaking  thus — "  Omnes  electi  Dei  nostri," 
and  the  figures  of  five  daughters.  Just  within  the  chancel  on  a  brass 
plate  affixed  to  a  gravestone  are  the  figures  of  a  man  and  his  two 
wives,  habited  in  the  costumes  of  the  time  of  Oueen  Elizabeth. 
Below  the  figures  is  this  inscription :  "  Here  lieth  the  Bodyes  of 
John  Brincknurst,  sometime  Citizen  and  Mercer  of  London  and 
NMarchant  Adventurar,  wlh  Elizabeth  Blundell  and  Jane  Woodforde 

his  two  wives.    The  said  John  deceased  the The  said 

Elizabeth  deceased  the  22th  of  June,  Ao.  1581,  and  the  said  Jane 

deceased  the "    (The  spaces  left  for  the  dates  of  the 

death  of  the  man  and  his  second  wife's  death  have  never  been  filled 
in.)  This  John  Brinckhurst  in  1606  founded  and  endowed  alms- 
houses for  six  poor  widows  at  Great  Marlow. 

The  Hobt  Monuments. 

On  a  mural  tablet  affixed  to  the  wall  beneath  the  Hobv  window 
is  the  following: — "Near  this  place  lieth  the  bodv  of  Sr.  Philip 
Hoby,  Bart.,  late  Dean  of  Ardfert  and  Rector  of  St.  Werburgs,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  last  male  heir  of  a  family  long  since 
ntunerous,  descended  from  a  long  Bace  of  Ancestors,  some  of  whom 
were  eminently  distinguished  bv  their  respective  Sovereigns  for  their 
Services  to  the  Public  (as  the  Annals  of  tneir  Country  Teetifie),  and 
whose  particular  merits  are  recorded  upon  the  surrounding  Monu- 
ments. He  dedicated  himself  early  in  Life  to  a  Profession  which 
necessarily  took  him  off  from  the  Pursuit  of  such  Fame  as  is  generally 
the  Subject  of  the  Historian's  Panegyrick.  But  the  Virtues  of  Social 
and  Private  Life  which  he  cultivated  with  assiduilnr  and  success, 
gained  him  the  Reward  of  the  Love  and  Esteem  of  all  whom  he 
conversed  with;  and  filled  him  with  the  Assured  Expectation  of 
more  Ample  and  Eternal  Reward  hereafter.    This  Monument  was 
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erected  by  John  Hobj,  Esq.,  second  son  of  the  late  8r.  Richard  Mill, 
of  Woolbeding,  in  the  County  of  Sussex,  Bart.,  as  a  small  but  grateful 
Memorial  of  the  Friendship  he  Honoured  him  with  Living,  and  the 
Partiality  he  showed  to  him  at  his  Death  when  he  Bequeathed  to  him 
Bisham  Abbey  in  this  Parish  and  the  Estate  thereunto  belonging. 
He  died  the  29th  day  of  June,  1766.    Aged  50  years." 

Near  this  tablet,  and  ranged  along  the  south,  wall  of  this  aisle, 
are  the  Hoby  monuments.  The  first  is  a  curious  structure  erected 
at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  It  is  of  marble,  and  consists 
of  a  square  pedestal  about  a  yard  high,  from  which  rises  a  pyramidal 
tumulus.  At  the  angles  on  the  top  of  the  tumulus  are  four  white 
swans,  with  ezpandea  wings.  At  the  apex  is  a  stone  presentment 
of  a  flaming  heart.  On  the  south  side  there  is  an  inscription  in 
Latin  to  the  memorr  of  Margaret  Hoby,  a  daughter  of  Mary,  sister 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  wife  of  Edward  Hoby,  Knt.  On  the  north  side 
is  an  inscription  in  English  to  the  same  lady,  who  died  in  1605.  On 
the  west  side  is  the  word  "  Silentium ; "  on  the  east,  "  Fuimus." 

The  next  monument  is  an  altar  tomb,  upon  which  lie  the  effigies 
in  full  length,  in  white  marble,  of  two  knights  in  complete  armour, 
their  heads  resting  upon  their  helmets.  Beneath  the  upper  ledge  of 
thd  monument  is  a  long  inscription  to  the  memory  of^  Sir  Philip 
Hoby,  who  died  at  London  in  1558,  and  Sir  Thomas  Hoby,  who  died 
at  Faris  in  1566.  On  the  front  of  the  monument  there  are  some 
lengthy  yerses  in  English,  and  within  an  arch  against  the  wall  some 
in  Latin.  All  these  epitaphs  were  composed  by  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hoby.  Within  the  same  arch  are  some  more  Latin 
verses  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Philip  Hoby. 

Westward  of  the  former  monument  is  another  statelr  erection 
against  the  south  wall,  which,  previous  to  1841,  was  inclosed  with 
iron  spikes;  but  in  November  of  that  year  they  were  removed. 
There  is,  however,  a  low  railin^f  still  round  it.  This  large  monument 
i»  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Elisabeth,  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Hoby, 
who,  in  the  concluding  verses  of  the  Latin  inscription  on  her 
husband's  tomb,  prayed  for  another  like  unto  the  said  Thomas, 
and  who  was  subseauently  married  to  John,  Lord  Russell,  second 
son  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford.  She  is  chiefly  associated  in  the 
popular  mind  of  this  district  with  having  Killed  one  of  her 
children  by  beating  it  unmercifullv  and  starving  another  to  death. 
The  central  part  of  her  ladyship  s  monument  consists  of  a  lofty 
canopy  support<:d  upon  four  pillars,  under  which,  is  kneeling  an 
effigv  of  the  said  lady,  having  a  coronet  upon  her  head  belonging 
to  the  rank  of  a  Viscountess.  Before  her,  on  the  cushion,  whereon 
she  kneels,  is  laid  the  figure  of  an  infant,  and  behind  Imeel  her 
three  daughters.  Westward,  without  the  aroh,  kneel  two  men  in 
armour,  Sir  Philip  Hoby  and  Lord  John  Russell,  her  two  husbands. 
Eastward,  and  without  the  arch  also,  is  the  effigy  of  a  lady  wearing 
a  robe  lined  with  ermine  and  a  coronet  belonging  to  the  rank  of  a 
Viscountess  on  her  head.  On  a  black  marble  tablet  near  the  foot 
of  the  monument  are  two  lines  in  Latin,  and  on  another  tablet  by 
the  side  of  the  former  this  inscription  is  repeated  in  Greek.  Upon  a 
gravestone  lying  before  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  JPhilip  Hoby's  monument 
there  is  an  inscription  in  Latin  by  their  mother,  Elizabeth  Hoby, 
on  the  death  of  her  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Anne  (who  died 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  February,  1570). 

When  Mr.  Downs  had  concluded  his  description  of  the  church, 
the  Rev.  R.  Bruce  Dickson  read  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Layton 
to  Lord  Cromwell,  dated  Bisham,  June  22  [1536],  who,  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  was  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  Monastery  at 
Bisham :  — 


*€ 


Hit  may  please  your  Lordeshipe  to  be  advertisede  that  we  have 
taken  th'  assurance  for  the  King.  The  Abbot  is  a  veray  simple  man, 
the  monkes  of  small  lernyng  and  muche  lesse  discretion;    playte 
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Teray  little,  hoxtseholde  stttiFe  none;  but  the  Abbottefl  bede  and 
one  mattresse  for  two  of  hia  servants.  I  cansede  a  bede  to  be 
borrowede  in  the  towne  and  brought  into  the  Abbey  for  Doctor 
Came  and  myself;  in  the  lewe  of  hangynes,  bare  wallea  throwe 
onte  the  honee;  oattell  none,  but  bowgnt  thie  da^  an  to  morowe 
to  the  larder,  eaveying  a  fewe  mylche  l^ne  not  12  in  numbere.  Ix| 
the  gamers  not  one  bnshell  or  whete,  malte.  or  other  grayne; 
▼eetimenttes  small  store,  and  not  one  good,  lor  the  Abbot  hath 
made  money  of  all  the  beste,  and  sold  mem  at  London;  and  evyn 
so  the  Church  nlayte,  and  le  so  good  a  hnabande  that  doubtlees 
within  one  yere  I  jnge  merely  he  wolde  have  soldo  the  house  landes 
and  all  for  white  wyne  an«ar  burage  levee  and  eeke  (sack  P),  whereof 
he  sippee  nyghtly  in  hie  chamber  tyll  mydnyght.  Money  to  diepache 
the  honseholde  and  monkes  we  must  make  of  the  rotten  roi>ee  and 
bells;  all  other  thyngeo  ae  well  ketchyng  staff  a»  other  we  shall 
leiffe.  If  thee  two  thynges  wilnot  amounte  to  the  diepache  of  the 
hottseholde  then  we  must  sell  the  kyne  and  the  plowe .  oxen  and 
horse.  The  Church  we  styr  not.  nor  no  part  thereof.  The  whole 
of  the  grownde,  barley  with  all  f yndee  of  grayne  the  fayreste  that 
ever  I  se,  and  great  plenty  thereoff,  much  meabdowve  and  wode  land 
a-leo.  At  our  oomyng  ye  shall  knowe  the  number  of  all  the  acars, 
and  the  valewe  of  the  grayne,  the  goodlyeste  demaynes  that  I  have 
sene.  Bycause  hay  herviste  is  now,  we  must  retayne  still  all  the 
carters  and  plowemen  and  to  sett  all  thyngee  in  order,  and  witii 
expedition  repaire  unto  your  Lordeshipe.  This  day  we  dispache 
the  monkes  for  thev  be  much  deeierouse  to  be  gone;  for  ^eeterday 
when  we  were  maxyng  salle  of  the  old  vestimenttee  within  the 
Chapitre  House  then  the  monkes  cryede  a  new  marte  in  oloyster 
evene  man  bryngyng  his  cowle  caste  upon  his  nee,  to  be  solde,  and 
soldo  them  in  dede.  Thus  Christe  oontinew  you  in  honoure  and 
long  lyffe. 

"  By  your  servante, 

"RiCHD.  Layton,  Preste. 

"  From  Bissham,  22nd  Junii. 


^'  To  the  Bight  Honourable  and  my  singular  goode  Lorde  the  Lord 

Privey  Seall/' 

Having  spent  some  time  in  looking  round  this  very  beautiful 
and  interesting  epot,  the  party  returned  to  the  launch,  and  partook 
of  luncheon,  after  which 
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was  held  in  the  spacious  cabin,  at  which  the  Archdeacon  of 
Buckingham  presided.  The  first  bueiness  was  the  election  of 
officers.    The  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  re-elected  preeident,  the  vice- 

f»reeidents  were  re-elected,  with  the  addition  of  Lord  Boston,  Mr. 
jasenb^  Liberty,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Cooks;  the  committee  was  also 
re-appointed,  to  which  were  added  Mr.  R.  S.  Downe  and  Mr.  W. 
Bradorook,  of  Bletchley.  The  hon.  sees.  (Mr.  J.  Parker  and  Mr. 
A.  H.  Cocks),  and  the  treasurer  (Mr.  J.  Williams)^  were  all  re- 
elected, and  Messrs.  Horwood  and  Wilkina  were  appointed  auditors. 

Mr.  Parker  said  they  ouffht  not  to  pass  on  to  the  next  business 
without  placing  on  record  tneir  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services 
rendered  to  the  Society  hj  the  late  Rev.  R.  H.  Piffott,  and  the  loss 
they  had  suetuned  by  his  death.  He  proposed  mat  a  message  of 
condolence  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Pigott  and  family.— This  was  agreed  to 
unanimously,  and  Mr.  Parker  undertook  to  forward  it. 
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Mr.  J.  Williantf  then  preaenied  the  Treaaurer'B  report  and 
financial  Btatement,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Society  had 
a  balance  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  .£23:4:9,  and 
subscriptions  had  been  receired,  with  a  sum  for  the  sale  of  "  The 
Records/'  to  the  amount  of  Je85:16:6.  The  expenditure  was 
J^78:10:5  for  printing;  caretaker,  je4:ll:6;  rent,  £6;  subecrip- 
tions  to  Congreas  of  Archaeological  Societiee,  je3:ll:S;  sundries, 
jei:ll:8;  Treasurer,  £9:4;  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 
Society  of  Je5 :  12 : 5 ;  against  which  there  was  a  sum  of  £7b  owing 
for  printing  for  the  year  1899.  There  are  20  life  members,  161 
annual  ana  compounding  members,  a  slight  increase  on  former 
years,  and  8  honorary  members,  making  the  total  number  of 
members  189. 

Mr.  J.  Parker,  in  giving  his  report,  said  that  they  had  some 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Meneor,  who  approved  of  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  take  measures  for  the  preservation  of  Stoke 
Mandeville  Church,  and  the  Rev.  C.  O.  Phippe,  Mr.  Williams,  and 
Mr.  De  Fraine  were  empowered  to  select  names  to  serve  on  the 
committee.  The  present  condition  of  the  church  demands  immediate 
attention.  He  thought  the  parishioners  had  made  a  great  mistake 
in  deserting  their  old  church,  which  was  only  half-a>mile  from  the 
centre  of  the  village,  and  required  nothing  beyond  a  decent  footpath 
across  the  meadow  leading  to  it  to  render  it  easily  accessible.  Tnere 
required  a  stronger  aatkority  than  at  present,  or  greater  powers 
should  be  given  to  thoee  in  authority,  for  thepreservation  of  our 
ancient  churches.  The  tenor  bell  of  Win^rave  Chun^,  circa  1450-GO, 
with  a  beautiful  initial  cross  and  very  handsome  crowned  capitals, 
had  become  cracked,  but  he  was  glad  to  say  that  owing  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Societv  it  would  not  be  melted  down, 
as  at  one  time  seemed  probable.  He  attended  the  ArohsBological 
Congress,  at  which  several  interesting  discussions  took  place,  among 
them  being  one  upon  the  vexed  question  of  Treasure  Trove,  intro- 
duced by  Sir  John  Evans.  The  law  upon  this  matter  was  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  position;  if  treasure  was  found  which  had  been 
hidden  for  the  purpose  of  preservation  it  was  considered  Treasure 
Trove,  but  if  it  had  been  lost  or  otherwise  disiwsed  of  and  after- 
wards found  it  was  not  Treasure  Trove.  Another  subject  discussed 
at  the  Congress  was  on  place  names.  He  thought  it  would  be  well 
if  there  was  a  more  systematic  study  of  place  names  and  field  names, 
for  often  in  the  course  of  only  thirty  years  old  names  became 
forgotten,  especially  when  a  change  of  owner  or  occupier  occurred. 
The  papers  in  the  forthoominff  "  Records "  would  include  the 
Norman  porches  in  Bucks,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Eeyser,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  of 
Aldermaslon;  the  Wycombe  Pariah  Begiatar,  by  Mr.  Downs;  the 
Giffards  (Part  II.),  by  Mr.  Parker;  and  a  notice  of  an  interesting 
document  by  Mr.  Garrett-Pegge. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected: — Mrs.  Oufhton  Giles. 
Radnage  Farm  House,  Stokenchurdi ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yule,  rector  of 
Waddesdon;  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Powles,  Great  Hampden;  Mr.  C.  £. 
Keyser,  Aldermaston;  Mr.  Francis  Butcher,  The  Warren,  Cheeham 
Hois;  Mr.  Francis  Roberts,  Haddenham;  Mr.  Heni^  Saville, 
Stewkley:  Mr.  Henry  Arrowsmith,  Littlewick  Lodge.  Maidenhead; 
Mrs.  Beckett,  Boyne  Bank,  Maidenhead ;  Miss  Straoey,  Boyne  Bank, 
Maidenhead;  Mr.  Haden  Tebb,  Priory  Ford,  Bourne  End;  Mr.  J. 
T.  Armstrong,  Walters  Ash,  Hughenden. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Archdeacon  for  presiding  brought  the 
meeting  to  a  dose,  and  a  move  was  then  made  a  little  further  ap 
the  river,  and  a  landing  eifected  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Bisham 
Abbey.  The  rooms  which  the  members  were  privileged  to  inspect 
included  the  Great  Hall,  Drawing  Boom,  Library,  Queen  Elisabeth's 
Council  Chamber,  the  Tapestry  Boom,  the  Tower,  and  Cloisters. 
This    visit   was   the    most   interesting   and   enjoyable   one  of    the 
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day's  proceeding,  as  the  Abbey  is  rich  in  treasures  of  art  and 
historic  associations.  It  was  arranj^  that  a  paper  upon  the  history 
of  the  Abbey  should  be  read  by  Mr.  Parker,  but  time  would  not 
permit  of  the  original  intention  being  carried  out.  The  following 
IS  a  copy  of  the  notes  made  as  a  foundation  for  the  remarks  Mr. 
Parker  intended  to  make  on  Bisham  Abbey. 

The  manor  of  Bisham  was  granted  to  William  Montacute,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  in  1SS5  by  Edward  III.,  who,  two  years  afterwards, 
procured  royal  licence  to  found  a  monasterv,  dedicated  to  our 
Saviour  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  for  Canons  Kegular  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Austin,  and  endowed  it  with  lands  of  ^£300  per  annum.  Many 
noble  psrsons  were  here  buried,  among  them  Richard  Neville,  the 
great  Earl  of  Warwick.  All  the  monuments  to  Uiese  illustrious 
men  were  destroyed  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Abbey. 

The  Abbey  was  surrendered  to  the  Sling  in  1596.  The  next  year 
he  restored  the  Abbey,  increasing  its  possessions  with  the  land« 
of  the  Abbey  of  Chertsey,  and  Ankerwyke,  Little  Marlow,  and 
Medmenham,  and  changed  its  establishment  to  an  Abbot  and  IS 
monks  of  the  Benedictine  Order.  The  general  dissolution  happened 
soon  after,  when  its  revenues  were  estimated  at  ^£661 :  14 : 9  per  annum. 
The  last  Abbot,  William  Barlow,  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
and  afterwards  was  translated  to  St.  David's,  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
Chichester.    He  had  five  daughters,  who  all  married  Bishops. 

Edward  VI.  granted  the  site  of  Bisham  Abbey  to  Ann  of  Cleves. 
She  surrendered  it  to  the  Crown  in  1552,  and  it  was  then  s[iven  to 
Sir  Philip  Hoby,  a  zealous  Protestant  and  Privy  Councillor  to 
Henry  VIII.  The  property  continued  in  the  Hoby  familv  till  1766. 
George  Vansittart,  Esq.,  purchased  the  Manor  and  Abbey  of  the 
widow  of  Sir  John  Hoby  Mill,  B&rt.»  in  1780.  Lysons  says :  "  There 
are  no  remains  of  the  conventual  buildings  except  an  ancient  door- 
way, now  the  entrance  to  the  house.  A  chapel  was  built  to  Bisham 
Church  for  the  burial  of  Sir  Thomas  Hoby  by  his  widow,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Qaequet's  "  English  Monasteries" : 
On  the  18th  December,  1537,  Henrv  VIII.  united  several  monasteries 
in  one  foundation  at  Bisham.  William  Barlow,  Bp.  of  St.  David's 
the  prior,  had  surrendered  that  house  to  the  King  in  July,  1596.  A 
year  later  the  Abbey  of  Chertsey  passed  into  the  royal  power  by  the 
act  of  the  Abbot  and  monks,  and  six  mon^ths  after  the  Abbot,  in 
consideration  of  John  Cowdrey,  the  late  Abbot  and  convent  of 
Chertsey,  having  granted  their  monastery,  etc.,  to  the  King,  received 
a  charter  incorporating  that  house  with  a  monastery  the  Kmg  desired 
to  found  at  Bisham.  It  was  to  consist  of  an  Abbot  and  thirteen 
Benedictine  monks,  who  were  to  pray  for  the  King  and  Queen  Jane, 
and  was  to  be  called  "King  Henry  VIII .'s  new  monastery  of  the 
Holy  Trinitv,  Bisham."  The  King  also  granted  Cowdrey  his  royal 
permission  to  wear  a  mitre  like  any  other  Abbot  of  that  Order 
with  large  possessions  in  England."  The  roval  foundation,  how- 
ever, although  endowed  with  lands  to  the  vsJue  of  nearly  ^6700  a 
year,  was  very  short  lived,  for  on  the  17th  June,  1538,  or  just  six 
months  after  its  establishment,  it  was  again  resigned  into  the 
King's  hands. 

The  following  notes  were  sent  to  Mr.  Parker  from  the  Rev.  T. 
Williams,  rector  of  Aston  Clinton:  — 

Bisham. 
Buried  there  of  'Squires  of  Aston  Clinton :  — 

1.  Will,  de  Montacute,  Founder  1327.     £.    Salisbury    10   years 

after. 

2.  Will,  de  M..  2nd  Earl,  d.    1897  at  Christ  Church,  Twyneham; 

buried  at  Bisham;  24  persons  each  in  black  gown  with  red 
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hood  bearing  torch  of  81b«.  at  funeral ;  left  800  m.  for  finishing 
Buetleham  and  erecting  tomb  for  mo<^er  and  another  for 
•elf  and  son. 

3.  Will,  his  son,  d.  1882,  donbtlees  buried  there;  died  s.  p. 

4.  John  de  M.  £.  Salisbury,  d.  1401 ;  killed  by  mob  at  Cirencester; 

buried  there,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Bisham. 

5.  Thomas  M.  £.  of  Saliabury,  d.  1428;   killed  at  Orleans  sieffe 

by  ball;  looking  out  of  window;  saw  flash;  tried  to  with- 
draw; iron  window  frame  broken  by  ball  so  lacerated  his 
face  that  he  died  in  a  week;  buried  at  Orleans;  removed  to 
Bisham. 

6.  Ric.  Neville  E.  Salisbury;  beheaded  1460. 

7.  Richard  Neville,  E.  Warwick  d.  1471.    Killed  at  Barnet  firiit; 

after  exposed  in  St.  Paul's  tnree  days,  body  taken  to  Bisham. 

8.  John  Neville  his  brother;    killed    in    same    battle;    buried 

together. 

9.  Edward  Plantaganet,  d.  1409 ;  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill ;  buried 

at  Bisham. 

According  to  the  official  programme  a  visit  had  been  arranged  to 
Ladye  Place  and  Hurley  Uhurch,  but  this  had  to  be  abandoned 
owing  to  want  of  time,  the  i|laceB  already  visited  having  proved 
80  enpt>88ing  in  their  historic  associations  that  more  time  was 
occupied  in  viewing  them  tiian  was  anticii>ated.  Accordingly  the 
course  of  tiie  boat  was  changed,  and  the  journey  home  commenced. 
Time,  however,  i>ermitted  a  steam  down  as  far  as  Cookham  Church, 
before  landing  at  Bourne  End.  The  members  and  their  friends 
expressed  their  sense  of  the  enjoyable  day  they  had  si>ent.  The 
weather,  the  scenery,  and  the  intense  interest  attaching  to  the 
places  visited  all  conspired  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  pleasant  excursion  the  Society  has  ever  held,  and  the  thanks 
of  all  are  due  to  Mr.  Williams,  the  organising  secretary,  for  the 
manner  in  which  everything  had  been  arranged  and  was  carried  out. 


THE   BENEDICTINE   NUNNERY    OF    LITTLE 

MARLOW. 

By  C.  R.  Peers,  M.A.,  RS.A. 

The  Nunnery  of  Little  or  Minchin  Marlow,  Prioratus 
de  fontibus  de  Merlawe,  may  be  said  to  have  no  history. 
It  must  always  have  been  a  small  and  not  a  wealthv 
house ;  its  founder  and  the  date  of  its  foundation  are 
both  uncei-tain,  and  it  never,  probably,  came  into  public 
notice  or  attracted  the  favour  of  any  great  family  dnring 
the  course  of  its  existence.  In  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus 
its  revenues  stand  at  £37 : 6 :  11  gross  and  £23  : 3 :  7J  net. 

Dugdale  [Mon,  Ang.  IV.  419,  ed,  Caley,  1823),  gives 
a  list  of  the  few  documentary  notices  of  the  house ;  the 
earliest  of  these  are  of  the  13th  century. 

In  the  Close  Roll  13  Hen.  III.  m.  10  (1228-9)  is 
the  following  order : 

Mandatum  est  Jordano  forestario  et  Willelnio  de 
Ooigner  quod  assumptis  secum  viridariis  et  aliis 
probis  et  legalibus  hominibus  de  balliva  sua,  assignent 
monialibus  de  Merlaue  duas  acras  terre  in  loco  com- 
petenti  in  foresta  nostra  pertinente  sd  manerium  de 
Cokham  ad  domes  in  eis  construendas  ad  animalia 
et    peccora  sua  in  eis  receptanda. 

This  grant  is  confirmed,  and  its  execution  ordered 
without  delay,  in  the  Roll  for  the  next  year,  14  Hen.  III. 
VI.  11. 

In  the  Register  of  Missenden  Abbey,  written  1331 
(MS.  Harl.  3688),  there  is  entered  a  copy  of  a  deed 
relating  to  Little  Marlow,  at  f.  101.  It  is  an  obligation 
from  A.,  prioress  de  fontibus  de  Merlawe  to  pay  four 
shillings  a  year  "p  grava  q  appellat^  ludeput  juxta 
fossatu  terr^  ecctie  de  hedesor'  '^  and  for  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  land  lying  next  the  land  of  the  church  of  the 
same  town  towards  Woburn,  together  with  a  certain 
angle  lying  next  the  road. 

Tanner  {Not,  Mon.  29.  ed.  1744)  gives  a  reference  from 
the  Episcopal  Registers  of  Lincoln,  of  the  year  1217. 
mentioning  the  nuns  of  Marlow. 
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Lelaod  (Collect.  I.  90)  says  that  the  founder  was 
Geoffrey  Lord  Spencer,  and  gives  a  passing  reference 
to  the  house  in  his  Itinerary  {II.  6) ;  "  Little  Marlaw, 
wher  the  Priorie  of  Nunnes  was." 

Tanner  {op.  cit.)  quotes  from  the  Episcopal 
Registers  of  Lincoln  to  the  effect  that  in  1244 
application  for  leave  to  elect  a  head  of  the  house  was 
made  to  the  Countess  of  Hertford  and  Gloucester  and 
Sir  Ralph  Danvers.  This  would  suggest  that  they 
were,  whether  by  grant  or  inheritance,  representatives 
of  the  original  founder.  And  in  the  list  of  permanent 
charges  on  the  income  of  the  Nunnery  given  in  Valor 
Ecclesiasticus  is  this  entry : 

Elimosina  distribut*  p  ala  Dili  Regis  nunc  fundatoris 
monasterii  p^dicT  divas'  pauperib3  p  annum    vj  viij 

which  would  imply  that  the  founder's  rights  were  at 
the  time  vested  in  the  King. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  use  of 
the  word  founder  at  this  time,  to  denote  the  person 
who  by  descent  or  otherwise  was  the  representative  of 
the  original  founder  of  a  monastic  house. 

Sir  Thomas  "West,  Lord  Lawarr,  wrote  to  Cromwell 
thus  (MS.  Cott.  Cleop.  E.  iv.  f.  280) :  '*'  I  have  a  power 

howse  callyd  Boxgrave wherof  I  am  Sounder." 

He  was  the  owner  of  Halnaker  House,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  Haye,  one  of  whom,  Robert  de 
Haye,  founded  Boxgrove  Priory  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

Sir  Philip  Edgecumbe  to  Cromwell  (MS.  Cott.  Cleop. 
E.  iv.  f .  313) : 

"  But  trew  hyt  ys,  that  I  am  by  the  kynggf  ffather 
"  by  hys  graunt  to  my  poar  ffather  made  to  hym 
"  and  hys  isue  male,  ffounder  of  the  pryory  of  Tottenes 
"and  the  nunry  off  Cornwortbye  in  Devonsscbyr." 

Richard  Strete  to  Cromwell  (MS.  Cott.  Cleop.  E.  iv.  f. 
283) : 

"The  first  founder  tber"  [Calwich  in  Staffordshire] 
"  was  Nich.  Gresley,  in  whose  title  now  claymyth  Mr. 
"Longford  (as  men  here  report)." 

Humphrey  Stafford  to  Cromwell  (MS.  Cott.  Cleop.  E. 
iv.  f .  242) :  "^ 

'"a  house  of  ehanons  yn  Somersett  shiere  ccJled 
"Worspryng,  where  my  seyd  ffather  is  ffounder 
"  therof." 
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Dugdale  {Mon.  Aug.  IV.  419,  ed.  Caley,  1823)  quotes 
a  passage  from  Browne  Willis  mentioning  three  shields 
in  the  windows  of  the  "  hall." 

*'i.     Gules  a  lion  passant  guardant  langued  or,  over 
all  a  bend  of  the  second.      Probably  King  John 
when  Earl  of  Gloucester. 
"  ii.    Azure    two    wings    conjoined    tenne    by    a    silk 

twist  with  tassels;    over  all  a  fesse. 
''  iii.  Quarterly,  1  and  4  Argent  a  bear  saliant  proper 
muzzled  or ;  2  and  3  Gules  three  pikes  argent  in 
fesse  (Lucy)  ;  Crest,  a  bear's  head  on  a  wreath 
coup^  tenne,  muzzled  or." 
This  passage  does  not  occur  in  the  1719  edition  of 
Willis's  History  of  Abbies,*  pp.  28-9.      And   in   any 
case  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  these  arms  refer 
to  the  founder  or  founders  of  the  house. 

On  the  whole,  Tanner's  suggestion  that  the  founda- 
tion of  the  house  was  due  to  the  de  Clare  family 
seems  the  most  likely.  The  Countess  of  Hertford 
and  Gloucester  in  1244,  above  mentioned,  would  be 
the  wife  of  Richard  de  Clare,  2nd  Earl  of  Hertford 
and  Gloucester,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1230,  and 
died  1262.  The  de  Clares  were  at  the  time  lords  of 
the  manors  of  Little  Mar  low  and  Great  Missenden, 
which  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  connection 
between  the  two  houses. 

See  for  this  Lipscomb's  History  of  Btickinghamshire 
(1847),  where  however  the  genealogies  g^ven  are  very 
confused. 
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It  may  be  noted  that  the  de  Clare  arms  occur  on  one 
of  the  glazed  tiles  found  on  the  site  of  the  Priory. 

The  nunnery,  being  a  small  house,  below  the  value 
of  £200  a  year,  was  suppressed  on  June  23,  1536,  the 
Prioress  at  the  time  being  Margaret  Vernon. 

The  Commissioners'  report  on  the  state  of  the  house 
at  the  time  is  as  follows  :  — 

Clere  value  .£23:3:7  per  annum. 
Nunns  two,  both  desyren  capacity s.  Servants  two, 
women  servants  two,  and  one  priest.  Bells,  lead, 
etc.  worth  bv  estimation  £A  :  10 :  8.  The  house  in 
^ood  estate.  The  value  of  the  goods  .£17:0:2. 
Debts,  none.  Woods,  eight  acres,  six  above  twenty 
years'  growth. 

*  Vol.  II.  of  his  book,  usnally  quoted  as  Mitred  Abbies,  thongh 
this  title  belongs  to  Yol.  I.  only. 
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At  the  previous  preliminary  visitation,  made  in  the 
autumn  of  1535  or  shortly  after,  the  commissioners  had 
prepared  the  way  for  the  final  surrender  of  the  house 
by  *  discharging "  three  out  of  the  four  nuns,  leaving 
only  Margaret  Vernon,  the  Prioress,  and  one  "  pore 
madyn  "  to  keep  her  company.  Her  letter  to  Cromwell 
on  the  subject  is  a  pathetic  instance  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  Commissioners'  proceedings. 

MS.  Cott.  Cleop.  E.  iv.  f.  71. 

After    all  dew   comendacvons    had  unto   yowre   good 
maystershjp    w^   my    most    umble    thankes  for    the 
greate  cost   mayd    on   me  and    my    pore    madyn   at 
my  last  beynge  w*  yowre  majstershyp  /  farthermore 
plesyth  yt  yow   to   understonde  that  yowre   vysytors 
hath  bene  here  of  late  who  hath  djscharged   iij  of 
my  systers  /the  one  ys  dame  Eatheryn  the  other  ij 
is  the  yonge  women  that  were  last  professyd  whyche 
yt  (sic)  not  a  lyttyll  to  my  dyscomforte  /  nevertheless 
I  must  be   cotent  w'  the   kynges  plesure  /  but  now 
as  towchinge  my  nowne   parte  I  moat  umbly  beseche 
yow  to  be   so   specyall  good  mayster  unto  me  yowre 
poore  bedewoman  as  to  geve  me  yowre  best  advertys- 
ment  and  counseyle  what  wave  shalbe  best  for  me  to 
take  seynge  there  shalbe  none  left  here  but  my  selfe 
and  this  pore  madyn  /   ad  yf   yt  w(yll)  please  yowre 
goodnes  to  take  thys  pore  howse  Into  yow(re)  owne 
hondes  ether  for  yowre  selfe  or  for  my  nowne   .     . 
.     .     .  [torn]    yowre   soune  /   I  would   beglad  w*  all 
my  hirt  to  geve  yt  into  yowre  maystershypes  hondes 
w*  that  ye  wyll  comaunde  me  to  do  therin  /  Trustynge 
and   nothynge   dowptynge  in  yowre   goodnes   that  ye 
wyll  so  provyd  for  us  that  we  shall  have  syche  onest 
lyvynge    that    we    shallnot    be    drevyn    be    necessyte 
nether  to  begge  nor  to  fall  to  no  other  uncovenyence  / 
and  thus  I  offer  my  Bylfe  and  all  myne  unto  yowre 
most  hygh  and  prudent  wysdome  /  as  unto  hym  that 
ys   my    onely    Refuge    and    comfort    in   thys  World 
besechynge  god   of   hys   goodnes  to   put  in  yow  hys 
holy  sprete  that  ye  maye  do  allthynge  to  hys  lawde 
and  glory  / 

by  yowre  owne  assured  bedewoman 

Margaret  Vernon. 
To  the  Byght  onurabyll  and 
hyr  most  specyall  good  mayster 
mayster  secretory  unto  the 
kynges  most  nobyll  grace. 
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Stowe's  account  of  tlue  usual  procedure  at  such  visita- 
tions is  worth  giving,  as  a  commentary  on  Margaret 
Vernon's  letter.  The  visitors,  lie  says,  **  put  forth,  all 
^'  religious  persons  that  would  goe,  and  all  that  were 
under  the  age  of  foure  and  twentie  yeares,  and  after 
closed  up  the  residue  that  would  remeine,  so  that  they 
shuld  not  come  out  of  their  places,  and  took  order 
that  no  man  shuld  come  to  the  houses  of  women,  nor 
women  to  the  houses  of  zaen,  but  onely  to  heare 
"  their  service  in  the  chiu*ches ;  all  religious  men  that 
departed,  the  abbot  or  prior  to  give  them  for  t^eir 
habite  a  priestes  gowne,  and  fortv  shillings  of  money ; 
the  nuns  to  have  such  apparell  as  secular  women 
"  weare,  and  to  go  wher  thei  wold." 

Margaret  Vernon  accepted  the  inevitable  with  the 
best  grace  she  could,  and  gained  the  approval  of  the 
"  visitor,"  William  Cavendish,  by  whom  the  house  was 
dissolved,  as  is  shown  bv  his  letter  of  Sep.  23,  1536, 
to  Cromwell.  P.R.O.  State  Papers,  H.  VIII.,  1536, 1188. 
Eight  worshipfull  Sir  my  duetie  as  yo'  humble  s^vunte 
premjsed  Thes  shalbe  to  advertyse  you  that  we  have 
ben  at  the  priorye  of  litle  Marlowe  and  their  have 
dissolved  the  same  accordyng  to  the  kingf  comaunde- 
ment  to  us  directed  /  and  have  also  discharged  my 
lady  and  the  other  religious  psons  of  the  said  house 
which  I  ensuer  you  takith  the  matier  verey  well  lyke 
a  wyse  woman  and  haith  made  delyverye  of  every 
thing  whiche  we  made  o^  Inventarye  of  at  o'  first 
repayer  thether  /  and  also  of  many  other  thyngf 
more  which  was  nat  conteyned  in  o'  sayd  inventarye 
w^  such  circuspecton  and  diligens  that  the  kingf 
highnes  (as  fare  as  we  cane  learne  or  appceyve)  shall  nat 
be  the  losser  of  one  penny  belongyng  to  the  forsaid 
porye.  Sir  hir  hole  trust  and  confidence  ys  in 
yo^  maistershipp  that  you  wilbe  so  good  m'  unto  her 
to  helpe  that  she  myght  have  some  reasonable  pencon, 
or  elce  some  other  lyvyng  as  to  you  slialbe  thought 
good  accordyng  to  her  demyryttf  /  She  haith  no 
cause  of  dispacon  after  my  judgement  /  and  forasmoche 
as  I  pceyve  her  onlie  trust  and  effyaunce  is  in 
yo^  maistership,  and  also  haith  none  other  socower 
ayde  or  refuge  but  only  to  yo^  maistershipp  /  I  shall 
therfore  most  humblie  bysiche  yo^  maistershipp  (as 
fare  as  y*  may  become  one  beyng  yo'  poore  s^vnt) 
to  be  good  unto  her  and  for  her  to  provyde  whan 
oportunytie  shall  geve  place  ether  some  honest  yerelye 
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pencon  or  elce  thadviicement  and  preferment  of  the 
j^ov^nnce  of  some  other  hono^'able  howse  of  her 
religion  /  ffor  in  my  opynjon  she  is  a  psonage  right 
mete  apte  and  able  to  have  the  gov^nhce  of  the  same 
as  well  for  her  yeres  as  for  her  discrescon  /  as  knowith 
the  holy  Trynytie  who  sende  yo'^  maistershipp  longe 
lyf  /  good  helth  w*  moche  increase  of  wo'shipp.  ffrom 
lytle  Mario w  the  xxiij*-^  daye  of  June. 

Yo'  most  bounden  s^ufite 

Willm  Cavendyssh. 
To  my  right  wo'shipfuU  and 
*    singulr  good  maister  m' 
Thom*s  Crumwell  chief 
Secretory e  to  the  kingf 
highnes  geve  this. 

The  Prioress  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  reward  of 
her  "  circuspecton  and  diligens."  William  Cavendish 
was  in  the  right  when  he  judged  that  she  had  '^  no 
cause  of  dispacon/'  Within  three  months  of  her  dis- 
missal from  Little  Marlow,  she  was  appointed  abbess 
of  Mailing,  in  succession  to  Elizabeth  Kede,  resigned. 

There  exists  a  letter  of  Sep.  24,  1536,  from  Sir 
Thomas  Willughby,  brother-in-law  of  Elizabeth  Rede, 
to  Cromwell,  desiring  from  him  a  letter  to  the  Abbess 
of  Mailing  that  the  late  Abbess,  his  sister-in-law,  may 
have  the  lodging  in  the  monastery  which  her  predeces- 
sors that  have  likewise  resigned  have  had,  also  that  she 
may  have  the  plate  which  her  father  (Sir  Robert  Rede, 
chief  justice  oi  the  Common  Pleas,  o6.  1510)  delivered 
to  her  "  to  occupy  in  her  chamber."  Margaret  Vernon 
did  not  long  enjoy  her  promotion,  as  Mailing  Abbey 
was  suppressed  in  1538;  but  her  further  history  does 
not  fall  within  the  limits  of  this  paper. 

The  lands  and  possessions  of  the  nunnery  of  Little 
Marlow  were  granted  in  29  H.  VIII.  to  Henry's  re- 
foundation of  Bisham  or  Bustlesham  Abbey,  but  after 
the  suppression  of  that  house  were  given  (32  H.  VIII.) 
to  John  Tytley  and  Elizabeth  Restwold. 

The  grantees  do  not  appear  to  have  lived  on  the  site, 
or  attempted  to  convert  ike  Conventual  buildings  into 
a  residence  for  themselves.  The  buildings  were  small 
and  simple,  as  will  be  shown,  and  were  probably  used 
as  farm  buildings,  and  quarries  for  farm  buildings,  from 
the  sixteenth  century  onwards.      The  gradual  process 
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of  destruction  may  be  to  some  extent  traced  from  the 
following  notices:  — 

1719.     (Browne   Willis.     Hist,   of  Abbies  (vol.  II.) 
pp.  28-9.) 

''Great  part  of  this  convent  is  still  standing, 
**  tho'  in  Ruins.  The  Tower  stood  at  one  corner, 
''  seperate  from  the  rest  of  the  Office.  The  church 
**  or  chapel  was  a  small  tvled  Building  ceiled  at 
*'  the  top.  Against  the  east  wall  are  still  to  be 
"  seen  some  Painting  (aic)  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
''on  each  side  her -was  a  saint." 

1797.     (Langley.     History  of  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Hundred  of  Desborough,  p.  318.) 

''  At  present  there  are  scarce  any  remains  of  the 
"  convent.  Part  of  the  wall  of  the  tower  is 
''  standing,  but  the  other  ruins  have  been  taken 
*'  down,  and  a  farmhouse  built  with  the  materials.'' 

1801.     {The  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  I.  382.) 

**  Scarcely  any  part  of  the  convent  is  now  standing, 
''the  principal  materials  having  been  used  in  the 
"  construction  of  a  farmhouse." 

1813.     (Lysons.     Magna  Britannia,  I.  pt.  iii.  601.) 

''The  hall,  which  was  60  feet  in  length,  was 
"  pulled  down  in  1740.  There  are  now  no  remains 
"  of  the  conventual  buildings." 

1823.     (Dugdale.     Mon  Ang,,  IV.  419,  ed.  Caley.) 

A  quotation  from  Browne  Willis,  that  the  hall 
was  twenty  yards  long:  and  five  wide,  and  had 
in  the  windows  the  arms  given  abo^e.  This 
statement  does  not  occur  in  the  1719  edition 
of  Browne  Willis. 

Neither  Camden  nor  Grose  make  any  mention  of  the 
site. 

At  the  present  time  a  small  house  with  outbuildings, 
garden,  an  oi  chard,  and  a  meadow  occupies  the  place 
of  the  monastic  buildings,  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
water  courses,  which  are  filled  by  the  strong  springs 
which  rise  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  site  of  the  nunnery, 
and  to  which  it  owed  its  name  "de  Fontibus  de  Merla/u>e,*' 
being  thus  a  humble  namesake  of  the  great  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Fountains  in  Yorkshire. 

The  site  does  not  at  the  first  seem  a  well-chosen  one, 
being  on  the  level  marshy  land  by  the  bank  of  the 
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Thames,  and  apparently  well  within  the  reach  of  the 
periodical  floods  which  make  some  of  the  less  fortunately 
placed  inhabitants  of  Bourne  End  realize  for  a  short 
time  what  must  have  been  the  mode  of  life  of  their 
remote  predecessors  who  lived  in  pile  dwellings  along 
the  Thames  Valley.  But  Mr.  Yaughan  Williams,  the 
present  owner  of  the  monastic  site,  tells  me  that  the 
slight  sandy  rise  on  which  it  is  plcM^ed  makes  it  secure 
from  even  the  highest  floods,  and  its  position  was  no 
doubt  determined  by  the  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water 
from  the  springs  before  mentioned,  a  prime  necessity 
in  a  monastic  house. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  the  only 
indication  of  the  site  of  the  buildings  of  the  nunnery 
was  a  piece  of  rough  stone  walling,  which  has  since 
proved  to  be  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  frater,  forming  part 
of  a  summer-house  to  the  east  of  the  comparatively 
modern  dwelling  house  which  now  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  Abbey. 

But  in  the  course  of  making  a  roadway  through 
part  of  the  orchard,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  "  Abbey  " 
grounds,  Mr.  Yaughan  Williams  came  upon  the  lower 
courses  of  several  walls,  built  of  flint  and  chalk,  with 
angles  formed  chiefly  of  thin  red  roofing-tiles,  which 
were  at  once  seen  to  be  part  of  the  monastic  buildings. 
Through  my  friend  Mr.  Goolden  I  came  to  hear  of  the 
discover)',  and  eventually  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  superin- 
tend, as  far  as  weekly  visits  to  the  site  permitted,  a 
complete  excavation  of  the  remains  of  the  nunnery, 
carried  on  most  energetically  and  efficiently  by  Mr. 
Yaughan  Williams. 

The  result  of  the  work  has  been  the  recovery  of 
the  plan  of  the  whole  establishment,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  some  detached  outbuildings.  This  plan 
forms  Plate  I.  of  the  present  description,  and  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  from  the  fact  that  although  the  plans 
of  some  of  the  Icurger  Benedictine  houses  have  been 
already  measured  and  published,  there  does  not  at 
present  exist  any  very  detailed  account  of  a  small 
nunnery  such  as  this.  It  is  probable  that  in  its  most 
prosperous  days  the  house  had  not  as  many  as  twenty 
inmates — in  1535  we  know  that  it  had  only  five,  though 
the  house  was  in  good  order,  and  there  were  no  debts — 
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and  its  plan  may  be  taken  as  showing  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  accommodation  needed  in  one  of  the 
smallest  of  Benedictine  monasteries. 

The  buildings  consist  of  an  aisleless  church  to 
the  north  of  the  cloister,  with  a  north  transept 
and  chapel  and  a  western  tower;  a  chapter-house, 
warming-house,  and  dorter  to  the  east  of  the  cloister, 
with  reredorter  south  of  the  dorter;  a  frater  on  the 
south,  with  kitchen  adjoining  its  S.W.  angle ;  and  the 
cellar  with  a  hall  and  probably  other  accommodation 
for  guests  on  the  west.  South  of  the  frater,  and  forming 
as  it  were  the  south  side  of  a  second  cloister,  lie  the 
farmery  buildings.  The  inclusive. measurements  of  the 
whole  group  are  about  203  ft.  N.  to  S.  by  120  E.  to.W. 

In  no  place,  except,  as  has  already  been  said,  at  the 
N.E.  angle  oi  the  frater,  are  the  walls  standing  more 
than  six  inches  above  .floor  level,  and  in  many  places 
little  beyond  the  footings  exist.  No  traces  remain  of 
doorways  from  the  church  to  {the  cloister,  or  from  the 
cloister  to  the  frater,  and  indeed  the  only  evidences  of 
anything  of  <  the  sort  beside  those  in  the  farmery  build- 
ings are  to  be  found  in  two  openings  in  the  East  wall 
of  the  cloister,  one  very  ill-defined,  leading  into  what 
I  think  must  be  considered  the  vestibule  to  the  chapter- 
house, the  other,  better  preserved,  to  the  warming-house 
under  the  dorter. 

It  is  evident  from  what  is  left  that  all  the  buildings 
were  of  the  simplest  kind.  And  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  anything  better  than  chalk  for  quoins  and 
window  dressings  must  have  been  another  obstacle. 
A  little  freestone  remains,  but  evidently  the  ques- 
tion of  ashlar  'for  quoins  was  a  difficulty,  as  the 
chalk  stood  badly  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  and 
the  angles  which  remain  sufficiently  'entire  to  show 
their  construction  are  chiefly  formed  with  thin  red 
roofing  tiles  laid  flat,  bonded  to  the  flint  rubble  of  which 
the  walls  are  composed.  No  part  of  the  building  was 
vaulted,  and,  though  this  cannot  be  definitely  stated, 
I  think  that  none  of  the  walls  had  plinths.  "With  so 
little  masonry  remaining,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
to  fix  accurately  the  dates  of  building  of  the  diflEerent 
parts  of  the  nunnery,  but  for  several  reasons  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  earliest  work,  which  on  the  accompanying 
plan  is  distinguished  from  subsequent  additions,  must 
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be  assigned  to  the  opening  yeai'S  of  the  13th  century. 
So  clean  a  sweep  has  been  made  of  the  building  material 
on  the  site  that  the  only  architectural  features  found 
in  the  course  of  the  excavations  were  some  stones  from 
the  jambs  of  windows,  one  stone  of  a  label,  and  a  few 
pieces  of  Purbeck  marble  shafts ;  all  of  which  may  date 
from  1220  or  thereabout.  Even  these  were  preserved 
only  by  having  been  used  up  in  the  foundations  of  later 
work. 

In  taking  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  build- 
ings, the  church  (oratorimn)  naturally  claims  attention 
in  the  first  place.  It  lies  to  the  north  of  the  claustral 
buildings,  and  as  first  built  was  an  aisleless  rectangle 
20ft.  Gin.  wide  from  wall  to  wall  internally,  the  walls 
being  of  flint  rubble,  3ft.  Gin.  thick.  The  position  of 
the  original  east  end  is  not  quite  clear.  A  strong  flint 
foundation  runs  N.  and  S.  across  the  church  on  the  line 
of  the  east  wall  of  the  dorter  range,  which  may  be  either 
a  sleeper  wall  marking  a  structural  division,  or  the 
foundation  of  the  first  east  wall.  It  belongs,  I  think, 
to  the  first  work,  but  everything  eastward  of  it  is  a 
re-building  in  chalk  ashlar  of  the  14th  or  15th  century, 
on  foundations  largely  composed  of  the  chalk  jambs 
of  13th  century  windows,  probably  lancets,  of  two 
plain  chamfered  orders  with  a  reveal  for  a  wooden 
frame,  which  must  have  belonged  to  the  east  part  of 
the  original  church.  As  all  walls  at  this  corner  of  the 
buildings  were  destroyed  soon  after  their  discovery, 
in  the  process  of  making  a  road  across  the  site,  it  was 
possible  to  ascertain  that  no  foundations  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  re-building  remained  here.  It  is,  how- 
ever, unlikelv  that  the  east  wall  of  the  church  was  in 
a  line  with  the  east  wall  of  the  dorter  range,  and  the 
position  of  the  added  north  transept  gives  some  support 
to  this  view.  The  transept  measured  internally  24ft. 
by  19ft.,  with  walls  3ft.  Gin.  thick,  having  broad  clasping 
buttresses  )f  shallow  projection  at  its  Tf.W.  and  N.E. 
angles.  On  the  east  was  a  chapel  24ft.  by  lift.  9in. 
wide,  with  walls  only  2ft.  3in.  thick.  All  salient  angles 
in  chapel  and  transepts  had  plain  weathered  plinths  of 
freestone,  the  quoins  being  for  the  most  part  of  thin 
red  tiles.*     The  walling  was  of  coursed  rubble  of  flint 

*Iii   the  aisles    and  south  obapel  of   the   parish    ohnroh   of 
Little  Marlow  similar  tiles  are  used  for  the  external  plinths. 
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and  chalk.  In  the  chapel  the  step  of  the  altar  platform 
remained,  and  a  small  piece  of  glazed  tile  pavement. 
The  whole  church,  and  probably  most  of  the  other 
buildings  of  the  nunnery,  were  paved  with  these  tiles, 
a  great  number  of  which  were  found  in  the  course  of 
the  excavations  (see  below). 

The  date  of  the  building  of  the  transept  and  chapel 
may  be  placed  about  1250 ;  the  clasping  buttresses  and 
character  of  the  masonry  make  a  later  date  unlikely; 
and  the  finding  of  one  stone  of  a  moulded  chalk  label 
of  c.  1220  in  the  foundations  of  the  north  wall  gives  a 
limit  in  the  other  direction. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  altar  platform  at  the  east 
end  of  the  chapel  a  burial  was  found ;  the  body  had 
been  placed  in  a  wooden  coffin,  of  which  the  nails  were 
the  only  remaining  traces.  Both  transept  and  chapel 
have  been  destroyed  since  their  discovery  by  the  making 
of  the  road  above-mentioned. 

Against  the  east  wall  of  the  chapel  outside  a  semi- 
circular platform  of  broken  tiles  and  mortar  rubbish 
was  found,  evidently  of  comparatively  modern  date.  In 
it  were  several  pieces  of  chalk  ashlar  from  the  destroyed 
13th  century  buildings. 

Of  ritual  arrangements  in  the  church  no  remains 
exist,  with  the  exception  of  a  shallow  foundation  across 
the  nave  in  a  line  with  the  west  wall  of  the  north 
transept,  which  probably  marks  the  position  of  the 
pulpitum,  and  consequently  the  western  limit  of  the 
quire. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  church  are  massive  foundations 
6ft.  wide  of  a  tower  12ft.  6in.  square  inside,  evidently 
an  addition  to  the  original  nave.  All  this  part  of  the 
church  is  destroyed  below  the  floor  level,  and  no  evidence 
remains  as  to  whether  there  was  a  west  doorway,  or 
whether  the  entrance  to  the  church  was  from  the  north, 
as  at  Romsey.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  first  church 
had  a  tower ;  on  the  whole,  the  T>robabilities  are  that  it 
had  not. 

The  irregular  setting  out  of  the  cloister  and  surround- 
ing buildings  is  very  noticeable,  and  may  have  been  due 
to  the  marshy  nature  of  the  site,  which  in  the  13th 
centurv  was  not  so  well  drained  as  it  is  now,  and  conse- 
quently  afforded  a  smaller  area  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  than  is  at  present  the  case. 
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No  traces  of  the  inner  walls  or  paving  of  the  cloister 
were  to  be  found. 

The  eastern  range  of  the  claustral  buildings  is  100 
feet  long  over  all,  with  walls  3ft.  Gin.  thick,  and  was, 
at  any  rate  as  regards  its  southern  part,  two  stories  in 
height. 

At  the  northern  end,  divided  from  the  church  by  a 
passage  6ft.  wide,  is  the  chapter-house  (capitulum), 
which  is  17ft.  long  by  18ft.  lOin.  wide.  There  is  no 
sign  of  any  entrance  to  it  from  the  cloister  on  the 
west,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  passage  just 
mentioned  served  the  double  purpose  of  inner  parlour 
and  chapter-house  vestibule.  This  passage  has  a  some- 
what ill-defined  doorway  at  its  west  end,  and  retains 
at  the  east  a  good  part  of  its  flooring  of  glazed  tiles. 
It  was  separated  from  the  chapter-house  by  a  6-inch 
wooden  partition,  traces  of  which  remain.  ^Vhether  it 
also  had  a  doorway  at  its  eastern  end,  and  served  as  a 
passage  to  a  cemeteiy  round  the  east  end  of  the  church, 
is  not  clear.  The  tile  pavement  is  perhaps  hardly  such 
as  would  be  placed  in  a  passage  way  open  at  both  ends, 
and  shows  little  signs  of  the  wear  and  tear  which  would 
have  taken  place  in  such  a  case.  The  flooring  of  the 
chapter-house  has  wholly  disappeared. 

The  rest  of  the  eastern  range  is  taken  up  by  one 
long  chamber  69ft.  9in.  by  18ft.  10  in.,  divided 
from  the  chapter-house  by  a  wall  2ft.  6in.  thick,  and 
entered  from  the  cloister  by  a  doorway  in  its  northern 
half.  Nearly  opposite  the  doorway,  m  the  east  wall, 
is  a  fireplace  with  tiled  hearth,  and  a  (possibly  modem) 
brick  curb,  and  this  end  of  the  room  was  most  probably 
used  as  the  warming-house  (calefactoriuvt) .  It  is  likely 
that  the  room  was  divided  up  into  one  or  more  chambers 
by  partitions,  but  too  little  of  the  building  is  left  to 
make  it  possible  to  fix  their  positions.  The  doorway 
to  the  warming-house  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
entrance.  The  precise  use  of  the  long  spaces  which  are 
always  to  be  found  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  dortef 
range  of  a  monastic  house  is  by  no  means  clear ;  to  call 
them  day  rooms  is  a  general  but  not  an  entirely  convinc- 
ing solution  of  the  difficulty.  They  were  a  natural 
result  of  the  customary  arrangement  of  the  dorter  on 
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the  first  floor*,  and  in  many  cases  may  have  had  no 
special  use  assigned  to  them. 

Nothing  can  be  said  of  the  length  of  the  dorter 
{dormitorium)j  which  occupied  the  first  floor  of  this 
range  of  buildings,  as  to  whether  it  extended  over  the 
chapter-house  or  not,  and  how  it  wa«  reached  from 
church  or  cloister. 

South  of  the  dorter,  but  apparently  not  connected 
with  it  on  the  ground  level,  is  the  reredorter 
{fiecessarium),  L-shaped  in  plan,  the  northern  arm 
forming  the  passage  from  the  dorter,  the  southern 
containing  the  latrines,  which  have  a  drain  2ft.  Gin. 
wide,  with  a  hard  gravel  bottom,  and  arched  over  with 
tile  arches  where  it  runs  through  the  E.  and  W.  walls 
of  the  building ;  otherwise  it  was  open,  the  seats  being 
doubtless  carried  over  it  on  wooden  joists.  When  found, 
it  was  filled  in  with  mortar  and  rubbish  and  glazed 
paving  tiles  from  the  destroyed  buildings. 

The  northern  end  of  this  building,  which  formed 
the  approach  from  the  dorter,  has  been  completely 
destroyed,  but  the  south  wall  of  the  dorter  is 
sufficiently  preserved  to  show  that  no  walls  have  been 
bonded  to  it  at  the  ground  level,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  the  communication  between  the  two  buildings 
was  by  a  bridge  on  the  first  fioor.  A  narrow  drain 
1ft.  6in.  wide  runs  parallel  to  the  S.  wall  of  the 
dorter  across  the  breadth  of  the  reredorter  passage ; 
its  W.  end  was  blocked  up  when  the  farmery  was 
built,  and  no  direct  evidence  as  to  its  use  is  now 
obtainable.  It  mav  have  served  as  an  overflow  to  the 
reredorter  drain,  by  a  channel  along  its  W.  wall,  or 
.  it  may  have  been  intended  to  drain  the  open  space 
south  of  the  frater. 

The  south  side  of  the  cloister  is  taken  up  by  the 
passage  to  the  farmery,  and  the  frater  {refectorium) . 

The  latter  stood  E.  and  W.,  as  usual  in  a  Benedictine 
house,  and  being  of  one  storey  only,  had  thinner  walls 

*In  a  Benediotine  honse  the  dorter  is  so  frenerdly  on  the 
first  floor  that  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  this 
may  be  asenmed  in  a  description  of  the  danstral  bnildingv. 
Here  at  Little  Marlow  additional  evidence  is  forthcoming  in  a 
comparison  of  the  thickness  of  the  (one  storey)  frater  walls 
(2ft.  6in.)  with  those  of  the  dorter  and  western  range  (3ft.  6in.). 
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than  those  of  the  eastern  or  western  ranges  (2ft.  6m. 
as  against  3ft.  Gin.)  The  internal  dimensions  are  40ft. 
6in.  by  19ft. 

The  kitchen  (coquina);  an  addition  of  later  date, 
adjoins  its  S.W.  angle,  overlapping  on  the  south  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  space  for  a  passage  from  kitchen  to 
cloister  across  the  west  end  of  the  frater,  screened  off 
by  a  wooden  partition. 

Although,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  N.E. 
angle  of  the  frater  still  stands  to  some  height,  forming 
part  of  the  walls  of  a  summer-house,  the  rest  of  the 
building  is  so  thoroughly  ruined  that  no  traces  of  a 
doorway  from  cloister  to  frater  are  to  be  found.  The 
site  of  the  lavatory,  which  should  be  somewhere  near 
the  frater  door,  cannot  be  determined. 

The  kitchen  shows  remains  of  a  central  chimney 
stack  with  two  fireplaces  back  to  back,  and  several 
hearths  against  the  side  walls,  made  of  roofing  tiles 
bedded  on  edge.  In  modem  times  the  kitchen  has 
been  used  for  its  original  purpose,  as  the  brick  jambs 
of  a  fireplace  of  18th  century  date  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  north  wall.  The  position  of  the  kitchen  is  well 
adapted  to  serve  both  farmery  and  frater,  but  no  traces 
of  a  doorway  in  the  S.  wall  remain. 

The  western  range  of  buildings  was  probably  of  more 
architectural  pretensions  than  the  rest,  and  had  four 
broad  and  shallow  buttresses  along  its  west  face.  It 
was  most  likely  two  stories  in  height,  having  the  cellar 
or  storehouse  {cellarium),  with  perhaps  an  outer  parlour 
(locutorium)  on  the  ground  floor,  and  on  the  first  floor 
the  guest  hall  (hospitium).  My  reason  for  this  sugges- 
tion is  that  the  dimensions,  60ft.  bv  17ft.,  tallv  so  nearlv 
with  those  recorded  of  the  "  hall "  which  was  pulled 
down  in  1740,  and  which  contained  in  its  windows  the 
heraldic  glass  already  mentioned  (p.  2).  The  frater, 
the  only  other  buildiner  likelv  to  have  been  called  the 
"  hall/'  is  of  such  different  size  that  it  cannot  have 
been  the  one  referred  to. 

The  farmery  {infirmarium)  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
main  buildings,  forming  with  the  dorter,  frater,  and 
kitchen  a  small  second  quadransrle,  which  may  have 
been  used  as  the  cloister  generally  attached  to  such  a 
building.  It  is  of  a  different  build  to  the  first  work, 
and  from  the  details  of  its  masonry  is  probably  of  the 
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same  date  as  the  kitchen — ^perhaps  14th  century.  It 
consists  of  a  hall  67ft.  by  19ft.  6in.,  opening  on  the  south 
to  a  smaller  building  of  irregular  shape^  which  was  in 
part  a  latrine,  and  may  also  have  contained  the  room  of. 
the  sister  in  charge  of  the  farmery.  Part  of  the  hall 
may  have  been  used  as  the  chapel,  but  there  is  no  trace 
of  this.  There  is  a  fireplace  in  the  S.  wall,  with  a  hearth 
of  thin  tiles  laid  on  edge.  The  dooi-way  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  north  wall  has  modem  brick  jambs,  but 
seems  to  occupy  the  place  of  an  older  one,  and  its 
position  suggests  that  a  pentise  or  covered  way  ran 
from  the  passage  east  of  the  frater  to  this  doorway. 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  there  was  a  cloister  with 
walks  on  all  four  sides  of  the  space  north  of  the  farmery. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  at  all  four  angles  of  the 
farmery  hall  a  large  block  of  sarsen  stone  *  was  found 
built  into  the  bottom  of  the  foundations. 

During  the  course  of  the  excavation  many  pieces  of 
metal,  stone,  pottery,  etc.  came  to  light,  but  none  of 
any  great  interest.  A  piece  of  the  leg  of  a  mailed  effigy 
in  Purbeck  marble  was  found  in  the  church,  and  in  the 
foundations  of  the  sleeper  wall  between  nave  and  north 
transept  was  a  stone  coffin  containing  parts  of  a  skeleton. 
Many  domestic  objects  of  post-suppression  date  were 
turned  up,  but  the  most  interesting  find  was  the  large 
number  of  flooring  tiles  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 
These  were  not  of  a  fine  quality,  either  in  material  or 
execution,  and  were  probably  of  local  make,  but  formed 
none  the  less  a  very  good  series,  some  of  the  typical 
specimens  being  here  reproduced.  The  fabric  is  the 
same  in  all,  a  coarse  red  body,  inlaid  with  white  slip, 
with  a  yellow-brown  lead  glaze  over  all.  A  few  plain 
green-glazed  tiles  were  also  found.  The  most  important 
are  two  having  inscriptions.  The  first  has  SIGNTJM 
SC'E  CRUCIS  in  14th  century  lettering,  in  a  square 
with  a  cross  in  the  centre;  the  second  RICxlRD'  ME 
FECIT  in  a  circle,  with  lettering  of  a  later  type,  en- 
closing a  roughly-designed  head.  An  example  of  the 
second  may  be  seen  within  the  altar  rails  at  Cookham 
Church;  whether  brought  from  Little  Marlow  or  not 
I  do  not  know. 


*  The  8.W.  buttress  (15th  o.)  of  the  tower  of  Little  Marlow 
Chnrch  has  similar  stones  at  its  base. 
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The  boundaries  of  the  monafitic  precincts  were  pro- 
bably marked  out  by  water-courses.  That  at  present 
existing  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  group  of  buildings 
is  ancient,  but  those  on  the  north  and  east  are  modem, 
as  are  all  roads  shown  in  the  site  plan  here  g^iven. 
[Fig.  3.]  To  the  north  of  the  church  runs  a  wide 
ditch,  now  dry,  which  may  have  formed  the  ancient 
boundary  on  that  side,  and  probably  stretched  from 
one  set  of  springs  on  the  west  to  another  on  the  east. 
Abreast  of  the  nave  of  the  church  are  signs  of  masonry 
on  either  side  of  the  dry  ditch,  which  may  mark  the 
position  of  a  bridge  by  which  the  precinct  was  entered. 

No  traces  of  any  buildings  belonging  to  an  outer 
court  now  exist,  but  to  the  west  on  the  further  bank 
of  the  stream  is  a  fine  timber  barn,  apparently  ancient, 
now  fitted  up  as  dwelling  houses.  The  house  known 
as  the  Abbey,  to  the  west  of  the  church  and  cloister, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Yaughan  Williams,  is 
largely  built  of  the  materials  of  the  monastic  buildings, 
and  parts  of  it  may  date  back  to  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  but  not  earlier. 

From  the  foregoing  account  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
thorough  destruction  of  the  buildings  on  this  somewhat 
unusual  site  has  caused  the  loss  of  many  interesting 
details  which  might  have  helped  towards  the  explana- 
tion of  doubtful  points  in  the  archaeology  of  religious 
houses ;  this  much,  however,  may  be  claimed,  that  the 
excavations  have  brought  to  light  a  fairly  complete 
example  of  the  plan  and  ari-angement  of  a  small 
Benedictine  nunnery  of  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century,  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  monastic  remains 
which  has  not  hitherto  received  at  the  hands  of  anti- 
quaries as  much  attention  as  it  undoubtedly  deserves. 
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*TEING,  WING,  AND  IVINGHOE." 

I. 

The  curious  stanza  of  which  these  names  form  the 
first  line  must  be  known  to  every  reader  of  the 
''  Srecords,"  and  most  of  us  probably  regard  it  as  a 
piece  of  ancient  local  folklore,  dating,  perhaps,  as  far 
back  as  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.  This  im- 
pression has  obtained  a  world-wide  diffusion  from  the 
circumstance  that  Scott  borrowed  the  last  of  the  three 
names  to  denominate  one  of  his  characters,  changing 
it  from  **  Ivinghoe  "  to  "  Ivanhoe,"  adopted  this  as  the 
title  of  a  romance  which  will  ever  be  conspicuous  in 
English  literature  as  a  matchless  picture  of  mediaeval 
life  and  character,  and  quoted  the  stanza  in  his  preface, 
*•  introducing  it  thus : 

"  The  name  of  Ivanboe  was  snggested  by  an  old  rhyme.  All 
novelists  have  bad  occasion  at  some  time  or  other  to  wish,  with 
Falstaff,  that  they  knew  where  a  commodity  of  good  names  was  to 
be  had.  On  such  an  occasion  the  Author  chanced  to  ca]l  to 
memory  a  rhyme  recording  three  names  of  the  manors  forfeited 
by  the  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  Hampden,  for  striking  the  Black 
Prince  a  blow  with  bis  racket,  when  they  quarrelled  at  tennis: 

Tring,  Wing,  and  Ivanboe^ 

For  striking  of  a  blow 

Hampden  did  forego, 

And  glad  he'conld  escape  so. 
The  word  suited  the  Author's  purpose  in  two  material  respects, 
for,  first,  it  had  an   ancient  English  sound;    and,   secondly,    it 
oonveyed  no  indication  whatever  of  the  nature  of  the  story." 

"  Ivinghoe "  undoubtedly  has  an  ancient  English 
sound ;  whether  as  much  can  be  said  of  "  Ivanhoe  "  let 
experts  in  the  ancient  English  language  decide.  Alter- 
ing ''  Ivinghoe  "  into  this  mongrel  compound  is  not  the 
only  liberty  taken  by  Scott  with  his  authority.  The 
story,  we  shall  find,  as  Scott  received  it,  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  prince  and  his  host  were  "  exercising 
themselves  in  feats  of  chivalry,"  which  can  only  mean 
that  they  were  tilting  in  armour  on  horseback.  Giving 
and  taking  blows  is  the  essence  of  this  species  of  exer- 
cise. Scott  therefore  changes  the  incident  into  a  game 
of  tennis,  and  leaves  us  to  infer  that  the  blow  was  the 
result  of  a  quarrel  about  the  scoring.  He  ought,  how- 
ever, to  have  known  that  in  the  fourteenth  centurv  the 
racket  was  not  yet  invented.      Long  after  the  Black 
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Prince's  time  the  ball  was  struck  with  the  bare  or 
gloved  hand,  and  the  racket  was  ultimately  developed 
out  of  a  rigid  kind  of  glove  made  for  the  purpose.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  represent  Hampden  and  the 
prince  as  playing  the  more  ancient  game  of  hockey.  A 
hockey-club  would  have  been  a  more  eflfective  weapon 
than  a  tennis-racket.  But  anything  whatever  would 
have  been  an  improvement  on  the  account  given  by  the 
original  authority,  who  states,  expressly  or  by  implica- 
tion, that  Hampden,  in  the  most  boorish  fashion,  dealt 
the  prince  a  blow  on  the  face  with  his  clenched  hand, 
or,  as  boys  would  say,  "  punched  his  head." 

It  was  recently  stated  in  the  "  Bucks  Herald,"  on 
the  authority  of  a  correspondent,  that  Sir  Walter  picked 
up  the  rhvme  on  one  of  his  journeys,  ''  as  he  passed 
through  Aylesbury."  I  should  like  to  know  what 
journey  that  was,  and  when  it  took  place.  Scott's  * 
journeys  in  England  are  regularly  chronicled  by  his 
biographer,  and  in  none  of  them,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  make  out,  is  it  probable  that  he  would  have 
"  passed  through  Aylesbury."  Even  if  he  had  passed 
through  Aylesbury,  and  picked  up  the  rhyme  from 
some  post-boy  or  other  local  authority  on  his  way, 
it  is  tolerably  certain  that  he  would  have  heard  it  in 
another  and  a  garbled  version  which  was  then  locally 
current;  and  it  was  in  this  garbled  version  that  the 
rhyme  first  found  its  way  into  a  printed  book.  The 
book  is  entitled  "  A  Tour  to  the  West  of  England  in 

1788.  By  the  Rev.  Stebbing  Shaw,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Queen's   College,   Cambridge,"   and   was  published   in 

1789.  Mr.  Shaw  started  for  the  West  of  England  by 
way  of  Uxbridge  and  Amersham,  and  must  have  been 
one  of  the  last  travellers  to  set  eyes  on  the  old  farmhouse 
which  until  1789  represented  the  ruins  of  Missenden 
Abbey.  Passing  the  village  of  Missenden,  he  proceeds 
thus: 

"  Abont  three  milpn  on  fhft  left  of  this,  we  bad  a  vipw  of  Great 
irampden.  the  sent,  of  the  Hampdens.  a  most  ancient  family,  by 
Bome  said  to  be  Saxon,  and  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  one. 
In  tbe  reign  of  Edward  TIT.  tbey  were  very  opnlent,  tbonfrb  their 
fortune  is  reported  then  to  have  received  a  flrreat  blow — For, 
'Trinpr.  Wing,  and  Trencro  did  go 
For  striking  the  Blsok  Prince  a  blow.' 
In  the  last  oentnry  the  family  made  a  very  eonspionons  figure 
whether  good  or  bad  I  leave  for  others  to  discuss." 
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Evidently  Mr.  Shaw,  who  seems  to  treat  the  rhyme 
as  generally  known  in  the  district,  heard  it  from  some 
one  on  the  spot;  but  either  he  failed  to  report  it 
accurately,  or  his  informant  had  dropped  something 
in  repeating  it.  There  is  nothing  in  these  two  lines 
to  connect  the  "  blow  "  with  the  name  of  Hampden. 
From  the  version  given  in  Lord  Nugent's  "  Memorials 
of  John  Hampden  "  it  appears  that  Mr.  Shaw's  version 
drops  the  greater  part  of  a  line.  Lord  Nugent's  version, 
which  seems  to  represent  accurately  the  stanza  in  its 
current  oral  form,  is  as  follows:  — 


tt  ri* 


TriDg,  WId^,  and  Ivingbo 

From  the  HampdeDS  did  go. 

For  striking  the  Black  Prince  a  blow." 

If  Scott,  therefore,  had  learned  the  rhyme  from  local 
tradition,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  would  have  reached 
him  in  this  altered  form.  But  while  Scott  was  yet  a 
young  man  the  rhvme  had  been  obtained  by  a  literary 
man  from  an  older  *^30urce,  and  printed  in  its  true  form : 
and  the  work  in  which  it  appeared  was  probably  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh,  where 
Scott  would  quickly  have  found  it  out.  The  book  is 
William  Seward's  "  Anecdotes  of  some  Distinguished 
Persons,"  a  collection  in  four  volumes  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1795,  and  passed  through  several  editions.  It 
contains  a  good  deal  of  information  about  Hampden 
and  the  civil  war.  Scott  might  also  have  seen  the 
rhyme  in  Lysons's  "  Britannia,"  the  Bucks  section  of 
which  was  published  about  1806.  Messrs.  Lysons  may 
have  copied  from  Seward,  or  each  may  independently 
of  the  other  have  obtained  the  rhyme  from  the  original 
source:  and  this  undoubtedly  was  a  volume  of  the 
Browne  Willis  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
The  earliest  authority  for  these  lines,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  is  the  return  made  by  John  Yate,  then  rector 
of  Great  Hampden,  to  Willis's  circular  of  interroga- 
tories, sent  round  by  him  to  the  clergy  of  the  county 
in  1712.*  In  answer  to  Willis's  question  whether  any 
ancient  traditions  are  preserved  in  his  parish,  Tate 
writes  as  follows:  — 

"There  is  an  antient  Tradition  of  King*  Edward  3d  and  his 
son  Edward  the  black  prince's  being  entertain'd  at  Hampden, 

»  Willis's  MSB.,  Vol.  L 
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Bat  the  prinoe  and  Uampdea  exeroiaing'  themaelres  in  feats  of 
Chivalry,  they  dilferd  ( sicj  and  grew  so  hot  that  Hampden  air  nek 
the  Prinoe  on  the  faoe,  whioh  made  the  King  and  prinoe  to  go 
away  in  great  irrath,  upon  whioh  oame  this  Kime : 
Tring,  NYing,  and  Ivingo  For  striking  of  a  blow. 

The  Hampden  did  forgo.  And  glad  he  oonld  'dcape  so." 

It  is  not  easy  to  settle  whicli  ought  to  be  read  as  the 
second  line  of  the  stanza^  and  which  as  the  third:  but 
probably  the  reading  column-wise,  and  not  cross-wise, 
was  intended,  though  Scott,  evidently  quoting  from 
memory,  wrote  it  the  contrary  way.  **  The  "  Hampden 
is,  of  course,  a  mistake,  and  the  true  reading  is  appar- 
ently "  These.'* 

Although  Tate  does  not  definitely  explain  the 
connection  between  the  rhyme  and  the  local  names 
mentioned  in  it,  some  such  explanation  as  that  given 
by  Seward  and  Lysons,  to  the  effect  that  the  King 
"'  seized  on  these  valuable  manors,"  then  belonging  to 
his  host,  in  retaliation  for  the  alleged  blow,  was  pro- 
bably in  his  mind.  Messrs.  Lysons  rather  mildly 
object  to  the  story  on  the  ground  that  none  of  these 
manors  ever  belonged  to  the  Hampden  family;  and 
criticism,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  hitherto  ventured 
beyond  this  negative  position.  When  we  come  to 
closer  quarters  with  facts,  and  enquire  to  whom,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  these  manors  really  belonged, 
the  answer  is  as  conclusive  as  it  is  surprising.  All 
three  were  then  and  long  afterwards  held  in  mortmain 
by  ecclesiastical  corporations!  Tring  belonged  to  the 
abbey  of  Faversham;  the  right  of  free  warren,  more- 
over, was  vested  by  special  grant  in  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  might  probably  have  done  worse 
than  resort  hither,  now  Ana  then,  for  a  day's  rabbit- 
coursing.  Wing  belonged  to  the  Benedictine  abbey  of 
St.  Nicolas  at  Angers.  Ivinghoe,  like  West  Wycombe, 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  Saxon  endowment  of  the 
see  of  Winchester.  The  facts  relating  to  Wing  and 
Ivinghoe  were  perfectly  well-known  to  Messrs.  Lysons, 
and  it  is  odd  that  they  should  keep  them  in  the  back- 
ground. Perhaps  they  had  a  liking  for  the  rhyme, 
and  shrank  from  seeing  it  deprived,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  then  explained,  of  every  vestige  of  credi- 
bility. It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  them  that 
this  explanation    might  be  a  false    one,    though  the 
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rhyme  itself  might  be  perfectly  genuine,  and  have 
been  misinterpreted  by  some  one  stranee  to  the  dis- 
trict, and  ignorant  of  the  history  of  tne  manors  in 
question. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  story  of  the  king  and  prince  is 
a  foolish  fiction  invented  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
a  rhyme  which  survived  in  Yate's  generation,  while  its 
meaning  had  been  lost.  Yate  had  in  1712  been  rector 
of  Hampden  more  than  48  years,  having  been  inducted 
in  1663  in  the  place  of  an  ejected  Nonconformist. 
Coming  early  in  life  as  a  stranger  among  country  folk 
strongly  imbued  with  Commonwealth  principles,  he 
probably  heard  the  rhyme  from  the  parish  clerk  or 
some  other  parishioner.  Possibly  it  was  he  who  first 
connected  it  with  the  king  and  prince.  He  does  not 
describe  it  as  an  ancient  rhyme.  "  Upon  which  came 
this  Rime "  is  consistent  with  the  possibility  of  its 
being,  for  all  he  knew,  of  comparatively  recent  origin ; 
and  the  suggestion  that  in  fact  it  was  so  is  confirmed 
by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  course  of  the  77  years 
between  1712  and  1788  oral  tradition  so  mangled  it  as 
to  destroy  almost  every  trace  of  the  original  metre. 
No  one  would  suppose,  from  Lord  Nugent's  version, 
that  "  Tring,  Wing,  and  Ivinghoe  "  was  once  an  iambic 
stanza.  Yate's  return  evidently  gives  the  rhyme  very 
nearly  in  its  original  form ;  and  this,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  textual  corruption  which  so  quickly 
supervened,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  written 
not  very  long  before  Yate's  own  time. 

It  is  possible  that  Yate  is  right  in  the  first  statement 
in  his  return — that  thefe  existed  in  his  time  an  ancient 
tradition  of  King  Edward  and  his  son  the  Black  Prince 
being  entertained  at  Hampden.  According  to  tradition, 
it  was  a  common  thing  for  English  sovereigns  to  be 
entertained  at  Hampden:  and  it  was  inevitable  that 
Edward  III.  should  be  in  the  list,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  was  father  of  the  Black  Prince,  who 
was  believed,  and  is  to  this  day  believed,  to  have  had 
a  '*  palace  "  hard  by  at  Prince's  Risborough.  This 
fiction  is  probably  a  very  old  one,  and  it  appears  in 
the  return  made  to  Willis's  circular  by  Nathaniel 
Anderson,  the  vicar,  who  writes  as  follows:  — 

"  So  called  from  the  Blaok  PriDc  (sic)  who  in  former  days 
lived  and  resided  here.    He  had  a  palace  near  the  church,  which 
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is  now  totally  demoUished,  and  nothing  but  corn  and  gran  grows 
where  this  famous  palace  one  (sic)  stood." 

The  Black  Prince  probably  never  heard  of  Prince's 
Risborough,  or  of  Hampden,  in  his  life.  ''Great" 
Risborough,  as  it  was  once  called,  was  an  obscure 
fraction  of  the  extensive  crown  estates  assigned  to  the 
Earldom  of  Cornwall,  and  granted  by  £dwai*d  III.  in 
the  first  place  to  his  brother  John  of  Eltham,  and  after 
his  deatn  to  his  own  youthful  son,  already  created 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester.*  Considering 
that  these  estates  included  the  Castles  and  Honours  of 
Berkhampstead  and  Wallingford,  it  is  extremely  im- 
probable that  the  Black  Prince,  who  had  a  strong 
predilection  for  Berkhampstead  and  Ashridge,  would 
ever  have  "  resided,"  much  less  erected  a  "  palace,"  on 
a  manor  the  poverty  of  which  was  specially  pleaded  as 
a  sufficient  excuse  ior  the  small  returns  yielaed  by  it. 
But  Willis's  clerical  correspondents  are  prone  to  infer 
a  palace  from  an  old  moat  wherever  they  have  a  chance. 
The  vicar  of  Dinton  writes  thus  about  M oreton,  an  out- 
lying half-hide  of  land  belonging  to  the  manor  of  West 
Wycombe,  though  in  Dinton  parish  and  close  to  Dinton 
Tillage : 

**  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  had 
formerly  a  Palace  at  Moreton  in  a  certain  ground  now  called 
the  Grove,  where  they  did  sometimes  reside;  which  I  take  to 
be  very  probable." 

Very  probable  indeed !  The  evidence  consists  in  the 
fact  that  there  were  some  old  foundations  and  ditches 
hereabouts.  Still,  the  returns  made  by  Willis's  corres- 
pondents are  very  interesting.  Occasionally  they  show 
gleams  of  robust  sense,  and  even  a  touch  of  humour. 
Crofts,  the  vicar  of  Winslow,  after  quoting  a  well- 
known  inscription  which  according  to  the  tradition  of 
his  time  was  once  on  the  wall  of  Sir  John  Shorne's  well 
at  North  Marston,  makes  these  caustic  remarks  on  the 
virtues  of  the  water : 

"  Perhaps  he  bailt  this  well,  or  blesst  it.  Good  water  is  scarce 
there.  This,  not  excellent,  passes  there;  it  retains  to  this  day 
an  excellent  virtue  to  wash  dishes,  boile  the  pot,  and  is  a  comfort- 
able cordiall  in  a  sammer  day  to  a  thirsty  cow." 


*  In  John  of  Eltham's  time  it  was  called  "  Earl's  "  Bisboroagh 
and  this  title  oontinned  in  use  daring  the  Black  Prince's  minority. 
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Having  established  the  Black  Prince  in  his  "  palace  " 
at  Bisborough,  it  was  natural  enough  for  tradition 
to  represent  him  as  visiting  the  neighbouring  gentry; 
and  when  the  real  meaning  of  "  Tring,  Wing,  and 
Ivinghoe  "  had  been  forgotten  it  was  natural  to  connect 
the  stanza  with  such  a  visit,  and  to  explain  the  "  blow  " 
in  some  way  as  an  incident  belonging  to  it. 

II. 

Setting  aside,  for  the  moment,  the  question  of  the 

meaning  and  application  of  the  stanza,  and  regarding 

it  merely  as  a  metrical  composition,  the  first  thing  that 

strikes  one  is  that  it  is  not  a  piece  of  rude  folk-lore. 

Nor  is  it  the  production  of  some  unskilled  parochial 

rhymer.     It  is  of  a  different  class  to  such  stufE  as  the 

Bledlow  rhyme — 

They  that  live  and  do  abide, 

Shall  see  Bledlow  Churoh  fall  into  the  Lyde. 

It  is  the  work  of  one  who  was  a  poet  by  profession ; 
who  was  not  merely  in  the  habit  of  putting  pen  to 
paper,  but  was  master  of  an  easy  and  vigorous  style. 
If  this  is  conceded,  the  presumption  follows  that  the 
stanza  forms  part  of  a  poem  or  ballad  of  some  con- 
siderable length,  of  which  neither  the  beginning  nor 
the  end  are  before  us.  Its  diction  is  obviously  post- 
Shaksperian ;  and  there  is  a  passage  in  the  '*  Tempest " 
(Act  III.,  Scene  3)  where  two  of  the  words  are  employed 
in  a  way  which  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  true  meaning. 

Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolved  to  effect. 

The  coincidence  suggests  that  the  author  of  the  stanza 
may  have  had  this  passage  in  his  mind.  To  '^  forego  " 
a  thing  means  to  desist  from  an  attempt  to  attain  or  get 
possession  of  it.  To  forego  a  thing,  in  this  sense,  ^' for 
one  repulse,"  or  as  the  stanza  has  it,  ''  for  striking  oi 
a  blow  (that  is,  of  one  blow,  as  in  the  common  expres- 
sion ''  at  a  blow,")  shows,  to  say  the  least,  faint-hearted- 
ness  ;  and  when  it  is  added  that  the  agent  in  the  matter, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  "  glad  he  could  'scape 
so,"  faint-heartedness  becomes  positive  cowardice.  On 
the  face  of  it,  the  purpose  of  the  stanza  is  to  impute 
these  qualities  to  a  Hampden,  who,  if  I  am  right  in 
assigning  it  to  the  post-Shaksperian  age,  can  be  no 
other  than  the  celebrated  John   Hampden,   in  conse- 
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quence  of  a  failure  to  get  possession  of  the  three  villages 
mentioned  in   it,  all  of  which  at  a  certain   conjunc- 
ture early  in  the  great  civil  war  were  positions  which, 
might  have  been  made  important  military  posts;   and 
it  is  easy  to  identify  the  occasion  on  which  an  attack 
on  each  of  these  places  by  the  Parliamentary  force  in 
Buckinghamshire  might  have  been  anticipated  by  those 
who  were  watching  events  from  a  distance.      All   of 
them  were  in  the  hands  of  persons  whose  attachment 
to  the  king's  cause  was  either  notorious,  as  in  the  case 
of  Wing  and  Ivinghoe,  or  presumable,  as  in  that  of 
Tring,  which  was  a  Crown  manor  occupied  by  a  farmer. 
The  great  mansion  of  Wing  was  the  principal  seat  of 
the  royalist  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Newbury  in  1643.     Ivinghoe,  where  the  old  manor 
house  (Burystead)  still  existed,  belonged  to  the  Earl  of 
Bridgwater,  a  nobleman  advanced  in  years  who  excused 
himself  on  that  ground  from  attendance  in  Parliament. 
He  took  no  active  part  in  the  war ;   but  as  his  epitaph 
(at  Little  Gaddesden)  describes  him  as  "  a  loyal  subject 
to  his  sovereign  in  those  worst  of  times  when  it  was 
accounted  treason  not  to  be  a  traitor,"  it  would  seem 
that  his  sjTnpathies  were  with  the  Crown.     I  find  it 
stated  in  a  lecture  recently  delivered  at  Great  Berk- 
hampstead,  and  reported  in  the  "  Bucks  Herald,"  that 
he   was   "  nominallv   a   Parliamentarian."      Evidentlvi 
however,  he  had  not  declared  himself  so:  and  the  sug- 
gestion is  not  altogether  consistent  with  the  fact  cited 
by  the  lecturer  that  on  a  certain  Saturday  early  in  the 
troubles  "  Captain  Washington,  Captain  Kenisey,  and 
Captain  Burr,  with  their  soldiers,  entered  into  the  park 
and  house  at  Ashridge,   detained  the   Earl's   servants 
as  prisoners,  beat  down  the  ceilings,  broke  open  and 
hewed  down  all  the  doors  of  his  house,  searched  all  the 
evidences,  rooms,  studies,  and  closets,  took  away  plate, 
arms,   etc.,   and   destroyed   his   deer,   taking  away  44 
horses."     Later  in  the  lecture  the  old  earl  is  confused 
with  his  son,  notorious  in  the  following  reign  for  his 
persecution  of  Nonconformists  and  Quakers,  including 
William  Penn.     Ivinghoe,  then,  being  a  natural  outpost 
to  Ashridge,  it  was  likely  that  this  place,  like  Wing 
and  Tring,  might  be  occupied  in  force  and  held  for  the 
Crown.     As  it  happened,  no  such  occupation  took  place 
in  the  case  of  any  of  them,  and  it  was  therefore  never 
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necessary  to  attack  them.  The  most  important  of  the 
three,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  was  Wing,  which 
commanded  the  direct  road  between  Aylesbury  and  the 
Watling  Street.  On  November  30,  lti42,  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon's  house  at  Wing  was  searched,  pursuant  to 
an  order  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  Safety, 
without  resistance,  and  some  important  documents,  one 
of  which  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Seward's  second 
volume,  were  taken.  The  idea  that  Wing,  with  the  other 
places,  might  be  fortified  and  require  to  be  attacked  in 
force  by  the  Parliamentarians,  clearly  belongs  to  the 
time  before  this  took  place,  and  probablv  arose  about 
a  month  earlier,  whe/the  king's^forces  Vere  making 
a  forward  movement  from  Oxford  in  the  direction  of 
London.  At  this  time  it  seemed  necessary  to  concen- 
trate the  Buckinghamshire  force  at  some  place  in  the 
Chiltern  Hills.  Jrym,  in  a  letter  dated  from  Brill  on 
October  18,  suggests  that  thev  should  be  removed  to 
Wycombe.  It  was,  however,  decided  to  concentrate  at 
St.  Albans ;  and  Essex,  in  a  letter  dated  from  Woburn 
on  November  4,  directs  this  to  be  done  on  the  following 
day — on  November  5,  1642.  On  that  day,  then,  the 
Buckinghamshire  force  was  under  orders  to  march  to 
St.  Albans.  Obviously  if  Tring,  Wing,  and  Ivinghoe 
had  been  fortified  and  held  for  the  Crown  this  movement 
could  not  have  been  executed.  For  Tring  commanded 
the  road  by  way  of  Berkhampstead  and  Boxmoor,  which 
would  naturally  be  taken  by  men  quartered  at  Ayles- 
bury and  southward  of  that  town ;  Wing  commanded 
the  road  bv  wav  of  Dunstable,  which  would  be  the  route 
taken  by  the  force  in  the  north-west  of  the  county; 
while  Ivinghoe  commanded  a  route  intermediate  between 
the  two,  and  from  its  position  on  the  Icknield  Street  its 
occupation  was  desirable  in  order  to  secure  communica- 
tion between  them. 

This  being  the  situation,  it  looks  as  if  the  stanza  were 
a  fragment  of  a  contemporary  royalist  ballad,  in  which 
a  result  unfavourable  to  the  success  of  the  contemplated 
movements  is  anticipated.  Tring,  Wing,  and  Ivinghoe, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  held  by  the  royalists  in  force,  and 
Hampden  must  dislodge  them  if  the  roads  to  St.  Albans 
are  to  be  opened.  He  is  effectually  deterred  by  some 
signal  repulse,  and  barely  makes  his  escape.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  actually  happened,  because  no  attempt  was 
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made  to  hold  the  places  in  question.  Yet  it  is  worth 
notioe  that  shortly  afterwards  an  important  position 
between  Oxford  and  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  was  actually 
fortified  and  held  for  the  King,  that  a  force  which  in- 
cluded Hampden's  regiment,  or  some  part  of  it,  made 
a  determined  attack  on  this  post,  and  that  this  force 
sustained  an  effectual  repulse.  This  position  was  the 
almost  inaccessible  eminence  of  Brill.  Hampden,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  present  in  person :  but  Brill 
might  certainly  in  the  circumstances  be  pointed  to  as  a 
place  which  **  Hampden  did  forego,"  and,  as  only  a 
single  attempt  was  made  to  capture  it,  it  would  not  be 
utterly  false  to  say  that  he  did  so  "  for  striking  of  a 
blow  '^  (i.e.,  a  single  blow).  A  reckless  calumniator 
might  be  expected  to  follow  this  up  by  the  sneering 
remark  that  he  was  ''  glad  he  could  'scape  so."  It  is 
curious  that  this  incident  realises,  though  at  some  little 
distance,  in  the  same  part  of  the  county,  the  forecast 
which  the  writer  of  the  ballad  uttered  in  reference  to 
Tring,  Wing,  and  Ivinghoe. 

Who  was  the  writer  of  the  ballad  ?  I  am  inclined  to 
attribute  it  to  John  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Denham,  a 
writer  who  occupies  an  established  position  on  the  roll 
of  English  poets,  rather  by  reason  of  his  eloquent  and 
stately  poem  entitled  "  Cooper's  Hill,"  than  of  the  gross 
ribaldry  which  disgraced  his  pen  in  his  latter  years. 
Denham  was  connected  in  more  than  one  way  with 
the  county  of  Buckingham.  His  father.  Sir  John 
Denham,  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  one  of  the 
judges  who  sat  on  Hampden's  shipmoney  case,  had 
been  sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire  (but  not,  as  is  stated 
in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  of  Bed- 
fordshire also)  in  the  19th  year  of  James  I.,  and  must 
therefore,  I  suppose,  have  owned  property  in  the  county. 
I  cannot  find  that  he  was  connected  with  the  familv 
of  Dynham  or  Denham  who  in  the  previous  century 
lived  at  Eythrope,  or  with  the  contemporary  Dynhams 
of  Boarstall,  although  in  a  document  cited  by  Lipscomb 
(vol.  II.,  p.  332)  the  younger  Denham  is  described  as 
*'  Sir  John  Denham  of  Boarstall."  This  must  surely 
have  been  a  clerical  error.  Baron  Denham  is  described 
as  a  native  of  London,  and  was  probably  of  a  citizen 
family.  The  younger  Denham  told  Aubrey  that  his 
family  was  "  originally  Western,"  meaning,  I  suppose, 
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from  some  western  county  such  as  Devon  or  Somerset. 
His  main  connexion  with  Buckinghamshire  was  that  he 
had  married  a  lady  named  Cotton,  who  was  the  heiress 
of  Horsenden,  and  he  is  stated  by  some  authorities 
to  have  "  fortified  Horsenden  House  for  the  King.'* 
Possibly  he  may  have  intended  to  do  so,  and  gone  so 
far  as  to  talk  about  it:  but  the  project  remained  as 
much  in  the  air  as  the  suggested  royalist  occupation  of 
Tring,  Wing,  and  Ivinghoe.  He  had  already  failed  to 
hold  Farnham  Castle,  and  at  the  time  of  the  occurrences 
here  mentioned  was  safely  ensconced  behind  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Oxford,  from  whence  he  did  what  service  lay 
in  his  power  by  bombarding  the  Parliamentary  party 
with  harmless  pasquinades.  More  than  one  of  these 
were  aimed  specially  at  John  Hampden,  the  most  con- 
spicuous leader  of  the  party.  Two  such  poems  are 
printed  in  his  collected  works;*  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  may  have  been  the  author  of  others. 
Hampden,  however,  is  not  likely  to  have  been  the  only 
personage  at  which  such  a  pasquinade  as  that  here  sug- 
gested was  aimed.  Probably  in  other  stanzas,  now  lost, 
those  who  were  high  in  command,  as  well  as  Hampden's 
colleagues,  Bulstrode,  Grenville,  Goodwin,  and  others, 
came  in  each  for  a  share  of  Denham's  mendacious  abuse. 
Another  piece  of  evidence  points  to  Denham  as  the 
author  of  "  Tring,  Wing,  and  ivinghoe."  The  measure 
in  which  the  stanza  is  written  is  a  peculiar  one.  It 
has  four  lines  of  six  syllables,  all  rhyming  to  a  single 
sound.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  other  examples  of  this 
peculiar  combination  of  measure  and  rhyme;  and  the 
only  other  instance  of  it  which  I  have  succeeded  in 
finding  is  a  satirical  ballad  acknowledged  by  Denham 
and  printed  in  his  collected  works.t 

E.  J.  P. 


*  "  A.  Speeob  against  Peace  at  the  Close  Committee  :  "  "  To 
the  Five  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Hamble 
Petition  of  the  P^ets." 

t "  On  My  Lord  Crofts'  and  My  Journey  into  Poland  from 
whence  We  brought  10,0001.  for  his  Majesty  by  the  Decimation 
of  his  Scottish  subjects  there." 


MONUMENTAL  BRASSES  FORMEBLY  IN 
GREAT  MARLOW  CHURCH. 

By  Mill  Stephenson,  B.A.,  F.S.A, 

In  response  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks'  request  to  supply  an 
omission  in  his  paper  on  '^  The  Intra-mural  Monuments 
and  other  Inscriptions  of  Great  Marlow  Church  "  <1),  it 
gives  me  much  pleasure  to  contribute  the  following 
notes  on  the  brasses  formerly  in  this  church. 

The  shameful  neglect  which,  when  the  church  was 
pulled  down  in  1832,  allowed  the  workmen  to  sell  the 
brasses  for  old  metal,  hc^  deprived  Great  Marlow  of 
three  of  the  most  interesting  examples  in  the  County, 
one  of  which  was  also  unique,  no  similar  brass  or  case- 
ment having  been  noticed  elsewhere.  Fortunately,  as 
Mr.  Cocks  remarks  in  his  paper,  impressions  of  two  of 
the  finest  of  the  brasses  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  whilst  in  the  great  collection  of  rubbings 
given  by  the  late  Sir  A.  WoUaston  Franks  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  are  not  only  rubbings  of  these 
two,  but  of  a  third  fine  brass  and  of  some  less  important 
inscriptions  and  fragments.  From  these  impressions 
and  rubbings  the  following  descriptions  have  been 
taken  and  the  accompanying  illustrations  prepared. 
The  writer  desires  to  express  his  gratitude  to  Messrs. 
A.  H.  Cocks,  M.A.,  G.  E.  Fox,  F.S.A.,  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope,  M.A.,  and  J.  Challenor  Smith,  F.S.A.,  for  the 
kind  and  ever-ready  assistance  rendered  to  him  in  the 
preparation  of  these  notes. 

I. 

The  Children  of  Sir  John  and  Dame  Joan  Salesbtjrt, 

1388. 

The  total  loss  of  this  interesting  and  unique  memorial 
is  greatly  to  be  deplored.     Langley  (2)  states  the  stone 

(1).  Records  of  Buckinghamshire,  7ol.  VIIT.,  pp.  162-203. 

(2).  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Hundred  of  Jjesborough,  by 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Langley,  Loud.,  1797,  p.  133. 
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to  have  been  in  the  chancel,  but  gi^es  a  poor  and 
inaccurate  account  of  the  brass.  The  composition, 
which  measured  6  feet  2  inches  by  2  feet  8  inches, 
originally  consisted  of  a  large  figure  of  Our  Lord  rising 
from  His  Tomb,  with  the  figures  of  angels  at  the  sides. 
This  filled  the  upper  half  of  the  stone.  In  the  lower 
half  were  the  kneeling  figures  of  the  four  sons  of  Sir 
John  Salesbury,  each  with  a  scroll  from  his  hands,  and 
below  the  eldest  boy  a  small  shield  of  arms.  The  whole 
was  enclosed  by  a  marginal  inscription  with  the  symbols 
of  the  four  Evangelists  at  the  corners. 

The  impressions  and  rubbings  preserve .  everything 
with  the  exception  of  the  tomb  and  figure  of  Our  Lord, 
and  three  of  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists.  The 
various  pieces  may  now  be  considered  in  detail. 

The  casement  or  indent  for  the  tomb  and  figure  of 
Our  Lord  is  clearly  shown  on  one  of  the  rubbings  in 
the  collection  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  From  this 
it  appears  the  tomb  was  an  oblong,  about  24  by  12 
inches,  from  which  Our  Lord  was  probably  represented 
as  stepping.  His  figure,  the  upper  part  being  about 
18  incnes  in  height,  has  the  head  nimbed,  and  carries 
a  banner  in  the  left  hand.  On  each  side  of  Our  Lord 
is  the  figure  of  an  angel  vested  in  an  albe,  one  hand 
pointing  to  the  children  below  and  the  other  holding 
a  scroll,  that  on  the  right-hand  side  reading 

Cmttd  s(mt  quatuor  ts(tt 

(Comites  sint  quatuor  isti)  ; 
and  that  on  the  left 

(Surgentis  Christi). 

The  four  sons,  William,  John,  Louis,  and  John,  are 
represented ,  kneeling,  with  faces  upturned  and  hands 
raised  in  prayer,  the  prayers  being  on  scrolls  which 
they  hold  in  their  fingers.  The  figures  vary  in  size, 
the  two  on  the  left  hand  being  respectively  lb\  and 
\'ll\  inches  in  height,  and  the  two  on  the  right  16  and 
14  inches.     All  are  dressed  alike  in  loose  tunics  with 
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close-fitting  sleeves,  and  have  long,  curly  hair.  The 
scrolls  respectively  read,  beginning  at  the  left  hand: 

^urg'e  fat  v^t  tibi  m'i  optt  lapts(  tdte^ 

(Surgere  fac  Christe  tibi  quos  operit  lapis  iste.) 

©  birtur  mortisf  nri  misftrer'  toftortisf* 

(0  victor  mortis  nostri  miserere  cohortis.) 

®m  s(urgid  ht'  pM  nof»s(  mtderere^ 

(Qui  surgis  vere  parcens  nobis  miserere.) 

®ui  dupas(  mortem  fac  ni)s(  t^  s(catit'  fortes!. 

(Qui  superas  mortes  fac  nos  tibi  scandere  fortes.) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  these  scrolls  refer  to  the 
Besurrection,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
plate  above,  even  if  no  other  record  remained.  These 
children,  as  the  inscription  quaintly  records,  died  in 
the  months  of  September  ,and  October  in  the  years 
1383  and  1388.  The  largest  figure,  under  which  is  the 
shield  bearing  the  Salesbury  arras,  fAz.)  billety  and  a 
griffin  segreant  (or),  with  a  label  of  three  points  .  . ., 
is  undoubtedlv  the  eldest  son  William,  and  the  small 
figure  on  the  left  may  be  the  first  John,  whilst  the 
other  two  are  probably  Louis  and  the  second  John. 

The  marginal  inscription,  originally  with  the  symbols 
of  the  Evangelists  at  the  corners,  but  only  that  of  St. 
Matthew  remaining,  reads  thus : 

«  Wt  tarmt  ^lU?  9ol^  2:otiob)tc*  |  %ti^ 
ftitt  legt't?  Bm  %tfy{i  ^alesftiurp  tntlttts;  l^gi'd 
9&m  sitrnti  I  Bite  Solit  Stports!  prelitctt  ^ol^T^ 
qui  Dbieriit  aimisf  lim  iH«""  €€€'^  ilinrpiu" 
)  btit^  men£(tbus(  ^tptetnf)*  |  <!^cto5  quor' 
aiati)  Wj^ititV  treust  anwn 

In  addition  to  the  curious  method  of  expressing  the 
date  of  death,  this  inscription  contains  the  xinusual 
phrases  of  "  filii  legitimi '  and  "  miles  regis."  The 
attainder  of  the  father  explains  the  former,  and  in  the 


o 


gwOttti     'jop^    Qirt    iHIWBt      flnnfti 
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filMliJWLiQal   ^floiTflB^L    wim 


WILLIAM,    JOHN,    LOUI8,    AND    JOHN.    60N8    OF    SIR    JOHN    AND 
DAME    JOAN    8ALE8BURY.    1383    AND    1388. 

FORMERLY    AT    GREAT    MARLOW,     BUCKINQHAM8HIRE. 

About  one'tenth  full  site. 
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Patent  Bolls,  Ac,  Sir  John  is  constftntly  referred  tc, 
first  as  the  King's  Esquire  and  subsequently  as  the 
King's  Knight.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the 
right-hand  strip  of  the  inscription  faces  outwards, 
rather  suggestive  that  at  some  time  or  other  the  slab 
may  have  been  against  a  south  wall,  possibly  on  a 
high  tomb,  and  the  strip  was  turned  outwards  for 
convenience  of  reading. 

The  most  perfect  rubbing  extant  is  one  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  taken  jin  1804,  and 
from  which  the  accompanying  illustration  (1)  has  been 
prepared  from  drawings  and  tracings  made  by  Mr.  G. 
E.  Fox,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A., 
to  whom  the  writer  desires  to  express  his  obligations. 
The  Society  has  a  second  rubbing,  but  imperfect  and 
undated.  There  is  an  impression,  also  imperfect,  in 
the  Craven  Ord  collection  in  the  British  Museum  (Add* 
MS.  32,  478,  fol.  17). 

Sir  John  Salesbury  was  in  high  favour  with  King 
Richard  II.,  and  some  interesting  details  of  his  career 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  public  records.  His  connexion 
with  Marlow  appears  to  have  commenced  in  1376,  when 
Edward  III.  granted  to  him  by  letters  patent  the  custody 
of  the  manor  of  Great  Marlow  during  the  minority  of 
the  son  and  heir  of  Edward,  Lord  Despencer,  at  a  rent 
of  £57  178.  yearly.(2)  In  1378  (1  Ric.  II.)  this  grant 
was  confirmed,  he  being  termed  "  esquire  of  the  late 
King."  (3)  In  several  grants  and  licence^  issued  between 
1381  and  1384  he  is  styled  "King's  esquire  "  (*),  and 
in  1385  "  usher  of  the  chamber."(5)  On  Sept.  10,  1385, 
he  had  a  grant  for  life,  in  which  he  is  styled  "  usher 
of  the  chamber,"  of  £40  vearlv  from  the  issues  of  the 
manor  of  Bensingon,  &c.  (^)  This,  however,  was  vacated 
by  surrender  and  cancelled  because  on  Oct.  31  the 
King  granted  to  him  for  life,  from  the  date  of  the 

<!)•  The  brass  has  been  fignrpd  in  the  Portfolio  of  the 
Monumental  Brass  Society^  pt.  YII.,  pi.  2,  hnt  imperfectly,  a 
missiog  sheet  of  the  mhhing  havinpr  been  fonnd  sinoe  this 
illQRtratioii  was  preparf^d  and  puhlinhed. 

^2).  Ahhreratio  Rotulorum   Orxgtnalium,  Vol.  IT.,  p.  342. 

(3)  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  Record  Office  Series,  Richard  II.,. 
1377-81.  p.  242. 

(4).  Ibid.,  p.  603,  and  1381.85.,  pp.  91,  178,  400 

(&).  Ibid.,  1381.a5,  pp.  617.  575. 

(6).  Ibid,,  1385-89,  p.  15. 
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King's  mother's  death,  the  manor  of  Bensington,  and 
the  hundred  of  Bensington,  Warburgh,  and  Shiling* 
ford,  parcel  of  the  honor  of  Wallingford,  in  the  county 
of  Oxford,  to  the  yearly  value  of  £40,  he  accounting 
for  any  surplus  value  to  the  King's  ministers  of  that 
honor;  of  the  said  manor  and  that  of  Nettlebed  with 
the  courts  and  liberties  thereof,  and  the  said  hundred 
without  rendering  aught  therefor;  in  consideration  of 
his  having  taken  the  order  of  Knighthood  when  the 
King  first  displayed  his  standard  and  to  aid  him  to 
support  his  rank.(i)  In  1386  there  was  a  further  con- 
firmation with  the  assent  of  the  Council  of  the  manor 
of  Great  Marlow  with  the  addition  of  the  advowson 
thereof.(2) 

This  is  the  last  recorded  grant,  for  in  this  year  tL? 
commission  of  regency  was  appointed  for  the  term  of 
one  year  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of  G-loucester, 
and  \he  King  was  powerless.  In  the  following  year 
the  King  consulted  the  judges  upon  the  legality  of 
the  commission,  and  they  declared  that  Parliament 
might  not  put  the  King  in  tutelage.  Richard  prepared 
to  prevent  Dy  force  the  renewal  of  the  commission,  but 
was  opposed  and  defeated  by  Qloucester  and  others, 
who,  in  the  Parliament  of  1388,  sometimes  called  the 
"  Wonderful  "  and  sometimes  the  "  Merciless  "  Parlia- 
ment, impeached  the  King's  principal  adherents. 
Amongst  others  Sir  Simon  Burley,  Sir  John  Beauchamp 
of  Holt,  Sir  John  Salesbury,  and  Sir  James  Berners 
were  impeached  in  sixteen  articles  as  traitors  and 
enemies  of  the  kingdom.  They  were  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  be  drawn  and  hanged,  their  lands,  tene- 
ments, Ac,  to  be  forfeited  to  the  King.(8)  Sir  Simon 
Burley  and  Sir  John  Beauchamp  were  beheaded.  Sir 
John  Salesbury  and  Sir  James  Berners  were  hanged, 
as  is  thus  recorded  by  the  chronicler  Walsingham : 
*'  Johannes  Salesbury  et  Jacobus  Berneys,  ambo  milites, 
ambo  juvenes,  sed  ambo  prodiiores,  tracti  sunt,  parlia- 
menti  judicio,  et  suspensi."  (*)     In  the  following  year 

(i>.  Calendar  of  Patent  Bolls,  Record  Office  Series,  Ricbard  II., 
1385-89,  p.  41. 

(2).  Ibid.,  p.  126. 

(3).  Rolls  of  Parliament  (1388.  11  Rio.  II.).  Vol.  III.,  p.  241. 

(*)•  Walsinghana^s  Historia  Anglicana,  Vol.  II.,  p.  174.     Rolls 
Series  Chronicles  and  Memorials. 
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the  King  granted  to  Xicholas  Salesbuiy,  clerk,  in  fee, 
the  manors,  lands,  and  tenements  in  Bucks,  and  Berks, 
which  were  held  of  Sir  John  Salesbury,  Knight,  (i) 
Finally,  in  22  Ric.  II.,  there  is  a  proclamation  revoking 
judgment  against  John  de  Salesbury  and  others.  (2) 

The  maiden  name  of  Sir  John  Salesbury's  wife  is 
unknown,  but  to  her  pietj'  and  maternal  aifection  we 
are  doubtless  indebted  for  the  curious  brass. 

II. 
John  Warner,  rector,  1421. 

A  fine  figure  of  a  priest,  33  inches  in  height,  in  mass 
vestments,  viz.,  cassock,  the  sleeves  of  which  just  appear 
at  the  wrists,  albe,  stole,  plain  chasuble,  maniple  and 
an^ice.  The  apparels  of  the  amice  and  albe  are 
ornamented  with  large,  bold  flowers,  and  the  maniple 
and  stole  with  dots  enclosed  in  circles.  An  excellent 
example  of  the  best  period  of  brass  engraving,  the 
vestments  hanging  gracefully  and  shading  being  but 
little  employed.  A  ver^^  similar  figure,  possibly  from 
the  same  workshop,  occurs  at  Great  Bromley,  Essex, 
to  William  Byschopton,  rector,  who  died  in  1432.  (3) 

The  marginal  inscription  is  unfortunately  imperfect, 
three  strips  alone  remaining.     These  read  as  follows:  — 

.....  pnmo  trts(ces(fi!tt  btta  Solmts; 
asflamtr  SRerturisf  merl  .  .  .  ♦  -  sfanctia 
s^ttfirantit  dBnoh  aibi  pre^tare  tiigmnd 
xpt  creator*  ^lasfmatis!  tiva  ftommiss  ettmuss 
fifamtiffcator. 

Langley,  p.  134,  gives  the  word  "  Merlawe "  as 
complete. 

The  illustration  (*)  is  taken  from  the  impression  in 
the  Craven  Ord  collection  in  the  British  Museum  (Add. 


(1).  Cal.  Rot.  Pat.,  p.  219. 

(2).  Itolls  of  Parliament  (1399,  22  Rio.  II.),  Vol.  III.,  p.  411. 
(3).  EDgraved  in  the   Rev.  0.  Bouteirs    Series  of  Monumental 
Brasses  (t?fo  plates),  and  in  the  Esstz  Review,  Vol.  V.,  p.  214. 

(^)'  Originally  published  in    the   Portfolio   of  the   Monumental 
Brass  Society,  Part  IX.,  pi.  3. 
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MS.  32,  478,  fol.  32),  the  only  one  which  preserves  the 
inscription.  In  the  collection  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries are  two  rubbings  of  the  figures,  one  taken  in 
1804  ;  the  other  undated,  but  no  copy  of  the  inscription. 
John  Warner  was  apparently  appointed  rector  on  the 
resignation  of  Nicholas  Salesbury,  and,  dying  in  1421, 
was  succeeded  by  John  Cambus  on  April  4  in  that  year. 

III. 
Two  Priests,  c.  1430^-40. 

Effigies  of  two  priests  in  mass  vestments,  each  18 
inches  in  height.  Scrolls  from  mouths  and  foot  in- 
scription lost.  Both  are  vested  alike  in  cassock,  albe, 
stole,  plain  chasuble,  maniple,  and  amice,  a  «light 
variation  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  apparels  being 
the  only  difference.  Langley,  p.  134,  notes  the  figures 
as  then   in  the  chancel,  and  says :    "  From  the  right 

proceeds  this  label :—  Ctelii)    quoti    reliemptor 
meusf  bifait ;  from  the  left,  Crelm  bitifre  bona 

tlOtntnt  f      and     formerly     this     broken     inscription  : 

(J^ratt    ♦♦♦♦♦!«  Dlim  rtrtorisf  ftuiusf 

tttUait  (t  tiotnmt  Slol!)amttfi( tie 

Sufi(tlel!)am  qui  obttt  riut  jTeb 

♦    .......♦.  quorum  antmabud 


Probably  John  Campus,  who  died  in  1438,  and  had 
a  relation  a  monk  of  Bisham." 

There  are  two  rubbings  of  the  figures  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  one  dated  1804,  the 
other  undated.  From  these  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Praetorius, 
F.S.A.  There  is  no  rubbing  in  the  British  Museum 
collection.  One  of  the  figures  may  possibly  represent 
John  Cambus,  who  was  instituted  rector  of  Great 
Marlow  in  1421,  and  died  in  1438.  The  other  may 
have  represented  his  brother  or  some  other  relative 
who  was  vicar  of  Bisham,  but  not,  as  Langley  suggests, 
a  "  monk "  of  that  house.  Pairs  of  priests  are  very 
unusual,  one  example,  two  brothers  in  mass  vestments. 


TWO    PRIESTS,    C.    1430-40. 
FORMERLY    AT    OREAT    MARLOW,    BUCKMOHAMSHIRE. 

Mout  oiu.fiflh  fall  nze. 


GKEAT   MASLOW    BRASSES. 
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occurs  at  Droniield,  in  Derbyshire,  to  Thomas  and 
llichard  Gomirey,  1399,  one  being  rector  of  Dronfield, 
the  other  of  Tatenhull.  In  the  chapel  oi  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  are  two  figures  in  academical  dress, 
one  feing  John  Bloxham,  warden  of  the  College,  and 
the  other  John  Whj-tton,  rector  of  Wodeton ;  date  of 
brass,  c.  1420. 

IV. 

Six  DAtTGHTERS,   C.   1500, 

A  group  of  six  daughters,  54  by  4^  inches,  each 
with  long  hair  and  wearing  the  usual  close-fitting 
gowQ  of  this  period.  A  portion  of  a  brass  formerly 
in  the  chancel,  and  thus  described  by  Langley,  p.  134 : 
''  An  ancient  stone,  and  on  brass,  two  figures,  a  man 
and  a  woman,  under  them  six  children. '  There  are 
two  rubbings  on  this  group  of  children  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.     One,  taken  in  1804, 


INDENT   AND   GROUP   OF    SIX    DAUQHTER&    C.   1600. 
FORMERLY   AT   GREAT   MARLOW.    euCKfi. 

Ahoiil  oiif-qiiarirr  full  lizi-. 
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has  a  rough  diagram  of  the  stone  showing  the  indents 
for  the  figures  of  the  parents  with  a  foot  inscriptiau 
beneath,  and  then  a  curious-shaped  indent  for  a  son 
or  sons  below  the  father,  and  the  plate  of  daughters 
below  the  mother.  This  curious  inaent  for  the  son  or 
sons  appears  to  have  had  a  separate  inscription  plate 
below.  The  accompanying  illustration  is  from  a  tracing 
of  the  rubbing. 

V. 

Ralph  Chase,  1644. 

Inscription  only.     Size  of  plate,  20^  by  7  inches. 

M»  Ralph  Chase  an  example  of  rare  patience  is 
Sickness  &  death  being  released  from  his  great 
PAiNEs  Septk  :  21o  :  Ano  :      1644.     aged  65.     frok 

hence 
expecteth  a  loyfvll  resvrrectiox  of  his  body. 
Erected  to  his  memory  by  Elizabeth  his 
svrviving  wife,  hoping  shortly  to  loy'ne 
There  dvsts  in  the  Same  Yrne. 

From  a  rubbing  in  the  collection  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  According  to  Langley,  p.  1»35,  this  plate 
was  in  the  chancel.  Elizabeth  Chase  was  the  widow 
of  John  Barker,  who  died  in  1611,  and  to  whose 
memory  there  was  a  stone  in  the  chancel  with  an 
inscription  round  the  edge  to  Elizabeth,  *'  sometime 
the  wife  of  the  said  Thomas  Barker,  and  lately  the 
wife  of  Ralph  Chase,  gent.,''  but  the  date  of  death 
seems  to  have  been  covered  in  Langley's  time. 

Unknown,  Draper  or  Farmer  family,  17th  century. 

A  collection  of  small  plates,  the  centre  one  having 
a  skull  with  a  thigh  bone  below,  and  the  other  four 
various  moralities  on  death. 


GREAT    MABLOW    BRASSES. 

The  plates  are  thus  arranged : 
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LECTORI 


MORS     TVA    MORS     CHRISTI     FKAVS     MVNDI    GLORIA     C.flLI 
ET    DOLOR     INPERNI    SINT    MEMORANDA    TIBI 


POST    FVNERA 
VIRTVS 


EST    QVESTV8    MAGNVS 
PIETAS  CVM  SVFFICIENTIA 


DEATH    IS    THE    END    OF    ALL    CRKATVRES 

BVT   WATCHE   AND   PRATE    BECAVSE    YOV    KNOWB 

NEYTHER   THE    DAYE    NOR   THE    HOVER 


The  top  plate  measures  18  inches  in  length  by  Sc- 
inches in  its  widest  part,  the  lozenge  is  3  by  3  inches, 
the  small  side  plates  8  by  3  inches,  and  the  bottom  one 
15  bv  3  inches. 

The  shields,  each  5  by  4^  inches,  are  charged  with 
the  following  arms :  — 

(1).  (Gu.),  three  bendlets  {or),  on  a  chief  per  fess 
{arg.)  and  ermine  three  fleur  de  lys  in  the  iipper 
part  [sa.)     DRAPEH. 

(2).  Per  chevron  engrailed  (or)  and  [sa.)  a  lion 
rampant  counterchanged.  BARKP]R.  Quarterintr,  Per 
chi^  (sa.)  and  (arg.)  over  all  three  tilting  spears  erect 
counterchanged.     BURLEY. 

From  a  rubbing  in  the  collection  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  The  plates  were  on  a  raised  tomb  in  the 
Xorth  transept,  which  tomb  Langley,  p.  128,  apparently 
on  the  authority  of  an  entry  in  the  parish  register, 
assigns  to  **  John  Farmer,  Esq.,  who  was  buried  there 
Nov.  G,  1(131.''  He  also  notes  a  third  shield  bearing 
the  above  arms  impaled.  Lipscomb  (i)  also  describes 
the  tomb,  **  in  the  Xorth  transept  is  a  raised  altar-tomb 
of  Bethersden  marble,  on  the  cover  of  which  are  three 
plates  of  brass,  also  a  small  lozenge  with  a  skull  and 

(!••  History  and  Avtuptities  of  the  Couttty  of  Buckingham, 
Vol.  III.,   p.  603. 
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thigh  bone.  On  the  side  panels  of  the  tomb  are  these 
escutcheons  of  arms  (as  above)  in  brass.  This  coat  is 
also  repeated,  but  tne  largest  escutcheon  has  been 
stolen." 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks  has  kindly  sent  the  writer  a  list  of 
the  Draper  and  Farmer  entries  in  the  parish  register : 
1592.     i)ec.  19.     Agnes  ffarmer,  wife  of  Thomas  farmer 

alias  Draper,  gent.,  was  buried. 
159G.     April  11,     John  Draper,  baptised. 
1598.     April  — ,     Thomas.  .  .  .  alias  ffarmer,  baptised. 

1608.  Jan.  4.     Thomas  ffarmer,  Esquire,  buried. 

1609.  Feb.  7.     James  ffarmer,  gent.,  buried. 
1614.     Sept.  11.     Joan  Draper,     buried. 

1631.  Nov.  86.     John  Farmer, 

1632.  July  2.     John  Farmer, 

1633.  March  30.     Jane  Farmer, 

1634.  March  8.     Richard  Farmer, 
1638.  June  29.     Robert  Farmer, 
1643.  Oct.  3.     John  Farmer, 
lf)57.  Oct.  4.     Maiy  Draper, 

Langley  also  records  four  brasses  of  which  no  rubbings 
are  extant: 

(1).  At  p.  128.  '*  In  the  middle  aisle  on  a  brass 
plate," 

*'  Here  Iveth  buried  John  Jourden,  veoman,  of  Great 
Marlow,  who  deceased  the  25th  of  January,  1616,  aet.  54. 
Cogite  mori.*' 

(2).  At  p.  129.  **  In  the  north  transept  an  ancient 
stone,  with  the  portraitures  of  five  children  in  brass. 
Those  of  the  man  and  part  of  the  woman  are  torn  off.'* 

(3.)  At  p.  134.     **  In  the  chancel  a  brass  destroyed," 

**  Orate  pro  animabus  Willielmi  Sandys  et  Johanne 
uxor  is  ejus  qui  obiit  10  die  Januarii  1492  quorum 
animabus  propicietur  deus.'* 

(4).  At  p.  139.  *'  In  Sir  James  Etheridge*s  burial- 
ground,  on  an  ancient  stone,  the  portraitures  in  brass 
of  a  man  in  a  gown  and  a  woman  ;  under  the  man  three 
sons,  and  under  the  woman  one  daughter.  At  their 
feet  this  inscription,  also  of  brass : " 

**  Here  lyeth  buried  the  bodys  of  Thomas  Ponde  and 
Mildred  his  wife,  who  had  issue  three  sons  and  one 
daughter :  John,  Thomas,  Daniel,  and  Eleanor :  which 
Thomas  deceased  the  1st  dav  of  February,  1597 ;  and 
Mildred  deceased  . ' 
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CHURCH   OF   ST.   BARTHOLOMEW,   FIXGEST, 

BUCKS. 

By  W.  a.  Forsyth,  A.R.I.B.A. 

Of  the  Churches  of  the  Desborough  Hundred,  that 
at  Fingest,  although  comparatively  little  known,  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  the  matter  of  propor- 
tions. Situated  in  a  beautifully  wooded  district  at  the 
head  of  the  Hambleden  valley,  and  standing  well  back 
from  the  lane  leading  to  Great  Marlow  6  miles  distant, 
this  fabric,  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  possesses  a 
dignity  and  grandeur  seldom  seen  in  churches  of  the 
village  type.  The  feature  which  produces  this  par- 
ticular character  and  so  compels  attention  is  the  Norman 
Tower ;  not  only  by  reason  of  its  unusually  large  scale 
in  relation  to  the  Nave,  but  also  by  its  actual  design 
in  which  latter  respect  it  is  perhaps  unique ;  the  other 
parts  of  the  church  are  very  small  in  extent,  and  consist 
of  a  12th  century  nave,  to  which  the  chancel  was  added 
a  century  later. 

As  illustrating  the  progress  of  knowledge  of  and 
reverence  for  these  monuments  of  mediaeval  building, 
Langley,  in  his  history  of  the  Hundred  published  in 
179  <,  says  **  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
"  has  nothing  worthy  of  observation."  Again,  in  the 
county  history  of  Lipscomb,  vol.  III.,  is  stated  "the 
**  gable  roofs  erected  over  the  nave  and  covered  with 

tiles,  prove  that  in  its  modem  alterations  neither  taste 
"  nor  expense  have  been  lavished  upon  the  building." 
The  roof  here  referred  to  is  a  fine  13th  or  14th  century 
example  of  oak  construction.  A  general  restoration 
took  place  in  1866-7,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  state  of 
opinion  on  such  matters,  Fingest  may  be  said  to  have 
escaped  much  wanton  destruction,  although  leaving 
much  to  be  desired  in  the  work  then  carried  out.  At 
this  time  an  18th  century  cai-ved  altar  piece,  the  altar 
rails,  the  screen  between  nave  and  chancel,  and  a  south 
porch  appear  to  have  been  removed  and  were  replaced 
by  similar  fittings  of  a  "  Gothic  revival "  character ; 
tile  pavings  were  laid  throughout,  and  angle  buttresses 
added  to  the  east  end  of  the  chancel.  The  latter  was 
a  favourite  means  of  strengthening  the  east  walls  of 
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the  churches  in  the  district  at  this  period ;  in  some 
instances  it  is  quite  useless,  and  in  every  case  com- 
pletely destroys  the  original  simple  character  of  the 
square  ends  of  the  churches.  Another  and  very  general 
work  was  to  raise  the  chancel,  sanctuaiT,  and  altar  bv 
a  succession  of  steps  for  the  intended  benefit  of  the- 
service  at  the  expense  of  the  internal  proportions  of 
the  fabric :  from  the  fact  of  the  chancel  windows  being 
considerablv  lower  than  those  of  the  nave,  the  effect  of 
these  rising  levels  is  much  felt  at  Fingest.  Few 
churches  remain  where  such  a  state  of  things  does  not 
exist;  the  nearest  example  is  Badnage,  which,  with 
Fingest,  Turville,  Ibstone,  and  Stokenchurch,  was 
visited  bj'  the  Bucks  Archaeological  Society  on 
July  17th,  1902,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  remembered 
how  noticeable  was  the  charm  of  the  uniform  level 
and  the  internal  proportion  of  the  east  end ;  Radnage 
has  also  escaped  the  19th  century  angle-buttresses. 
In  other  respects  much  good  work  resulted  from  the 
restoration  at  Fingest. 

With  regard  to  the  orientation,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  ground  plan,  the  axis  is  irregular,  inclining  con- 
siderably to  the  south  in  the  nave,  but  taking  a  general 
line  of  south-east  bv  east. 

The  tower  standing  at  the  west  end  is  a  massive 
erection,  rising  60  feet  above  the  general  floor  line, 
and  measures  8  feet  wider  and  30  feet  higher  than 
the  nave;  internally  it  is  19  feet  5  inches  square, 
with  walls  almost  4  feet  thick,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  work  was  very  truly  built,  for  the 
inside  diagonal  dimensions  both  read  approximately 
27  feet  4^  inches ;  moreover,  it  proves  to  have  been 
soundlv  built,  as  little  or  no  settlement  has  taken 
place,  and  the  walls,  which  are  mainly  of  flint  rendered 
with  mortar  on  the  face  and  having  stone  quoins,  stand 
as  true  and  vertical  as  when  first  erected  early  in  the 
12th  century.  These  quoins  are  very  numerous,  and 
of  small  size,  thereby  assisting  the  general  scale,  and 
are  set  flush  with  the  mortar  face  of  the  walls.  The 
tower  is  arranged  in  three  st-oreys,  the  lowest  rising 
22ft.  8^in.,  the  intermediate  15ft.  llin.  high,  and  the 
topmost  rising  to  the  roof.  There  is  no  external  access, 
but  the  various  stages  are  approached  inside  by  an  iron 
ladder.     Both  externally  and  internally  the  top  stage 
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or  bell  chamber  is  the  centre  of  interest ;  each  of  the 
four  sides  has  two  semi-circular  headed  openings  placed 
about  5ft.  apart  and  enriched  on  the  outside  with 
moulded  arches,  cushion  caps,  columns  and  bases,  the 
detail  of  which  is  typical  of  the  best  work  of  the  period. 
At  first  sight  the  detail  appears  to  be  repeated  in  all 
the  openings,  but  closer  inspection  shows  that  it  is 
not  so;  the  arches  are  in  two  rings,  the  inner  one 
being  recessed,  and  in  some  cases  both  are  moulded, 
and  in  others  the  outer  ring  only  is  enriched ;  the 
mouldings  are  of  that  sunk  character  which  is  so 
subtle  in  Norman  work,  for  in  conveying  the  effect 
of  elaboration  does  not  destroy  the  strong  stone-built 
feeling  of  the  work  of  this  period.  A  label  forms  the 
outer  member  of  the  arches,  and  effect  of  projection  is 
obtained  by  a  simple  process  of  sinking.  On  the  south 
side  it  is  worked  in  the  form  of  a  "  billet "  enrichment. 
The  shafts  are  engaged,  and  are  mostly  circular,  but 
in  one  case  on  the  east  side  it  is  polygonal.  The  open- 
ings are  now  filled  with  oak  louvre  boards,  which  are 
much  too  large  in  scale.  The  whole  of  this  upper 
storey  is  set  back  from  the  lower  faces  of  the  tower 
with  a  splayed  offset. 

The  twin  gables  seen  in  the  roof  form  a  most  satis- 
factory finish  to  the  whole ;  the  oak  construction  iS  of 
an  interesting  kind,  dating  probably  from  the  early 
part  of  the  14th  century,  now  in  a  very  ^ood  state  of 
preservation,  and,  from  the  method  of  framinsr  and 
scantlings  of  the  timber,  resembles  the  spirit  of  similar 
work  in  the  neighbourhood.  Briefly,  it  consists  of  a 
large  transverse  tie-beam  Sin.  by  5in.,  with  a  20ft.  Tin. 
span  strutted  from  the  north  and  south  walls  by  9in. 
by  Sin.  shaped  timbers,  and  securing  two  outer  wall 
plates  about  10  by  6in.,  and  two  inner  pitching-plates 
9  by  5in. :  these  plates  receive  the  lower  ends  of  the 
rafters  oin.  bv  3in.,  each  pair  of  which  has  a  4in.  by 
3in.  collar.  A  central  purlin,  about  5  by  3in.,  catches 
up  and  stiffens  these  collars,  and  is  itself  held  up  by 
a  post  n^in.  bv  6iin.,  from  which  sprine  two  shaped 
struts.  The  gable  ends  reveal  the  internal  construction, 
the  timbers  being  filled  in  with  red  brick.  Tradition 
says  that  plaster  was  stripped  from  these  ends  when 
the  roofs  were  re-tiled  at  the  restoration.  One  bell  only 
now  remains,  dated  1880,  hung  in  an  old  oak  carriage. 
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Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks,  in  his  **  Church  Bells  of  Buckingham- 
shire,' noticed  marks  in  the  walls  made  by  a  larger 
frame,  which  evidently  carried  a  peal. 

Between  the  bell  chamber  and  the  intermediate  stage 
there  is  pi'actically  no  offset  in  the  walls,  thus  account- 
ing to  a  great  extent  for  the  construction  of  the  top  floor, 
which  is  strongly  suppoiied  by  oak  uprights  from  the 
floor  below.  The  framing  of  the  latter  is  difficult  to 
determine,  as  a  pitch-pine  panelled  soffit  has  been 
applied  to  it. 

The  ground  storey  has  two  important  features — the 
west  window  and  the  arch  opening  into  the  nave.  If 
the  Norman  detail  as  seen  in  this  church  is  perfect  of 
its  kind,  this  '*  Early  English  "  window  is  equally  good, 
•of  the  best  13th  century  buildiner.  It  has  three  lights, 
each  with  a  simple  cusped  head,  which  externally  are 
enclosed  by  a  slightly  recessed  arch.  On  the  inside  of 
the  wall  the  opening  is  in  the  form  of  a  single  pointed 
arch,  beautifully  moulded,  having  a  label  with  carved 
terminals,  delicately  carved  caps,  and  moulded  shafts 
and  bases.  The  whole  of  this  window  is  built  of  clunch, 
and  has  stood  remarkably  well.  The  foliage  of  the  caps 
is  skilfully  pierced,  and  worthy  of  the  hand  of  a  Lincoln 
or  a  Wells  mediaeval  craftsman.  The  nave  arch  is  a 
large  semi-circular  opening  12ft.  4^in.  wide,  15ft.  oin. 
high,  springing  from  a  splayed  impost,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  it  corresponds  with  the  original 
width  of  the  nave.  (See  section  E-F.)  The  voussoirs 
are  exposed  on  both  sides,  and  show  the  small  scale 
of  the  stones  used  at  this  period.  The  remaining 
windows  of  the  tower  ai'e  semi-circular  headed  with 
deep  splayed  jambs.  The  font  is  octagonal  in  form, 
of  early  "  Perpendicular  "  date.  The  upper  pai't  only 
is  original,  having  a  moulded  cornice  and  cusped  heads 
to  iiie  sunk  panels. 

Of  the  Norman  features  of  the  nave  there  remain 
the  inner  arches  of  the  north  and  south  doorways,  and 
the  small  north  window.  The  outer  arch  of  the  north 
door  is  pointed  work  of  the  succeeding  century — quite 
a  common  example  of  a  mediaeval  alteration,  and  often 
seen  in  the  churches  in  this  Hundred.  The  outer  arch 
of  the  south  entrance  is  modern.  The  north  window 
is  similar  to  those  of  the  tower;  but  the  easternmost 
of  the  two  south  windows  is  a  late  "  Decorated  "  inser- 
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tion,  whilst  the  other  is  a  very  poor  19th  century  copy 
of  it.  There  are  also  remains  of  a  low  side  window. 
(See  plan  and  south  elevation.)  The  buttress  between 
these  windows  was  erected  about  18GG,  but,  owing  to 
settlement,  has  ceased  to  perform  all  the  work  expected 
of  it  and  the  south  wall  still  inclines  very  considerably. 
The  nave,  being  extremely  narrow,  admits  of  a  central 
passage  of  only  2ft.  8jin.  between  the  oak  benches 
which,  on  either  side,  accommodate  but  two  persons 
abreast.  Although  of  no  unusual  height,  a  lofty 
proportion  is  produced  by  this  narrowness  which  is 
enhanced  by  the  design  of  the  roof.  This  roof  is  the 
feature  of  the  nave  with  all  its  interesting  construction 
exposed  to  view.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  steep  pitch 
with  long  rafters  secured  to  outer  wall-plates  and 
supported  vertically  from  inner  plates.  There  are  five 
sets  of  principal  rafters  having  tie-beams  stiffened  by 
curved  struts  to  cany  the  purlins,  which  are  also  assisted 
by  shaped  struts  from  the  principals,  as  will  be  seen  in 
Section  A-B.  The  spaces  between  the  rafters  are 
plastered.  Evidence  is  seen  of  the  former  existence  of 
plastering  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  roof  covering 
most  of  the  timbers  :  this  was  stripped  at  the  restoration 
— a  very  good  work — ^but  the  external  appearance  was 
spoiled  by  the  substitution  of  an  ornamental  ridge 
tile  for  a  simple  one  of  "  half-round  "  section,  such  as 
the  tower  possesses. 

An  unusual  point  concerning  the  interior  of  this 
church  is  the  absence  of  a  chancel  arch.  In  its  place 
is  to  be  seen  a  large  coarse  pitch-pine  screen  carrying 
the  thin  gable  end  of  the  nave  roof,  erected  about  1867. 
Lipscomb,  in  1847,  says :  **  Between  the  nave  and  chancel 
**  is  an  open  screen  with  three  arches."  There  is  no 
tradition  that  a  stone  arch  was  ever  removed ;  indeed, 
the  evidence  is  opposed  to  any  such  existence,  for  it 
will  be  seen  on  referring  to  Section  A-B  that  the  end 
timbers  of  the  nave  roof,  which,  as  stated,  are  very 
early  work,  adapt  themselves  to  a  thin  gable,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  of  them  were  buried  in  the  thickness 
of  a  large  flint  wall.  Had  additional  rafters  existed, 
extending  the  length  of  the  nave  and  leaving  the  present 
exposed  timbers  as  now  seen,  the  position  of  any  wall 
would  have  encroached  upon  the  north  and  south 
windows  of  the  chancel.     Again,  the  greater  width  of 
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the  chancel  produces  a  break  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
church  (see  ground  plan),  which  coincides  with  the 
rough-cast  face  of  the  gable  wall.  The  only  probable 
solution  is  one  suggested  by  Mr.  AT.  H.  St.  John  Hope 
in  discussion  of  the  point,  viz.,  that  the  east  end  of  the 
church  was  originally  apsidal,  in  which  case  the  early 
main  roof  mav  have  been  continued  in  circular  form 
covering  the  apse,  the  whole  of  which  was  pulled  down 
when  the  I'Uh  century  chancel  was  added. 

The  two  north  windows,  lancet  in  form,  is  the  only 
remaining  evidence  that  the  chancel  is  "  Early  Eng^lish  " 
work.  These,  until  last  century,  were  filled  up,  but 
were  re-opened  as  a  memorial.  A  brass  inscription  on 
one  of  the  sills  records  the  work.  Truly  this  -was  an 
ideal  form  of  perpetuating  a  memory  compared  'with 
the  raising  of  an  ornate  tomb  or  slab  of  a  foreign 
material,  which  not  only  frequently  destroys  some 
internal  effect,  but  is  liable  to  damage  or  remoTal. 

The  two  south  windows  are  late  14th  centuiy  or 
probably  transition  insertions — broad  and  simple  in 
feeling.  The  main  0-gee  of  the  tracery  is  not  of  a 
flowing  line,  but  has  a  slight  break  or  distortion,  giving 
it  an  individual  character.  The  east  window  of  three 
lights  is  of  the  same  periml,  but  of  smaller  scale  detail, 
and  has  a  typical  splayed  drop  arch  on  the  inside  dying 
into  the  jambs  of  the  opening.  The  priests'  south  door 
is  modern,  but  probably  re])laces  a  smaller  13th  century 
openine. 

With  one  small  exception,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
mtmumental  slabs,  tablets,  and  brasses  from  the  interior 
of  the  church,  which  was  re-plastered  throug^hout  when 
last  restored.  The  glass  is  all  modern.  Langley  refers  to 
certain  of  the  chancel  windows  containing  representa- 
tions of  the  Virgin,  but  there  are  now  no  signs  of  these. 

Generally  speaking,  this  church  stands  in  good  con- 
dition, which  may  be  the  outcome  of  certain  judicious 
works  in  disposing  of  surface  water,  the  excluding  of 
birds,  and  the  prevention  of  ivy  and  other  vegetable 
growths  from  gaining  any  considerable  hold  upon  the 
external  walls. 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  said  that  a  visit  to  this  comer 
of  the  county,  and  to  Fingest  in  particular,  will  amply 
repay  any  trouble  and  provide  much  matter  for  the  close 
attention  and  interest  of  the  archaeologist. 


DELAFIELD'S  MANXJSCEIPT  NOTES  ON 

FINGEST. 

For  writing  a  history  of  Buckinghamshire,  important 
treasures  are  deposited  in  the  Bodleian.  A  mine  of 
information  is  contained  in  the  voluminous  manuscripts 
of  Browne  Willis  which  have  never  been  patiently  in- 
vestigated, but  besides  these  there  are  also  manuscripts 
relating  to  the  County  to  which  we  wish  to  call  the 
reader's  attention.  They  are  by  Thomas  Delafield,  who 
styles  himself  ''  Curate  of  Fingest  and  Schoolmaster  of 
Stokenchurch,  County  Oxon."  His  Curacy  of  Fingest 
commenced  in  1720.  His  manuscripts  now  in  the 
Bodleian,  confining  ourselves  to  this  County,  are  com- 
prised in  three  volumes,  viz.,  one  on  the  parish  of 
Fingest,  one  on  the  parish  of  Chilton,  and  the  third 
is  a  collection  of  historical  matter  relating  to  Bucks 
generally. 

We  shall  now  give  our  attention  to  the  volume 
relating  to  Fingest.  The  historj'  of  the  parish  is  care- 
fully prepared,  and  with  it  is  included  a  list  of  the 
Kings,  when  this  was,  as  it  would  appear,  a  Royal 
Demesne,  and  the  lives  of  the  Abbots  of  St.  Albans  and 
the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  during  their  respective  tenures 
of  the  Manor  and  Church  of  Fingest,  with  illustrations 
of  their  coats  of  arms  attached  to  each  brief  biography. 
Delafield  entitles  his  volume  **  An  essav  toward  the 
account  of  Fingherst  in  the  County  of  Bucks,  both  with 
respect  to  its  ancient  and  present  state,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical."  He  gives  the  different  names  of  the 
parish  as  known  at  different  times  and  found  in  various 
documents,  as  follows: — Fingest,  Thengest,  Yengest, 
Tingehearst,  Tynghurst,  Tyinghurst,  Tyngehurst, 
Thinghurst,  or  Tinghurste.  His  derivation  of  the  name 
of  the  parish  may  be  questioned,  as  the  investigation 
of  place  names  had  not  in  his  day  been  so  critically 
undertaken  as  it  has  at  the  present  time.  He  suggests 
that  the  name  is  an  application  of  Saxon  terms,  and 
may  signifj^  either  a  habitation  or  a  valley  in  the  woods, 
"  ing  "  being  habitation  or  abode,  so  that  Thinghurst 
may  be  conceived  to  be  Th'inghurst  or  the  dwelling  in 
the  wood.     Matthew  Paris  gives  the  name  as  Tvnhurst. 
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It  is  conjectured  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Payne  that  the  name 
should  be  spelt  T'hing-hurst,  hiiig  equivalent  to  ihe 
Saxon  word  Jiangen,  and  the  name  fully  interpreted 
meaning  at-the-hanging-wood.*  The  situation  of 
the  woods  at  Fingest  certainly  corresponds  with  a 
descriptive  name  of  this  kind.  Tingwick  in  this  County 
would,  according  to  a  like  intei-pretAtion,  signify  the 
hanging  village.  The  situation  of  the  Church  of  Ting- 
wick and  the  hill  suggest  the  descriptive  name,  so 
Stonehenge  is  the  hanging  stone. 

Whilst  upon   the   source   of   place   names    we    may 
interpose    Delafi eld's   derivation   of  the   name    of   Des- 
borough     the     name     of     the     Hundred     in.      which 
Fingest    is    situate.      He    conjectured    that    the    name 
Desborough,    the    place  of    the  meeting  of  the  people, 
signified  Deys  or  Days-borough,  that  is,  the  place  or 
borough  of  judgment.     He  then  refers  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word   Daysman,   which   signifies   an   umpire  or 
judge,  and  connects  this  with  the  word  Desborough  as 
a  place  where   the   Court  of  Judicatoiy  was   held,  or 
where   the   Aldermen,   subsequently  the   Hundredaries 
or  Chief  Constables,  together  with  the  Barons  or  Free- 
holders, were  judges.     He  gives  another  interpretation, 
viz.,  the  name  might  be  derived  from  the  characteristics 
of  the  earthwork  which  has  a  double  ditch  and  bank, 
and  he  conjectures  that  it  might  be  called  Dwysborough 
from  it«  double  entrenchment.     Then  he  hazards  another 
derivation — might  not  the  name  have  a  religious  sifipiifi- 
cance,  and  be  derived  from  the  British  Diw  or  Dywf 
or,  again,  it  might  be  from  Dis,  the  first  fabulous  people 
of  this  island,  so  that  Desborough  in  this  sense  would 
be  the   consecrated   fortification.      Leaving  Delafield's 
comments    for    the    moment,    other    interpretations   of 
the  name  of  Desborough  have  been  conjectured;    for 
instance,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Chiltem  forests: 
it  might  therefore  have  been  the  burgh  in  the  dark 
forest,   Dewsborough    or    Duborough,   Duo   being  the 
Celtic  verb  to  blacken  or  darken. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  remember,  in  seeking 
the  origin  of  such  a  name,  that  Domesday  should  he 
consulted,  and  we  find  that  the  name  is  always  known 
in  Domesday  as  Dustinburgh,      Dtistin  is  evidently  » 


*  Hangen  to  hang — hangian — Bosworth. 


^ 
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word  indicating  some  distinctive  meaning  which  cannot 
well  be  associated  with  either  of  the  derivations  of  the 
name  as  hitherto  attempted.  The  Saxon  word  Dust 
has  the  same  signification  as  the  modern  word.  Might 
it  not  be  fairly  conjectured,  therefore,  that  this  was  a 
ruined  Burgh  at  the  date  of  Domesday,  and  was  so 
designated  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  ? 

Langley,  we  should  mention,  to  complete  the  various 
suggestions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  considered 
it  probable  that  it  took  its  rise  from  the  two  towns, 
Wycombe  and  Marlow,  Duo  burgi,  but,  as  we  have 
before  suggested,  the  word  Duo  might  as  well  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Celtic  verb  to  blacken  or  darken. 

We  have  dwelt  rather  at  length  on  the  derivation 
of  Desborough,  the  name  of  the  Hundred,  taken  from 
that  of  the  ancient  fortress,  and  so  at  least  of  special 
local  interest.  The  earthwork  is  a  remarkable  one, 
indicating  a  strongly  fortified  post,  and  from  its  double 
entrenchment  affording  evidences  of  a  formidable  posi- 
tion of  defence  as  a  means  of  checking  an  invading^ 
force  in  primitive  warfare.  Here  it  will  be  appropriate 
to  introduce  a  few  extracts  from  Delafield  on  this 
Desborough  entrenchment — 

*'  The  Hundred  takes  its  denomiDation  from  a  depopulated  and 
demolished  place  of  that  name,  in  the  Parish  of  West  Wycombe^ 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Hnghes.  It  is  situated  about  a  mile  from 
West  Wycombe  to  the  east,  and  a  small  distance  from  the  London 
Road  on  the  right  hand.  The  remains  of  it  still  apparent  is  a 
place  on  the  hill,  called  Desborough  Castle.  It  is  an  oval  double 
entrenchment  with  a  high  bank  to  the  inside,  and  a  graff  out- 
wardly of  a  considerable  depth.  Before  the  western  entrance  i» 
a  half -moon  with  two  apertures  for  greater  security,  as  there  is 
also  a  proper  outlet  at  the  east  end.  In  the  innermost  part  there 
seem  to  have  been  some  material  buildings  of  strength  and 
account;  many  foundations  with  broken  tiles,  bricks,  mortar, 
and  rubbish  being  now  to  be  found.  And  in  the  year  1743,  the- 
wood  that  grew  on  it  being  out  down,  there  was  dug  up  an  entire 
stone  window  frame  of  the  fashion  (according  to  the  information 
given  me)  of  those  in  ancient  church  buildings.  Its  round  form 
and  double  fortifications  would  induce  one  to  think  it  is  a  work 
of  the  Saxons.  And  its  situation  near  the  grand  road  to  London 
might  design  it  as  a  check  to  the  inroads  and  devastations  of  the 
Danes,  who  more  than  once  made  their  excursions  this  way. 

*'  From  thence  (perhaps)  it  might  get  the  name  of  Danesborough^ 
Densborough,  now  shortened  to  Desborough,  as  being  a  fortress 
on  a  hill  designed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  that  barbarous 
people.  For  I  can  hardly  allow  myself  to  imagine  that  it  got  its- 
name  from  them  as  being  their  work. 
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■ 

• 

"  Kiog  Edward  the  elder  aboat  915  lodged  a  oonsiderable  time  at 
BackiDgham,  which  he  fortiiied  to  prevent  the  incarsioDS  of  the 
Danes.  And  might  not  this  small  fortress  be  erected  abont  the 
same  time,  and  on  the  same  consideration  P  for  we  find  that  the 
Danes  took  their  ronfe  in  1009  through  the  Chiltern  coantry  to 
Oxford,  which  they  plundered  and  burnt,  and  we  have  other 
accounts  of  their  ravaging  these  parts. 

"  This  very  place  might  be  designed  as  a  folkmote,  i.e.,  a  place 
for  the  meeting  of  the  folk  or  people,  to  consult  about  their  mutual 
defence  in  a  more  than  ordinary  danger,  upon  the  apprehension 
of  the  invasion  of  an  enemy;  whose  approach  being  discovered 
from  the  watch-mount  in  it,  they  gave  the  alarm  to  the  next 
folkmote  (in  the  nature  of  beacons) :  which  notice  they  gave  to 
others,  till  the  whole  country  waft  advised  to  be  upon  their  guard 
against  the  common  enemy.  It  is  observable  that  there  are  two 
considerable  hills  at  no  great  distance  from  this,  to  which  on  such 
occasions  notice  might  be  given  at  once,  viz. :  one  above  High 
Wycombe,*  and  the  other  that  on  which  West  Wycombe  church 
is  built. 

"  It  was  from  this  orginal  design  we  may  presume,  that  this 
place  upon  the  setting  out  of  Hundreds  was  contiuued  to  be  the 
place  of  the  meeting  of  the  people.  And  the  district  over  which 
its  power  did  extend  was  called  the  Hundred. 

•  *  #  •  • 

"  Finding  one  of  the  great  masters  of  our  English  antiquities, 
Mr.  Camden,  calling  the  surviving  wife  of  Ina,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  by  the  name  of  Desbnrga,  1  was  for  some  time  pleased 
with  the  thought  that  that  lady  might  either  give  her  name  to, 
or  receive  it  from,  this  our  place  of  Desborough.  especially  as  she 
was  a  woman  of  martial  and  adventurous  spirit.  But  upon 
search  it  appears  that  the  whole  stream  of  our  historians  caU 
her  Ethelburga,  Edelburh  (though  doubtless  Mr.  Camden  had 
sufficient  authority  for  calling  her  Desburga.) 

"  But  after  all  that  has  been  said,  what  if  I  should  suppose  this 
Desborough  or  Disborough  to  have  been  a  fortified  place  of 
residence  of  the  ancient  Britons  H  CsBsar's  well-known  and  often 
quoted  description  of  such  places  might  countenance  us  in  it 
*  Oppidum  Britanni  vacant  quum  sylvas  impeditas  vallo  aique  fo$sa 
munieruntf  quo  incuraionis  hostium  vUandce  causa  convenire  consue- 
verujUJ'f  A  s  will  also  the  account  of  this  matter  by  Strabo — *  Woods 
are  their  cities  ;  for,  having  cut  down  the  trees,  they  inclose  a  great 
circle,  and  therein  erect  cots  for  themselves,  and  temporary  stalls 
for  their  cattle.  The  entrenchment  here  exactly  answers  these 
descriptions.' " 

Browne  Willis  considered  Fingest  to  be  the  Dilehurst 
in  Domesday  which  is  described  as  lying  in  Bumham 


*"  Castle  Hill."    The  Castle  which  stood  here  was  probably 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Stephen. 


t  De  hello  Gallico,  lib.  v.,  c.  21. 
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Hundred,  and  held  by  Gilbert  Bishop  of  Liseux  of  Odo 
Bishop  of  Baieux.* 

The  suffix  to  the  name  of  Dilehurst  must  have 
influenced  Willis  in  his  derivation  of  the  word,  but, 
although  Dilehurst  was  in  one  of  the  three  Chiltern 
Hundreds,  it  was,  as  we  have  s^en,  in  that  of  Burnham. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that  Lyson  is  right  in 
saying  that  Fingest  does  not  appear  in  Domesday.  It 
probably  formed  the  north  part  of  Hambleden  parish. 
Hambleden,  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  belonged  to 
Queen  Matilda. 

Dilehurst,  according  to  the  survey,  had  one  mill 
*' worth  three  shillings,"  but  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  mill  in  Fingest  parish.  Langley  prefers 
the  account  of  Delafleld  that  this  manor  remained  part 
of  the  ancient  demesnes  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
was  not  again  alienated  until  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
'^  In  the  grants  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Albans  mention 
is  made  of  a  place  called  Tinghurst  with  the  Church 
and  all  the  tithes  belonging  to  it  which  was  given  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  and  the  benefaction  confirmed 
by  King  Henry  I.,  but  in  what  year  is  not  ascertained."! 
The  accession  of  this  manor  to  the  Abbey  appears  to 
have  been  made  during  the  presidencv  of  Richard,  the 
15th  Abbot. 

The  Lords  of  the  Manor  of  Fingest  are  divided  into 
four  sections — 1st,  the  Kings  of  England  as  ancient 
demesne,  according  to  Delafield;  2ndly,  the  Abbots  of 
St.  Albans;  3rdly,  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  and  4thly, 
the  Prebends  of  Dutting  Court  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Wells.t     Delafield  says  that  the  first  hint  of  this  being 


*  Gilbert  Bishop  of  Liaeax  holds  Dilherst  of  the  bishop  of 
fiaienx  for  which  he  is  taxed  at  ten  hides  of  land.  There  is  land 
for  ten  ploughs.  There  are  two  in  demesne  and  a  third  might  be- 
added.  There  are  14  villeins  with  one  bordar  who  have  six  plough 
lands  and  another  plongh  might  be  added.  There  is  one  servant 
and  a  mill  worth  three  shillings  two  carnoafes  of  pastore  land  and 
wood  for  pannage  of  300  hogs.  For  all  dues  it  is  worth  six  pounds 
when  he  received  it  40  shillings.  In  King  Edward  the  Confessors 
time  six  pounds  when  Earl  Lewin  held  this  Manor  in  demesne. 

X  Langley's  History  of  "  The  Hundred  of  Desborough,"  p.  211, 
quoting  Salm:  Hert:  62.     Stevens  An  :  Ab.  Vol,  I.,  p.  243. 

t  See  Lysons  Buckinghamshire,  p.p.  562-563. 
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a  fioyal  Demesne  was  a  presentment  of  homage   to  a 
Court  there  held  in  18  Elizabeth,  167G. 

In  his  Chapter  on  Fingest  Langley  frankly  ackuow- 
ledges  that  the  greater  pai*t  of  his  account  of  the  jiarish 
was  taken  from  the  Delafield  manuscripts.  The  object 
of  this  paper  is  to  call  attention  to  special  points  in  the 
manuscripts  which  may  not  be  referred  to,  or  may  be 
but  briefly  referred  to  by  Langley. 

One  of  the  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  this 
parish  was  the  disagreement  between  Bishop  Chesney 
and  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  Robert  de  Gorham,  which 
is    fully    recorded.      This    disagreement    is    given    by 
Matthew  Paris  (Ang.  His.,  p.  82).     To  briefly  refer  to 
the  circumstances.     There  had  been  a  meeting  at   St. 
Xeots,   and   a  composition    made   and   signed   between 
both  parties  in  this  dispute,  but  afterwards  dissensions 
arose  between   the   Bishop   and    the   Abbot,   when    the 
Abbot  himself  applied  to  Pope  Alexander  and  obtained 
a  confirmation  of  the  former  privileges  to  the  Monastery 
**  by  dint  of  many  presents  and  more  promises.*'     The 
Bishop,  on  the  other  hand,  applied  to  the  King  (Henry 
II.),  who  referred  to  Robert  ])e  Bello  Monte,  Earl  of 
Leicester  and  Chief  Justice  of  England,  to  determine 
the  matter  with  his  assessors,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester 
and  others.     This  reference  was  not  successful,  and  the 
King  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands.     The  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  then  produced  the  Pope's  brief,  referring 
the  decision  to  the  Bishops  of  Chichester  and  Norwich, 
and  the  Abbot  was  summoned  to  appear  in  London  to 
answer  the  claim  of  the  Bishop.     The  King  put  a  stop 
to  this  proceeding,  and  at  a  Council  held  at  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Catherine,  at  Westminster,  in  the  presence  of  the 
King,   the   question   was   considered   but   without   any 
agreement.       The   King   at   last  undertook   to  be   the 
mediator,  and  after  a  private  conference  with  both  the 
Bishop  and  Abbot,  he  came  to  the  following  decision :  — 
That  on  the  convent  surrendering  to  the  Bishop  land 
of  .the  value  of  £10  per  annum  the  Bishop  should  re- 
linquish for  ever   his  claim   over  the   Abbey  and   15 
parishes  in  its  territorv%  and  should  exclude  them  from 
his  diocese.     Both  parties  assented  to  this  decision,  and 
the  Abbot,  having  offered  a  Church  of  that  value  which 
was  refused,  afterwards  proposed  the  Manor  and  Church 
of  Tynhurst,  which  the  Bishop  accepted,  and  the  proper 
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instrument  was  prepared  and  confirmed  by  the  King 
and  Thomas  Becket,  Arch,  of  Canterbuiy  (the  agree- 
ment was  dated  in  March,  11G3),  and  finally  by  the 
Bull  of  Pope,  Alex.  III.,  a.d.  llGb,  so  that  Delafield 
says :  **  In  this  year  (1163^  9  Henry  11.  (though  Matthew 
Paris  hath  by  mistake  the  12th)  and  the  IGth  of  the 
Pontificate  of  Bishop  Chesney  our  parish  underwent  a 
new  change,  passing  into  the  personal  possession  of  the 
Bishops  of  Lincoln,  who  from  that  lime  made  it  one 
of  their  places  of  usual  residence."  This  information 
is  of  importance,  because  any  reference  to  the  residence 
of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  at  Fingest  is  of  interest,  so 
little  having  been  handed  down  to  us  of  th^ir  presence 
here,  though  the  site  of  the  palace  near  to  the  Church  is 
still  to  be  traced. 

With  reference  to  this  Episcopal  residence,  in  allud- 
ing to  Bishop  Hugh  Wallys  or  de  Welles  Delafield 
writes :  **  I  find  him  personally  residing  at  Fingest, 
where  the  Bishops  all  along  had  without  question  a 
Palace,  and  that  he  there  exercised  some  part  of  his 
episcopal  functions,  for  in  1226  II.  Henry  III.,  Martin 
De  Ramsey,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  being  newly  elected, 
received  the  blessing  of  Hugh  Wallys,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln on  the  Feast  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist  at  his  Palace 
of  Tinghurst."     (Stevens,  An.  Abb.,  Vol.  I.,  478.) 

Browne  Willis  records  of  this  Bishop  that  *'  he 
rendered  himself  infamous  by  adhering  to  the  seditious 
barons  and  the  Dauphin  of  France  against  the  King 
for  which  being  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  he  was 
forced  to  buy  it  off  at  a  1000  marks."* 

In  his  list  of  Bishops,  Delafield  speaks  of  Richard 
De  Gravesend,  who  was  consecrated  on  the  3rd  Novem- 
ber, 1258,  as  having  in  1267  consecrated  and  confirmed 
the  Abbot  of  Osney  upon  S.  Vincent  the  Martyr's  Day 
at  his  palace  of  Tingehyrst.  Delafield  quaintly  writes 
with  regard  to  the  name  of  this  Prelate :  "  If  I  should 
say  that  some  adjoining  to  the  parish  and  still  bearing 
the  name  of  Gravesend  might  be  possibly  so  called  from 
this  Bishop  it  were  more  easy  to  deny  and  dispute  than 
to  disprove  it."  We  believe  that  he  refers  here  to  land 
and  not  to  persons  in  the  parish  bearing  the  name  of 
Gravesend,  although  this  is  not  clear. 


♦Willis's  Cathe^irals— Lincoln,  p.  50. 
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Of  all  the  Bishops  who  made  their  residence  in  tlii& 
parish,  Bishop  Burwash  or  Burghersh  is  the  one  whose 
individuality  will  not  easily  be  lost  to  memor}'  oil 
account  of  the  curious  story  with  which  his  name  is 
connected.  Neither  does  Browne  Willis  nor  Langley 
give  this  story  as  set  out  in  Delafield's  manuscript.  It 
therefore  appears  of  sufficient  interest  to  present  a  ver- 
batim quotation  from  Delafield.  He  says :  '*  Of  all 
Bishops  of  Lincoln  who  had  relation  to  this  place 
this  Bishop  hath  rendered  this  our  parish  of  Fingest, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  monks  who  have  written 
history  of  this  domain,  most  remarkable.  The  posts 
that  our  Bishop  held  were  of  great  influence  and 
authority  as  well  as  profit  which  could  intoxicate  though 
they  could  not  satisfy  the  mind  for  as  riches  and  years 
increased  upon  him  he  grew  excessive  covetous  and 
encroaching." 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  he  was  a  Prebendary  of 
York,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln  at  Boulogne  July 
20th,  l»i20,  and  was  Chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III. 

As  an  instance  of  his  covetousness,  Delafield  con- 
tinues :  "  He  is  said  to  have  enclosed  a  great  part  of 
the  common  of  this  Manor  of  Thinghurst  or  Tynghurst 
now  Fingest  in  prejudice  of  the  right  of  his  neighbours 
to  make  a  park  and  kept  it  from  them  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  (Walsing,  His.  Aug.,  p.  150).  Although  he 
persisted  in  this  injustice  to  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
yet,  if  report  says  tiiie,  is  was  said  of  him  that  he  could 
not  lie  quiet  in  his  grave,  for  he  is  said  to  appear  to  one 
of  his  gentlemen  in  the  dress  or  accoutrements  of  a 
keeper  or  ranger  with  a  green  jerkin  on  his  back,  a 
bugle  horn  hanging  at  his  side,  and  the  bow  and  arrows 
in  his  hand,  and  to  declare  that  he  was  doomed  to  this 
penance  until  his  encroachments  should  be  deparked 
by  being  again  thrown  into  the  common,  and  desired 
the  good  offices  of  the  Canons  of  Lincoln  lo  see  it 
effected.  This  message  from  their  late  dead  Bishop 
the  gentleman  delivered  (as  it  is  said),  and  the  Canons 
were  so  wise  as  to  give  credit  to  the  report,  or  at  least 
to  pretend  that  they  did  so,  and  deputed  one  of  their 
number,  William  Batchelor  by  name,  to  see  it  effected, 
which,  being  done,  the  Bishop  (as  I  think)  was  at  rest, 
and  never  more  appeared.     The  account  that  Dr.  Fuller 
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^ives  of  the  matter  is  this:   '  Bishop  Burwash  by  mere 

*  might  agaiast  all  right  and  reason  took  in  the  land 
'  of  many  poor  people  without  making  also  the  least 
'reparation  therewith  to  compleate  his  park  at  Ting- 
'  hurst.  These  wronged  persons  though  seeing  their 
'  own  bread  beef  and  mutton  turned  into  the  Bishop's 
'  venison  durst  not  contest  with  him  who  was  Chan- 
'  cellor  of  England,  though  n-either  law  nor  equity  in 

*  this  his  action  only  they  loaded  him  with  curses  and 
'  execrations.     This  Bishop  Burwash  is  said  after  his 

*  death  to  have  appeared  to  one  of  his  fonner  familiar 

*  friends  apparelled  like  a  forester  all  in  gi'een   with 

*  his  bow  and  quiver  and  arrows  and  his  bugle  horn 
■*  hanging  by  his  side.     To  him  he  complained  that  for 

*  his  injury  done  by  him  to  the  poor  whilst  alive  he 

*  was  now  doomed  to  the  penance  to  be  the  park  keeper 

*  of  that  place  which  he  so  wrongly  had  enclosed  and 

*  therefore  desired  him  to  repair  to  the  Canons  of  Lin- 

*  coin  and  in  his  name  to  request  them  that  they  would 

*  take  order  that  all  hedges  being  cut  down  and  ditches 

*  filled  up  all  might  be  reduced  to  their  property  and 

*  the  poor  men  be  restored  to  their  inheritance.'  It  is 
added  that  one  *  W.   Batchelor  was  employed  by  the 

*  Canons  aforesaid  to  see  the  premises  performed  which 
■*  was  done  accordingly.'  (Fuller's  Ch.  His.,  Centurv 
15,  Bk.  III.,  pp.  106, '7.)  This  is  the  story  as  Fuller, 
in  his  quaint  and  humorous  manner,  relates  it — at  the 
same  time  calls  it  justly  a  gravefoolerv'.  There  is  pro- 
bably a  great  deal  of  truth  mixed  with  falsehood  in 
this  romantic  story.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  Bishop 
did  take  some  part  of  the  common  into  his  park.  The 
traces  of  the  mounds  in  high  banks  and  deep  and  wide 
ditches  being,  after  more  than  400  years  (as  I  observed 
in  a  late  parochial  procession  or  perambulation),  even 
at  this  day  frequently  to  be  seen  and  called  even  now 
the  Park  ditch  and  some  parts  within  the  enclosure 
heing  still  common.  And  this  being  a  reach  of  power 
to  the  prejudice  of  right,  one  Batchelor,  a  member  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  might  probably  be  deputed  to  see 
it  deparked,  there  being  a  gentleman  of  that  name 
one  of  the  Prebendaries  from  1*327  to  1341,  which  agrees 
very  well  with  the  time  (Willis,  Cat.  Lin.,  p.  172), 
hut  the  apparition  of  the  Bishop,  the  bow  and  arrow, 
the  green  jacket,  and  the  horn  (it  is  a  wonder  that  the 
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quarter  staff  was  left  out),  have  all  the  air  of  fiction, 
and  seem  to  be  an  improvement  of  the  monks  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  facts,  and  one  of  them  as  true  as 
the  other.  Such  fictions,  as  one  said,  *  keep  up  the  best 
park  of  popery,  viz.,  purgatory,  whereby  their  fairest 
game  and  greatest  gain  is  preserved.'  (Fuller's  TVorth : 
Sussex,  p.  103.)" 

It  is  said  of  this  Bishop  that  he  was  a  great  oppressor 
of  King  Edward  II.,  and  an  instrument  of  his  deposi- 
tion. He  died  at  Ghent  in  December,  I'MO,  and  his 
body  was  brought  over  to  England  and  buried  in  his 
own  (Cathedral,  where  he  had  founded  a  chantry  to  pray 
for  his  soul.  His  tomb  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  Church 
under  a  sumptuous  monument,  with  his  effigy  lying  on  it 
in  his  pontificals  and  coat  of  arms,  the  latter  being  a 
lio7i  rampant y  though  in  some  accounts  his  arms  are 
said  to  be  gules,  a  rro.s.s  argent  between  four  lions 
rampant  or.*  According  to  Fuller,  he  was  descended 
of  a  noble  family  in  Sussex. 

Delafield's    description    of    the    ancient    road    belo^r 
the  Desborough  earth  works,  as  it  appears  in  the  manu- 
script,  is  of  value  as  a  topographical  record.      ''  The 
way  going  below  hath  from  great  antiquity  been   part 
of   the    high    road    fi*om    Middlesex    into    Oxfordshire 
though  it  hath  been  of  later  times  somewhat  altered, 
for  as  I  conceive  the  old  way  passed  from  West  Wy- 
combe to  Chorlev  Farm,  where  is  a  bank  visible  for 
some  part  of  it,  so  along  Port  Lane  by  Cross  Lane  pond 
through  the  middle  of  Radnage  and  thence  by  Bennet 
End  comes  into  that  which  is  called  Colliers  Lane,  and 
so  down  the  hill  into  the  Oxfordshire  vallev.     On  the 
left-hand  side  of  this  Colliers  Lane  in  the  estate  of  Mr. 
John  Mason  at  the  distance  of  about  a  furlong  are  two 
hillocks  or  tumuli  of  moderate  size  and  height  in   a 
field  called  Banky  Burro.w  field  t  which  niight  possibly 
be  occasioned  by  the  battle  hereabouts  fought  by  some 
forces  that  passed  the  road  below,  and  they  might  pos- 
siblv  be   Danish  though  not  placed  just  by  the  high 
road '' 

And  here  may  be  added  a  brief  sketch  of  Delafield's 
life,    which    we    are    enabled,    though    imperfectly, .  to 


*  See  Willis  Cathedrals — LIdooId,  p.  52. 
t  Qy.  Barrowfield. 
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shape  through  the  courteous  assistance  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Gilbert  Edwards,  Rector  of  Great  Haseley, 
who  refers  to  Britton  and  Brayley's  **  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales/'  Vol.  XII.,  Part  2,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Joscelyn,  Rector  of  Fingest,  and  the 
Rev.  C.  C.  Luxmore,  Vicar  of  Great  Milton.  The 
sources  of  information,  however,  for  a  connected  narra- 
tive are  unfortunatelv  extremelv  scanty.  Thomas 
Delafield  was  born  at  Haseley  on  JJecember  21st,  1690, 
of  humble  parents,  and  was  sent  to  the  village  Free 
School  among  the  poor  children  of  the  parish.  There 
was  then  no  house  appropriated  to  the  Master,  and  the 
boys  were  taught  in  the  church.  In  play  hours  Delafield 
improved  himself  in  reading  by  conning  the  inscriptions 
on  the  tombs,  it  is  said  that  by  his  attention  being 
thus  given  to  these  memorials  of  the  dead 'the  boy 
acquired  a  taste  which  originated  his  love  for  antiqui- 
ties. Subsequently  he  went  to  school  under  the  Rev. 
John  Hinton,  Vicar  of  Great  Milton,  where  he  made 
a  record  of  the  successive  Vicars  and  Curates  of  that 
parish.  The  list  of  Vicars  commences  in  1550. 
l)elafield  obsei-ves  of  the  Milton  Register  *'  that  it  was 
on  the  whole  the  most  accurate  he  had  ever  seen." 
Fpon  the  vacancy  of  the  Mastership  of  Haseley  School 
in  1717  he  made  application  for  the  post,  but  though 
supported  it  is  said  by  all  the  respectable  persons 
in  the  parish,  he  was  rejected  by  the  Trustees.  In 
consequence  of  this  failure,  at  the  request  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Haseley,  he  opened  a  private 
school  there,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  influential 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  and  the  favour  of  Richard 
Carter,  Esq.,  of  Haseley,  the  venture  so  far  proved  a 
success  that  he  was  enabled  to  support  himself  and 
his  family  in  comparative  comfort,  Delafield,  it  should 
be  mentioned,  never  had  the  advantages  of  a  University 
education.  In  the  year  1724  he,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Carter,  obtained  orders  fi'om  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Great 
Milton.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1725  he  removed 
to  the  free  school  of  Stokenchurch.  At  Lad}^  Day, 
1720,  he  entered  on  the  curacy  of  Fingest,  and  on  the 
Augiist  following  he  resigned  the  living  of  Milton  in 
favour  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Cornish,  A.B.,  on  the  death 
of  whom,  and  of  his  brother,  successive  Vicars  of  the 
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parish,  he  was  in  17^7  again  presented  to  the  living, 
and  in  1749  resigned  it  a  second  time  in  favour  of  the 
Rev.  William  Pease.  Delafield  resided  at  Stokenchurch 
School  during  his  second  incumbency  of  Milton,  and 
continued  there  until  his  death.  In  the  accounts  of 
Delafield  handed  down  to  us  it  is  conceded  that  he 
possessed  invincible  industry,  but  was  unfortunate 
in  having  selected  subjects  of  limited  interest.  Beside:^ 
his  manuscript  works  on  Bucks,  it  appeiars  that  he  wrote 
voluminously  on  the  history  of  Haseley.*  He  also 
wrote  a  history  of  Milton  in  one  volume.  These  histories 
are  also  in  manuscript,  and  are,  we  are  informed, 
deposited  in  the  Bodleian  among  the  Gough  collection. 
Delafield  was  buried  in  Haseley  churchyard.  .  A  flat 
gravestone  marks  his  last  resting-place,  the  inscription 
on  which  is  now  almost  illegible  from  age.  The  present 
Rector  is  anxious  to  pei*petuate  his  memorj',  and  it 
would  be  a  graceful  act  if,  through  the  members  of  this 
Society,  a  sufficient  sum  could  be  raised  to  renew  the 
tomb  of  one  who,  although  with  restricted  opportunities, 
was  a  true  and  laborious  archaeologist. 

The  present  Rector  of  Fingest  writes  of  Delafield 
that  **  he  has  left  more  records  of  the  parish  of  Fingest, 
of  which  he  was  only  curate-in-charge,  than  any  Rector 
before  his  time  or  since."  He  prepared  a  list  of  the 
successive  rectors  from  "Will,  de  Beningworth,  collated 
A.D.  1217,  to  Francis  Edmonds,  A.M.,  collated  in  1713, 
who  was  rector  of  Fingest  in  Delafield's  time,  and  also 
of  Tingewick,  and  left  benefactions  to  both  of  these 
parishes.  His  incumbency  of  Fingest  was  of  great 
length,  for  the  next  Rector,  Philip  Bearcroft,  was  not 
collated  till  the  28th  May,  1759.  Xo  doubt  Langley 
made  use  of  Delafield's  list  of  the  Rectors  for  his  History. 

The  following  memorandum  occurs  in  the  Fingest 
Registers :  — 

"  That  on  Holy  Thursday  1753  there  was  a  procession 
or  parochial  perambulation  round  the  bounds  of  this 
parish  of  Fingest. 

"  Thomas  Delafield,  Curate." 


*  He  compiled  a  liiRfory  of  Haseley,  wKicb.  if  printed,  wonid 
make  abont  oda  qnarto  volume.  His  MBS.  came  in^n  the 
possesfflon  of  a  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Henley,  and  were  pnrobased  by 
Mr.  Gong^b. 
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Here  is  another  entry  by  Delafield ; 

•.    . 
"  E-egistrum  Eeclesise  parochialis  de  Fingerst  Com  : 

Bucks.  1746. 

*•  Ur.  John  Potter,  A.Bp.  of  Canterburj'. 

**  Dr.  John  Thomas,  Bp.  of  Lincoln. 

*'  Mr.  Francis  Edmonds,  Rect :  of  Fingest. 

"  Thos.  Delafield,  Curate." 

Then  follow  some  unfinished  lines  of  Latin  verse  in 
Delafield^s  hand,  the  fragments  of  a  prayer  to  God  for 
the  rectors  and  ministers.  Incomplete  as  they  are — 
in  fact,  too  fragmentary  to  be  reproduced — they  disclose 
much  religious  fervour  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  At 
the  head,  of  the  registry  of  christenings  Delafield  has 
written  in  Greek  v.  19,  c  28  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel, 
and  before  that  of  marriages  v.  4,  c.  13  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews. 

Considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  Delafield 
laboured,  the  references  to  his  life  and  to  his  literaiT 
eiforts,  though  but  scanty,  will  leave  upon  us  the  impress 

•of  one  who  devoted  his  energies  to  his  clerical  office,  to 
education,  and  to  the  history  of  the  parish  of  his  birth, 
and  the  parishes  he  served,  a  devotion  all  the  more  to 
be  admired  when  we  reflect  that  he  lived,  to  quote  a 
recent  utterance  of  a  learned  prelate,  under  the  influence 

•  of  the  "awful  coldness  of  the  mid-eighteenth  century.'* 

Jonx  Parker. 


€l)t  ^roftrtingaf  of  tin  Butfcs!  arrftitertural 
anil  arcftafoloffiral  ^onttp. 

For  thb   Year  1901. 

The  annual  excureion  of  the  Bucks  Arch«ological  Society  took 
place  on  Thursday,  July  18,  and  the  locality  visited  was  St.  Albans. 
Among  the  members  of  the  Society  who  took  part  in  the  day's, 
proceedings  were  the  following:— Mr.  J.  Parker  and  Mr.  A.  H. 
Cocks  (hon.  sees.),  Mr.  J.  Williams  (the  treasurer  and  organising 
secretary),  the  Revs.  J.  C.  Farmborough,  M.  Graves,  F.  H.  Tatham. 

E.  D.  Shaw,  and  J.  L.  Challis,  Sir  Henrj'  Smythe,  Messrs.  J.  F. 
Arniijtrong,  F.  H.  Deverell,  R.  Richmond,  A.   Vernon,  G.   Weller. 

F.  C.  J.  Lonff,  S.  Payne,  F.  W.  Bull.  H.  Arnatt.  J.  T.  Harrison, 

G.  Wilson,  R.  H.  Barrett,  W.  Bradbrook,  the  Misses  Giles,  and 
several  other  ladies.  They  assembled  at  the  Cathedral  soon  after 
noon,  and,  arranging  themselves  in  the  seats  at  the  Eafit  end  of 
the  nave,  they  were  addressed  by  Mr.  W.  Page,  F.S.A.,  who  had 
kindly  consented  to  act  au&  guide  to  the  party  while  viewing  the 
church.  He  said  that  before  going  round  the  Cathedrai  it  might 
be  appropriate  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  Abbey.  It  was  generally  stated  that  the  martyrdom  (wf 
St.  Alban  took  place  a.d.  303,  under  the  persecution  initiated  bv 
the  Emperor  Diocletian,  and  the  event  was  assigned  to  that  year 
by  most  of  the  ancient  authors;  but  there  was  an  earlier  date 
given  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  viz.,  286,  which  he  considered 
the  more  likely.  At  that  time  Asclepiodotus  commanded  in 
Britain,  and  recovered  it  for  the  Roman  Empire  after  the  revolt 
under  Carausius  and  AUectus.  It  was  afterwards  under  Constan- 
tius  Chloru«  and  Const antine  the  Great,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  that  either  of  them  would  have  sanctioned  such  a  persecu- 
tion in  any  part  of  their  dominions.  Alban  had  given  shelter  to 
Amphibalus,  a  Deacon  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  whom  he  wa& 
converted  to  the  Faith.  The  martyrdom  of  St.  Alban  took  place 
on  the  spot  where  the  church  now  stands.  In  429  a.d.  St.  German 
vi««ited  Verulam,  where  a  synod  or  council  was  held  to  refute  t&e 
Pelagian  heresy.  Before  returning  to  France  he  caused  the  tomb 
and  coffin  of  Alban  to  be  opened,  and  deposited  therein  certain 
relics  of  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs.  The  next  event  of  importance 
connected  with  the  subject  was  the  founding  of  an  Abbey  in 
honour  of  St.  Alban,  in  793,  by  Oflfa  II.,  King  of  Mercia.  who  i» 
said  to  have  been  led  to  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  Alban  lay 
concealed  by  a  light  from  heaven.  On  their  being  discovered  Off* 
had  them  conveyed  to  a  little  church  on  the  hill,  which  had 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  pagans,  until  a  more  worthy  edifice  could 
be  erected.  That  little  church,  according  to  tradition,  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Cathedral.  Very  little  was  known  about 
the  Saxon  edifice,  which  was  probably  constructed  out  of  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Verulam.  The  oldest  portion  of 
the  present  church  was  erected  by  Paul  of  Caen,  the  first  Norman 
Abbot,  who  ruled  from  1077  to  1097.  The  materials  used  were 
atones,  and  Roman  tiles  from  Verulam,  and  timber  which  had 
been  collected  by  his  predecessors.  One  bay  on  the  North  aide 
remained  just  as  it  was  left  by  Paul  de  Caen;  the  others  were 
altered  by  the  insertion  of  windows  in  the  triforium  under  the 
rule  of  Abbot  Wheathampstead,  for  in  the  Perpendicular  period 
it  was  considered  necessary  to  obtain  as  much  light  as  possiBle. 
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The  Tisitors  having  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  nave,  a  move 
was  made  to  the  west  end,  where  Mr.  Page  pointed  out  the 
foundations  of  an  Early  English  tower  at  the  end  of  the  north 
wall,  commenced  by  Abbot  John  de  Cella  in  1197,  his  idea  being, 
to  embellish  the  west  end  by  two  flanking  towers.  He  left  the 
work  unfinished,  and  it  was  completed  by  his  successor,  Abbot 
Trumpington.  These  foundations  were  subsequently  used  as  a 
kind  of  porch  to  the  parochial  church  of  St.  Andrew,  destroyed 
in  1553.  The  length  of  the  nave  of  the  Abbey  Church  was 
abnormal.  The  Norman  church  extended  as  far  as  the  third  bay 
from  the  west,  and  was  lengthened  probablv  in  the  Early 
English  period,  when  there  was  a  development  of  ritual,  and  the 
processions  were  very  long. 

After  examining  the  Decorated  and  Early  English  arches  in  the 
nave,  the  party  proceeded  eastward  to  view  the  ancient  distemper 
paintings  of  the  Crucifixion  on  the  west  faces  of  the  Norman 
piers,  which  were  executed  by  the  once  famous  St.  AlborUs  school 
of  painting.  The  oldest  painting  dates  back  to  the  end  of  the 
12th  or  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  represents  our  Lord 
upon  the  Cross,  with  St...Tohn  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  either 
side.  Besides  the  crucifixion  two  of  the  piers  have  representa- 
tions of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  two  have  the  Annunciation,  and 
a  fifth  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The  paintings  on  the  south 
faces  of  the  piers  represent  (1)  St.  Christopner  bearing  the  infant 
Christ  through  a  stream;  (2)  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (k  Becket), 
who  was  collated  to  his  first  living,  Brantfield,  in  Hertfordshire, 
by  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans;  (3)  St.  Citha  or  Osyth,  with  a  rosary 
in  her  left  hand;  (4)  Doubtful:  supposed  to  be  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor relieving  a  pilgrim,  who  has  a  satchel  at  his  right  hand 
and  a  sta£f  in  his  left  hand.  In  1323  five  of  the  Norman  bays 
on  the  south  side  fell  down,  and  were  re-built  by  Abbot  Hugh 
de  Eversden  in  the  Decorated  style.  The  hood  mouldings  rest 
tipon  heads  representing  (1)  a  bishop  or  abbot  (De  Eversden); 
(2)  a  Queen  (Isabella  of  France);  (3)  a  King  (Edward  II.);  (4) 
probably  the  master  mason  (Master  Geoffrey).  The  rood  screen 
was  erected  by  Abbot  De  la  Mare  in  1350,  but  has  been  a  good 
deal  mutilated  and  restored  at  different  times. 

On  arriving  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  the  visitors  had 
to  pass  through  an  oaken  screen  to  gain  access  to  the  eastern 
portions  of  the  church.  It  is  customary  to  make  a  charge  of  6d. 
for  each  person  passing  through,  which  goes  to  the  Eestoration 
Fund;  but  on  this  occasion,  by  permission  of  the  "Dean,  only  3d. 
was  charged.  In  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  is  the  Early  English 
recessed  tomb  of  the  hermits,  Roger  and  Sigar.  The  latter  dwelt 
in  the  wood  of  Northaw,  and,  being  disturbed  in  his  devotions 
by  the  singing  of  the  nightingales,  he  praved  that  they  might 
never  again  be  heard  in  t^at  neighbourhood.  Tradition  says  his 
request  was  granted,  and  that  these  feathered  songsters  were  no 
more  heard  in  Northaw  Wood.  Mr.  Page,  however,  said  he  would 
not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  story. 

The  south  transept  was  next  visited.  Here  some  very  interesting 
objects  were  pointed  out.  A  recess  in  the  west  wall  contains  three 
carved  oak  livery  cupboards,  which  are  filled  with  loaves  of  bread 
every  Sunday  for  distribution  to  the  poor  according  to  the  will 
of  Robert  Skelton,  1628.  Under  the  great  south  window  is  some 
Norman  wall  arcading,  removed  from  the  Slype,  in  which  is  pre- 
served a  large  quantity  of  architectural  fragments  built  into  the 
walls.  In  the  east  wall  of  the  transept  are  two  recesses,  which 
led  into  two  Norman  apsidal  chapels  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  and  St.  Stephen.  They  contain  a  collection  of  archi- 
tectural fragments  brought  to  light  at  different  times,  includinr 
a  curious  figure  of  St.  George.  The  baluster  shafts  in  the  triforium 
are  remains  of  the  Saxon  Church. 
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In  the  choir  Mr.  Page  directed  attention  to  the  beautiful  loth 
oentniy  painted  ceiling,  which  was  discovered  during  the  restora- 
tion by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into  66  paneU. 
containing  heraldic  shields  representing  the  principal  familj 
,  connections  of  Edward  III.  Two  panels  in  the  centre  represent 
the  coronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Hrery  alternate  panel 
contains  the  sacred  monogram  in  Greek  characters.  The  north 
transept,  a  part  of  Abbot  Paul  de  Caen's  church,  contains  a 
monument  to  Thomas  Legh  Claughton,  the  first  Bishop  of  St. 
Albans,  who  died  in  1892.  The  rose  window  was  inserted  by  Lord 
Grimthorpe.  The  stained  glass  in  the  two  Norman  windows  below 
depicts  the  four  Latin  doctors  of  the  Church  of  S8.  Ambrose. 
Augustine,  Gregory,  and  Jerome.  Here  is  also  a  curious  painting 
representing  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  which  formed  one 
of  a  pair  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Besurrection.  The 
balluster  shafts  in  the  triforium  are  similar  to  those  in  the  south 
transept,  and  two  of  them  are  remnants  of  the  Saxon  Church. 
The  pulpit  near  the  north-east  pier  of  the  tower  was  designed  by 
Mr.  J.  0.  Scott,  and  was  presented  to  the  church  by  the  Free- 
masons of  England,  who  claim  St.  Alban  as  their  patron.  In 
Abbot  Ramryge's  Chapel  there  is  some  very  interesting  carving, 
and  some  of  the  panels  contain  a  ram  with  a  collar  round  its  neck, 
inscribed  with  tne  letters  "  BTGE,"  forming  a  rebus  upon  the 
Abbot's  name. 

The  screen  of  the  High  Altar  is  of  clunch,  and  was  comit'tct^Ml 
in  1484,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  this  country  of  that 
period.  With  the  exception  of  two,  all  the  statues  were  destroyed 
in  the  16th  century.  The  restoration  of  this  beautiful  screen  ha^ 
been  undertaken  by  Lord  Aldenham,  who  has  caused  the  nicheti 
to  be  re-filled  with  figures,  of  which  there  are  24  large  and  41 
smaller  ones.  The  centre  of  the  screen  ia  occupied  by  a  large 
crucifix,  and  immediately  over  the  altar  is  a  representation  of 
the  Besurrection  by  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  B.A.,  which  is  not  yet 
completed.  This  screen  is  very  similar  to  that  at  Winchester 
Cathedral,  and  it  is  considered  to  be  the  work  of  the  same  artist. 
The  figures  are  cut  in  Mansfield  Woodhouse  stone,  and  the 
sculpture  was  executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter;  the  crosiers, 
sceptres,  and  swords  are  of  hammered  copper.  It  was  before  the 
High  Altar  here  that  the  body  of  Eleanor,  Queen  of  Edward  I., 
rested  in  1291,  when  on  its  way  to  We««t minster.  The  Eleanor  Cross 
in  the  High  Street  was  pulled  down  about  the  year  1700,  and  a 
drinking  fountain  now  occupies  its  place.  In  the  south  aisle  of 
the  Saints'  Chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 

?irotector  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  Id 
ront  of  the  tomb  is  an  ancient  iron  screen  of  the  time  of  Edward 
I.,  said  to  be  the  only  trellis  grille  in  England.  A  trap  door 
gives  access  to  some  steps  leading  down  to  Duke  Humphrey's 
vault,  and  one  gentleman,  more  venturesome  than  the  rest  of 
the  party,  went  down  to  get  a  view  of  the  coffin.  The  shrine  of 
St.  Alban  has  been  re-constructed  from  more  than  2,000  pieces, 
of  which  it  was  composed,  which  were  found  built  up  into  the 
walls  of  the  Saints'  chapel.  They  were  carefully  put  together  io 
1872.  The  shrine  proper,  or  feretrttm^  which  was  borne  in  the 
processions,  stood  on  the  top  of  the  pedestal,  and  was  covered 
by  a  wooden  canopy,  which  could  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means 
of  a  rope  running  through  a  pulley.  The  Watch  Gallery  on  the 
north  side  is  of  carved  oak,  and  in  it  a  monk  was  posted  to  keep 
continual  guard  over  the  shrine.  The  stairs  are  made  of  solid 
blocks  of  oak.  The  lower  portion  of  the  gallery  contains  cup- 
boards, or  lockers,  in  which  are  several  relics  and  architectural 
fragments.  Among  the  curiosities  preserved  here  is  a  bridal 
gu^and,  which  formerly  hung  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  in 
memory  of  a  bride  who  died  on  her  wedding  day.    After  viewing 
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the  handsome  brass  of  Abbot  de  1&  Mare,  circa  1875,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Ensland,  the  visitors  passed  into  the  Lady  Chapel, 
erected  by  Abbot  Hugh  de  Erersden  (1908-26)  in  the  Decorated 
style.  After  the  Dissolution  this  chapel  was  converted  into  a 
Qrammar  School.  The  school  has  been  removed  to  the  Abbey 
gateway,  and  the  chapel  thoroughly  restored.  The  earrings, 
which  are  naturalistic,  were  executed  by  Mr.  John  Baker,  of' 
Kennington  Park  Road,  and  represent  the  flora  of  the  district. 
On  leaving  the  Cathedral  attention  was  directed  to  tho  four 
Evangelists  at  the  western  entrance,  the  figure  of  St.  Matthew 
being  a  likeness  of  Lord  Grimthorpe.  The  party,  under  the- 
direction  of  Mr.  Page,  next  viewed  the  old  gate  house,  erected 
in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  the  Cloisters,  and  other  remains, 
after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  Peahen  Hotel  for  luncheon, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  was  held 

The  Annttal  Meeting. 

over  which  General  Sir  Henry  Smyth.  K.C.M.Q.,  presided.  Mr. 
John  Parker  said  that  owing  to  the  death  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Oxford  they  were  without  a  President.  He  thought  it  would  be 
best  not  to  elect  anyone  to  the  office  that  day,  but  to  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  to  recommend  a  President. 
They  wanted  someone  who  would  take  a  personal  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Society,  and  assist  in  its  labours.  The  retiring  Vice> 
Presidents  were  re-elected,  end  Sir  Henry  Smythe  was  elected  a 
Vice-President  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Barrett,  seconded 
by  Mr.  G.  Weller.  Mr.  Cocks  proposed,  and  Mr.  J.  Parker 
seconded,  the  proposition  that  Mr.  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.,  should  be 
elected  a  Vice-President,  which  was  carried  unanimously.  In 
seconding  the  proposal,  Mr.  Parker  reminded  the  meeting  of  Mr. 
Payne's  long  and  valued  services  to  the  Society,  and  of  his  great 
literary  undertaking  as  the  historian  of  America.  Sir  Henry 
Smythe  thanked  the  Society  for  the  honour  they  had  conferred 
upon  him.  Their  work  was  a  praiseworthy  study — ^he  was  too  old 
to  do  much  himself,  but  he  should  be  pleased  to  do  what  he  could. 
The  Rev.  E.  D.  Shaw  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
All  the  retiring  members  were  re-elected,  and  the  name  of  Mr. 
R.  H.  Barrett  wae  added  to  the  list.  The  Hon.  Sees.  (Mr.  J. 
Parker  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks),  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  J.  Williams), 
and  the  Auditors  (Mr.  T.  Horwood  and  Mr.  E.  Wilkins)  were  also^ 
re-elected. 

The  Treasurer  (Mr.  J.  Williams)  then  made  his  financial  state- 
ment, from  which  it  was  apparent  that  the  Society  was  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  than  it  had  been  for  some  time.  They  com- 
menced the  year  with  a  balance  of  ^:12:5,  and  had  received 
£2 : 4  for  the  sale  of  books,  JB13 :  15  for  the  launch  provided  at  the 
last  year's  excursion,  and  Jg77:13  in  subscriptions.  Their  pay- 
menti?  had  been  as  follow: — ^Rent  of  Museum,  £6;  caretaker, 
j£4:15;  Archeeologieal  Index,  ,€1:18;  Archeeological  Congress,  JBl; 
printing  "Records,"  <£50;  expenses  of  last  year's  excursion,  <£9:8; 
Treasurer,  .£5;  commission  on  subscriptions  collected.  JS3:16; 
sundries,  carriage,  stamps,  and  insurance,  £3:9:1;  leaving  a 
balance  in  hand  of  JB14:3:4.  They  had  21  life  members,  15 
compounding  members.  152  annual  subscribers,  and  6  honorary 
members,  making  a  total  of  194  members. 

Mr.  Parker,  in  his  report,  said  that  he  regretted  nothing  had 
been  done  towards  the  preservation  of  the  old  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
at  Stoke  Mandeville.  Mr.  Williams  had  undertaken  to  make 
inquiries  on  the  f^yot  as  to  what  steps  could  be  taken  towards 
the  preservation  of  the  building.  The  Archdeacon  of  Buckingham 
had  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  small  Committee  to  go 
into  the   matter.    It  w«»i  a  work   which   their   Society   ought   to 
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interest  itself  in,  for  surely  one  of  their  objects  was  the  preserra- 
tion  of  such  an  object  of  antiquity  as  an  old  parish  church.  Mr. 
Bradbrook  had  prepared  a  report  on  the  question  of  the  tran- 
scription and  puDlication  of  the  Parish  Registers  of  the  County, 
which  would  be  left  to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Cocks,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Bradbrook.  Mr.  Parker 
then  explained  the  provisions  of  "  The  Ancient  Monuments  Pro- 
tection Act,  1900,"  and  particularly  called  attention  to  the  Act 
recognising  the  principle  that  a  local  authority,  such  as  a  County 
Council,  may  be  called  upon  to  undertake  the  care  of  local  anti- 
quarian objects  of  recognised  importance.  Each  member  of  the 
Committee  had  been  requested  to  report  to  him  on  any  object 
which  came  under  his  observation,  ana  which  should  be  preserved 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Mr.  Parker  next  called  attention 
to  Mr.  Eeyser's  learned  and  beautifully-illustrated  paper  on  "The 
Norman  Doorways  of  Bucks,"  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  due.  He  then  referred  to  the  papers  that  would  appear  in 
the  forthcoming  number  of  "  The  Records." 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks  said  that  he  had  always  on  those  occasions 
something  to  say  about  their  Museuni,  which  would  never  take 
its  proper  place  until  they  had  a  suitable  room  in  which  to  keep 
and  arrange  their  collections;  but  as  it  was  not  the  moment  to 
solicit  contributions  ior  the  purpose,  they  must  do  the  best  they 
could  for  the  present  with  the  accommodation  they  had.  As  far 
as  the  building  was  concerned,  it  was  now  in  a  sound  condition. 
In  consequence  of  his  having  removed  to  a  new  home,  he  had 
not  been  able  to  complete  his  account  of  the  anoient  Pile  Dwellings 
at  Hedsor  and  the  relics  discovered  during  the  excavations.  He 
hoped,  however,  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  course  of  a  few  more 
months.  He  had  purchased  a  good  case  to  contain  antiquarian 
objects,  but  when  it  arrived  at  Aylesbury  they  found  they  could 
only  just  manage  to  get  it  into  their  room  by  something  less  than 
half-an-inch.  It  was  a  really  good  case,  and  would  hold  specimens 
from  the  Hedsor  Pile  Dwellings  and  also  the  specimens  of  palaeo- 
lithic and  neolithic  relics  given  them  by  Mr.  Goolden,  which  were 
a  very  handsome  addition  to  their  Museum.  In  conclusion,  he 
proposed  a  vote  of  thans  to  Mr.  Qoolden  for  his  gift,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  meeting  confirmed  the  Committee's  appointment  of  Mr. 
Cocks,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Bradbrook  as  a  Sub-Committee  to  take 
into  consideration  the  question  of  the  publication  of  the  ancient 
Parish  Registers  of  the  County,  of  which  there  are  about  200  in 
existence.  A  conversation  ensued  upon  the  subject,  and  it  was 
the  general  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  separate  oreanization 
for  transcribing  and  publishing  the  Parish  Registers,  and  that  the 
annual  subscription  on  its  behalf  should  not  exceed  lOs.  6d. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Society: — Rev.  C  H, 
Parez.  Mentmore;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Willson,  Wendover;  and 
Mr.  F.  C.  H.  Jones,  Wycombe.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Sir  Henry  Smythe  for  presiding,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Cocks, 
and  the  Chairman  having  acknowledged  the  compliment,  the 
proceedings  terminated. 

The  members  then,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Page,  proceeded 
to  the  Hertfi  County  Museum,  where  some  time  was  spent  in 
examining  the  objects  of  interest  exhibited  in  the  various  rooms, 
but  time  did  not  allow  of  a  minute  examination  of  all  the  relics 
of  antiquity  which  have  found  a  home  in  this  exoellently-arranged 
Museum.  On  the  way  to  Verulam  the  visitors  stopped  a  few 
minutes  at  the  old  Clock  Tower,  erected  in  1410,  and  in  which 
the  Curfew  Bell  had  continued  to  be  rung  every  evening  till  1860. 
Passing  southward  along  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  over  the 
River  ver,  the  party  traverv«»ed  a  raised  causeway  with  a  deep 
fosse  on   each  side,   then  crossed  a  corn  field  into  a  plantation 
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of  trees  bounded  bj  a  deep,  broad  yallnm,  in  order  to  get  a  good 
view  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  Komano-British  town  of  V«rolamium. 
The  wall  was  a  massive  structure  constructed  of  mbblet  chalk, 
and  flint,  with  the  lower  portion  bonded  by  three  rows  of  Roman 
bricks.  The  ancient  Watling  Street  originally  ran  through 
Verolamium,  but  its  direction  has  since  been  diverted  so  as  to 
pass  through  the  more  modern  city  of  St.  Albans.  Its  former 
course,  however,  can  easily  be  traced,  as  some  of  the  trees 
which  grew  on  its  margin  are  still  existent  in  a  long  row  across 
the  centre  of  a  large  piece  of  meadow  land,  and  were  pointed  out 
to  the  visitors  by  Mr.  Page  as  they  wended  their  way  to  the 
ancient  Church  of  St.  Michael,  which  stood  to  the  north  of 
Watling  Street.  This  Church  was  erected  at  the  same  time  as 
St.  Peter's  and  St.  Stephen's,  circa  948,  by  TJlsinus,  or  Ulsic,  the 
^th  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  to  whom  the  present  town  of  St.  Albans 
may  be  considered  to  owe  its  origin,  as  he  laid  out  the  principal 
streets  and  established  a  market.  The  visitors  spent  some  time 
in  examining  the  nun^erous  points  of  interest  in  St.  Michael's 
Church,  which  exhibits  remains  of  architecture  ranging  from  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  to  the  Peri>endicular  period.  The  building 
originally  consisted  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  to  which  were  subse- 
quently added  a  north  aisle,  and  a  chantry  chapel,  dedicated  to 
Our  Lady,  on  the  south;  and  Lord  Grimthorpfe  built  the  present 
vestry  and  tower  in  1897.  The  Jacobean  pulpit  is  of  oak,  finely 
carved,  and  still  retains  the  iron  framework  in  which  formerly 
stood  the  hour-glass.  Under  the  modern  altar  is  an  ancient  altar- 
slab,  with  the  usual  five  crosses  incised  upon  it.  It  was  found 
during  the  restoration  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  In  the  north  wall 
of  the  sanctuary,  in  a  recess,  is  the  monument  to  the  famous 
chancellor  yet  greater  philosopher.  Bacon,  who  resided  at 
Gorhambury,  some  vestiges  of  which  mansion  are  still  to  be 
seen  near  the  modern  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Verulam.  Bacon 
is  represented  seated,  and  with  his  hat  on.  In  the  vestry  is 
preserved  a  curious  picture  that  was  at  one  time  in  the  chancel 
arch.    It  represents  the  final  judgment,  and.  the  figures  of  different 

Sersons  are  seen  rising  from   stone  coffins,  such  as  were  in  use 
uring  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

Soon  after  leaving  S.  Michael's  Church  the  party  separated  in 
order  to  catch  their  trains  home;  but  before  doing  so  Mr.  Parker 
took  occasion  to  thank  Mr.  Page  very  heartily  for  his  great  kind- 
ness in  accompanying  them  during  the  day,  and  placing  at  their 
service  the  vast  stores  of  knowledge  which  he  has  gained  respecting 
the  Abbey,  and  the  other  places  which  had  been  visited.  Mr. 
Page  has  devoted  years  of  study  and  research  to  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  the  city  and  its  cathedral,  and  also  to  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  British,  Itoman,  and  Saxon  Verulam,  and  the 
members  of  the  Society  were  indeed  very  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  have  the  benefit  of  his  valuable  services  on  the  occasion  of 
their  visit.  The  thanks  of  the  members  were  also  due  to  Mr. 
Williams  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  excursion  wae 
organized. 


Note. — The  account  of  the  Societv's  visit  to  St.  Albans  was 
revised  from  that  nrepared  bv  Mr.  "A.  S.  Downs  for  "The  Bucks 
Herald,"  and  to  whom  the  Editor  is  mainly  indebted. 
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GouGH,  H.,  Sandoroft,  Bedbill,  Surrey 
Hope,  W.  H.  St.  John,  M.A.,  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  Burlington  House, 
London,  W. 


Macbat,  Bev.  W.  D.,    F.8.A.,  Dock- 

lington  Bectory,  Witney,  Ozoa 
Pabkbb,  Jambs,  The  Tori,  Oxford 
SUMMBBS,  Rev.  H.  W.,   12,  CamsrroD 
Boad«  Beading 


NOTES  OJSr  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MANOR 
AND   CHURCH   OF  HEDSOR. 

[The  following  notes  (condensed  from  tlie  original) 
embody  the  result  of  a  research  made  under  my 
directions  during  the  year  1900,  into  the  history  of 
the  Manor  and  Church  of  Hedsor.  As  I  can  lay 
no  claim  to  be  an  expert  in  archaeological  matters,  I 
shall  gratefully  receive  any  corrections  or  additional 
information.  I  should  add  that  these  notes  are 
intended  only  to  be  supplemental  to  the  history  of 
the  parish  as  given  by  Langley  and  others,  so  that 
the  information  thus  provided  is  consequently  not 
repeated,  except  incidentally.] 

The  Manor. 

Hedsor,  according  to  one  learned  authority,  is  derived 
from  the  A.S.  proper  name  "Hseddi^'  and  "ora/'  a  bank 
or  margin  of  a  stream,  and  would  thus  be  rendered 
"  Haeddi's  bank,"  the  spot  beside  the  river  where  a 
settler  of  this  name  took  up  his  abode.  Another 
derivation  is  from  the  A.S.  ''  Haed  "  (heath),  and  the 
verb  "  sceran  "  (participle  "  scoren  "),  to  "  cut^"  indi- 
cating what  we  term  a  "  sheer  descent."  The  first 
syllable  would  refer  to  the  rough  heath-covered  land 
formerly  embraced  in  Taplow  and  Hedsor  commons, 
the  second  to  the  steep  cliffs  bordering  the  river,  the 
name  being  thus  rendered  as  *'  Heathy  Cliff  or  Hill." 

In  former  times  the  name  of  the  parish  was  spelt 
in  various  ways,  some  of  which  are  here  given — 

Heddesore,  Hadesore,  Hadeshowere,  Hedesouere, 
Heddeshour,  ^Heddeshore,  Hedysore,  Heddysworth, 
Hedsworth  alias  Hedsore,  Hedyssoer,  Edyssore, 
Edisor,  Headsore,  and  finally  Hedsor. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  families  which  owned 
the  Manor,  the  dates  given  being  the  years  in  which 
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the  earliest  and  latest  records  respecting  their  posses- 
sion exist:  — 

De  Hedsors  1166—1306.  Hawtreys  1666—1573. 

Lovedays      1306—1362.  Hyndes     1673—1658. 

Bestwolds    1379—1664.  Cholcots    1668—1720. 

Peckhams    1664—1666.  Parkers     1720—1764. 

In  1764  the  Manor  was  purchased  by  William  Lord 
Boston.  The  above  list,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
appears  to  be  complete. 

The  Court  Bolls  at  present  in  existence  date  from 
1673,  and  extend  to  1862,  thoiigh  the  rolls  are  missing 
from  1623  to  1664.  According  to  Langley,  they  date 
from  37  Henry  YI.,  but  what  has  become  of  these  early 
rolls  is  unknown. 

Hedsor  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  Domesday  Book, 
and  Langley's  suggestion  tnat  it  was  identical  with 
"  Lede  "  (which  he  afterwards  saw  reason  to  doubt)  (^' 
cannot  be  proved.  Lysons  states (2)  that  the  "Manor 
of  Lude  or  Lyde  in  Wooburn  (csJled  in  the  Norman 
survey  Lede)  has  passed  with  Bishop's  Wooburn,  and 
is  now  the  properly  of  Mr.  Dupre."  If  this  is  correct, 
Lede  was  not  identical  with  Hedsor,  but  the  authority 
for  Lysons'  statement  is  unknown  to  me.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  seems  useless  to  put  forward  any  con- 
jectures, but  only  to  add  that  nothing  in  the  researches 
.  made  of  late  shows  any  connection  between  Hedsor  and 
"Wooburn  in  early  times.  To  the  proposition  that 
Hedsor  was  "  carved  "  out  of  Little  Marlow,  the  objec- 
tion is  made  that  the  '^  hidation  '^  of  the  latter  Manor 
was  not  large  enough  for  this  to  have  been  the  case. 

The  earliest  record  discovered  respecting  the  Manor 
of  Hedsor  states  that  in  1166  "  Geoftrev,  son  of  Sofrid 
(or  Saf rid)  "  answered  for  "  one  knight "  at  the  Court 
of  the  Honor  of  Wallingford  (8),  showing  that  Hedsor 
was  held  of  the  Honor  at  that  time.  In  confinnation 
of  this  fact,  a  record  of  1264  states  that  when  an  Inqui- 
sition was  made  before  the  Justices  for  Bucks  touching 
"  The  rights  and  liberties  and  other  things  belonging 
to  the  King,"  the  inhabitants  of  Hedsor  reported  that 

(1)  Hun.  Desb.,  page  278,  note. 

(2)  Magna  Britannia,  Backs,  p.  67L 

(S)  Black  Book  Of  Excbequer.    Bed  Book  ditto,  fol.  lOld. 
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''  they  know  nothine  at  all,  as  tjxey  are  of  the  Honor  of 
Walingford,"  W  and  finally  in  1548,  when  ihis  Honor 
had  been  annexed  to  the  Honor  of  Ewelme,  the  Jurors, 
under  an  Inquisition  taken  in  that  year,  reported  that 
Hedsor  was  held  ''of  the  Lord  the  King,  as  of  his 
Honor  of  Ewelme,  but  by  what  services  the  Jurors  are 
ignorant,  being  worth  by  the  year  in  all  issues  £20."  W 

Beyond  the  extract  quoted  above,  nothing  further  has 
been  discovered  respecting  "  Geoffrey  son  of  Sofrid," 
but  in  1201-2,  "  William  son  of  Geoffrey "  was  in 
possession  of  the  Manor,  and  paid  a  fine  of  one  mark 
through  the  Sheriff,  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter,  in  order  to 
avoid  foreign  service.  W  In  the  following  year  he 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  one  Miles  Neirenuit 
respecting  "  40  acres  of  pasturage  "  in  Hedsor  CO,  and 
in  1204  into  a  further  agreement  with  Robert  Burrell 
of  London,  to  whom  he  let  to  farm  "  all  his  land  in 
Hedsor  for  24^  years,  from  Easter  Day  of  that  year, 
at  the  annual  rent  of  "  one  mark  of  silver."  (8) 

William  seems  to  have  been  the  first  member  of 
his  family  to  assume  the  name  of  De  Hedsor,  as 
though  he  is  occasionally  described  as  ''William  son 
of  Geoffrey,"  he  is  more  frequently  termed  "  William 
De  Hedsor."  His  wife's  name  was  Matilda,  but  her 
family  is  unknown.  He  died  circa  1211-12,  for  in 
that  year W  Matilda,  "who  was  the  wife  of  William 
de  Heddeshour,"  brought  an  action  against  various 
persons  in  respect  of  lands  in  Hedsor  (i^)  and  elsewhere, 
"  part  of  her  dower,"  a  fine  being  subsequently  levied 
between  her  and  Thomas  de  Nevill  as  to  "  Westcrof  t 
in  Hedesores,"  which  she  claimed  as  "  her  reasonable 
dower,"  that  she  had  "of  the  gift  of  William  de 
Hedesore,  formerly  her  husband."  (ii)  Matilda  died  in 
1246-7,  as  appears  from  an  Inquisition  taken  in  that 
year.(i2) 

(4)  Hundred  Bolls,  Bucks,  Chapter  House,  No.  6.  P.B.O. 

(5)  Chanc.  Inq.,  P.M.,  Series  II.,  Vol.  86,  No.  5. 

(6)  Chancellor's  Bolls,  8  John. 

(7>  Fines,  Bucks,  File  7,  No.  47. 

(8)  Fine  Boll,  6  John,  m  10.    Charter  Boll,  6  John,  m  9. 

(9)  Exch.  Q.  Bememb.,  Miso  Books,  Vol.  II. 

(10)  Curia  BeffiA  Bolls.  No.  54.  m  14,  16,  16d. 

(11)  Fines.  Bucks,  13  John.  File  9..  N-.  2. 

(12)  Assize  Bolls,  Bucks,  No.  56,  m  22d. 
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According  to  the  Charters  of  Missenden  Abbey, 
"  William  De  Hedsor  and  Matilda  his  wife  "  03)  gave 
to  the  Canons  of  that  Abbey  *'  the  rent  of  nine  marks 
in  the  Till  of  Hedsore,  which  German  son  of  Bobert 
was  wont  to  render  for  the  land  which  is  called 
*  Wulneneham '  d*)  and  the  rent  of  twelve  penc«  in  the 
same  vill,  which  Geoffrey  son  of  Brichara  was  wont 
to  render  for  the  heath  which  he  held,  and  the  whole 
land  which  is  called  Landcroft,  and  the  whole  wood 
which  is  called  Lndeput  (15),  near  the  dike  of  land  of 
the  Church  of  Hedesore."  The  date  of  the  gift  is  un- 
certain, and  Langley  attributed  it  to  a  later  member 
of  the  family  (1276-84)  bearing  the  same  name,  and 
also  ''  son  of  Geoffrey.''  The  mention  of  Matilda  as 
the  wife  of  William  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  gift 
was  of  earlier  date  (prior  to  1211-12),  but  as  the  dat« 
of  the  foundation  of  Missenden  Abbey  is  uncertain, 
this  surmise  cannot  be  verified. 

William  De  Hedsor  was  succeeded  by  another  member 
of  the  family  bearing  the  same  name,  and  most  probably 
his  son.  This  William,  who  was  in  possession  of  the  Manor 
in  1220  (16),  in  1222  passed  a  fine  with  Hugh  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  respecting  30  acres  of  land  and  3  acres  of 
meadow  in  Hedsor  (17),  in  1224  was  declared  with  one 
Walter  Le  Maunsel  to  be  heir  to  the  property  of  his 
uncle,  Hugh  Fitz  Robert  (18),  and  in  1228  paid  a  fine 
at  the  Court  of  the  Honor,  in  order  to  avoid  foreign 
service.(i^)  His  wife's  name  was  Hodierna,  as  appears 
from  an  action  she  brought  against  Hugh  de  London 
and  John  Tempremoise  after  her  husband's  decease.(^ 
The  date  of  her  death  is  uncertain,  but  in  1234-5 
Geoffrey  de  Hedsor  was  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  paid 
"  one  mark  "  for  "  one  fee  in  Hedesore,"  at  the  Court 
of  the  Honor.(2i)  Geoffrey  was  probably  son  of  a  brother 
of  the  William  De  Hedsor  who  diei  in  1211-12,  as 
Matilda,  widow  of  the  William  in  question,  is  described 


(13)  Harleian  MS.,  9S88,  Fol.  98. 

(U)  Now  "  Woolman'8." 

(15)  Now  Lndpits. 

(16)  Cnria  Kflgia  RoIIb,  78  m  11,  74  m  4. 

(17)  Curia  Regis  Bolls,  81,  m  4.    Fines,  Backs,  Fil«  14.  No.  5. 

(18)  Caria  Begis  Bolls,  87  m  5. 

(19)  Harleian  MS8. 

(20)  Assice  Bolls,  Backs,  No.  62. 

(21)  Testa  De  Nevill,  Fol.  212^  228. 
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in  the  InquiBition  taken  at  her  death  (1247)  as  ^'  airnt 
of  Geoffrey,"  who  was  declared  her  heir. (22)  In  the 
same  year  he  was  defendant  in  a  snit  brought  against 
him  by  William,  son  of  Thomas  de  Wubnrn,  respecting 
the  latter 's  ''  free  tenement  in  Hedesoueres,''(29)  and  in 
1261-2  he  was  fined  '^  one  mark  "  in  an  action  brought 
against  him  by  William  de  St.  Edmund  for  the  unlaw- 
ful detention  of  the  latter's  cattle.(24)  Geoffrey  was 
still  in  possession  of  the  Manor  in  1269-70,  in  which 
year  he  was  a  Juror  of  the  Hundred  of  Burnham.  (25) 

A  record  of  the  assizes  held  at  Newport  Pagnell  on 
26  October,  1247,  states  that  '^  malefactors  unknown 
broke  into  the  house  of  Christiana  de  Edesouere,  and 
killed  her  and  her  daughter  and  fled,"  and  further 
that  '^John,  son  of  Bobert  de  Edesouere  was  found 
burnt  in  the  house  of  Isabella  de  Agna."  (26)  A  verdict 
of  murder  was  returned  in  each  case. 

Geoffrey  de  Hedsor  died  between  1270  and  1276, 
and,  according  to  Langley,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
William,  who  was  engaged  in  litigation  touching 
property  in  Woobum  and  Beaconsfield  in  1276-7  (27) 
and  1278.  (28)  In  1284  a  record  occurs  to  the  effect 
that  '^  Matilda,  wife  of  Emeric  de  Boche  Canard,  who 
is  about  to  set  out  for  foreign  parts,"  had  "attorned 
William  de  Heddesore  in  her  place  before  the  King."  (2J>) 

William  was  succeeded  by  John  de  Hedsor,  who  wajs 
probably  his  brother,  as  he  is  described  in  certain 
proceedings  taken  before  the  assizes  of  20  January, 
1285-6(30)  as  "son  of  Geoffrey."  In  a  "Roll  of 
the  Fees  which  are  held  of  the  King  in  chief,"  (*^) 
dated  1284-6,  it  is  stated  that  "John  de  Heddeshore 
holds  the  vill  of  Heddeshore,  for  two  parts  of  a  Knight's 
Fee  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  (owner  of  the  Honor  of 
Wallingford),  and  the  same  Earl  holds  of  the  King 
in  chief."     In  1287  we  find  that  John  de  Hedsor  had 

(22)  ABsixe  Bolls,  Bucks,  m  22d. 

(23)  Assise  Bolls,  Bucks,  m  15d. 

(24)  Assise  BoUs,  Bucks,  m  73d. 

(25)  Assise  Bolls,  Bucks,  No.  61,  m  1. 

(26)  Assize  Bolls,  Bucks,  No.  56,  m  46. 

(27)  Patent  Boll,  5  Ed.  I. 

(28)  Ditto  7  Ed.  I. 
(29)  Patent  Boll,  12  Ed.  I. 

(30  Assise  Bolls,  Bucks,  No.  63.  m  20. 
(31)  Ezch.  Q  Bememb.  Misc  Books. 
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letters  of  protection  granted  him,  as  lie  was  about  to 
''  set  out  for  foreign  parts  by  the  King's  command,  as 
the  King's  messenger."  (^)  In  1301  he  answered  for 
the  Manor,  at  the  Court  of  the  Honor.  <^)  His  wife's 
name  was  Joan,  and  their  daughter  was  named 
Margery.  <M)  This  Margery  was  a  nun  of  the  Abbey 
of  Bumham,  and  was  sentenced  in  1315  (^)  to 
'^  greater  ex-communication  "  for  two  years,  for  break- 
ing her  TOWS.  This  sentence  was,  however,  relaxed  in 
1317(36)^  as  it  was  stated  on  her  behalf  that  she  had 
been  ''  compelled  to  enter  the  house  of  Bumham."  She 
afterwards  married  Boger  Blaket,  of  Bickmansworth. 

John  de  Hedsor  appears  to  have  died  about  1309-10, 
as  in  the  following  year  "  Walter  Stevene  and  GeofErey 
de  Hedsore,  executors  of  the  will  of  John  de  Hedsore," 
applied  for  a  writ,  ^'  touching  certain  trespasses  done 
to  the  same  executors."  (3^)  He  was  the  last  member 
of  his  family  who  possessed  the  Manor,  which  he  seems 
to  have  sold  to  Ralph  Lovedav  in  or  prior  to  1305.  <^*>^ 
Litigation  on  the' subject  took  place  in  that  year,  and 
also  in  1315,  when  Balph  Loveday  took  certain  pro- 
ceedings (the  details  of  which  are  not  forthcoming) 
against  '^  John  de  la  Penne,  Joan  the  wife,  and  Margeiy 
the  daughter  of  John  de  Hedesore."  (38) 

The  name  "  De  Hedsor "  a^ears  in  a  few  later 
records.  Thus  "  Geoffrey  de  Hedsore "  was  one  of 
John's  executors.  In  1340  a  "John  de  Heddesore" 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  a  report  respecting 
the  "Ninthe  of  Sheaves"  granted  to  the  King,(») 
and  in  1382  an  Inventory  of  "  the  goods  which 
formerly  belonged  to  John  de  Heddesore"  was  made 
and  administration  committed  to  "  Ellen,  relict  of  the 
said  John,  who  had  died  intestate."(^)  This  inventory 
further  states  that  "the  said  John  was  indebted  io 
Aichard    de  Heddesore  in  30s." 


(32)  Patent  Boll.  15  Ed.  I.,  m  4. 

(33)  Chano.  Inq.  P.M.,  28  Ed.  I.,  File  2. 

(34)  Assize  Bolls,  Bucks,  No.  1,335,  m  12d. 

(35)  Bishop  D'Alderby's  Be^ister,  Lincoln,  Fol.  288d. 

(36) -Id.,  Fol.  361. 

(37)  Fine  Boll,  4  Ed.  II.,  in  3. 

(S7b)  De  Banco  Bolls,  No.  156,  m  241. 

(38)  Assise  Bolls,  Bucks,  No.  1,365,  m  12d. 

(39)  Ezch.  Lay  Subsidies,  Bucks,  77—9 

(40)  Bishop's  Buckingham  Begister,  Lincoln,  Fol.  250. 
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There  is  no  information  in  my  possession  as  to  the 
history  of  the  Loveday  family,  except  that  they  were 
owners  of  the  Manor  of  Moungewell  in  Oxfordshire, 
with  the  advowson. 

Balph  Loveday  was  the  first  member  of  the  family 
who  owned  the  Manor  of  Hedsor,  as  appears  from  a 
writ  dated  5  March,  9  Edward  II.,  (*i)  in  which  are 
recited  the  "Hundreds,  Bnrghs,  and  Vills  of  the 
Counties  of  Bedford  and  Buckingham,  and  the  Lords 
of  the  same."  It  is,  however,  curious  that  in  the  liti- 
gation about  to  be  referred  to,  he  is  usually  a  partner 
with  one  or  both  of  his  sons,  which  may  imply  that 
he  was  only  Lord  of  the  Manor  as  their  guardian. 

In  1314  "  John,  son  of  Balph  Lovedaty/'  brought  an 
action  against  the  Abbess  of  Bumham,  respecting  "  a 
a  tenement  in  Bekenesfeld,"  (^>  and  in  1315  Balph 
Loveday  was  engaged  in  the  litigation  with  the  De 
Hedsor  family  already  referred  to.W  In  the  same 
year  an  action  was  Drought  against  Balph  Loveday 
and  others  by  one  Edmund  de  Mareschal,  "touching 
a  tenement  in  Hedesore,^'  (^)  another  by  John  de  la  Lude 
against  "  Balph  and  John  his  son  "  touching  lands  in 
"  Tappelowe,  Heddesore,  and  Woubume,"(^)  and  a 
third  against  "  Balph  Loveday,  Hugh  and  John  his 
sons'*  by  Symon  de  Clyveden,  as  to  lands  in 
Woobum.W  In  1325  there  is  a  record  of  an  action 
by  "  John,  son  of  William  de  1»  Penne "  against 
"  Balph  Loveday  and  John  his  son "  respecting  a 
tenement  in  Bumham.W 

It  is  not  until  the  year  1329  that  any  mention  is 
made  of  John  Loveday  alone,  in  connection  with  the 
Manor,  which  would  seem  to  point  to  the  death  of  his 
father  Balph  between  1325  and  the  year  in  question, 
when  a  fine  was  passed  between  "  John,  son  of  Balph 
Loveday,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  and  Edmund  de 
Beresford  and  Walter  Loveday,  parson  of  the  church 
of  Moungewelle,  deforciants  of  the  Manor  of  MoungCr 

(41)  Ezch.  Misc.  Bolls,  Bundle  2  No.  1. 
(42)  Assise  Bolls,  Bucks,  m  S3,  No.  1,865,  m  14d. 

(43)  Id.,  No.  1,365,  m  14d. 

(44)  Id.,  No.  1,365,  m  15d. 
(45)  Id.,  No.  1,365,  m  5. 

(46)  Id.,  No.  1,365,  m  5d. 
(47)  Id.,  No.  1,393a. 
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welle/'  respecting  the  Manor  and  advowson  of  that  place, 
and  the  Manor  of  Hedsor.  This  fine  is  a  settlement  on 
John  and  Margaret  and  their  issue,  and  failing  such, 
on  the  rightful  heirs  of  John.  (^) 

No  further  record  is  forthcoming  respecting  this  John 
Loveday,  and  the  date  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  he 
was  succeeded  by  another  member  of  the  family,  of  the 
aome  name,  probably  his  son,  who  in  1346  was  a  minor, 
in  the  custoay  of  the  "  Black  Prince,"  as  owner  of  the 
Honor  of  Wallingford  and  ''  Chief  Lord  "  of  Hedsor. 
In  this  year  John  paid  40s.  towards  the  **  aid  "  granted 
to  King  Edward  III.,  to  make  his  eldest  son  a  knight.  (^^ 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  record  states  that  this 
payment  was  made  for  *'  one  knight's  fee  in  Hedesore, 
held  of  the  Honor  of  Walingford  in  chief,  and  which 
John  de  Heddesore  formerly  held."  John  Loyeday 
appears  to  have  died  about  the  year  1362,  when  his 
widow,  Cecilia,  took  proceedings  against  one  Hugh  de 
Berewyk  respecting  a  portion  of  the  Manor  (^^)  she 
claimed  as  her  dower.  The  Manor  probably  now  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Restwolds  (also  written  Ristwold, 
Bastwold,  and  Bestwood),  who,  according  to  Langley, 
were  "  very  early  situated  in  the  county  of  Oxford.  * 

The  first  member  of  this  family  who,  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  owned  the  Manor  of  Hedsor  was  '"  Balph 
or  Randulph  the  younger."  In  1379  we  find  that  he 
held  "  one  knight's  fee  in  Hedesore,  which  is  worth 
100s.  by  the  year  when  it  shall  happen,"  W  and  it  is 
further  stated  that  "  Lord  Edward,  late  Prince  of 
Wales,"  held  this  "  in  his  demesne  on  the  day  that  he 
died,"  i.e.,  as  owner  of  the  Honor  of  Wallingford.  In 
1383  Ralph  Restwold  made  his  will,  in  which  he  is 
described  as  "  Lord  of  Heddesore,"  and  by  it  he  be- 
queathed his  property  to  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  and  to 
his  sons  and  daughters,  and  directed  his  body  to  be 
buried  near  his  father  and  mother  at  "the  Friars' 
Minors  "  of  Reading.  (51)  He  appointed  as  his  executors 
"William  Baillemot  and  John  Southowe  of  Crowe- 
marrsh,  supervisors  of  this  will,  and  of  the  will  of  my 

(48)  Fin«8,  Divers  Cbuaties,  File  85.  No.  37. 

{4»)  Ezch.  Q.  Bern.  Mise  Books,  Vol.  8. 

<49b)  De  Banco  Bolls,  No.  406,  in  90. 

(50)  Chamc.  Inq.,  P.M..  2  Bichard  II..  No.  57.  m  23. 

(51)  Buckingham  Begister,  Lincoln.  Fol.  261. 
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father."  The  will  is  dated  10  October,  1383,  and  wa9 
proved  at  Woobum  on  the  22^d  of  the  same  month, 
BO  that  he  preflumably  died  between  these  dates.  From 
the  mention  of  '"  Crowemadrrsh  "  in  his  will,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  was  son  of  another  *'  Ralph 
Bestwold,"  who  died  on  11  June,  1383,  and  who, 
according  to  an  Inquisition  (^2)  taken  at  New  Sarum 
upon  his  death,  was  owner  of  the  Manor  of  Crowmarsh 
OifEord  in  Oxfordshire,  lands  in  Hurst,  Berks,  and  the 
Manor  of  Hyle  in  Wilts,  which  last  he  held  of  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  This  Balph  had  another  son 
named  William,  who,  according  to  a  record  dated  7 
March,  1378,  (^)  predeceased  his  father,  the  estates 
mentioned  above  passing  direct  to  his  son  Bichard, 
who  was  bom  about  1364,  (^)  but  of  whom  nothing 
further  is  known. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  period  (1383  to  1457)  during 
which  no  record  has  been  discovered  containing  any 
reference  to  the  Manor,  or  its  owners.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Bestwolds, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  Balph  the  younger 
bequeathed  his  property  to  his  wife,  sons,  and  daughters, 
but  I  have  no  further  information  respecting  them. 
A  few  records  exist  respecting  certain  members  of  the 
family,  but  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  absolute  confi- 
dence (prior  to  1492)  as  to  their  relationship  to  each 
other.  Thus  "  Bichard  Bestwold "  (mentioned  by 
Langley)  is  returned  among  the  "  Gentry  of  Berks " 
in  1433,(55)  was  Sheriff  of  Berks  and  Oxon  1434,  (5«) 
M.P.  for  Berks  1441-2,(57)  Sheriff  of  Wilts  1442  and 
1446,  (58)  and  Sheriff  of  Berks  1463.  (5»)  In  1451  he  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  arbitrators  in  a  suit  between 
one  Emanuel  Bede,  of  Borstall,  and  John  Warefeld, 
of  Wallingford,  concerning  certain  tenements  there.  (^) 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  possibly  he  was 
a  son  of  the  Richard  Bestwold .  mentioned  above,  who 

(52)  Chanc.  Inq.,  P.M.,  7  Bichard  II.,  No.  70. 

(SB)  Patent  Boll.  1  Bichard  II.,  Part  4,  m  29. 

(54)  See  reference  (52). 

(55)  Fuller.8  "  Worthies,"  p  98. 

(56)  Id.,  p.  105. 

(57)  Langley,  Hun.  Desb.,  p.  274,  note. 

(58)  Fuller's  "  Worthies,"  p.  161. 

(59)  Id.,  p.  105. 

(60)  Sennet's  "  Parochial  Antiquities,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  386. 
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was  bom  about  1364.  No  record  exists  to  connect  him 
with  Hedsor.  Two  Inquisitions  taken  at  Crowmarsh 
aifford  and  Hurst  in  1476 «»)  state  that  '' Bichard 
Restwold"  died  on  4  September,  1475,  but  whether 
these  refer  to  him  or  to  a  contemporary  cannot  be  said 
with  any  certainty,  especially  as  it  is  stated  that  the 
Richard  in  question  ''  did  not  hold  any  lands  of  the 
King  on  the  day  that  he  died,"  but  only  the  Manor 
of  Lee,  Lee  in  Wilts,  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  a 
statement  which  would  appear  somewhat  curious  in 
the  case  of  a  person  who  had  filled  so  many  public 
offices.  It  is  aaded  that  this  Brichard  had  a  son  named 
Thomas,  *'  aged  30  years  and  more,"  i.e.,  in  1476. 

By  the  Lincoln  Institutions  it  is  stated  that  '^  Thomas 
Bestwold  "  presented  to  the  living  of  Hedsor  in  1457, 
1461,  1486,  and  1490,  but  according  to  an  Inquisition 
taken  in  1508  m  a  "  Thomas  Restwold  "  died  "  at  the 
Manor  of  Heddysworth"  (Hedsor)  on  20  February, 
1479-80.  Presumably,  therefore,  there  were  two 
members  of  the  family  bearing  the  same  name  who 
were  owners  of  Hedsor. 

The  Thomas  Restwold  who  died  in  1479-80  is 
described  as  son  of  *'  Richard  Restwold,"  and  is 
possibly  identical  with  the  Thomas  mentioned  in  the 
Inquisition  of  1476  (above).  His  son  was  also  named 
Richard,  and  he  afterwards  inherited  the  Manor  of 
Hedsor,  as  will  appear  later.  Thomas  owned  the 
Manors  of  "  La  Vache,  La  Bury,  and  Lowdams,"  with 
lands  in  "  Chalshunt  S.  Giles,  Chalshimt  S.  Peter, 
Ismansted  Chayney,  and  Aymondesham,"  all  of  which 
are  recited  in  the  Inquisition  of  1508.  The  Manor  of 
Hedsor  is  not  mentioned,  but  this  may  have  been  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  held  direct  of  the  Crown. 

Respecting  the  "  Thomas  Restwold  "  who  presented 
to  the  living  of  Hedsor  in  1486  and  1490  I  have  again 
little  or  no  information.  The  date  of  his  birth  and 
his  parentage  are  uncertain,  but  he  may  have  succeeded 
to  the  Manor  in  1479-80,  upon  the  death  of  the  other 
Thomas.  It  seems  possible  that  he  was  identiccd  with 
the  "  Thomas  Restwold ''  who  is  returned  as  Sheriff  of 


(61)  Chanc.  Inq..  P.M.,  15  Edward  IV.,  No.  8. 
(62)  Eacheator'e  Inq.,  P.M.,  File  5,  No.  90. 
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Berks  and  Ozon  in  1478 ,  (^)  but  this  may  have  been 
bis  namesake  above  referred  to.  He  entered  into  an 
arrangement  in  1492,  tinder  wbicb  be  sold  tbe  Manor 
of  Hedsor  to  Bobert  Bestwold  and  bis  wife  Sibyl,  tbe 
consideration  for  tbe  sale  being  tbe  sum  of  20  marks 
to  be  paid  to  bim  and  ''bis  wife  Aenes"  for  their 
lives.  (^)  The  date  of  Thomas's  deatia  is  uncertain. 
As  will  be  seen  from  tbe  above,  bis  wife's  name  was> 
Agnes,  but  to  what  family  she  belonged  I  have  failed 
to  discover.  Langley,  however,  states  that  ''  Thomas 
Bestwold  married  Margaret,  one  of  the  daughters  and 
co-heiresses  of  John  Boyville  of  Stokefaston  in  Leices- 
tershire," as  appears  from  a  deed  of  partition  of  lands 
made  between  bis  three  daughters,  dated  17  May  8 
Edward  IV.  (^)  Whether  she  was  the  first  wife  of 
this  Thomas,  or  wife  of  the  Thomas  who  died  in  1479- 
80,  is  uncertain. 

Robert  Bestwold,  who  now  acquired  the  Manor,  held 
it  until  his  death  in  1497.  His  will  is  dated  8  January 
in  that  year,  and  was  proved  on  4  January  in  the 
following  year.  W  From  it  we  gather  that  his  wife's 
Christian  name  was  Sibell,  and  that  he  owned  land  at 
"Harpenden."  He  bequeathed  the  Manor  of  Hedsor 
to  his  nephew  Richard,  son  of  the'  Thomas  Restwold 
who  died  in  1479  (see  above),  from  which  it  may  be 
presumed  that  he  was  the  latter's  brother. 

Richard  Restwold  was  bom  in  1458,  (*7)  ^as  Sheriff 
of  Bucks  and  Beds  in  1492  and  again  in  1500,  (^)  and 
also  owned  the  Manor  of  La  Yache  and  land  in 
''  Ismansted  Gheyne."  In  1512  he  settled  the  Manor 
of  Hedsor  and  lands  in  Chalfont  upon  his  son  Edward,, 
and  died  in  1522.  W 

Edward  Restwold  was  bom  in  1491,  and  held  the 
Manor  until  his  death  in  1547.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  filled  any  public  office.  During  his  tenure  of  the 
Manor  he  leased  it  to  "  Christopher  Grantham  and 
Margarett    bis    wife,    and    Edward    Grantham    and 

(63)  Fuller's  "  V^orthies,"  p.  105. 

(64)  Fines.  Bucks,  7  Henry  VIII. 

(65)  Dn^dale's  "  Antiquities  of  VV^arwiekshire/'  p.  716. 

(66)  "  Home/'  Probate  Court  of  Canterbury,  Folio  xvi. 

(67)  Escheator's  Inq.,  P.M.,  File  5,  No.  20. 

(68)  Fuller's  "  Worthies,"  p.  189. 
(69)  Chanc.  Inq.»  P.M.,  Ser.  II.,  Vol.  39. 
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Margarett  his  wife  "  (^O)  ^who  was  a  daughter  of  BoWrt 
Woodford,  of  Brightwell,  in  Bumham),  under  which 
lease  Christopher  Grantham  presented  to  the  liTing  of 
Hedsor  on  two  occasions.  Edward  Bestwold  married 
Agnes  or  Augusta  Chaney,  daughter  of  John  Chaney, 
of  Drayton  Beauchamp,  and  had  issue  three  sons  and 
six  daughters.  (7i)  His  two  eldest  sons  predeceased  him, 
■and  the  Manor  was  inherited  by  his  third  son,  Anthony, 
who  was  bom  in  1518,  C^)  and  was  M.P.  for  Aylesbury 
in  1565.  From  Edward  Bestwold's  will  (73)  it  appears 
that  he  owned,  in  addition  to  the  Manor  of  Hedsor, 
those  of  La  Yache  in  Chalfont,  Lee  and  Warres  in 
Wilts  and  Berks,  Monks  Sisborough  in  Bucks,  and 
lahds  in  Hurst,  Sonning,  and  Twyford.  He  is  described 
-as  of  *'  Saynt  Oyles  Chalfonts."  His  son  Anthony  only 
possessed  the  Manor  of  Hedsor  for  a  year,  as  in  1653 
or  1664  he  sold  it  to  Sir  Edmund  Peckham,  of 
Denham.  (78b) 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  during  the  period  that 
^he  Bestwolds  were  in  possession  of  Hedsor,  Philip 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  in  1417  granted  ''an  acre  and 
a  virgate  of  meadow"  in  Hedsor  to  John  Polgrave, 
Ticar  of  Wooburn,  (7*)  and  that  in  1439  King  Henry 
YI.  conferred  upon  Bobert  Manfeld  a  right  of  free 
warren  in  all  his  ''  demesnes,  lands,  and  woods  within 
the  parishes  of  Taplowe,  Hecham,  and  Heddesore."  (^^^ 
This  only  refers  to  a  very  small  portion  of  Hedsor, 
l)ordering  upon  Cliveden,  of  which  Manfeld  was  owner 
at  the  time  of  the  grant. 

Sir  Edmund  Peckham,  who  purchased  the  Manor 
in  1663  or  1664,  sold  it  within  two  years  to  Banff 
(Ralph)  Hawtrey,  of  Bislepe.  (76)  In  a  pedigree  of  this 
family  given  in  Lipscombe's  History  of  Bucks  (Vol. 
III.,  p.  212),  Edward  Hawtrey,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Dormer,  of  Lee  Grange,  is  called  "  of  Hedsor,"  but  on 
what  authority  I  am  unaware,  his  son  Ralph  having 

(70)  Close  Rolls.  No.  531.  No.  1. 

(71)  Bestwold  pedigree.  Misc.  Qenealojnca  et  Heraldica,  p.  134. 

(72)  Chano.  Inq.,  P.M.,  Series  II.,  Vol.  86»  No.  5. 

(73)  48  "Al«xb./'  Probaite  Conrt  of  Canterbaiy. 

(73b)  Gloee  Bolls,  No,  531,  No.  1. 

(74)  Bishop  Ripington's  Beg.,  Lincoln. 

(75)  Charter  Boll,  18  Henry  Vl..  No.  37. 

(76)  Close  Boll,  No.  531,  No.  1.    Bxch.  Q  Bern.,  No.  1-19,  No.  5. 
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been  the  purchaser  of  the  Manor.  Langley  (Hun. 
Desb.y  p.  275)  states  that  the  Manor  ''  came  into  the 
possession  of  William  Hawtrey,  who  was  Sheriff  of 
Bucks  in  1551,"  but  this  statement,  so  far  as  Hedsor 
is  concerned,  is  erroneous.  This  William  Hawtrey  was 
a  son  of  Thomas  and  Sybil  Hawtrey,  (^7)  and  owned 
the  Manor  of  Richelesthorne  in  Bucks,  which  he  held 
"of  the  Queen,  as  of  the  Earldom  of  Cornwall."  (78) 
Ralph  Hawtrey  was  the  only  son  of  Edward  Hawtrey, 
and  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Altham, 
Kt.,  of  Marks  Hall,  Essex.  One  of  their  sons  was 
named  Edward,  and,  according  to  an  entry  in  the 
Hedsor  Register,  his  son  Ralph  was  baptised  there  on 
14  August,  1570. 

In  1573  Ralph  Hawtrey  sold  the  Manor  to  Rowland 
Hynde  or  Hinde,  (79)  respecting  whom  particulai's  are 
given  by  Langley.  The  transactions  recorded  during 
his  ownership  of  Hedsor  are  not  of  general  interest, 
but  it  may  be  noted  that  in  1583  he  provided  ''  one 
light  horse  to  caxTj  carsletts  and  pistoUs  "  to  the  County 
Muster,  (80)  and  in  1588  subscribed  JB25  in  defence  of 
the  County,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  (8i) 
He  was  succeeded  in  1608  by  his  second  son,  Rowland, 
his  eldest  son,  William,  having  predeceased  him  in 
1606  or  1607.  Langley  states  uiat  after  the  death  of 
the  second  Rowland  in  1658,  "  his  heirs  sold  the  Manor 
and  Advowson  to  William  Chilcot,  of  Isleworth,"  but 
it  is  my  opinion  that  it  came  to  him  by  inheritance,  as 
his  wife  was  Katherine  Billingsley,  granddaughter  of 
the  Rowland  Hynde  who  died  in  1608.  From  the 
Chilcots  the  Hedsor  property  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Parker  family,  as  is  recorded  in  Langley,  and  was. 
purchased  in  1764  by  William  Lord  Boston. 

The  Chxtbch. 

The  earliest  record  hitherto  discovered  respecting 
the  Church,  but  which  throws  no  light  upon  the  date 
of  its  foundation,  or  the  name  of  its  founder,  is  con- 

(77)  Chanc.  Inq.,  P.M.,  Ser.  11.,  Vol.  73,  No.  4. 

(78)  Id.,  Series  II.,  Vol.  102.  No.  5. 

(79)  Fines,  Bucks,  Easter,  15  Blis.    Close  Boll.  15  Elis.,  Part  IS.. 

(80)  State  papers.  Vol.  164.  No.  7,  Bucks. 

(81)  Names  printed  by  A.  E.  Smith,  of  Solio  Square,  1886. 
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tained  in  the  ''  Liber  Antiquus,"  or  ancient  book  of 
Ordinaries  of  Vicarages  now  preserved  in  the  Alnwick 
Tower  at  Lincoln.  This  book  was  compiled  between 
the  years  1209  and  1235,  though  the  greater  portion 
of  it  appears  to  have  been  written  about  1218.  The 
<entry  respecting  Hedsor  is  as  follows:  — 

'^  The  Vicarage  in  the  Church  of  Hadeshowere, 
which  is  of  the  Prioress  and  Nuns  of 
Merlawe."(82) 

A  second  record,  of  undoubtedly  ancient  date,  is 
<;ontained  in  a  Charter  of  Missenden  Abbey,  and  is 
-an  acknowledgment  of  an  obligation  from  the  Prioress 
of  Merlawe  of  4s.,  to  be  rendered  to  the  Abbey  of 
Jlissenden,  "  for  the  grove  (grava)  which  is  called 
'  Ludeput '  near  the  dike  of  the  land  of  the  Church  of 
Heddesore,  and  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  which  lie 
near  the  land  of  the  Church  of  the  same  vill,  towards 
VToubum."  (83)  The  date  of  this  charter  cannot  be 
fixed  with  absolute  certainty,  but  we  are  able  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  of  approximately  the  same  date  as  the 
•charter  referred  to  on  page  490  (by  which  William  De 
Hedsor  gave  certain  monies  to  the  Canons  of  Missen- 
den), owing  to  the  identity  of  two  of  the  witnesses  to 
each  charter,  viz.,  Robert  De  Bumham  and  Matthew 
Brand.  The  remarks  made  on  the  page  referred  to 
as  to  the  date  of  this  latter  charter,  will  therefore 
apply  equally  to  the  one  now  under  consideration. 
Among  the  witnesses  to  this  charter  is  "Nicholas  the 
Chaplain."  The  Assize  Rolls  for  Bucks  of  1240-1 
contain  a  presentment  with  respect  to  a  theft  and 
outrage  committed  at  the  house  of  "  Josceus  the 
Chaplain  "  in  Hedsor.  (8*) 

Langley  states  that  the  living  was  valued  in  the 
Taxation  Roll  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  in  1291  at  2 
marks,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  had  "before 
reckoned  it  worth  40s."  (^5)  It  seems,  however,  certain 
that  he  is  in  error,  and  that  Hedsor  does  not  occur 
in  the  Roll  in  question.     Browne  Willis  W  expressly 

(82)  Liber  Antiquus,  Vol.  V. 

(83)  Harleian  MSB.,  3,688,  Fol.  93. 

(84)  Assize  Bolls,  Bucks,  No.  55,  m  20d. 

(85)  Hun.  Desborough.  p.  283. 

(86)  MSS.,  Fol.  54. 
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states  that  this  is  tlie  case,  and  the  pres< 
have  confirmed  his  statement. 

The  next  record  .discovered  respecting 
is  in  1340-1,  when  a  Commission  was  isst  i 
respecting  the  '^  ninths  of  sheaves  fleeci 
granted  to  the  Lord  the  King  in  th 
Buckingham."  (^  Hedsor  occurs  amonc 
benefices  not  taxed  and  untitheable  cl 
church  being  termed  a  ^^  chapel.''  It  i 
the  '^  ninth  of  the  same  Chapel  was  wc 
not  more  this  year/' 

In  the  year  1377  **Robertu8,  Capellan  i 
ator  ecclesie  de  Hedesore/'  was  one  of  i  : 
"  enquire  concerning  the  vacancy "  of  t 
Little  Marlow.  (88) 

In  1383  ,we  find  that  Bandulph  (Bal 
the  younger,  Lord  of  the  Manor,  beque 
will,  "  one  torch "  to  serve  "  in  levaci 
Christi "  to  the  "  high  altar  of  Heddesort 

We   now   come   to .  the  year   1403,   wl  i 
Presentation   and   Institution  to  the   Liv 
discovered,  took  place.     They  run  as  folio  ; 

(1)  "  Of  a  Presentation."  m 

*'  John  Steven,  Chaplain,  has  the  Kii  | 
Presentation    to    the    Church    o: 
diocese    of    Lincoln,    and    belon  \ 
King's   donation,    as   it   is   said, 
letters    are    directed    to    Henry 
Lincoln. 

Witness  the   King   at  Wesli 
14th  day  of  May,  1403.' 

(2)  "  Heddesore  Church."  (W) 

"  John  Steven,  Chaplain,  presented  I 
excellent  Prince  and  Lord  in  Chi 
Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God  tl 
King  of  England  and  France  v 
Ireland,  to  the  Parish  Church  ol 

(87)  Erch.  Lay  Subsldiaa,  Bucks,  77—9,  ii 

(88)  Bishop's  Buckingham  Begister,  Line 

(89)  Id.,  Fol.  261. 
<fiO)  Pat  Roll,  4  Henry  IV..  Part  2  (No.  371), 
(91)  Bishop  Beaufort's  Begister,  Lincol 
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•  diocese  of  Lincoln,  being  vacant,  to  which  oil 
the  29th  day  of  the  month  of  May  a.d.  1403, 
he  was  admitted  at  London,  and  canonically 
instituted  as  Rector  in  the  same." 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  records  about  to  be  quoted 
that  shortly  after  the  institution  of  John  Steven,  the 
Prioiy  of  Little  Marlow  put  forward  a  claim  to  the 
presentation,  and  that  action  was  taken  (1)  against  the 
Kector  with  respect  to  an  assault  he  was  alleged  to  have 
committed  upon  the  Prioress,  when  attempting  to  re- 
cover certain  vestments,  etc.,  claimed  by  her,  and  which 
had  been  removed  to  Little  Marlow,  and  (2)  against  the 
Crown,  with  respect  to  the  right  to  the  presentation. 
The  first  action  was  commenced  in  a  Civil  Court,  the 
second  in  the  Court  of  Arches. 

The  record  referring  to  the  action  in  the  Civil  Court 
is  dated  in  Trinity  Term  1403,  and  runs  as  follows:  — 
Pleas    at  Westminster    for  Trinity  Term  4   Henry 
IV.  (92) 

''  John  Stephene,  Chaplain,  was  summoned  io 
answer  to  the  Prioress  of  Little  Merlawe, 
of  a  plea  wherefore  with  force  and  arms,  ie 
broke  into  the  close  and  houses  of  the  said 
Prioress  at  Little  Merlawe,  and  there  made 
an  assault  on  the  said  Prioress,  and  struck 
wounded  and  illtreated  her,  and  took  and 
carried  away  her  eoods  and  chattels  to  the 
value  of  40s.  found  there  and  at  Heddesore, 
and  did  other  enormous  things  to  her,  to 
the  grave  damage  of  the  said  Prioress,  and 
against  the  King's  peace.  And  wherefore 
the  said  Prioress  by  John  Corbrigg  her 
attorney,  complains  that  the  aforesaid  John, 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy 
Cross  (W)  in  the  3rd  year  of  the  Lord  tlie  King 
who  now  is,  with  force  and  arms,  to  wit,  with 
swords  staves  bows  and  arrows,  broke  the  close, 
etc.,  and  took  and  carried  away  her  eoods  and 
chattels,  namely,  books  vestments  Keys  and 
divers  household  utensils,  found  there  and  at 
Heddesore.     Wherefore    she    say&    she    has 

(92)  De  Banco  Bolls,  No.  57D. 
(98)  14  Beptember,  140?. 
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damage   to  tHe   value   of  ten   pc 
therefore   she   produces   suit,    etc 
aforesaid     John,     by     Roeer     T^  , 
attorney,  comes  and  defends  the  f  i 
injury  when  etc.,  and  says  he  is 
guilty  thereof.     And  he  puts  hii  i 
country.     And  the  aforesaid  Prioi  i 
The   Sheriff   is   commanded   to  c  . 
jurors  to  come  on  the  octaves  of  i  : 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  assault  co  i 
took  place  during  the  year  previous  to  J(  i 

*De  Banco  Bolls,  n  570,  m  218d.,  P.B.<  , 

Plaoita  apnd  WeBtmonasterinm  coram  W.  Thimyni 
Justioiariis  Domini  [Regis]  de  Banco  de  tormino  sa  i 
anno  regni  Begis  Qenrici  quarti  poet  oonqneetnm  c  i 

Buk*  Johannes    Stephene,    Capellanns,    attach  i 

reepondendnm  Priorisse  de  Parra  Merit  i 
qnare  Ti  et  armis  clansnm  et  domos  i]  ! 
apnd  Parvam  Herlowe  fregit  et  in  ipsi  i 
ibidem  insnltum  fecit  et  ipsam  verbera  i 
et  male  tractarit  et  bona  et  cataJla  sna 
qnadraginta  solidarnm  ibidem  et  apod  Hec  : 
cepit  et  asportavit,  et  alia  enormia  ei  in 
dampnnm  ipsius  Priorisse  et  contra  pac  i 
undo  eadem  Priorissa  per  Johannem  Coi  : 
turn  enam  qoeritur  quod  predictns  Joh«  i 
EzaltacioDiis  eancte  Crncis  anno  regni  I 
unnc  tercio  ti  et  armis  scilicet  gladiis,  bf  i 
et  eagittia  clansnm  et  domos  ipeins  1 1 
Parram  Merlowe  fregit  et  in  ipeam  Priori  i 
fecit  et  ipsam  verberavit,  ▼nlneravit  et  ]  i 
et  bona  et  catalla  sua  Tidelicet  libros»  rest 
et  diyersa  ntensilia  4omonim  ad  valenciai  i 
et  apnd  Heddeeore  inventa  cepit  et  aspc  i 
enormia  etc.,  ad  grare  dampnnm  etc.,  et  ' 
Begis  etc.  Unde  dicit  qnod  deteriorata  esi 
habet  ad  Talenciam  decem  libramm.  Et  ; 
sectam  etc. 

Et  predictns  Johannes  per  Bogemm  Wyii 
tnm  snnm  venit,  et  defendit  vim  et  injii 
etc.  Et  dicit  qnod  ipse  de  transgression! 
nnllo  est  inde  cnlpabilis  prout  predi: 
snperins   per   breve    et   narrationem    sna 

Sneritur.  Et  de  hoc  ponit  se  snper  patri 
icta  Priorissa  similiter.  Ideo  preoeptnm  i 
qnod  venire  faciat  hie  in  octabis  sancti  .! 
etc.,  per  qnos  etc.,  et  qni  neo  etc.,  ad  rei! 
etc  Qnia  tam  etc.  Ad  qnem  diem  venerni; 
▼iceoomee  non  misit  breve.  Ideo  sicnt  prii 
est  vicecomiti  quod  venire  faciat  hie  in  ti 
HiUarii  xij  etc.,  od  recognoeoendnm  in  foi 
Ad  qnem  diem  venernnt  partes.  Et  vioecoii 
breve.  Ideo  sicnt  plnries  preoeptnm  est  vi<; 
venire  faciat  hio  a  die  Pasche  in  xy.  dies 
ad  recognoscendnm  in  forma  predicta  eti 
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Institution,  so  that  the  dispute  between  him  and  the 
Priory  commenced  before  he  became  Rector. 

The  second  record,  which  refers  to  the  suit  in  the 
Court  of  Arches,  is  a  Writ  of  Prohibition  issued  bv 
the  King,  directing  the  Archbishop '  of  Canterbury  to 
stay  the  proceedings  brought  by  the  Priory  of  Little 
Marlow  with  respect  to  the  Presentation.  As  it  is  of 
some  importance,  I  quote  it  in  full.  (!^^) 

''Henry  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England 
etc.,  to  the  venerable  father  in  Christ  Thomas 
etc.,  and  to  his  official  and  their  Commis- 
sioners, greeting — ^Whereas  the  church  of 
Heddesore  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  being 
lately  vacant  and  belonging  to  our  donation. 
(we  presented)  our  beloved  John  Steven, 
Chaplain,  to  the  Church  aforesaid,  (who)  bv 
pretext  of  the  presentation  aforesaid,  was 
canonically  admitted  and  instituted  and  in- 
ducted in  the  same,  those  things  which  of 
right  are  required  in  this  behali  concurringt 

diem  Tenemnt  partes.  Et  Ticecomes  son  misit  brere. 
Ideo  eicat  pluriee  preoeptam  eet  yioeoomiti  quod  t«iui« 
f aciat  is  oetabii  eaacti  Mi<^a«lis  xij  etc,  ad  reoognoeoen- 
dnm  in  forma  predicta  etc.    Ad  quem  diem  yenertrnt 


forma  pTedicta  etc.  Ad  quem  diem  venerant  partes. 
Bt  yiceoomes  non  misit  brere.  Ideo  sicat  plnries  pre- 
oeptnm  eet  Ticecomiti  qnod  venire  faciat  hie  a  die  PaK^^ 
in  XT  dies  xij  etc.,  ad  reoognoscendum  in  forma,  predicta 
etc.  Ad  quem  diem  Tenerunt  partes.  Et  Tioeoomes  non 
misit  breve.  Ideo  sicnt  plnriee  preceptnm  est  Ticecomiti 
quod  Teoire  faciat  bio  m  ootabis  sancte  Trinitatis  s] 
etc.,  ad  recognoscendam  in  forma  predicta  etc  Ad  qnem 
diem  Tenerunt  partes.  Et  Ticecomee  non  misit  brere. 
Ideo  sicut  pluries  preceptnm  est  Ticecomiti  qnod  venire 
laciat  hie  in  octabis  sancti  Michaelis  xij  etc., ,  0u 
recognosoendum  in  forma  prediota  etc.  Ad  qnem  diem 
Tenernnt  partes.  Et  Tioecomes  non  misit  breve.  Id^ 
eicnt  plnries  preceptnm  eet  Ticecomiti  qnod  venire  faciat 
hie  in  ootabis  sancti  Michaelis  xij  etc.,  ad  reoognoscen- 
dum in  forma  predicta  etc  Ad  quem  diem  Tenernnt 
partes  etc.  Et  Tioeoomee  non  mieit  breive.  Ideo  sioit 
pluries  preceptnm  est  vicecomiti  quod  venire  faciat  he 
in  octabis  sancti  Hillarii  xij  etc.,  ad  reoognoscendnm  in 
forma  predicta  etc.  Ad  quem  diem  venerunt  partes  etc. 
Et  viceoomes  non  misit  breve.  Ideo  sicut  pluries  pr^ 
ceptum  est  vicecomiti  quod  venire  faciat  a  die  P^^ 
in  XV  dies  xij  etc.,  ad  recognosoendum  in  forma  predicta 
etc 
{93b)  Register  Arundell,  Vol.  I.,  Fol.  558,  Lambeth  Palace. 
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as  by  the  letters  of  institution  oi  i 
made  to  the  said  John  in  this   I 
shown    in    our    Chancery,    more 
appear.     And  now  we  have  und  \ 
the  Prioress  and   Convent  of  thi 
the  Blessed  (Mary)  of  Merlawe, 
annul  our  royal  right  in  this  be  i 
expel  the  said   John  from   his   i  : 
the   church   aforesaid,   have   sued 
from   day  to   day  do   sue  forth, 
processes  before  you  in  a  Court  ( 
annulling  our  royal  right,  and  tl ! 
of  the  said  John  of  the  said  chu 
tempt  of   us,   and   to   our  prejuc  i 
the  danger  oi  the  disinheritance    i 
Crown,    and   the   manifest   annul 
possession   of  the   said   John   of   i 
aforesaid.      "We,   wishing  that   tl  i 
our  royal  Crown  be  observed  un:  i 
we  are  bound  by  the  bond  of  ou 
hibit  you  from  attempting,  or  in  ; 
causing   to   be   attempted,    anythii 
this  behalf,  may  result  in  contem 
dice  of  us,  or  the  disinheritance  n 
Crown,  or  annulling  the  possessioi 
John  of  the  Church  aforesaid.* 

Witness  Ourself  at  Westn 
fourth  day  of  Novemti 
seventh  year  of  Our  reij 

*  Register  ArnndeU,  Vol.  I.,  Fol.  558. 

Prohibitio.   Henricns  Dei   gracia   Bex   Anglie   etc. 
Christo  patri  Thome  etc.   et  ejas   Offici 
Oommiesario,    salntem.     Cum   nnper   ya 
de    Heddesore    Lincoln! ensi    dioceei    et 
donationem  spectante  dilectnm  nobis  Jol 
Capellannm  ad  ecclesiam  predictam  pri 
tacionis  predicte,  concnrrentibns  hiis  que 
parte  reqnirebantur,  cononice  admissns 
tntxta  et  indnotas  in  eadem,  sicat  per  literf  i 
et  indnctionis  eidem  Johanni  in  hac  pari 
Canoellaria  nostra  ostensas  pl«nins  poti 
jamqne    intellezimus    quod    Priorissa 
ecdeein    beatae    [Mariae]    de    Merlawe 
ins  nostrum  regfium  in  hac  parte^  adnul 
Jolianxuem  a  poasessione  sua  ecclesie  pred, 
quamplures  processus  coram  vobis  in  Cuii 
tatis  pro  adnullacione  juris  nostri  regii  t 
ipsiufl  Joliannifl  ejusdem  ecoleeie  proseci 
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It  would  appear  that  as  a  result  of  the  issue  of  this 
Writ  of  Prohibition  both  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Priory  were  put  a  stop  to,  as  an  exhaustive  research, 
covering  all  reasonable  chances  of  finding*,  further 
mention  of  them,  has  proved  fruitless.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  that  the  claim  to  the  presentation  was 
not  finally  abandoned,  since  it  was  revived  at  the 
time  of  the  suppression  of  the  Priory. 

It  may  now  be  well  to  consider  the  conclusions  which 
ma^  be  arrived  at  from  the  records  already  quoted, 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  as  follows:  — 

(1.)  That  the  entry  in  the  ''  Liber  Antiquus  "  shows 
that  the  Church  was  in  existence  early  in  the 
13th  century. 

(2.)  That  from  earlv  times  down  to  1403  it  was 
served  by  chaplains  appointed  by  the  Priorr 
of  Little  Marlow,  who  do  not  seem  to  have 
required  institution  by  the  Bishop,  but  whose 
position  was  recognized  by  him  (see  the 
appointment  of  Robertus  alluded  to  above). 

(3.)  That  in  spite  of  this,  the  Writ  of  Prohibition 
shows  (a)  that  the  Grown,  through  the  Hones' 
of  Wallingford,  was  the  true  Patron  of  Hedsor, 
and,  as  such,  presented  in  1403;  (b)  that  in 
spite  of  the  entry  in  the  "  Liber  Antiquus," 
no  Vicarage  could  ever  have  been  "  ordained  " 
in  favour  of  the  Priory. 

(4.)  That  therefore  the  claim  of  the  Priory  to  the 
presentation  must  have  rested  only  upon  the 
fact  that  it  had  appointed  the  chaplains  for  a 
long  period  (which  must  have  been  under  an 
arrangement  made  at  some  early  date  with  the 
Patron),  and  not  upon  a  legal  basis,  and  that 

indi«6  proeeqnnntur  in  nostri  contemptom  rel  invjo* 
diciam  ikoetriqne  et  coron«  nostre  regie  ezheredacionifl 

SBricalam  et  pcwnwinionis  iptius  Johannie  eoclene  pi«- 
icte  adnnllacionem  manifeetam,  nos  jura  oorone  nofltre 
regie  proat  vincnlo  jaramenti  astringimur  illfifs 
observari  Tolentes,  voblB  prohibemus  ne  qaicquam  m 
hao  parte  qnod  in  nostri  oontemptnm  vel  preindicinm 
ant  oorone  nostre  regie  exheredacionein  sen  poasoHiontf 
ipsixM  Johannis  ecdesie  prediote  adnnllacionem  eedere 
yaleat  attemptetis  sen  faciatis  aliqnaliter  attemptan. 
Teste  me  ipso  apud  Weetmonastemm  quarto  di» 
NoTembris  anno  regni  nostri  septimo. 
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the  claim  urae  efEectuallj  quashed 
of  Prohibition. 

(5.)  That  the  interference  of  the  Crown 

Erobably  due  to  the  dispute  whic! 
etween  the  Prioress  and  John  Si 

The  next  presentation  to  the  living  wa« 
which  year  John  Foxe  was  presented  by  T 
wold,  Lord  of  the  Manor,  W  and  not  b 
This  seems  to  show  that  the  right  of  pros 
now  been  granted  to  him,  or  that  he 'had 
from  the  Lord  of  the  Honor,  but  there  is 
show  at  what  date  this  actually  took  place. 

John  Foxe  held  the  living  until  1459,  ' 
succeeded  by  Philip  Lepeyate,  who  was,  I 
sented  by  the  Bishop,  (®5)  and  not  by  the 
Manor.  This  brings  us  to  another  poi 
extremely  obscure,  viz.,  the  claim  of  the  I 
Diocese  to  present  one  turn  out  of  every 
impossible  to  discover  the  origin  of  this 
ownership  of  land  in  the  parish  bv  the  ] 
apparent  from  the  fine  of  1222  and  the  1 
Ninths  in  1340-1  (in  which  the  "ninth 
fleeces,  and  lambs "  are  alluded  to  as  1 
"  temporalities  of  the  Lord  Henry  (Burj 
merly  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  the  same  par 
not  of  itself  confer  any  right  to  present  u] 
the  only  surmise  which  can  be  put  forwai 
turn  a^ose  from  some  concession  made  by 
a  time  in  respect  of  which  no  date  can  ] 
may  possibly  have  been  made  when  the  a 
granted  to  or  purchased  by  the  Lord  of  th 
there  is  no  proof  of  this.  Langley's  c 
however,  that  the  Bishop,  in  1222,  "  gave 
to  the  Manor,  reserving  to  himself  a  shar 
sentation  to  the  Rectory,''  seems  to  be  cleai 
ae  the  Bishop  never  owned  the  Manor. 

Another  peculiarity  with  respect  to  this 
irregularity  with  which  it  was  exercised 
times,  there  being  no  presentation,  so  it 

(94)  Bishop  Chadworth's  Beg.  of  Inst.,  Li 

(95)  Idem. 
(96)  Hand,  of  Desborough,  p.  274. 
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disQQvered,  on  the  Bishop's  part  from  1459  till  1693. 
He  again  presented  in  1742,  though  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  had  only  presented  once  between  these  dates, 
but  since  1742  he  has  regularly  presented  once  oat  of 
every  three  turns. 

In  1492,  when  Thomas  Bestwold  sold  the  Manor  to 
Robert  Bestwold,  the  advowson  passed  with  it,  9& 
appears  from  the  Fine,  and  in  1496  Bobert  Bestwold 
made  his  will  (^7)  under  which  he  directed  his  *^  bodie 
to  be  buried  in  the  Chancell  afore  Saynte  Nicholas  in 
Hedsore,"  and  bequeathed  ''  to  the  Mother  Churche  of 
Lincoln  xsA,''  and  to  the  '^  makyng  of  the  Steple  and 
mendyng  of  the  setes  in  the  Churcn  of  Hedsore  x  marks/' 

The  next  presentations  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
take  note  are  those  of  1528  (M)  and  1533  (W),  when 
Thomas  Eyrkham  and  Oeoree  Orantham  were  respec- 
tiyely  presented  by  Christopher  Grantham,  and  not  by 
Ihe  Lord  of  the  Manor.  There  seems,  however,  no  doubt 
that  these  took  place  under  the  Lease  referrred  to  in 
the  notes  on  the  Manor.  The  general  provisions  and 
the  length  of  time  for  which  it  was  granted  are  not 
known,  but  it  is  stated  that  it  was  still  in  force  in  the 
deed  of  1556,  which  conveyed  the  Manor  from  Sir  E. 
Peckham  to  Balph  Hawtrey,  but  which  did  not  expressly 
convey  the  advowson.  Nevertheless  Edward  Bestwola, 
and  not  Christopher  Orantham,  presented  John  Athwiek 
to  the  livine  in  1544.  Much,  however,  had  happened 
since  Grantham's  presentation  in  1533. 

In  1535  a  Commission  had  been  issued  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  to  enquire  "concerning  the  true  valnes 
of  all  the  possessions  of  any  manner  of  Monastery, 
Church,  etc.,"  (1<W)  and  Hedsor  is  returned  tmder  "the 
Monastery  of  Little  Marlow,  where  Margery  Vernon  is 
Abbess  and  Incumbent,"  as  "worth  in  common  year 
£4,"  and  "for  the  King's  tenth  part  8s."  In  the 
following  year  the  Priory  of  Little  Marlow  was  dis- 
solved, (i"i)  and  a  lease  of  the  site  and  demesne  lands 
granted  to  Elizabeth  Bestwold,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Edward  Bestwold.     The  names  of  the  different  lands 

(97)  Folio  xvi..  "  Home,"  Probftte  Oonrt  of  CJBmterbury. 
(98)  Bishop  Longland's  Beg.  of  Inst.,  Lincoln. 

(99)  Id. 
(100)  Valor  Ecclesiasticns.  Vol.  IV.        _^        ^^ 
aoi)  Dugdale's  Monasticon  Anglic,  Vol.  IV.    Id.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  5W. 
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belonging  to  the  Priory,  and  their  quant: 
are  particularly  described  in  this  lease,  bui 
mention  of  Hedsor.  In  1537  Bisham.  Abb 
founded,"  and  endowed  with  the  sites  of 
of  Little  Marlow  and  Medmenhain,(i02)  with 
messuages,  rectories,  advowsons  in  Medmei 
Marlowe,  and  Hedesore,  to  the  late  Priori( 
teries  belonging  or  pertaining/'  This  foi3 
dissolved  in  1540,  in  which  year  a  grant  (i^) 
and  site  of  the  Priory  of  Little  Marlow  and  1 
of  Hedsor  was  made  by  the  King  to  John  T;| 
above-named  Elizabeth  B/Cstwold  his  wif 
sideration  of  the  good  true  and  faithful  b 
our  beloved  John  Tytley,  Gentleman  of  oti 
hath  heretofore  done  to  us  for  the  sum  of  < 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  grant,  as  hen 
above,  Edward  Bestwold  presented  to  the  Ir 
The  reason  why  Grantham  failed  to  present 
but  so  far  as  Tvtley  is  concerned  it  must  be 
that  he  was  !l^dward  Bestwold's  son-in-la 
possibly  som0  arrangement  of  &  private  nati 
been  arrived  at  between  them,  as  Langl 
think  probable.  (^^)  Edward  Restwold  d 
and  in  his  will,  (l^)  under  which  he  bequei 
towards  the  "  reparations  of  the  Parish 
ornaments  of  Hedsor,"  reference  is  mad 
Indentures  made  between  himself,  John 
Elizabeth  Bestwold,  dated  31  October,  15^ 
purport  is  not  stated.  He  expressly  bee 
advowson  to  his  son  Anthony. 

We  now  come  to  a  document  of  some  i 
the  Inventory  of  the  "  Church  Goods,' 
18  Feby.,  1552),  which  were  then  seized  b; 

CHUECH  GOODS,  BUCKS. ' 
**  Hbddtsobe. 

"  This  Indenture  indented  made  the  xv: 
in  the  vi  jere  of  the  Beynge  of  our  Law 
vi,   by  the   grace   of   God  of    England 
Ireland  Kjnge,  Defender  of  the  Fiithe, 

(102)  Patent  Boll,  29  Henry  VIII.,  Part  4.  i 

(103)  Patent  Roll.  82  Henry  VIII.,  Pt.  2,  m 

(104)  Hnn.  Deeborongh,  p.  275. 

(105)  48  "  Alen,"  Probate  Court  of  Canter 

(106)  Ezch.  Q.  Bern.,  No.  1  to  19,  No.  i 
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of  the  Church  of  England  and  also  of  Ireland  Snpme 
Hede,  of  all  the  gooda  and  plate  jaells  and  all  other 

ornaments  petjjing  to  the  Church  of  Hedjsore  in  the 
County  of  Buk. 

Between  the  Bt  Hon  Sjr  FFrancis  Bussell  knight. 
Lord  Bussell,  Sjr  Morres  Berkelej,  Sir  Edmund 
Peckham,  Syr  Bobert  Drury  knight,  William  Tyldesley 

esquire,  Comxsyares  emonge  others  for  the  said  good 
and  others  the  premises,  by  virtue  of  the  Kynge's 
Maty  that    now  is,    and    William  Southal    get,    and 

Thomas  Godfrey  on  the  other  pty. 

All  which  the  Qoods,  Plate,  Juell  and  other  orna- 
ments   be    comytted    to    the    sayfEe    custodie  of    the 

same,  until  the    Kynge's    Maty    pleasure  be  further 
k^pwn. 
Item. 

i  chalys  p.  cell  gylt. 
iii  Testments 

i«t   The  best  of  red  velvette,  green  tynsell  of 

the  bake, 
ijnd  the  next  of  sylke  dyed. 
ii]d    thyrd  of  old  sylk  with  stoles, 
i  Albe. 

ij  Altar  clothes. 

ij  hangy  for  the  f rount  of  the  Alter  of  red  Telvette. 
i  Cope  of  old  sylke. 
ij  old  green  cloths  of  sylke  for  an  Altr. 
i  Surples. 
iii  Lytylle  Latin  candellstycke,  and  ij  old  leden 

can  dell  sty  ekes, 
ij  belles,  whereof  the  one   stolen   (ate)   by  one 
Willm  Tybbis,  Nycholas  Pranchedd,  Willm 
Whyte,  John  Long, 
ij  hand  belles. 
1  payer  of  old  latin  sensers. 
ij  Crosses  of  latin,  i  Cross  clothe, 
i  Strener. 

ij  banner  clothes  of  buckaram,  stayned. 
ij  leden  crewetts. 

X      William  Sowthal. 

This  William  Sowthal  married  Margaret,  widow  of 
Christopher  Grantham,  the  former  lessee  of  Hedsor. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  history  of  the  grant 
made  to  John  Tytley  and  Elizabeth  Bestwold  in  1540. 
It  appears  that  in  1555   licence  was  given  them  to 
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alienate   the  house  and  site   of  the   Pr 
Marlow  with  the  advowson  (inter  alia) 
to  Lord  Williams  of  Thame  and  Heniy  I 
alienation  was  duly  made,  but  in  155i  I 

I.  and  Norreys  sold  fheir  rights  to  Edwart 

i:  Wytney(l<»),  his  eldest  son,  Thomas  Wil 

four  younger  sons.     Thomas  Wilmott,  in 

i  share  in  the  lands  of  the  Priory  alid*th< 

Hedsor  to  one  "  William  Berye,  of  Lone 
of  the  Staple/'  who  in  turn  alienated  it  in 
Borlase.  (i^)     In  1575  John  Athwick,    w 

;  Sector  of  Hedsor  since  1544,  resigned,  but 

Thomas  Baley  and  Nicholas  Sheffilde,  ^ 
in  1575  and  1578(110),  not  W  John  Bo 
[Rowland  Hynde,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Hec 
Borlase  formally  claimed  either  of  these 
is  unknown,  but  according  to  Langley  he 
in  19  Eliz.  Mich.  Term  (1581)  (HD  to  "  p: 
to  the  presentation  of  Hedsor,  from  the  gi 
YIIL,  out  was  nonsuited  on  the  plea  that  i 
j^nted  '  quantum  in  nobis,'  and  it  was  pi 
Crown  (i.e.,  The  Priory)  only  held  a  sm: 
this  parish  (H^),  and  not  the  Manor."     Fn 
ment  it  seems  that  it  was  then  sought  to  ] 
grant  of  1540  embraced  the  whole  of  th< 
thus  gave  a  right  to  the  advowson,  but  it 
l>able  that  this  claim  was  an  echo  of  th 
Priory  put  forward  in  1403-6,  a  record  < 
doubtless  found  when  the  enquiry  which 
dissolution  was  made.     Unfortunately  the 
proceedings  as  given  by  Langley  is  wro: 
have  not  been  traced,  but  they  appear  to 
end  to  the  dispute  as  to  the  right  of  prej 
should,  however,  be  noted  that  under  the  | 
John  Tytley  had  acquired  the  Manor  of  L 
which   in  due   course  John  Borlase   had 
purchase,  and  that  in  his  capacity  as  Lord 
ne   presented   one   William   Tilbury   or   ' 

(107)  Patent  Boll,  2  and  3  Philip  and  Maiy,  P: 

(108)  Close  Boll,  1  Eliz.,  Part  10,  No. 

(109)  aose  Boll.  3  Elis.,  Part  9,  No.  5! 
(110)  Bishop  Cooper's  Beg.  of  Inst.,  Lin 

(111)  Hon.  Deeborongh,  p.  286. 
<112)  That  is,  the  closes  known  as  "  Woolman's  " 
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Vicarage.  According  to  Langley  (l^*)  this  Tilbury  waa 
also  Kector  of  Hedsor,  which  is  certainly  an  error.  He 
may,  however,  have  had  charee  of  Hedsor  during  the 
incumbency  of  John  Athwick  (1644-75),  as  he  was 
appointed  vicar  of  Little  Marlow  in  1555,  and  held  the 
vicarage  till  1576,  whilst  Athwick  was  also  Vicar  of 
Woobum  from  1554  to  1580. 

According  to  an  inscription  on  the  tombstone  of 
Rowland  Hynde  (d.  1608),  it  appears  that  he  "re- 
edifyed  "  the  church,  presumably  in  1575,  as  this  date, 
with  his  initials,  appears  on  a  fragment  of  an  old  beam 
now  preserved  in  the  choir  vestry.  The  work,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a  durable  nature,  as 
appears  from  a  report  of  the  Commission  issued  in  1637 
to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Churches  in  Bucks 
and  elsewhere.  The  report  (ii^^)  as  to  Hedsor  (which  I 
quote  verbatim)  shows  the  lamentable  condition  into 
which  the  building  had  fallen  since  the  Heformation. 
The  report  would  appear  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an 
inventory,  with  certain  recommendations  as  to  repairs 
and  renovations. 

Hedsore,  August  10,  1637. 

**  One  bell.  The  top  of  the  wall  both  of  the  inside 
and  the  outside  to  be  closed  up  to  the  Eafters- 
The  reading  desk  to  be  set  to  the  pulpit,  and 
the  going  out  of  it  into  the  pulpit  to  be  made 
with  stairs,  and  not  as  a  ladder  as  it  is  now. 
A  canopy  for  the  pulpit,  some  of  the  seats 
want  boarding  and  repairing.  A  new  north 
dore,  a  cover  for  the  font  and  to  be  lined  with 
lead.  A  little  window  in  y«  chancl  ptly  damb'd 
up.  The  two  high  seats  to  be  taken  down  to 
the  Mark  (sic),  the  East  benches  etc.  The 
Church  porch  wants  a  dore,  and  wants  some 
repairs.  A  new  Bible,  new  service  books, 
surplace,  new  cushiones  and  pulpit  cloth  of 
green  cloth  suitable  to  the  com  carpet.  No 
table.     There  are  instructions  the  rest  of  the 

things  not  seen^ A  dore  for  the  pulpit.     Mr. 

Horwood  the  pson  there  doth  not  reside  in  the 


(118)  Hiin.  Desborongh,  p.  286. 
(118b)  State  Papers,  Bomestio  Series,  Charter  I.,  Vol.  866,  No.  79. 
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psh^  let  him  show  his  Ires  of  orders.     Qaaere 
whether  he  hath  a  parsonage  house." 

It  had  been  previously  reported  (n*)  (1612)  that  the 
then  incumbent,  Nicholas  Sheffilde,  was  ''  no  preacher/'' 
and  that  ''  they  had  no  sermons."  There  is  also  a 
quaint  entry  in  the  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  a  pay- 
ment to  on^  ''  John  Wiekes^  for  grinding  uppon  Saboth 
daies  and  Holedaies." 

In  1650,  during  the  Commonwealth,  a  survey  of 
Church  livings  was  made,  and  the  following  was  re- 
ported respecting  Hedsor.  (^i^) 

'^  Hedsore  is  a  Parsonage  presentative,  with  cure 
of  soules,  of  the  value  of  Sixteen  Po^inds  per 
annum.     Mr.  Soger  Crawshaw  is  the  present 
Incumbent,  and  receives  the  profitts. 
Churches  and  Chappells  fitt  to  be  united. 

Hedsore,  of  the  value  of  Sixteene  Pounds  per  annum 
to  Wobume,  of  the  yearly  value  of  One  and 
Fortie  Poimds,  the  Churches  being  distant 
about  a  mile  the  one  from  the  other."  . 

In  1693  the  Bishop  exercised  his  right  of  patronage, 
which  appears  to  have  been  in  abeyance  since  1459. 
Some  correspondence  passed  between  him  and  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  William  Chilcot,  whose  consent  he  seems 
to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  before  instituting 
his  nominee.  It  is  stated  in  the  Institution  that  h!& 
presented  for  this  turn  ''  in  right  of  his  Bishoprice," 
out  the  grounds  of  his  right  are,  unfortunately,  not  set 
forth. 

A  description  of  the  parish  and  church  in  1715^ 
given  by  the  then  incumbent,  Mr.  Smalley,  to  Brown 
Willis  (11^)  may  conclude  these  notes,  as  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  deal  either  with  the  fabric  or  the  later  history 
of  the  building. 

**  Hedsor,  Edsor,  or  Eddisor,  is  a  little  Parish 
by  the  Thames.  On  the  south  of  it,  it  has 
Woburn,  on  the  West  and  North  Hitcham,  and 
Taplow  on  the  East.  There  are  17  houses  in 
it,  one  antient  Gentleman's  seat  by  the  Church. 

(114)  Archdeacon's  ViBitations.  Bucks. 
(115)  Chancery,  Surrey  of  Church  lavings.  Commonwealth,  Vol.  I. 
(116)  MS8.,  Fol.  53,  Bodleian  library,  Oxford.     >  ^ 
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It  was  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Hinds 
family,  but  has  several  years  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Chileotts,  the  widow  of  Will 
uhilcott  Esq  now  enjoys  it.  There  is  a  little 
low  Church  on  the  side  of  a  hill  by  the 
Gentleman's  House.  It  is  built  with  Chalk 
stone  and  Flints.  The  Hoof  is  tiled,  there  is 
one  little  bell  in  it.  The  Communion  Table 
has  lately  been  raild  in.  There  is  for  the 
furniture  of  it,  beside  Carpet  and  Cloth,  one 
larffe  Silver  cup  and  cover  to  it,  the  gift  of 
Will  Chilcott  Esq  the  elder,  and  one  Silver 
Salver  the  g^ft  of  the  present  Widdow 
Chilcott." 
The  "  silver  "  cup  mentioned  above  is  of  pewter,  and 
is  now  preserved  at  fiedsor. 

The  Itegisters  date  from  1678,  but  from  about  1559 

in  the  case  of  burials  and  marriages,  and  1562  in  the 

-case  of  baptisms,  down  to  1590,  there  are  certain  entries 

in  the  early  Itegisters  of  Little  Marlow  referring  to 

Hedsor,  amongst  them  Ae  baptism  of  "  Raphe  the  sonne 

of  Edward  Hawtrey  genf  on  14th  August  1570,  and 
the  burial  of  "  Eiithe  Hynde  of  Hedsor ''  the  25th 
Ifovember  1575.  The  reason  for  these  entries  is 
uncertain,  unless  Hedsor  was  served  at  this  time  bv 
the  Vicars  of  Little  Marlow,  or  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  two  parishes  were  united  for  certain  civil  purposes. 
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Note,  that  any  information  giren  hy  Langley  and  other  historians 
is  not  rejMated  here. 

Chaplains  appointed  by  the  Priory  of  ZMtU  Marlow. 


Date. 

Name. 

Patron.                               Itoinarki. 

?  cir.  1901.11 

Nioholaa 

The  Crown,  throngh  the '  la  mentioned  aa  a  witneu  to 
Honor  of  Wallingford  1     a  charter    of    Miaaanden 
after    it    became    a       Abbey. 

1240 

Josceas 

Boyal  appanage,  waa ;  A  preaenlment  was  made  be- 
the  Patron,  bat  does      fore  the  Aaaiiea  of  1140-1. 

not  Mem  to  have  exer- 

aa  to  an  ontraxe  committed 
at  hia  honae  m  Hedsor. 

oiaed   ita  rights   till 

1877 

Sobertas 

1408. 

A  Jaror  to  enquire  concern- 
ing   the   Taoanqy   of    the 
Ohnroh  of  Little  Mariow 

in  1877. 
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Itectort. 


r 


Date  of 
Inetitntion. 

Name. 

Patron. 

1 

Hay  29.  140S 

John  StOTen 

King  Henry  IV. 

Deo.  16,  1457 

John  Foxe,  L.L.B. 

Thomas  Bestwold 

Ang.  16,  liS9 

Philip  Lepeyate 

The  Bishop 

Hay  28.  1461 

ThomaaMaaon 

Thomas  Bestwold 

Desoribc     1 
••  Sir       1 
Monk. 
1486. 

Feb.  28,  1486 

Thomas  Bestwold 

Aug.  14.  1400 

Thomas  Fowler 

Ihomss  Bestwold 

Desoribc     i 
-Hon     1 
of  Ab<     1 

CTnknown 

John  Booy 

Unknown 

Cklledb: 
Sotis.' 

• 

Besiga    , 

Jo]j  16,  1528 

Ttaomaa  Kyrkham 

Christopher 

Jolj    1,  1533 

George  Onmtham 

Christopher 

Mar.  27.  1544 

John  Athwfke 

Edward  Bestwold 

Tiear  of    1 
bat    r    i 
Hedso]    1 

Har.  19.  1575 

Thomas  Baley 

Bowland  Hyade 

Besigned 

Jaly  18,  1578 

Nioholas  SheflUde 

Bowknd  Hynde 

Deo.  10.  1612 

Matthew  Littleton. 
A.M. 

Bowland  Hynde 

DiedasI   1 

July  14,  1630 

Edward  Horwood 

Bowland  Hynde 

Hay  20,  1641 

John  Peek,  A.M. 

Bowland  Hynde 

Unknown 

Soger  Crawshaw 

Unknown 

Deseribk 
Incoml 
Church 

Unknown 

William  Hndson 

Unknown 

In  the  ni 
beaeilec 
vacant 
or    ren 
Hndson 

May  13.  1664 

Edward  Bawson 

William  Ohiloot 

Vicar  of 
Feb.,  1< 
1667.     ] 
Hedaor. 

Jnoe   5,  1068 

Fraads  Crawley, 
A.M, 

William  ChUeot 

Died  as  1 
Yicaroi 

Jan.  28,1603-4 

Nathaniel  Smalley 

The  Bishop 

Tiear  of 
Scmt.,  : 
indootei 
signed 
and  aft< 
Waddes 
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Date  of 
Inttltation. 


Name. 


May    3,  1715 
Deo.  SO.  1742 

Mar.  11, 1754 
May  21.  1705 

Oot.    6,  1772 

Mar.  »,  1798 

Oot    8,  1808 

April  27. 1814 

Jan.    8,  1841 
Deo.  16,  1860 

Oot.    5.  1870 
Feb.  12,  1876 

Deo.  16.  1890 


Joiepta  Loveday. 
B.A. 

Oeozve  Braoegicdle, 
B.A.     ' 


Oeofve  Stlnton, 
M.A..  D.D. 

JohaTiokell.  M.A. 


William  Langford. 
M.A..  D.D. 

fialph  Leyoeiter. 
M.A. 

Oeorge  Gretton. 
D.D. 

William  Maaaage 
Bradford,  M.A. 

Abraham  Yoalden 

T.  R.  WlUiamt, 
M.A. 


Y.  Wynyard 


Patron. 


Bemarka. 


ynyara 
LtTM.A., 


Wright 

Oeone  Aapm«tae 
Bobins,  M.A. 


Morgan  Edward 
Kirkland,  M.A. 


Maty  Ohiloot 
The  Biahop 

Elisabeth  Parker 


William,  Lord 
Boeton 


William,  Lord 
Boeton 

The  Biahop 


Frederiok.  Lord 
Boeton 

Frederick.  Lord 
Boeton 

The  Biahop 

Qeorge,  Lord 
Boston 


Floranoe.  Lord 
Boeton 

The  Bishop 


George,  Lord 
Boston 


Resigned  1754  for  livings  of 
The^  beui  and  Donafrhadee, 
Ireland. 


Also  "eurate"  of  Cookham. 
Beaigned  living  of  Hadsor 
1772  for  East  Mersey. 
Essex. 

Resigned.  Afterwards  Bee- 
torof  Middlemarah.  Hanta. 

Died  as  Reotor  1803. 


Resigned. 


Died  as  Reotor  1841. 


Died  as  Reotor  1860. 

Resigned.  Afterwarda  Ree- 
tor  of  Pnlford,  Cheshire. 
Died  1899. 

Resigned. 


Reeigned.  Reotor  of  Ecoles- 
ton.  Cheshire.  Hon.  Canon 
of  Chester. 


BOSTON. 


'*.- 


JcTtROVtHM^ 


.,.  K^^-j; -c^ 


to;    Iinfirmar-v. 


HOUSE 


■  t    -  ~  •«  Feet 


^   ftt:*-. 


BUENHAM  ABBEY. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the 
upon  the  almost  level  tract  of  country  betiv 
and  Maidenhead,  are  the  remains  of  a  smi 
of  Augustinian  canonesses,  situated  in  i 
Burnham. 

The  history  of  Burnham  Abbey  has 
treated  in  these  pages*  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Ru 
-that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  it  here,  except  i 
ihat  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  the  b 

The  abbey  was  founded  by  Bichard  ear 
and  king  of  the  Romans,  who  endowed  it  w 
and  advowson  of  the  church  of  Burnham, 
a  portion  of  the  manor  of  Gippenham.  Tl 
charter  is  dated  from  Gippenham  the  18th 
1266,  "  in  the  ninth  year  of  our  reign." 

Margery  of  Eston,  formerly  sub-priore 
was  appointed  abbess  the  year  follow 
through  some  mistake  the  confirmation  o^ 
ment  is  entered  in  the  register  at  Lincc 
year  1265,  but  the  document  itself  says 
ment  was  made  by  the  founder  in  the  ten 
reign..  This  mistake  has  apparently  le 
■ascribe  the  foundation  to  the  year  1265 
statement  has  been  blindly  followed  by 
the  mistake  has  continued  to  be  repeated 

The  abbey  buildings  seem  to  have  be 
regular  sequence  following  the  foimdal 
eidsting  remains  show  little  or  no  trace 
until  after  the  suppression. 

The  Augustinian  canonesses,  or  nuns 
frequently  called,  apparently  followed  th( 
St.  Austin  as  the  canons  of  the  order.     '. 


*  Record*  of  Bvehinghaauhire^  ▼.  47— 
t  NotiHa  Mofuutiea  (London,  1787),  8.t.  Bucking! 
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for  them  fifteen  foundations  in  England,t  all  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  country,  but  some  of  these  are 
doubtful,  and  appear  to  have  been  of  the  Benedictine 
rule. 

With  the  exception  of  Lacock,  in  Wiltshire,^  none 
has  left  any  considerable  remains  above  ground,  so 
that,  until  more  sites  have  been  excavated,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  if  the  arrano^ement  of  the  buildings 
corresponded  to  any  marked  decree.  Lacock  and  Bum- 
ham  are  very  similar  on  plan,  out  the  older  foiindation 
at  Ooring,§  which  was  attached  to  an  existing  parish 
church,  seems  to  have  been  quite  different  in  its  arrange- 
ment. In  the  year  1535  Burnham  was  included  in  tiie 
list  of  lesser  monasteries  whose  revenues  did  not  amount 
to  £200  a  year,  and  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
at  that  time  is  as  follows : 

"  The  Monastery  of  the  Order  of  St.  Austin^  value 
£51  2s.  4d.  Nunns  9;  Incontinent  none;  all 
desire  to  go  unto  Religious  Houses.  Servants 
37,  whereof  Priests  2,  Hinds  21,  Women  14. 
Bells  and  Lead  worth  £40  IBs.  8d.  The  House 
in  good  Estate.  The  value  of  the  moveable 
Goods  £45  17s.  9d.  Stocks  and  Debts  none. 
Woods  160  Acres ;  whereof  in  Woods  under  20 
Years  Age  80  Acres,  old  Woods  80  acres."* 

Accompanying  the  report  is  a  letter  from  the  Com- 
missioners commending  the  religious  to  the  King's 
favour,  as  a  result  of  which  they  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue.    The   licence   for   this    is   dated   9th   July,   29 


\Notitxa  Monastica,  preface.  Ir.     Theee  are  Harwold,  Bedford; 
Barniham,  Bncke;  Corn  worthy  and  Leiflrh,  Deron;  Aoombtiry  and 
Lymebroke,   Hereford;    Dartford,   Kent;    Grace    Dieu,    Leicester; 
Crabhonee,    Norfolk;     Botbwell,     Northanta;     Qoring,     Oxford; 
Bnckland,  Somerset;   Campsey  and  Flizton,  Suffolk;   and  Lacock, 
WiHrfhire. 

•  t  Wilts  ArehiBologieal  Magazine,  xxxi.,  196—240,  10  a  paper  by 
the  present  writer,  on  Lacock,  accompanied  by  a  nwina  plan  to 
th«  same  eoale  es  that  illufitrating  this  account,  with  which  it  oan 
be  cMnpared. 

^Garirui,  by  P.  G.  Stone,  F.S.A.  (Loodon.  1888),  facing  P-  30.  m 
a  plan  of  Mi'.  Stone's  ezcaTations  on  tlie  site  of  this  priory,  whicb 
shows  a  much  larger  group  of  buildings  thaa  would  be  supposed 
to  baye  existed  from  the  number  of  inmates. 

•  Brown©  Willie,  The  History  of  Abbiet  (London,  in»),  ii.  16. 
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Henry  YIII.  (1537),  and  stateB  that  Alice  Baldwin  is 
to  be  abbess  in  place  of  Margery  Gibson,  resigned,  t 

The  general  suppression  followed  in  a  few  years'  time, 
and  Bumbam  was  dissolved  on  the  19th  September^ 
1539.  The  deed  of  surrender  is  signed  by  the  abbess 
and  nine  canonesses,  and  bears  the  seal  of  the  abbey  in 
red  wax.§ 

The  seal  *  (opposite)  represents  the  Coronation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  figures  of  Our  Lord  and  Our 
Lady  are  seated,  under  a  double  crocketted  canopy  with 
pinnacles  over,  and  beneath  are  the  arms  of  the  abbey) 
three  lozenges  on  a  chief. f  The  whole  is  surrounded  by 
a  band,  of  which  the  upper  part  is  covered  by  the  tops 
of  the  canopies,  but  the  lower  portion  bears  the  in- 
scription : 

SIQILLVM    CONVENTVS    MONIALIVM    DE 

BVRNHAM. 

There  are  four  letters  on  the  portion  of  the  label  behind 
the  canopies,  but  they  are  illegible.  There  are  also  the 
letters  S  and  M  on  either  side  the  arms.  The  seal  is 
a  good  example  of  the  time  of  the  foundation.  The 
arms  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Molyns  family,  one  of 
whom,  Sir  William  Molyns,  gave  to  the  abbev  the 
manor  of  Silveston  in  Northamptonshire  about  1338.** 
The  arms  are  strongly  suggestive  of  some  connection 
between  the  abbey  and  the  Molyns  family. 

After  the  suppression,  the  site,  with  the  bams, 
stables,  dove  houses,  orchards,  and  gardens  included 
in  the  precinct  of  the  abbey,  were  leased  by  the 
Crown  upon  the  20th  November,  1539,  to  William 
Tyldesley,  for  twenty-one  years.tt  It  is  probable  he 
,--      .  >      . ■ 

t  Patent  Eollfi.  29  H.  VIII..  pt.  1,  m.  19. 

§  The  original  is  in  the  Pnblio  Becord  Office. 

^Lipsoombe's  History  of  Buekinghamshire  (London,  1847),  iii.  210» 
gives  a  poor  woodcut  of  this  seel,  and  the  inscription,  which  i« 
perfectly  legible,  is  not  correctly  copied. 

t  Browne  Willis,  The  History  of  Abbies,  ii.  16,  gives  these,  but 
without  stating  his  authoriity  as  "  Or  on  a  chief  Argent,  8  Loeenge» 
Gules," 

••  Sir  W.  Dugdale,  The  Baronage  of  England  (London,  1676),  ii.  147. 
ttP.R.O.  Augmentation  Office  Book,  212.  f.  201. 
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altered  some  of  the  monastic  buildings  to  form  a 
dwelling  house,  as  he.  was  living  at  Burnham  Abbey 
in    1561.       After    the    expiration    of    the    lease    the 

{property  was  let  to  Paul  Wentworth,  who  renewed  his 
ease  for  thirty-one  years  on  14th  July,  1590.t  He 
also  carried  out  alterations  to  thb  buildings,  and, 
according  to  Cole,J  "  turned  the  Nuns  Hall,  which  was 
open  to  the  Tiles,  into  a  Smaller  Boom  and  made 
Chambers  over  it."  The  property  continued  to  be  let 
on  leases  to  various  persons  until  1840,  when  it  was 
sold  to  a  Mr.  Pocock. 

When  the  old  house  fell  into  decay  is  not  known, 
but  it  must  have  been  before  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  Browne  Willis,§  writing  in 
lTi.9,  says: 

"  The  Mansion  House  of  the  Convent  seems  to 
be  entirely  standing;  'tis  built  in  shape  of 
an  L,  and  made  use  of  to  hold  Husbandry 
Implements,  viz.  Corn,  Hay,  &c.,  the  Tenant 
dwelling  in  a  little  House  near  it,  where 
probably  the  chief  Hind  antiently  lived.  I 
cou'd  learn  no  Account  of  the  Church,  viz. 
when  it  was  pulled  down." 

From  this  period  there  exist,  fortunately,  an  inter- 
esting series  of  views  of  the  ruins.  The  earliest  is  that 
of  S.  and  N.  Buck,  dated  1730,  which  shows  the 
remains  in  the  condition  described  by  Browne  Willis. 

Two  drawings  were  made  in  1787  by  S.  Hooper.  The 
first  is  taken  from  the  north-east,  and  shows  the  west 
gable  of  the  frater  with  a  continuous  wall  from  the 
frater  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the  kitchen,  slightly 
more  ruined  than  in  Buck's  time,  in  which  is  a  square 
doorway  outside  the  line  of  the  frater  and  a  pointed 
window  to  the  north  of  it.  The  second  is  taken  from 
the  south-east,  and  shows  the  chimney  of  the  domestic 
hall  standing,  also  an  arch  in  a  wall  in  line  with  the 
south  wall  of  the  frater.* 


t  Papers  Dam.  Elit.,  ocxxxiii.      t  Brit.  Mu$.,  CoWe  M.S..  xzzii.,  f .  38d. 

%The  Hutary  of  Abbies,  ii.  18.  .     «  ,    w 

•  Theee  two  drawingB  are  reprodtioed  sm  illofftratioiifl  in  vol.  V^ 
being  the  Supplement  to  the  ArUiquitiee  of  England  (London,  1777),  by 
F.  Grose. 
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In  Dugdale  t  is  a  good  steel  engraving  from  the 
south-west  showing  the  two  sides  of  the  cloister,  from 
a  drawing  by  J.  Buckler,  The  west  gable  of  the  frater 
and  part  of  the  hall  chimney  were  then  standing,  and 
the  roof  of  the  dorter  remained  to  half  across  the  warm- 
ing house. 

In  1834  Dr.  William  Bromet,  F.S.A.,  made  four 
excellent  coloured  drawings  of  the  remains,  which, 
with  many  others,  were  left  by  him  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London  in  1850.  By  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  the  Society  the  two  most  important  are  repro- 
duced as  illustrations  to  this  paper,  and  will  be  referred 
to  in  detail  later.  The  others  are,  first,  the  north  end 
of  the  eastern  range  showing  the  door  JErom  the  dorter 
to  the  reredorter,  with  its  head  remaining,  and  the 
second,  an  unfinished  sketch  of  part  of  the  precinct 
wall. 

A  number  of  other  early  drawings  are  known,  but 
they  all  show  the  features  illustrated  by  those  already 
described,  and  need  not  be  particularised  here. 

As  will  be  seen  by  Dr.  Bromet's  drawings,  the  ruins 
have  suffered  very  severely  since  his  time ;  but  they 
still  contain  a  number  of  leatures  of  great  interest,  so 
much  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  it  was  con- 
sidered by  certain  members  of  the  Buckinghamshire 
Archseological  Society  that  excavations  should  be  made 
o^  the  site.  The  writer  of  this  paper  was  asked  to 
superintend  the  operations,  and  a  week  was  spent  in 
the  task ;  but  the  result  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  had 
been  hoped.  The  site  among  farm  buildings  in  daily 
use  is  not  the  most  advantageous  for  investigations  of 
this  nature,  and  the  western  part  of  the  church,  with 
the  western  range  and  kitchen  (now  under  labourers' 
•cottages)  had  to  be  left  \inexplored.  For  all  that,  the 
excavations  have  revealed  sundry  points  of  great  interest, 
including  the  foundations  of  the  eastern  termination  of 
the  church,  the  south  end  of  the  infirmary  hall,  and 
the  north  wall  of  the  frater,  a  result  which  was  well 
worth  the  small  expense  incurred. 


t  MonasHeon  Anglioanum  (London,  1880),  vi.  545. 
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THE  PRECINCT. 

The  original  precinct  of  the  monastery  is  still  clearly 
defined  on  all  but  the  south  side,  and  is  roughly  in  the 
form  of  a  square  containing  7^  acres,  with  each  side 
facing  the  cardinal  points. 

Immediately  within  the  boundary  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  is  a  deep  ditch;  but  if  one  ever  existed  on 
the  south  it  has  been  entirely  filled  in.  On  the  north 
side  the  two  ditches  were  connected  by  the  great  drain, 
of  the  convent  at  a  distance  of  about  50  feet  from  the 
boundary.  No  indication  remains  to  show  how  the 
drain  was  supplied  by  water,  but  it  was  probably  taken 
in  ditches,  now  filled  in,  from  the  higher  ground  on 
the  north. 

On  the  north  and  east  sides  the  precinct  is  now 
enclosed  by  a  thick  cob  wall  with  tiled  top,  of  con- 
siderable affe,  that  may  be  part  of  the  monastic  en- 
closure. The  principal  buildings  of  the  convent  were 
placed  in  the  northern  part  of  the  precinct,  but  to 
the  south  of  the  drain.  They  surrounded,  as  usual,  a 
square  court  or  cloister,  and  the  church  was  on  the 
south  side,  with  the  infirmary  to  the  east.  The  outer 
court  would  be  to  the  west;  but  the  buildings  in  con- 
nection with  it*  have  entirely  disappeared,  except  the- 
fragment  of  the  north-east  angle  of  one,  to  the  south- 
west of  the  church.  Its  position,  in  an  ornamental 
garden,  prevented  any  investigation  of  its  nature  by 
excavation.  The  lease  to  Tyldesley,  already  referred 
to,  mentions  the  barns,  stables,  and  dove  houses,  also 
orchards  and  gardens  within  the  precinct. 

The  main  gateway  of  the  convent  was  probably  at 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  precinct  upon  the  present 
road  from  Bumham  village  to  Boveney. 

The  whole  of  the  original  buildings  are  constructed 
with  flints  and  chalk,  and  are  faced  in  a  rough  checker 


•  Among  other  buildingB  thee©  would  embrace  the  following,  whiob 
are  included  in  the  euppreesion  inventory  of  the  sister  house  at 
Belton  im  Leicesterehire,  namely,  "The  Brew  Hotise,  Yele  House, 
laundrye.  Saulte  House,  Bake  House,  Kyle  House,  and  SmytJies 
Forge."  (Nicbols'  HUt.  of  Leicester,  iii.,  pt,  ii.,  653).  In  addition, 
such  buildings  as  a  Barn,  Gamer,  Cow  House,  Swine  Cote,  Dove 
House,  Guests'  Stable,  Coal  House,  and  "  a  hoiuse  to  lay  turves  in. 
frequently  occur  in  similar  inventories  of  other  nunneries,  and 
miwt  have  been  in  the  outer  court; 
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pAttern.  Tlie  dressings  are  of  a  very  hard 
tliat  has  withstood  the  weather  remarkably  t 
of  the  stones,  even  externally,  still  show  tl 
tooling.  The  infirmary,  which  is  slightly  la 
tlian  the  other  buildings,  is  faced  with  smal 
olistlk  without  flints.  None  of  the  origin 
m&terial  was  found  in  the  excavations,  but  wc 
of  red  tiles,  as  a  number  of  these  are  used  in  t 
^^alls  in  various  places.  The  upstairs  floor 
oonstructed  in  wood,  and  there  are  no  indici 
any  of  the  buildings  were  vaulted.  No  enci 
or  other  original  flooring  materials  were  dis 
tlie  excavations.  The  additions  after  the  s 
are  mostly  built  in  brick,  except  the  hall  f 
Taul  Wentworth's  alterations. 

THE  CHUECH. 

The  church  occupied  the  south  side  of  th^ 
"but  has  been  entirely  destroyed  above  the  en 
e:xcepting  a  small  portion  of  the  north  wall 
tion  with  the  range  of  buildings  on  the  east  i 
cloister.  The  foundations  of  the  whole  of  th 
have  been  traced  bv  excavation ;  but  it  wai 
sidered  worth  while  to  continue  the  investi 
tlie  western  part  of  the  church,  as  the  preseo 
sank  a  pit  some  years  ago  on  the  site  of  the  i 
and  found  nothing. 

The  church  was  an  aisleless  parallelogram 
of  the  sister  house  at  Lacock,  and  if  the  wee 
in  a  corresponding  position,  measured  108 
length  by  26^  feet  in  width. 

The  east  end  had  at  each  angle  double  butt 
projected  about  3J  feet  from  the  walls. 

The  remaining  fragment  of  the  north  wall  i 
to  almost  its  original  height,  and  contains,  in 
to  the  east  of  the  eastern  range,  the  jamb 
window.  It  was  apparently  of  two  or  more  1 
had  moulded  mullions,  with  one  moulded  ord 
and  a  colunm  with  moulded  base  in  the  auj 
internal  splay.  Its  sill  was  about  b\  feet 
ground,  and  under  it  internally  was  a  continu 
course. 
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At  Beventeen  feet  from  the  east  end  of  the  church  is 
a  recess  in  the  wall  having  a  plain  shallow  sill  about 
eighteen  inches  above  the  floor.      The  jambs  seem  to 


^Tett 


have  had  nook  shafts,  with  moulded  caps  and  bases, 
and  supported  an  arch,  springing  from  the  level  of  the 
continuous  string  course,  and  naving  over  it  a  label  with 
moulded  terminals.  Over  the  arch  the  string  course  is 
taken  up  in  a  steep  pediment,*  in  the  centre  of  which  is 

'The  whole  of  the  projectimg  monUiius  are  cat  off  in  line  irilli 
the  wall  ami  all  the  reoeeBsd  poitions  filled  in  flueOi  with  the  wkll. 
The  seiloil  was  opened  out  b;  the  writer  with  the  permission  of 

the  temnt. 
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a  sexfoil  contained  in  a  circle,  and  small  trefoils  occupy 
the  spandrils  formed  by  the  pediment  and  circle.  The 
back  of  the  sexfoil  retains  a  contemporary  painting,  in 
outline,  representing  a  nondescript  animal  with  a  man's 
head,  bat's  wings,  leopard*s  claws,  and  a  curled  tail.  A: 
canopied  recess  in  this  position  is  unusual  and  its  use 
is  uncertain.  It  resembles  in  a  marked  degree  a  recess, 
of  a  later  date,  in  a  corresponding  position  in  the  parish 
church  at  Amesbury,  Wilts,  which  is  claimed  by  some, 
but  without  much  warrant,  to  have  been  that  of  the 
nunnery. 

To  the  west  of  this  recess  is  an  archway  with  a  round 
head,  which  was  walled  up  while  the  original  work  was 
in  progress,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  continuous  string 
course  cutting  across  the  arch.  Its  purpose  was  only 
a  temporary  one  while  the  building  works  were  in 
operation,  and  it  was  probably  a  barrow  hole  through 
which  to  take  material. 

Further  westward  are  the  remains  of  a  trefoil-headed 
niche  inserted  in  the  original  wall,  but  of  not  much 
later  date.  In  Buck's  view  it  is  shown  perfect,  and 
was  probably  for  a  lamp  or  possibly  a  drain  down 
which  to  empty  what  was  left  over  of  the  holy  water 
after  the  Sunday  procession. 

Slightly  eastward  of  this  niche,  but  ten  feet  above 
the  stringcourse,  is  a  hole  in  the  wall,  now  filled  with 
brickwork,  which  marks  the  end  of  the  top  beam  of  a 
screen  that  crossed  the  church  at  this  point.  Above  it 
to  the  west  is  a  doorway  with  a  four-centred  head, 
inserted  in  the  fifteenth  century,  that  led  from  off  the 
dorter  stairs  either  to  a  wooden  loft  over  the  screen  or  a 
pulpitum  arranged  between  it  and  another  cross  screen 
further  west. 

There  would  be  two  doorways  from  the  church  to 
the  cloister,  and  possibly  an  entrance  at  the  west  end.  . 

So  little  is  known  of  the  arrangement  of  small 
churches  for  nuns  that  it  is  difficiut  to  say  if  the 
pulpitum  was  as  necessary  for  them  as  in  those  for 
monks  and  canons.  If  this  church  had  a  mdpUum  over 
two  cross  screens  as  suggested,  there  would  be  an  altar 
on  each  side  of  a  central  doorway  of  the  western  screen, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  arrangement  at  Laoock. 

One  of  the  flanking  altars  at  Burnham  was  dedicated 
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in  honour  of  St.  Catharine,  but  whether  it  was  that  to 
the  north  or  south  is  not  known.t 

Between  the  easternmost  cross  screen  and  the  recess 
in  the  north  wall  of  the  church  is  space  for  four  stalls, 
and  against  the  south  wall  opposite  would  be  an  equal 
number.  There  would  also  be  three  stalls  on  either 
side  the  quire  door  facing  eastward,  making  in  all 
fourteen  seats.  Though  this  number  of  stalls  is  small 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inmates  judging  from 
some  other  examples,*  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
evidence  of  the  cross  screen,  ana  this,  with  the  recess 
on  the  north  side,  would  completely  prevent  the  quire 
from  being  larger.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  recess  was 
walled  up  in  later  but  monastic  times,  and  additional 
stalls  carried  in  front  of  it. 

The  mention  of  bells  in  the  suppression  survey  leads 
to  the  supposition  that  there  was  a  belfry,  but  whether 
it  was  in  connection  with  the  church  or  detached,  or 
whether  it  was  built  of  stone  or  wchkI,  is  impossible  to 
•ay. 

THE  CLOISTBB. 

The  cloister  court  was  72  feet  square,  and  surrounded 
by  covered  alleys  having  wooden  pentice  roofs;  the 
blocked  up  holes  for  the  timbers  of  which  remain  all 
along  the  east  side.  Whether  the  roofs  were  supported 
next  the  court  on  stone  walls  or  wooden  posts  is  im- 
possible to  say. 

The  alleys  of  the  cloister  were  originally  the  living 
place  of  the  convent,  where  the  inmates  read  and  studied, 
and  in  many  places  they  remained  so  to  the  end ;  but 
in  nuns*  houses  it  appears  that  the  order  was  relaxed 
and  a  more  comfortable  place  provided.  As  will  be 
afterwards  referred  to,  the  parlour  and  warming-house 
were  often  one  building,  and  had  bay  windows,  which 
woidd  be  hardly  necessary  if  strictly  used  as  a  parlour 
or  warming-house.     At  Kirklees  there  were  "v.  litle 

t  Collectanea  Topogrophiea^  riii.  125. 
.  *  Torki  Arehoiologieal  Journal,  uc.  197-215,  and  921-338.  At  Kirk- 
lees, where  there  were  eight  nuofl,  there  were  "xzij  etallea  in  the 
qnere  for  the  nones."  At  Nunkeeling,  where  tibeie  were  f'lc^ 
niiii0  aiul  a  pnoreae,  were  "  xzij  fayre  atallee  carvid  and  boarded 
wt  wavneROot,"  hot  at  Thiokef,  with  el<«%'en  nnnw  anH  k  nrxun^* 
were  "xrj  otalles  in  the  quyre."  and  at  Wilberfoe.  with  tlie  eame 
Immber  of  religioue,  "  xvj  goode  etallee  in  the  qnere  for  nonnes, 
which  is  abont  the  same  proportion  ae  at  Bnmham. 
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« 

clianibreB  for  the  ladyes  and  others  to  wor 
at  fisholt  "  at  the  soiithe  ende  of  the  dor 
parlers,  called  the  laydes  parlers,  whereo: 
«yth.er  of  theym  a  stone  chymney  and  a  glai 
and  the  thixde  parler  a  glass  wyndow."$ 

THE  VESTEY. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  cloister  and  ac 
church  is  an  apartment  22  feet  from  noi 
l>y  16  feet  wide.  It  was  entered  from  the 
:a  sennental  headed  doorway  that  has  lo 
member.  Inside  the  doorway  was  a  sc 
Tinder  the  dorter  stairs,  witn  a  second 
Archway  into  the  apartment  itself. 

This  was  lighted  by  two  lancet  windows, 
wall,  of  which  one  remains  perfect.t  It  hi 
A  pointed  segmental  rerearch  of  two  hollo 
tuid  externally  the  jambs  and  arch  have  a  d< 
moulding,  with  a  wide  relieving  arch  over 

The  barrow  hole  from  the  church  shows 
wall ;    but  there   are  no   indications   of  s 
fittings. 

The  use  of  the  chamber  is  uncertain,  bu 
^as  the  vestry.!  It  corresponds  with  a  si: 
ment  at  Lacock,  which  has  two  chapels  ii 
part  projecting  beyond  the  line  of  the  n 
•cupboard  in  its  south  wall. 

In  the  cloister  northward  of  the  vesi 
another  doorway,  having  a  single  chamfe: 
with  pointed  segmental  head,  that  led  tc 
stairs.  The  stairs,  which  were  apparent 
have  disappeared,  but  they  were  arranged 
southward  between  the  main  wall  of  the  i 
thin  wall  forming  the  west  side  of  the  ves 


*  York*  ArehcBologieal  Journal,  is.  931  X  -^' 

fThe  second  lias  been  entirely  obliterated  by  p 
ineertions,  whicli  consist  of  a  doorway,  with  a  foti] 
Ivead,  next  the  cbnrch ;  a  fireplace,  in  the  cen(tre  of 
has  been  destroyed  together  wiith  its  proiectini?  brea 
light  window,  having  four-centred  archad  heade,  to  t 
§  At  the  small  Benedictine  ntmneriee  of  Little  Marl 
haniflhire  and  Kington  in  Wiltahire  the  chapter-houi 
church  without  any  building  in  this  position,  and  thii 
l>een  the  more  usual  arrangement. 
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THE   CUAPTER-HOUSe. 

Adjoining  the  vestry  northward  was  the  chapter- 
house, an  apartment  33  feet  long  from  east  to  west  and 
20  feet  wide. 

It  was  entered  from  the  cloister  by  a  wide  pointed 
archway  of  two  members  inside  and  out.  Externally 
the  inner  member  is  of  two  chamfers,  hollowed  in  the 


arch  and  plain  in  the  jambs;  the  outer  member  £■ 
moulded  and  rested  on  jamb  shafts  having  moulded 
caps  and  bases,  and  has  a  moulded  label  with  masik 
terminals.  Internally  both  members  are  similar  to 
the  external  inner  member,  and  the  arch  has  a  moulded 
label  which  returns  at  the  springing. 

The  east  end  of  the  apartment  projects  II  feet  from 
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the  ran^e  wall,  and  is  now  covered  by  a  i 
roof.  Whether  this  arrangement  of  the  i 
or  whether  there  was  tt  gable  over  the  eas 
an  exteoBion  of  the  dorter  there  is  nothi 
The  apartment  was  lighted  hv  three  la' 
in  the  eaat  wall,  and  a  single  'lancet  in 


portion  of  the  south  wall.  These  windo' 
segmental  rerearches  of  two  hollow  chi 
moulded  label,  and  externally  the  jan 
have  a  double  hollow  moulding  with  a 
arch  over  the  latter. 

'These  have  been  filled  np  to  withni  20  inche 
TheBida  windows  have  had  the  sills  deetrojed  by 
ttich  of  a  email  square  poet^appreesioa  window, 
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The  side  and  east  walls  would  originally  hare  Iiad 
seats  for  the  convent  to  ait  on  during  chapter,  irhich 
was  held  daily  after  prime ;  but  no  indication  remaiiu 
to  show  if  these  were  of  wood  or  etone. 

THE   FARLOUB   AND   WARMING -HOUSE, 

Xorthward  of  the  chapter-house  is  an  apartment  484 
feet  long  from  north  to  aouth  by  22  feet  wide,  of  wtich 
the  east  wall  has  been  mostly  deMroyed. 

The  west  wall  had  near  tne  midtue  a  wide  doorway 
from  the  cloister,  which  is  shown  perfect  in  Buck's 
view ;  but  has  now  been  destroyed  by  the  insertion  of 
a  modem  square  door,  except  the  inner  north  jamb 
and  the  springers  of  the  relieying  arch  on  the  east  face. 
To  the  south  is  a  small  lancet  window  with  side  splays 
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and  a  segmental  rereareh  with  deep  reliev: 

The  nortli  wall  lias  near  the  middle  a 

with,  chamfered  jambs  and  double  chamie 

arch  with  relieving  arch  over.t     To  the  e 

having  an  oak  head  and  sill  and  a  rebate 

The  east  wall  remains,  in  its  lower  p 

13  feet  from  the  north  end,  and  has  the 

the  original  fireplace,  which  had  a  projec 

the  east  side  to  take  the  chimney4 

The   apartment    has   apparently   serve 

purpose  of  warming-house  and  parlour; 

divided  by  a  partition  into  these  twa  neccE 

is  not  clear.     There  must  also  have  been  i 

to  gain  access  to  the  infirmary.   Though  ii 

the  parlour,  where  such  talking  as  was 

allowed,  and  the  warming-house,  where  f 

all  the  winter  for  the  inmates  to  come  an 

selves,  were  distinct  buildings,  there  is 

in    small  establishments  they  were  con 

room. 

At  the  Cistercian  Nunnery  of  Kirklees 
parler  under  the  dorter  xviij  foote  square 
ij  bay  wyndowes  glasid  conteyning  xxx  i 
At  Esholt  tt  of  the  same  order,  was  at  th 

the  dorter  range  "  a  ffayre  parler 

it  a  fPayre  chimney  of  stone and 

fayre  bay  window  glasid and  hi 

lok  and  key."  And  at  the  Benedictin 
Thicket  J  J  was  "  the  new  parler  at  the  s 
by  the  churche  doore,  xxiiij  foote  longe 
brode,  w^  one  baye  wyndowe  glazid  co 
foote  of  glasse,  and  iij  other  little  glasse  ' 
tymbre  walls  w*  a  chymney." 

In  none  of  these  cases  is  any  other  cham 
that  could  have  been  the  warming-house 
the  parlour. 

*At  the  extreme  nortli   end  of   the   wall  is  i 
suppreeskm  doorway. 

fTo  the  west  of  this  doorway  is  a  late  sqna; 
window  of  post-snppreesion  insertion. 

t  Between  the  fireplace  and  the  north  end  was 
suppression  window  wliich  has  been  nearly  all  < 
the  other  emd  of  the  wall  adjoining  the  ohapi 
remains  of  a  fireplace  of  the  same  date. 

§  Yorks  Arekaological  Journal,  ix.  331.   ft  Ihid.  ix.  3 
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THE   DORTEB. 

Upon  the  first  floor  over  all  the  buildings  on  the 
east  side  the  cloister  was  the  dorter  or  sleeping  place 
jof  the  canonessee.  It  was  95  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide, 
and  it  may  also  have  extended  over  the  projecting^ 
portion  of  the  chapter-house. 

It  was  approached  by  the  steps  already  described  on 
the  west  side  of  the  vestry,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the 
later  inserted  doorway  on  to  the  jmljntum  in  the  church. 

The  side  walls  were  pierced  by  small  lancet  windows, 
having  chamfered  jambs  and  arches,  of  which  one  re- 
mains perfect  on  the  east  side  over  the  vestry.*  There 
Are  gaps  t  for  seven  similar  windows  in  the  wall  over 
the  cloister. 

The  north  wall  had  in  the  middle  a  small  doorway 
with  chamfered  jambs,  of  which  the  lower  part  remains. 
The  head  of  the  doorway  and  the  gable  over  have  been 
destroyed ;  but  the  former  is  shown  remaining  on  one 
of  Dr.  Bromet's  drawings,  and  was  in  form  a  pointed 
•segment. 

The  roof  would  have  been  originally  constructed  with 
arched  rafters,  but  that  still  remaining  on  the  portion 
-above  the  vestry  is  of  considerable  a^e,  and  dates 
•apparently  from  the  fifteenth  century.  The  principals 
-are  formed  with  chamfered  tie  beams  and  queen  posts 
with  a  chamfered  beam  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  tie 
1>eams  to  carry  a  ceiling.  There  are  two  purlins  on 
either  side,  supported  by  curved  wind  braces.  Buck's 
view  shows  this  roof  remaining  for  the  full  length  of 
the  range,  but  in  a  view  of  1787  it  only  remained  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  warming-houpe. 

The  dorter  floor  was  constructed  with  wood  supported 
on  beams  and  joists,  which  formed  the  ceilings  of  the 
lower  apartments. 

THE   KEREDORTER. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  eastern  range  is  a  building 
on  plan  like  the  letter  L,  of  which  the  upper  floor. 


•To  th/e  nortlh  of  thia  window  np  to  the  cbftpter-hoxwe  fhe  wall 
bae  been  destroyed  by  po8t««appre8eion  inaertionB,  wbieh  coDsist 
of  a  fireplace  OT^r  tliat  benea.tb  and  a  two-liifht  window  of  similar 
character  to  that  below,  but  the  latter  has  Ween  partly  destroyed  and 
walled  up. 

tNow  walled  up  with  brickwork. 
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level  witli  tliat  of  the  dorter,  was  the  reredorter  of  the 
conTent. 

The  eouthem  portion  in  line  with  the  eastern  range 
is  11^  feet  wide  by  25  feet  long,  and  the  rest,  set 
slightly  out  of  sqtiare  with  it,  over  the  great  drain, 
is  25^  feet  long  by  7^  feet  wide.  This  plan  is  unusual, 
but  resembles  that  of  the  reredorter  lately  uncovered 
at  the  Bmall  Benedictine  Nunnery  of  Little  Marlow.* 

The  lower  storey  was  connected  with  the  warming- 
house  by  the  doorway  already  described,  and  the 
southern  portion  was  apparently  used  as  a  fuel  store 
to  supply  the  warming-nouae  fire ;  though  how  it  was 
divided  from  the  rest,  which  must  have  been  nothing 
tut  the  pit  of  the  reredorter,  is  not  clear.  In  the 
west  wall  are  two  small  lancet  windows,  the  northern 
of  which  is  original,  but  the  southern  is  a  little  later 
in  date,  and  has  been  inserted  in  a  round  arched  door- 
way.t  The  east  wall  has  a  wide  gap  in  the  middle, 
now  built  up,  which  may  mark  the  existence  of  another 
doorway  for  the  bringing  in  of  fuel,  after  that  in  the 
west  wall  was  done  away  with.  The  walls  of  the 
northern  part  are  quite  plain,  and  were  carried  over 
the  drain  upon  arches  constructed  with  thin  red  roofing 
tiles. 

The  reredorter  was  connected  with  the  dorter  by  the 
doorway  at  the  north  end  of  the  latter  already  described  ; 
but  the  side  walls  do  not  remain  to  sufficient  height  to 
show  how  it  was  lighted. {  The  southern  part  must 
have  formed  a  vestibule  between  the  dorter  and  rere- 
dorter proper,  which  was  contained  in  the  northern 
portion,  over  the  drain.  The  gardrobes  were  placed 
along  the  north  wall  over  this  drain,  and  doubtless,  as  at 
Durham,  "  Every  seat  and  Partition  was  of  Wainscott, 
close  on  either  side,  so  that  they  would  not  see  one 
another  when  they  were  in  that  place."§ 
In  the  north  wall  of  the  cloister,  at  the  extreme  west 


tjrer  the  drain. 

t  There  is  a  sift  cf  e.  wiHidoiT  remaiDing-  in  th«  east  end  of  the 
portion  over  th«  drain,  bnt  it  appears  to  be  of  poet-«nppreaeion  work. 

5  Tht  ancient  IliUi  and  MonumentM  of  the  Mtmaiiieal  and  Cathedral 
Church  of  Durham,  pabliehed  bj  John  Bavies  (Loudon,  1672),  184. 
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end  ia  a  wide  segmental  tirclied  recess,*  hwving  a  bold 
relieving  arch  over  aad  anotlLer  of  smaller  radios  above. 
This  formed  the  hvatory  where  the  convent  washed 
their  luuids  and  faces  before  meals. 


It  has  been  much  injured  by  later  work,  but 
apparently  had  a  moulded  arch  with  label  over  resting 

*  This  voe  walled  up  at  the  eappreaBion.  and  a  wide  dooTWtj. 
having  a  tour-centred  arch  with  monlded  i*niba  and  a  wooden 
lintel,  ineerted  in  the  western  part.  Aocording  U>  Bnok*«  ne'. 
there  BBema  to  have  been  a  timb«r-built  ijorda  added  ontnde,  wb«a 
had  a  room  above.  The  hoke  for  the  aide  beams  to  support  "? 
work  remain  in  the  wall  on  eiitlMr  side  die  doorw»r.  The  pWcD 
was  dostrojed  before  1787. 


I 
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on  shorty  detadied  columns  in  the  jambs^  having 
moulded  caps  and  bases.  A  portion  of  a  shallow  sill 
remains  on  the  east  side,  which  shows  that  the  basin 
was  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

THE   FRATEB. 

The  frater  or  dining  hall  of  the  convent  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  north  side  of  the  cloister ;  but  was  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  not  over  cellarage,  as  was  more  usual* 

It  was  72  feet  long  from  east  to  west  by  18J  feet 
wide,  but  the  north  and  west  walls  have  been  mostly 
destroyed  within  comparatively  recent  years. 

The  south  wall  has,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the 
lavatory,  a  fragment  of  the  inner  relieving  arch  of  the 
entrance  doorway  from  the  cloister.  The  rest  of  the 
wall  is  devoid  of  any  original  feature,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  windows  in  it  above  the  cloister 
roof.* 

The  east  wall  was  blank.t 

The  north  wall  remains  for  a  few  feet  in  connection 
with  the  east  end,  and  the  foundations  were  traced 
nearly  to  the  west  end,  but  showed  no  projection  for 
a  pulpit  for  the  use  of  the  reader  at  table.  Dr.  Bromet's 
drawing  (plate  A.)  shows  this  work  standing  to  its  full 
height  and  retaining  three  of  its  original  windows, 
which  were  apparently  lancets,  having  moulded  rere- 
arches  with  labels  over  that  were  continued  along  the 
walls  between  the  windows  at  their  springing.^ 

The  west  wall  remains  for  about  1  feet  at  its  south 
end,  but  the  complete  gable  is  shown  in  Buck's  view 
and  that  of  1787.     It  had  a  doorway  in  the  middle  on 

•Tlie  frater  -wim  altered  by  Paul  Wentworth,  who  "  turned  the 
Nans  Hall,  whidi  tvisus  open  to  the  Tiles,  into  a  Smaller  Boom,  and 
made  Chambere  over  it."  The  weatem  part  of  the  lower  storerv 
formed  the  hall  of  the  honse,  and  haa  a  large  fireplace  with 
segnvental  mo<alded  head  and  projeotinff  back,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  frater  door.  There  was  a  doorway  further  east,  and  a  window 
having  a  moulded  brick  rerearch.  Another  window  was  at  the 
extreme  eaert:  end  of  the  wall.  The  hall  chimney  existed  nntil 
after  1787,  but  has  now  fallen  down.  The  other  features  have  all 
been  walled  npon  the  clodeter  side.  The  npper  floor  had  a  moulded 
brick  fireplace,  to  a  room,  in  the  middle  of  the  wall. 

tA  doorway  was  inserted  at  ite  extreme*  north  «nd  after  the 
suppression,  and  the  wall  was  decorated  in  colour,  part  of  which 
still  remains. 

tin  the  remaining  piece  of  the  wall  at  the  east  end  are  t^oefl 
of  an  inserted  post-suppression  window,  and  th^  view  showp  that 
there  were  three  of  these  square  windows  inserted  in  the  original 
oi>ening8. 
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the  ground  floor,  apparently  for  service  from  the  kitchen, 
and  a  tall  lancet  high  up  of  the  original  work.* 

The  west  end  of  the  building  would  be  divided  off 
to  form  a  buttery  about  11  feet  wide.  The  door  from 
the  cloister  would  open  as  usual  into  the  screens  across 
the  west  end  of  the  frater  itself,  and  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  loft  over  the  screens  and  buttery. 

Buck's  view  shows  the  roof  remaining  over  all  the 
frater,  but  it  had  disappeared  before  178?. 

THE   WESTEEN   RANGE. 

Of  the  range  of  buildings  that  occupied  the  west 
aide  of  the  cloister  nothing  remains  except  a  fragment 
of  the  east  wall  in  connection  with  the  frater  and  a 
portion  of  the  north  wall  in  continuation  of  the  south 
wall  of  the  frater,  enclosed  in  some  modem  cottages. 
This  wall  had  in  it  an  arched  doorway  at  its  east  end, 
apparently  for  service  from  the  kitchen  to  the  guest 
house,  and  is  clearly  shown  in  Hooper's  drawing  of 
1787.  It  is  also  shown  in  Buck's  view,  but  the  engraver 
has  put  it  in  the  wall  running  south,  which  certainly 
has  no  such  feature,  and  has  omitted  the  wall  running 
west  altogether. 

The  uses  of  the  various  apartments  this  range 
embraced  varied  considerably  in  different  houses,  but 
generally  it  was  of  two  stories  in  height,  and  contained 
the  lodging  of  the  superior  next  the  church,  with  halls 
for  the  entertainment  of  guests  beyond,  which  were 
served  from  the  monastic  kitchen. 

At  Lacock,  where  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
range  exists  entire,  there  was  a  square  chamber  next 
the  church  with  a  fireplace,  a  passage  forming  the 
cloister  entry  and  outer  parlour  next,  and  a  hall  for 
inferior  guests  beyond.  The  upper  floor  contained  the 
abbess's  lodgings  next  the  church,  with  a  small  chapel 
over  part  of  the  cloister,  and  the  rest  was  occupied  by 
a  large  hall  for  superior  guests. 

At  the  small  Benedictine  nunnery  of  Kington  in 
Wiltshire,  where  the  cloister  was  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church,  the  western  range  remains  incorporated  in 
a  farmhouse.  It  consisted  of  a  one-storied  hall  in  the 
middle,  with  the   cloister  entry  arranged   within   the 

•There  was  a  sidaU  square-headed  doorway  on   the  first  floor» 
apparently  iiiserted  after  the  8tippx«6sioa. 
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screens  at  its  south  end.     There  is  a  small 
souths  called  ''  the  priests'  chamber "  as  ea 
with  another  similar  room  above.  At  the  nori 
hall  was  another  room  with  a  room  above,  an 
chambers  projected  beyond  the  line  of  the  clc  i 
covering  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and 
prioress's  lodging.     A  large  vice  occupying 
w^est  ang'le  of  the  cloister  connected  the  twc 
At  Burnham,  owing  to  there  being  no  c< 
the  frater,  part  of  this  range  was  probably  u  i 
purpose. 

THE   KITCHEN. 

Except  from  analogy  the  site  of  the  kite 
be  definitely  fixed,  but  in  all  probability  it 
position  in  line  with  the  western  range,  f re  i 
was  separated  by  a  yard  to  the  west  of  the  : 

The    writer .  remembers    the    north-east 
building  existing  some  years  ago  at  about 
from  the  north  wall  of  the  frater  incorporal 
cottages,*  and  by  examining  Buck's  view  it ' 
to   have  belonged  to  a  building  that,  thoi  i 
was  then  standing  to  a  considerable  height. 
to  have  had  two  lancet  windows,  at  differe  i 
and   a  doorway,  in  the  east  wall.t     There 
in  the  south  wall  indicating  the  existence  o  : 
doorway  or  hatch.     From  this  the  food  coul : 
to  the  butterv  door  at  the  west  end  of  the 
to  the  doorway  at  the  north  end  of  the  wes  I 
There  would  probably  have  been  a  pentise 
west  end  of  the  frater  to  protect  these  servi  i 

A  kitchen  in  this  position  is  not  usual,  bu  I 
to  that  at  Little  Marlow.  At  the  Benedictii  i 
of  St.  Badegund,  at  Cambridge,  the  kitcl 
this  position,  but  formed  a  continuation  of  1 
range  without  any  court  at  the  end  of  the  f 
kitchen  at  Lacock  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  : 
immediately  adjoins  the  north  end  of  the  wes  i 

THE  INFIRMAEY. 

The  monastic  infirmary,  or  fermery  as  ii 
usually  called  for  shortness,  was  not  only  i: 

*  This  was  remored  about  four  years  ago,  when  the  i 
re-bnilt. 

tThifl  is  shown  in  Hooper's  view  of  1787,  but  is  n 
Buck's  owiu^  to  another  wall  being  in  front  of  it. 
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of  the  sick,  but,  as  its  name  implies,  for  the  accpm- 
modation  of  the  aged  aad  infirm  religious  who  were 
physically  unfit  to  endure  the  rigorous  life  of  the 
cloister.  It  was  generally  a  detached  group  of  build- 
ings containing  a  hall,  a  chapel,  and,  in  larger  houses, 
a  kitchen,  perfectly  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  convent 
At  Bumham  the  infirmary  was  to  the  east  of  the 
claustral  buildings,  and  consisted  principally  of  a  hall 
43^  feet  long  by  23  feet  wide,  placed  north  and  south,* 
The  whole  of  the  north  wait  and  part  of  the  west  still 
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remains  standing.  The  entrance  was  ap] 
the  west  wall  at  the  south  end,  and  was  co 
a  pentise  with  the  east  side  of  the  wanning 

Of  the  west  wall,  the  southern  portior 
destroyed,  but  the  foundations  have  been  ti 
i^orthem  part  remains  to  almost  its  full  1 
contains  two  lancet  window8.§  These  are, 
like  those  of  the  chapter-house,  but  slight) 
the  openings:  internally  they  have  wider  s 
a  rebate  for  a  shutter,  and  a  relieving  arcl 
label  over  the  rerearch. 

The  north  wall  has  at  the  extreme  west  ( 
doorway  with  a  pointed  segmental  head,  oi 
jambs  and  arch  have  a  double  roll  mould 
fillet  between.  To  the  east  of  this  doorwa) 
locker  with  a  rebate  for  a  door  similar  to 
warming-house.* 

The    east    wall    has    been    mostly    destr 
ground ;  t  but  was  traced  to  its  south  end  by 

The  south  wall  has  now  entirely  disappe 
the  foundations,  but  was  standing  complet< 
1834.  This  is  shown  very  clearly  in  D 
drawing  (plate  B.),  and  then  had  two  orij 
windows  in  the  lower  part,  with  a  blocked 
doorway  towards  the  east.  J  The  gable 
standing  to  its  full  height,  and  it  appears  i 
originally  a  lancet  in  the  middle,  which 
destroyed  by  an  inserted  square  window. 

To  the  east  of  the  hall  would  probably 
a  small  chapel,  and  perhaps  a  kitchen,  bu 

§To  the  6oat!h  of  these  windows  is  an  inserted  eqxu 
postwsnpprfssion  date,  now  walled  up  with  bricks  c 
Connecting  the  infirmary  with  the  warming-house  is  e 
sion  wall,  in  which,  at  th«  west  end,  is  a  walLed-np  do 
the  east  a  walled-up  window.  There  is  a  modem  d< 
middle. 

•  Furthe-r  east  is  a  three-light  brick  window  of  sim 
to  that  in  the  vestry,  and  over  it  is  another  windo\^ 
natare  to  light  the  first  floor. 

t  Adjoining  the  nortii  wall  is  tlie  breast  of  a  poi 
fireplace,  in  brick,  at  the  back  of  which  was  a  wall 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  small  window  insertec 
fireplace  and  the  north-east  angle  of  the  building. 

tThis    doubtless    was    inserted    to    lead  .to    a    sms 
building  on  the  south  side,  of  which  the  foundations 
It  bad  the  eastern  part  paved  with  tiles,  and  was 
privy. 
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dations  could  not  be  traced  satisfactorily  owing  to  those 
of  later  buildings  being  found  on  the  8ite.§ 

The  doorway  in  the  north  end  of  the  infirmary  led 
to  a  building  of  which  the  west  and  north  end  have 
been  destroyed.  The  east  wall  remains,  and  had  a 
window  witn  wide  internal  splays  in  the  centre  of  its 
length.*  There  is  a  small  recess  for  a  lamp  to  the 
south.  The  north  end  of  the  building  covered  the 
drain  of  the  abbey,  and  was  a  gardrobe  in  connection 
with  the  infirmary. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description,  the 
buildings  at  Bumham,  though  small,  are  yet  of  con- 
siderable interest,  despite  the  ravages  of  the  despoiler 
in  comparatively  recent  years.  It  is  hoped  that,  now 
some  attempt  has  been  made  to  learn  more  of  their 
original  character  and  the  uses  they  were  put  to  by 
their  builders,  the  ruins  will  be  cared  for  in  a  better 
wi^  than  has  been  their  fate  in  the  past. 

in  conclusion,  the  writer  wishes  to  tender  his  thanks 
to  the  present  occupier  of  the  premises,  Mr.  J.  White, 
who  has  given  every  assistance  to  enable  research  to 
be  made;  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  permission 
to  reproduce  Dr.  Bromet's  valuable  drawings ;  to  Mr. 
William  Brown,  F.S.A.,  for  the  transcript  of  the 
suppression  surveys  of  small  Yorkshire  nunneries  which 
has  been  so  constantly  referred  to,  and  especially  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  for  help  of  various  kinds 
in  the  preparation  of  this  paper  and  overlooking  the 
proofs  before  publication. 

Harold  Brakspear,  F.S.A. 


§  These  later  bnildmge  were  all  of  brick,  and  ybtj  difficult  to 
elncidate.  There  wa«  a  wall  mnniiLff  east  m  coiUiniiation  of  th« 
south  wall  of  the  infirmary  hall,  and  maases  of  brickwork  and  tile 
flooring  to  the  north  of  it. 

•The  exterior  of  the  window  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  space 
filled  no  witii  brickwork.  Running  northward  in  line  with  the 
east  wall  of  this  bnilding  np  to  the  precimet  wall  is  a  good  brick 
garden  wall  with  a  four-centred  arched  and  moulded  doorway  in 
the  middle. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS,  IBSTON 

The  present  article  concludes  a  series 
descriptions  of  three  Churches  lying  c] 
another  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  Desboroug 
in  the  two  recent  issues  of  the  *'  Records  "  t 
at  Turville  and  Fingest  were  described,  ai 
now  proposed  to  limit  this  paper  to  an  a: 
account  of  the  Church  a/t  Ibstone,  and  i 
ground  belonging  to  the  historian. 

Very  little  has  been  written  upon  thi 
parish  (sometimes  spelt  Ipstone),  whilst  uj 

i*ect  of  the  Church,  practically  no  docui 
i'ormerly,  the  village  and  church  stood  in 
at  which  time  the  Bucks  boundary  is  said  to 
through  the  parlour  of  the  Manor  House,  hv 
it  has  been  wholly  in  Bucks,  and  in  the 
Wycombe.  The  living  is  held  with  Finges 
1841  was  joined  with  Cuxham,  near  Watli: 

The  majority  of  the  churches  in  the  ne 
are  situated  in  valleys,  and  are  surrounded  b 
but  the  fabric  about  to  be  described  stands 
overlooking  the  Hambleden  valley,  and  i 
enough,  placed  at  some  considerable  distai 
village.  This  isolation  is  the  first  point  t^ 
one  on  approaching  the  site,  for  the  Churi 
encircled  by  trees  which  impede  most  of  th( 
any  distance,  Another  early  impression  is 
the  structure  has  a  history  in  many  respe 
with  both  of  those  to  which  reference  has 

The  churchyard  is  spacious,  and  fall 
quickly  from  north  to  south ;  the  level  has 
north  owing  to  the  displaced  earth  from 
and  comparatively  little  on  the  south ;  t 
is  pleasantly  wooded,  while  the  picturesqu 
whole  is  enhanced  by  a  fine  large  yew  at  tl 

This  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  is 
having,  with  choir  and  gallery,  a  seating  ace 
of  from  110  to  115  adults  and  children,  am 
a  chancel,  a  nave,  gallery,  bell  turret,  sout] 
heating  chamber,  of  which  the  two  latter 
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works.  The  greater  part  of  the  walls  is  of  twelfth 
century  erection,  and  has  kept  its  verticality  extremely 
well,  particularly  so  in  the  chancel  arch. 

Entering  by  the  Norman  south  door,  one  observes  the 
restrained  character  of  the  general  effects,  and  also  the 
satisfactory  proportions ;  it  is,  however,  forcibly  broue^ht 
to  one's  notice  that  the  whole  interior  is  quite  spoiled 
by  the  large  gallerv  at  the  west  end.  As  in  other  local 
instances,  the  hand  of  the  restorer  has  made  its  mark 
at  Ibstone,  where  are  to  be  seen  the  usual  raising  of 
the  chancel  level,  the  extravagant  design  in  tile  floor- 
ings, angle  buttresses  to  the  east  wall,  pitch  pine  seats 
and  chancel  roof,  and  other  inharmonious  details  so 
extensivelv  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  restoration 
in  1870.  In  spite  of  these  discordant  introductions, 
there  is  much  interest  of  a  broad  and  simple  nature. 

The  walls  of  the  nave,  varying  in  thickness  from 
2  ft.  8  in.  to  2  ft.  11  in.,  are  built  of  flint,  and  faced 
roughly  in  mortar,  of  which  most  of  the  original  work 
appears  to  be  remaining  on  the  west  front.  The  flat 
east  and  west  gables,  which  have  hipped  copings 
covered  with  roofing  tiles,  are  particularly  interesting, 
as,  although  following  the  lines  of  the  lead  roof,  they 
are  very  unusual,  and  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the 
ordinary  steep  pitches.  The  internal  dimensions  are 
29  ft.  8  in.  by  18  ft.  5^  in.,  whilst  the  diagonal  measure- 
ments are  both  34  ft.  11  in.,  showing  that  the  Norman 
nave  was  truly  built.  This  characteristic  appealed  to 
the  writer  at  Fingest,  where  great  accuracy  was  em- 
ployed in  the  twelfth  century  work,  but  where,  as  at 
tbstone,  the  building  of  subsequent  centuries  proves  to 
have  been  loosely  undertaken.  The  orientation  is  that 
most  frequently  found  in  small  churches;  the  axis  of 
the  chancel  deviates  to  the  south  from  that  of  the  nave. 

The  stone  chancel  arch  is  tall  in  proportion,  being 
8  ft.  6Jin.  wide,  rising  to  a  height  of  16  ft.  9  in.  from 
the  general  floor  line  (see  Section  A.B.).  ,  The  semi- 
circular form  springs  from  an  impost  moulding,  which 
is  enriched  with  a  sunk  diaper  design.  There  is  a 
chamfered  plinth,  and  in  the  soffit  of  the  arch  a  carved 
head  of  a  figrure,  undoubtedly  of  ancient  date,  has  been 
built  in.  The  arch,  with  jambs,  is  standing  well,  as, 
indeed,  is  the  whole  of  the  Norman  work,  but  there  is 
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just  an  appearance  of  newness  which  ma; 
re-scraping  of  the  stonework  when  the  intc 
plastered.  The  south  door  has  a  stone  li 
■*'  billet "  ornament  carved  over  the  face  of  i 
the  lintol  is  a  semi-circular-shaped  tympan 
with  some  modern  incisions  in  lozenge  foil 
hj  a  sunk  label  moulding;  there  are  also 
imposts  with  a  similar  diaper  pattern  as  to 
arch.  This  enrichment  does  not,  however,  si 
writer  to  be  twelfth  century  work ;  it  is  vi 
scale,  and  comparatively  uninjured,  and  resf 
English  diapering,  but  in  the  present  instai 
is  modern  in  appearance. 

The  opening  of  the  north  doorway  has  b< 
and,  although  the  inner  arch  is  seen  in  t  i 
original  external  head  of  the  doorway  is  i 
ing,  and  can  be  seen  inside  the  modern  heal 
addition. 

This  doorhead  is  interesting  in  that  ii 
straight  stone  lintol,  a  segmental  arch,  and  i 
with  small  inlaid  stones  of  a  lozenge  shapi 
leing  bedded  in  a  kind  of  reddy-brown  i 
stone  impost  moulding  remains,  and  the  <l 
lias  been  built  up  with  a  rough  flint  wall, 
of  this  door  is  in  no  way  like  the  south  dc 
ihe  form  is  identical. 

The  three  windows  of  the  nave  are  late 
ihe  large  two-light  south  window  is  late  '. 
•coarse  detail,  but  with  an  unusually  mi 
middle  spandril  light,  and  there  is  a  carv ' 
stone  figure  built  into  the  wall  immediate 
label ;  the  inside  jambs  have  splays  of  diff  i 
and  a  flat  stone  arch  covers  the  whole  op( 
nave  side.  The  south  window  externally 
script  feature  finished  in  brick ;  the  splay 
ihe  interior  point  to  the  existence  of  me 
and  to  the  fact  that  here  is  an  alteratioi 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  gallery.  The  i 
is  a  two-light  15th  century  insertion,  the 
is  unusually  high  above  the  floor  line,  a  fa 
the  former  existence  of  a  Norman  windoi^ 
work  outside  is  rendered  with  cement  mo 
inside  head  is  flat,  plastered  with  the  wal  i 
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The  roof  is  framed  in  oak  with  three  king  post 
trusses,  of  which  the  scantlings  are  as  follow: — ^Tie- 
beams,  10  in.  by  9  in. ;  king  post,  b\  in.  by  5  J  in. ; 
principal  rafters,  4J  in.  by  4 J  in. ;  struts,  5i  in.  by 
44  in. ;  purlins,  5^  in.  by  b\  in. ;  and  rafters,  4J  in.  by 
2J  in.,  laid  flatwise.  This  is  undoubtedly  eighteenth 
century  work,  in  which  iron  straps  and  bands  have 
been  used ;  the  pitch  is  unusually  flat  for  this  method 
of  framing,  but  it  probably  takes  the  lines  of  an  older 
roof,  the  slopes  of  which  are  indicated  by  the  east  and 
west  low  gables.  There  is  a  date  1774  on  the  tie  beam 
over  the  chancel  arch,  and  the  whole  of  the  timbers 
are  roughly  chamfered.  The  lead  covering  appears  to 
be  very  old  material,  of  which  the  sheets  are  of  con- 
siderable width ;  it  was  re-laid  during  the  nineteenth 
century  upon  stained  deal  beaded  boarding,  at  which 
time  the  oak  timbers  were  varnished. 

The  bell  turret  contains  two  bells  with  almost  equal 
tones,  hung  in  an  oak  carriage;  there  are  no  inscrip- 
tions or  other  evidences  of  dates,  but  the  roof  and  the- 
turret  appear  to  be  of  one  date.  The  turret  roof  is 
hipped  lour  ways,  covered  with  tiles,  and  finished  at 
the  apex  with  a  stone  finial.  The  vertical  sides  are 
finished  with  oak  shingles,  and  there  are  two  louvred 
openinfifs  on  the  eeist  and  west  faces.  These  shinerles 
were  filed  during  the  last  century,  replacing  an  ordinary 
weather-boarded  covering. 

The  porch  to  the  south  doorway  is  framed  in  fir,  with 
open  sides  set  upon  low  walls,  and  replaces  an  older 
addition  built  with  flint  walls,  covered  with  mortar; 
this  is  shown  in  a  sketch  taken  before  the  restoration 
was  begun. 

The  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  which,  as 
beforeeaid,  mars  the  eft'ect  of  the  whole  interior,  was* 
erected  in  1837 ;  it  is  a  somewhat  large  feature,  capable 
of  seating  at  least  forty  children,  and  is  thus  very  much 
out  of  scale  with  the  interior.  The  front  is  filled  in  with 
painted  turned  balusters,  which  are  clearly  18th  century 
workmanship,  and  from  a  sketch  made  from  a  photo- 
graph kindly  lent  to  the  writer  they  would  «bppear  to 
have  been  adapted  from  an  old  communion  rail  and 
balustrade  of  the  desk  fronts  in  the  chancel.  The  sill 
and  handrail  are  of  pine. 
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Perhaps  the  feature  of  the  interior  possess 
interest  is  the  late  14th  century  oak  pulpit, 
now,  alas !  very  seldom  met  with.  In  this  : 
cornice,  base,  and  the  stairs  have  been  re 
the  fine  traceried  panels,  with  carved  crocl 
and  pinnacles,  well  preserved.  A  small 
remains,  which  may  at  one  time  have  h( 
glass  support. 

The  font  consists  of  a  large  stone  bowl  line 
having  sides  diminishing  towards  the  foot, 
rough  tool  markings  over  the  whole  of  the 
and,  although  there  is  no  detail  to  assist  in 
the  date,  the  period  of  workmanship  ap 
Norman. 

On  the  north  side  is  a  modern  heating  el 
furnace,  from  which  the  heat  is  conducted  i 
floor  gratings  (E  on  plan) ;  the  apparatus  h 
been  discontinued  in  recent  years,  and  ] 
obtained  from  an  independent  stove  standi] 
prominent  position  in  the  north-east  corner 
The  passages  are  paved  with  6  in.  red  anc 
laid  in  a  checquered  pattern. 

The  nave  seating  is  of  pitch  pine  place 
platforms ;    this   was    introduced    at   the 
restoration,    when    the    old    high-backed 
entirely  removed. 

The  internal  dimensions  of  the  chancel  ai 
on  the  north  side  by  14  ft.  8  in.  on  the  eas 
two  diagonal  measurements  have  a  differe 
showing  the  irregular  nature  of  the  build  in  j 
shows  the  walls  to  be  13th  century,  but 
here  mentioned  that  the  east  windrow  anc 
is  the  only  evidence  in  support  of  that  co 
Norman  chancel  must  have  existed,  but  al 
disappeared.      Perhaps   the   most  remarka 
the  extreme  thinness  of  the  east  wall,  wh 
1  ft.  8  in.,  and  the  south  wall  onlv  1  ft. 
the  north  wall  is  of  substantial  thickness, 
of  the  floor  levels  was  introduced   prior 
restoration. 

The  east  window  is  a  good  example  of 
moulded  work ;   it  consists  of  three  lancel 
of  which  is  stilted  considerably  higher  th 
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lights.  Externally  the  detail  has  ordinary  splays,  but 
the  heads  inside  have  moulded  arches  springing  from 
moulded  caps  carried  by  engaged  columns  with  turned 
bases;  the  upper  part  of  the  east  wall  has  an  off-set, 
which  makes  the  gable  very  thin.  The  larger  of  the 
south  windows  is  a  two-light  late  Decorated  insertion; 
the  traceried  heads  are  ogee  in  form,  and  the  whole  is 
very  similar  to  the  south  windows  in  the  chancel  at 
Fingest — no  doubt  the  work  of  the  same  hand.  The 
other  south  window  is  a  very  small  single  gquare-headed 
light,  probably  15th  century  work.  The  priest's  door 
has  been  filled  up  on  the  inner  side.  This  has  the 
appearance  of  being  13th  century  work,  and  of  having 
been  "  scraped  "  in  recent  years. 

The  altar  table  is  a  good  specimen  of  English  17th 
century  work ;  it  is  constructed  in  oak,  but  has  been 
painted  and  grained  to  imitate  the  same  material. 

The  roof  is  a  modern  pitch  pine  construction  covered 
with  tiles,  replacing  an  old  oak  queen  post  roof.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  the  effort  made  to  keep  the  wall  plates 
level  on  the  inside  and  also  to  maintain  the  ridge  central 
with  the  east  window  and  the  gable  externally,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  irregular  thickness  of 
the  north  and  south  walls.  Reference  to  the  east  eleva- 
tion will  explain  this  point. 

The  existing  altar  rail,  steps,  and  tile  pavings  were 
fixed  about  1870.  With  the  exception  of  the  floor  slab 
marked  B  on  the  plan,  which  has  reference  to  the 
founder  of  the  Goring  Heath  Charity,  there  is  an  entire 
aibsence  of  memorials  inside  the  church.  All  the  glass 
is  modern. 

This  account  cannot  be  concluded  without  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  kind  and  valuable  assistance  rendered 
by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Henry  Joscelyne,  Miss  Joscelyne, 
Miss  Tiddeman  (who  kindly  lent  the  sketches  to  which 
referem^e  has  been  made),  and  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks. 

William  A.  Forsyth. 


A  CURIOUS  PIECE  OF  CHUECH  FI 


[FhoKi.  by  Manh  Br.  ■ 

The   above   illustration   represeDts   the 
oak  chest,  live  feet  six  inches  square,   ii 
of  Hambleden,  Bucks,  and  local  tradition  ' 
carving  once  formed  part  of  Cardinal  ^  ■ 
stead.     Apparently  the  only  foundation  f  i 
is  that  the  arms  of  the  Cardinal  are  repre  i 
of  the  panels,  and  that  in  1514  Wolsey   : 
of  Lincoln,  to  which  belonged  a  palace  at 
miles  from  Hambleden.     On  the  other  ha 
noted  that  Wolsey  was  Bishop  of  Lincoli 
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a  year,  and  was  not  then  a  Cardinal,  and,  as  the  arms 
in  the  carving  include  a  Cardinal's  Hat,  it  is  plain  that 
the  work  was  of  later  date. 

The  carving  is  divided  into  eight  panels,  and,  num- 
bering the  upper  four  from  left  to  right,  it  will  be  seen 
that  No.  1  contains  the  arms  of  Wolsey  surmounted 
by  the  Cardinal's  Hat,  and  above  these  the  Royal  arms. 

Jfo.  2  represents  the  arms  of  Richard  Foxe,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  Henry  VII.  and 
Henry  YIII.,  and  Founder  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.  His  arms  are  encircled  by  the  Garter  and 
motto  "  Honi  soit  qui  ml  y  pense,"  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  being  Prelate  of  that  Order.  Below  is  a 
scroll  with  the  Bishop's  motto  "  Est  Deo  Gratia,"  and 
above  the  arms,  on  the  left,  is  the  Tudor  Rose,  com- 
bining in  one  the  Roses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Opposite 
to  this  is  the  Triple  Crowned  Castle  of  Castile,  and 
below,  a  bursting  pomegranate,  the  badge  of  Catherine 
of  Aragon.  The  third  and  fourth  of  the  upper  panels 
contain  portraits  of  two  heads  which  have  not  been 
identified,  the  fourth  also  exhibiting  a  mutilated  repre- 
sentation of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  in  glory,  attended 
by  an  angel  and  S.  Joseph  ( ?). 

On  the  first  of  the  lower  panels  is  the  semblance  of 
a  coat  of  arms,  "  sem^e  of  eaglets  and  trefoils  slipped 
on  lozenges,"  but  to-  what  family  belonging  has  not 
been  traced ;  neither  can  the  writer  throw  any  light 
on  the  curious  designs  of  the  remaining  three  panels. 

The  alternate  arrangement  of  the  pillars  dividing  the 
panels  and  the  correspondence  between  the  pillars  of 
the  upper  and  lower  rows  will  be  noticed.  The  figures 
are  mutilated,  but  some  sacred  emblems  can  be  identi- 
fied, e.g.,  seraphim  and  a  figure  holding  a  chalice,  and 
the  figures  on  the  extreme  right  hold  scrolls  with  in- 
scriptions which  unfortunately  are  illegible. 

The  history  of  the  chest  is  possibly  connected  with 
that  of  the  family  of  Lord  Sandys,  of  the  Vyne,  and 
the  reasons  for  thinking  so  may  be  shortly  stated:  — 

In  the  Chancel  of  Hambleden  Church  is  an  altar 
tomb  without  name  or  date,  upon  which  are  the 
arms  of  Lord  Sandys,  '^arpfent,  a  cross  ragul6  sable,^^ 
quartered  with  the  arms  of  other  fan^ilies  with  which 
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lie  is  known  to  have  been  connected.     Th 
lines  form  part  of  the  inscription:  — 

"  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  lif( 

"  To  see  you  again  at  the  last  day ; 

"  And  now,  farewell,  Elizabeth  my  \ 

"  Teach  my  three  children,  God  to  o 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  tom 

fion  of  the  second  Baron  Sandys,  who  died  ( 

in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  therefore  nev 

title.      Heniy    Sandys    left   a   widow,    Elis 

three    children,    viz.,    William,    third    Bar 

Thomas,  and  Margery.     The  widow  was   i 

the  second  Baron  Windsor  of  Bradenham,  ]! 

for  a  third  husband   (Henrj'-  Sandys   bein 

Ralph   Scrope,  of  Hambleden,   who  is  alsi 

the  Church. 

**  The  Vyne,"  near  Basingstoke,  the  resid 
Sandys    family,    was    built   by    William, 
Sandys,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ar 
lished  with  a  great  quantity  of  wood  carvi 
of  which  the  chest  in  Hambleden  Church  bt 
resemblance.     The  first  Baron  Sandys  was 
terms  both  with  Wolsey  and  Foxe,  accom; 
former  on  a  mission  to  France  in  the  et 
Henry  VIII.,  and  founding,  in  conjuncti  i 
latter,   the  Guild   of  the  Holy  Ghost  at 
*'  for  the  promotion  of  works  of  piety,  r ! 
charity."      This    Lord    Sandys    also    accoii 
expedition  to  assist  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
of  Catherine,  against  the  French.     As  bef  on  i 
the  Soyal  arms  and  the  badge  of  Queen  Ci 
found  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Wolse; 
on  the  oak  chest,  whilst  among  the  carviij 
Vyne "  all  these  are  to  be  found,  and  a  i 
combining  the  initials  of  the  Cardinal  and 
the  illustration  of  which  (see  below)  is  tak  i 
Chaloner  Chute's  "  History  of  the  Vyne." 
Upon  the  facts  as  related  above  the  cone 
not  improbable  that  the  chest  was  part  c  : 
ture  at  "  The  Vyne,"  and  passed  through  H  ; 
to  his  widow,  and  was  presented  by  her  tc 
Church.     The  date  of  the  carving  is  probf 
1516 ,  when    a    Cardinal's    Hat    was    con 
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Wolsey,  and  1655,  the  approximate  date  of  the  death 
of  Henry  Sandys. 

Looked  at  as  a  pieoe  of  historical  evidence,  the 
earring  may  be  thought  to  have  a  bearing  on  the 
disputed  allegation  of  WolseVs  ingratitude  to  Foxe, 
and  to  confirm  the  view  of  Foie's  latest  biographer 
(see  the  article  on  Foxe  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography)  that  the  relations  between  them  were  no 
other  than  those  of  sincere  friendship. 

John  Ghasles  Fox. 


OBITUARY    NOTICE. 


THE  LATE  REV.   THOMAS  WIL! 

This   Society  has  to  monm   the  loss    c  ' 
Thomas   Williams,   Rector   of   Aston    Cli 
death  occurred  on  the  18th   September  c  ' 
Mr.  Williams    was    a    scholar   and    Fello  i 
College,   Oxford.     In   1852  he  became  V:  : 
of    St.    Mark's    Training    College.      In    1. 
elected  to  the  Head  Mastership  of  Cowbrid  ; 
School.      In    1871    he   became   Rector   of 
Peppard,  Oxfordshire,  and  in  1881  acceptec 
College  the  living  of  Aston  Clinton,  which 
his  death.     It  will  be  remembered  that  M 
as  a  member  of  our  Society,  contributed 
"  The  Records  "  on  "  The  origin  and  firs  ; 
Christianity  in  Bucks  "  (Vol.  VII.,  p.  343  i 
careful  perusal  of  this  paper  will  disclos  i 
of  knowledge  of  our  early  history  acqui: 
Williams.     It  is  only  by  close  research  tli 
nected  conclusions  can  be  formed  of  the  hi  i 
country  before  and  at  the  period  after  thi 
vasion.     Nothing  can  be  more  difficult  a: 
than  the  tracing  out  the  rise  and  fall  ol 
kingdoms  which  were  included  in  this  is 
the  struggles  of  hostile  races,  or  to  bring  i 
chequered  fortune  of  Christianity  till  its 
lishment.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  M; 
was  a  careful  student  of  the  early  history  of  i; 
and  of  Wales,  the  land  of  his  birth,  from 
knowledge  of  the  primitive  Celtic   peoples  r, 
ally  be  derived,  and  one  only  feels  a  sincere i 
he  has  allowed  his  researches  to  remain  to  a  ; 
unutilized.     In  offering  this  inadequate  tr 
memory,  the  writer  can,  from  a  correspondei 
ing  over  many  years,  bear  testimony  to  Mr. 
researches  as  a  genealogist.     Perhaps  this  wii 
point.     He  was  greatly  interested  in  traciii 
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grees  of  the  early  settlers  in  Buckinghamshire,  and 
of  the  benefactors  of  religious  houses  in  the  county. 
Valuable  notes  on  these  subjects  bear  testimony  to  this. 
Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Williams  left  manu- 
scripts, not  yet  examined,  which  may  be  of  great  service 
in  studying  the  origin  of  families  who  have  made  their 
mark,  and  whose  memorials  are  still  preserved  to  us. 
Mr.  Williams's  merits  as  a  clergyman  and  parish  priest 
have  already  been  made  known.  In  this  notice  we  have 
purposely  confined  our  remarks  to  subjects  which 
brought  him  in  connection  with  this  Society.  It  will 
be  felt  that  Mr.  Williams's  tastes  and  mental  gifts  are 
of  a  quality  rare  as  well  as  precious,  and  that  we  can 
ill  spare  one  who  possessed  them  from  among  us. — ^Ed. 


anil  arrftafoloffiral  ^oriei 

Fob  thb  Yiab  1902. 


ANNUAL   EXCUESION. 


Ihe  annual  excnrsion  of  the  Backs  ArchaoloKii 
place  on  ThurBday,  July  17th.  The  situation  of  ti 
^xted  om  that  occasion  beingr  in  the  western  pan 
Uundtred,  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  mei 
the  Q. W .B.  Station,  High  Wycombe,  by  trains  aiYi 
members  having  taken  their  places  in  carriages  e 
purpose  without  loss  of  time,  commenced  their  j 
along  Castle-street  by  the  fine  Parish  Ohurch, 
Frogmore  and  Oxford-street  on  the  way  to  West 
the  left  could  be  discerned  a  circular  clump  of  tree 
position  of  Desborough  Camp,  one  of  the  most  pc 
earthworks  remainingin  Bucks.  The  obelisk  at 
the  village  street  at  West  Wycombe  was  erected  1 
the  completion  of  the  straight  piece  of  road  bet^ 
and  the  west  end  of  High  Wycombe  by  Lord  De 
Crowning  the  steep  hill  on  the  right  the  old  Parie 
its  curious  ball  on  the  tower  and  the  uncovered  ni 
in  view,  ajid  in  the  middle  <rf  the  street  on  the  same 
the  ancient  Church  Loft,  with  the  impress  of  a  crucifi 
on  one  of  the  uprights  in  front  of  the  building,  i 
side  is  West  Wycombe  Park,  the  seat  of  Sir  R 
Passing  the  steep  escarpment  of  Loxborough  Hil 
along  the  valley  running  parallel  to  Bledlow  Ri< 
along  this  part  of  the  journey  were  very  pleasant  and 
ing  everywhere  those  rounded  neights  and  pretty  litt! 
ef  the  Chiltern  Hills. 

RADNAGE. 

In  ^bout  an  hour  from  the  time  of  starting  the  ] 
Radnage,  where  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Parish  Chu 
The  building  consists  of  a  south  porch,  nave,  cen 
chancel.  It  stands  in  a  secluded  spot  near  the 
hidden  by  trees.  The  present  Church'is  chiefly  of  1 
Gothic;  but  the  lower  stage  of  the  tower  exhibit 
features,  and  is  probably  a  portion  of  an  earlier  ec 
window  of  the  chancel  is  a  plain  triplet;  but  m( 
windows  contain  De<M>rated  work.  In  the  wall  on 
of  the  chancel  is  an  Early  English  piscina.  The  to*" 
upon  four  massive  piers,  from  which  spring  two 
communicating  with  the  nave  and  chancel  respect  i 
retains  its  old  roof,  with  handsome  hammer  bes 
bosses.  The  Rectory  house  is  a  substantial  buildii 
and  the  grounds  adjoin  the  churchyard  on  its  We 
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to  the  South  wall  of  the  heto  are  two  brasses  dated  respeetivelT 
1534  and  1605. 

Mr.  J.  Parker  gaye  a  short  account  of  the  manorial  history.  He 
remarked  that  with  rsferenoe  to  the  names  of  the  Tillage.  Badnage, 
Badenache,  or  Bodenache,  that  haiek  or  tushe  is  a  common  sni&z  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  ancient  forests.  The  Manor  is  not,  it  appears, 
recorded  in  Domesday.  It  was  given  bj  Henry  I.  to  the  knights 
Templars,  and  on  the  suppression  of  that  order  it  was  granted  to 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  they  continued  to  possess 
it  till  their  dissolution  tem:  Henry  VIII.  Dugdale's  Monasticon 
states  that  the  Abbey  of  Font  Eborard  or  Elnold  in  Normandy 
had  four  librates  of  land  in  the  Manor  of  Bodenache,  supposed  to 
contain  four  ozgangs  or  52  acres.  Mary  re-established  the  Priory, 
which  was  finally  dissoWed  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  and 
the  Manor  rererted  to  the  Crown.  In  the  time  of  Langlei*  this 
was  still  called  the  Kingr's  Manor.  There  is  another  Manor  in  the 
esatem  part  of  the  parish  ;  this  Manor  at  one  time  belonged  to 
the  Chaucers,  and  passed  from  them  by  marriage  to  the  De  la 
Poles.  Dukes  of  Suffolk,  by  whom  it  was  assigned  to  t^e  Dean  and 
Canons  of  Windsor,  and  was  in  the  time  of  Langley  in  the  possession 
of  the  Hon.  Mary  Leigh.  The  lonely  situation  of  the  Rectory  was 
no  doubt  the  cause  of  two  burglaries  at  this  house— one  in  1717, 
when  the  Bey.  John  Wodeson  was  Rector,  and  the  other  in  1827. 
when  the  Ber.  Thomas  Jones  was  Beotor.  The  latter  crime  and 
the  trial  of  the  criminals  created  much  notoriety  at  the  time,  the 
remembrance  of  which  still  lingers  in  the  district. 

At  Pond  Farm,  on  Badnage  Common,  lie  interred  the  remains  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Withers,  who  died  January  1,  1843.  and  was  buried 
there,  according  to  the  directions  contained  in  his  will,  beneath 
the  shade  of  his  own  trees,  in  his  own  ground. 

A  pleasant  driye  of  a  little  oyer  balz-an-hour  brought  the  party 
to  the  next  stage  of  their  journey. 

STOKENCHXJBCH. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  S8.  Peter  and  Paul,  occupies  a  prominent 

Swition  dose  to  the  Tillage.  It  consists  of  a  low  West  tower,  naye. 
orth  transept  and  aisle,  and  chancel.  The  tower  is  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular period,  and  its  upper  portion  is  of  wood,  with  an  outer 
casing  of  slates.  There  is  a  good  South  doorway  ot  an  Early  English 
pattern,  with  the  tooth  ornament  scluptured  on  the  drip-stone.  The 
naye  and  chancel  are  Decorated,  and  communicate  with  each  other 
through  a  transitional  Norman  arch,  which  is  probably  the  earliest 
portion  of  the  building.  The  North  aisle  is  modem,  and  was  added 
about  twelye  years  ago.  There  is  a  hagioscope  on  the  North  side 
of  the  chancel  arch;  the  font  is  Perpendicular,  and  in  the  chancel 
are  two  piscinae,  one  of  a  peculiarly  good  design.  There  are  no 
monuments  of  note;  but  the  Church  contains  four  brasses,  dated 
respectiyely  1410,  1415,  and  two  1682. 

It  will  be  noticed  tihat  cottages  are  huddled  in  close  contact  with 
ifhe  Church,  which  may  giye  the  clue  to  the  name  of  the  yillaire. 
the  Church  in  the  Stockade,  hemmed  in  and  guarded  from  the 
fai^reaohing  forest  which  surrounded  it.  ,     „    .  ^     ^^ 

After  quitting  the  Churon  the  yisitors  made  their  way  to  the 
King's  Arms  Inn,  where  luncheon  was  serred.  Immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  the  general  meeting  for  the  transaction 
of  business  took  place.  Sir  Henry  Smyth,  K.C.M.G.,  presiding.  The 
following  were  re-elected  as  oi&cers  for  the  year:— President:  The 
Earl  of  Bosebery.  Vice-presidents:  Lord  Cottesloe.  Lord  Boston, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Bishop  of  Beading,  Sir  Edward  lAwspn. 
Bart..  Mr.  Leooold  de  Bothschild.  Sir  John  Eyans.  K.C.B..  the 
Archdeacon  of  Buckingham,  Mr.  Coningsby  Disraeli.  M.P..  Colonel 
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GoodjII,  ^eial  Bir  Henrj  Smyth.  Mr.  L.  JLiber^.  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocka, 
and  Mr.  E.  J.  Stjno.  The  Committee;  Eev,  E.  D.  Shaw  (studini 
^«irin«n).  HeHi«.  T.  Horwiwd.  J.  Eutland,  G.  Weller,  E.  WilkiM, 
Eev,  C.  O.  Phippe,  UeMri.  E.  ="  " — '-•—  •"'  '  -' -'^  -  "-  ^  ' 
J.  T.  Harrwoii,  B.  H.  Barrett, 
Swinfeo  Harris.  Hon.  Sees.: 
Treaaiir»r:  Mr.  J.  WilluimE. 
£.  Wilkini. 

Mr.  Parker  ««d  the  Treasnrer'a  stateineiit  for  the  jear  ending 
Dec.  31,  1901,  frbich  iraa  as  followa:— Beceipts:  Balance  in  hand. 
Jm-.S-.i;  anbecriptiona,  Ji7S:7;  aale  ot  "Becorda,"  X3:I6.  Pay- 
menta:  On  ncconnt  of  pnnling  "SeoordB":  Balaaoe  of  1899, 
.£25:11:5;  oQ  account:  of  18O0,  .iBSO— .£S5 :  11 : 5 ;  rent,  £6;  caretaker, 
£*:U:  Treaaarer.jES;  commission  on  BubicriptionB  collsctad.  £8:19; 
Bondries,  .£3:2;   balance  in  hand,  jeiB:18;lI.    Liabititiee:   Balance 


inting  account,    IBOO,    je27:9:l;    printing,    1901.   JXBtie. 

irormDr  meotioned  with  much  regret  that  Mr,  Williams  had  tn 

ill,  bat  be  was  now  improTinK  in  bealth,  and  hoped  to  be  able  ai 


0  attend  to  the  Society's  buainem  again. 
Mr.  Parker  then  gare  his  report  as  one  of  the  hon.  secretaries. 
After  referring  to  the  appointment  of  the  Sari  of  Roeebery  aa 
President,  an  appointment  which  was,  needLew  to  MLy,  emiiiently 
saitable  and  an  advanlAge  to  the  Sooiety.  Mr.  Parker  pro- 
ceeded to  remark  Uhat  eieavatioiie  had  been  carried  on  at 
Bnmham  Abbey  by  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  and  Mr.  BrakspettT, 
F.S.A.,  the  latter  having  recently  read  a  paper  on  Laycock  Abbey 
(Wilts)  pnbliched  in  the  "  Archeeologia,"  which  was  also  a  religions 
fonndation  of  Augustinian  nnns.     His  paper  on  Bnmham  Abbey 

ij :_  jjg  "Eecords,"    EioaTations  had  been  carried  out 

1  nnonery  of  the  Benedictine  order 
aeaicaiea  co  ine  Diessea  virgin,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
C.  B.  Peers.  F.B.A^  will)  the  sanction  and  personal  co^operatioti  of 
the  owner,  Mr.  A.  vanghan  Williama,  and  a  paper  upon  tliBt  subject 
by  Mr.  Peera  wonld  appear  la  the  "  Beoords.*'  The  Society  resolTcd 
to  cooperate  with  the  Ajrleabary  Coronation  Committee  in  a  project 
tor  the  extension  and  imprOTBlnent  of  the  County  Muaenm,  and  to 
join  a  deputation  to  the  Lord  lientenant  ot  the  County  to  lay  the 
proposals  before  him.  The  deputation  from  the  Sodaty  consisted 
of  Sir  Henry  Smyth,  Mr.  Cocks,  and  himself.  The  deputation  met 
the  Lord  lueutenant  in  London,  but  were  not  successful  in  the 
objects  they  had  in  view.  Mr.  Parker  called  attention  to  the 
interest  taken  at  Heading  in  the  Unseum,  enhanced  by  the  recent 
discoTeries  at  Bilchester  now  deposited  there.  Also  to  the  excelleDtlr- 
arranged  Museum  at  St.  Albans,  the  action  of  the  Hertfordshir* 
County  Council  and  tbeir  Chairman  having  greatly  aided  in  the 
establishment  of  this  Moeenm.  The  hopes  in  the  future  for  estab- 
lishing Museums,  and  by  so  doing  for  advancing  historical  enquiry, 
greatly,  it  would  appear,  depended  on  the  support  and  enoovraga- 
meo^t  ot  Mliirhtanad  bodiaa  anoh  aa  our  CountT  Councils  at*  Drovios 
to  be. 


•  to  Ayteebnry  for 
BUggeeting  the  Coronation  sobeme,  which  he  was  sorry  could  not 
be  carried  out.  He  mentioned  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
the  Vicar  of  Denham,  inviting  the  Society  to  pay  a  visit  to  that 
part  of  the  county. 

Dr.  Bradbrook  gave  an  account  of  the  Parish  Register  Transcribing 
Society,  and  said  they  had  completed  the  Walton  register,  which 
was  now  in  the  priater'a  hands. 

The  following  were  then  elected  members  of  the  Society:— The 
Eov.  H.  A.  Harben.  F.8.A.,  Newlande,  Chatfont  St.  Peter:  Mr.  C. 
A.  Crippa,  K.C..  M.P.i   Mr.  W.  A.  Fowyth.  A.B.I.B.A..  16,  Great 
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Marlboroaffh  Sttreet,  London;  Mr.  J.  C.  Fox,  Hambleden;  Mr.  H. 
B.  QreBfell,  Hambleden;  Mr.  Hngh  Kerr,  M.D.,  Stone;  Mr.  H.  V. 
Humphrey,  Stone;  Bey.  J.  W.  Crmkahank.  Stokenchnrch ;  Mr.  P. 
8.  Stephens,  X.C,  Littke  MiMenden. 

IPSTONE. 

The  bnsinees  of  the  meeting  concluded,  tho  members,  withont 
nnneoeeeary  delay,  took  their  seats  once  more  in  the  Tehiclee,  and 
a  pleasant  drive  of  half-an-honr  through  a  pretty,  well-wooded 
stretch  of  country  brought  them  to  Ipstone.  Mr.  Downs  makes  the 
following  remarks  on  the  name  of  the  village :  — "  The  name  of  this 
little  yillage  preserves  the  name  of  the  early  Saxon  settler,  who 
probably  reaoned  the  locality  at  the  time  when  immigrants  from 
Wessex  and. Surrey  began  to  occupy  various  positions  in  Bucks  and 
Oxon.  Ipstone  is  the  '  ton '  or  town  of  Ebba,  who  appears  to  have 
given  its  name  also  to  Epsom,  i.e.,  Ebba's-ham.  Both  sounds  of 
the  consonant  are  found  in  the  patronymic,  and  consequently  we 
meet  with  them  in  the  local  name,  which  accounts  for  the  variation 
in  the  pronunciation  and  orthography  of  the  word,  which  appears 
sometimes  as  Ibstone  and  at  others  as  Ipstone." 

In  Domesday  the  place  is  called  Sibegtaneg.  There  may  be  difTerenoefl 
of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  this  name,  which  it  is  not  here  the 
intention  to  discuss.  The  following  is  an  extract  translated  from 
Domesday :—-'' Harvey  the  pope's  legate  holds  of  the  King  in 
Hibestanes  two  hides.  There  are  five  i>iough  lands— in  demesne  half 
a  hide,  and  there  are  two  ploughs,  and  seven  velleins  have  two 
ploughs,  and  a  third  might  be  added— there  is  a  blacksmith  (faber) 
and  four  servants.  For  all  dues  it  is  worth  4/.  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  for  5/.  when  Tovi,  a  thane  of  the  Kings,  held 
Che  Manor  and  oould  sell  it.'' 

The  presence  of  a  blacksmith  at  Ipstone  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
is  noteworthy. 

The  place  is  situated  partly  m  Buckinghamshire  and  partly  in 
Oxfordshire,  a  division  which  has  existed  for  many  centuries,  and 
was  recognised  when  tihe  Domesday  Survey  was  made.  The  Church 
of  St.  Nicholas  is  described  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Forsyth  in  his  paper  in 
this  number  of  "  The  Becords.'' 

FINGEST. 

Another  short  drive  along  lanes  bordered  with  hills  and  woods, 
and  the  fhembers  arrived  at  Fingest  Church,  which  stands  in  a 
delightful  little  valley  surrounded  by  remnants  of  the  forest  from 
which  the  place  acquired  its  designation.  The  subject^  of  the  Manor 
and  Church  of  Fingest  has  been  already  dealt  with  in  two  papers 
in  the  "Beoords,"  either  in  the  one  on  "Fingest  Church"  or  in 
the  one  on  "  Dolafield's  MS.  Notes  on  Fingest,"  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  457, 
et  seq.  But  the  charter  whic/h  settled  the  long-standing  differences 
between  the  Church  of  linoQln  and  the  Monastei/  of  St.  Albans 
was  not  set  out  in  the  latter  paper,  and  is  therefore  here  introduced. 
The  cause  of  Lincoln  Church  was  maintained  by  its  Bishop,  Bobert 
de  Chesney,  and  that  of  the  Abbey  by  Bobert  de  Goiliam,  its  prior, 
in  the  presence  of  King  Henry  II.,  Thomas  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Boger  Archbishop  of  lork,  and  the  following  Bishops:— 
Henry  of  Winchester,  William  of  Norwich.  Joceline  of  Salisbury, 
Bartholomew  of  Exeter.  Hilary  of  Chichester.  Hugh  «'  D^jnam, 
Bichard  of  Coventry,  Gilbert  of  Hereford,  and  Godfrey  of  St,  Asaph. 
Bobert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  also  Justiciary  of  England,  was  present, 
together  with  earls,  barons,  abbats,  archdeacons,  and  an  immense 
multitude  of  people,  at  Westminster,  on  the  Thursday  before 
Easter,  when  the  following  charter  was  signed:—    Bobert,  by  tue 
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Krace  of  God,  Bishop  of  LiDcoln,  to  all  the  children  of  onr  '. 
Mother  Chnrch,  health!  Be  it  known  to  all  of  yon,  that 
controTeny  which  I  raised  against  Bobert  abbat  of  St.  Albans, 
his  brethren,  concerning  the  monastery  itself,  and  the  15  priyil 
churches  which  they  held  on  their  own  lands,  and  which  I  clai 
as  their  bishop,  to  be  in  subjection  and  obedience  to  myself,  is 
for  ever  at  an  end,  I  haying,  with  the  consent  of  the  Cha] 
renounced  these  claims  in  presence  of  the  witnesses  aforef 
Furthermore,  I  have  also,  with  the  consent  of  my  Chapter,  rec€ 
from  the  said  abbat  and  brethren  the  village  of  Fingest,  witl 
church  and  all  appurtenances,  for  ten  liveries  of  land,  to  be  p< 
ably  held  hereafter  by  the  Church  of  Lincoln  for  ever,  as  a  < 
pensation  for  having  renounced  the  aforesaid  claims.  More< 
the  rights  which  I  claimed  over  the  Abbey  aforesaid,  in  the  pe 
of  Abbat  Bobert  and  his  successors,  and  over  the  fifteen  chui 
aforesaid,  as  belonging  to  my  Church,  myself,  and  my  succes 
I  have  resigrned  into  the  hands  of  our  lord  the  King,  both  for  m 
and  my  successors  for  ever.  Be  it  therefore  free,  henceforth, 
the  monastery  of  St.  Albans  and  the  fifteen  churches  aforesaii 
Veceive  the  chrism,  oil,  and  the  blessing,  and  all  the  other  sacran 
of  the  church,  from  whatsoever  bishop  they  please,  without  op 
tion  from  us  or  our  church ;  and  further,  that  church  shall  rei 
free  in  the  King's  hands,  as  his  demesne;  but  the  other  chui 
of  the  said  monastery,  throughout  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  i 
render  due  obedience  and  subjection  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
the  other  churches.  That  this  may  never  again  be  called  in  quee 
I  have  confirmed  it  by  the  attestation  of  this  present  writing, 
by  attaching  thereto  my  seal,  and  that  of  the  Chapter.'" 

This  amicable  settlement  was  confirmed  by  the  ^ing,  Archbi 
Thomas,  and  Pope  Alexander,  who,  following  their  example,  ra 
it  with  the  privilege  of  the  Roman  See. 

TTJRVILLE. 

Leaving  Fingest  and  its  interesting  associations,  a  few  mis 
drive  brought  the  visitors  to  St.  Mary's,  Turville,  a  buildii 
mixed  styles  ranging  from  the  Norman  period  through  the  va 
Qothic  styles  to  the  18th  century,  when  the  North  aisle  was  a* 
Besides  this  modern  addition  the  Church  has  a  South  porch, 
tower,  nave,  chancel,  and  recently-erected  vestry  and  organ  chai 
On  August  80,  1900,  during  the  restoration  of  the  Church,  a 
coffin  was  found  six  inches  below  the  level  of  the  floor  in  the 
comer  of  the  nave.  It  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  ISth  cen 
and  contained  the  bones  of  two  skeletons,  the  remains  of  o: 
them  being  much  later  than  those  of  the  original  occupant  c 
coffin.  An  account  of  this  coffin,  illustrated,  from  the  pen  o; 
A.  H.  Cocks,  appeared  in  "The  Records  of  Bucks."  Vol.  VII 
2S5  et  seq.  Mr.  Cocks  has  also  supplied  an  account  of  the  i 
mural  monuments  of  the  Church,  and  Mf.  W.  A.  Forsytl 
described  the  architectural  features  of  the  Church  and  the  p: 
of  raetoring  the  building,  he  having  been  the  architect  in  the 
of  restoration.    (See  "Records  of  Bucks."  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  842  e< 

The  following  brief  notes  on  Turville  are  here  subjoin 
Turvill,  Therfield,  Tyrefield,  Tyrefold.  The  earliest  account  o; 
parish  appears  in  a  grant  from  Egf rid,  son  of  Offa,  Eling  of  M 
in  794,  in  Therfield  terram  decern  maneruium  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Al 
founded  by  that  King  in  791.  The  St.  Albans  holding  is  oonsi 
to  be  distinct  from  the  Manor  of  Turville.  The  place  does  not 
in  Domesday  among  the  Manors  belonging  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  -A 
in  right  of  his  Church.  It  is  probable  that  Turville  was  dei 
land  of  the  Crown,  and  granted  at  a  very  early  period  to  the  f 
of  Mosteyn.     Wniiam  Mosteyn   was   Sheriff   of   Warwicksh 
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^7'  k  ^°f  ^ST-^^  pePOfied  old  deeds  of  tlie  ICanor  from  12  Edir.  L. 
1283,  the  first  being  a  grant  from  Constance  Mosteyn  to  EnsUce  her 
»n,  dated  at  r]w8«W.  He  coneideped  these  the  most  ancient  deeds 
in  tbe  hundPBd.  The  Bianop  {massed  from  the  Mosteyns  to  the  Botilers. 
Joan,  wife  of  Alan  Botiler,  possessed  this  Manor  13  Hen.  IV.,  1412: 
it  oontinued  in  the  Botiler  family  for  many  years.  In  1546  John 
Bptiler  or  Butler  passed  a  fine  of  this  Manor  to  Sir  John  Williams. 
V^kirT?^  V  U"?™^.  °^  Thame,  and  soon  afterwards  tiie  family 
?'  .ll97*®7,^*  Oxfordshire  were  in  possission  of  it.  The  B'Oyleys 
built  the  Manor  House  it  is  supposed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  about 
a  mile  from  the  village.  Th^Manor  of  St.  Alban*  extended  over  the 
Tillage,  rectory,  and  glebe  land  of  the  Vicarage.  It  continued  in 
possession  of  the  Abbey  till  the  Dissolution.  The  Abbot  surrendered 
Deo.  5.  1589.  Hen.  Vin.  granted  the  estate  under  the  title  of  the 
adTowson  and  Manor  of  Tiirfield  Rectory  and  Vicarage  to  John 
Marsh,  and  S7— 88  Hen.  VIII.  the  same  was  granted  to  Edward- 
Harman  or  Chamberlain,  of  Sherborne  Castle,  Oxfordshire,  who 
oonveyed  it  to  Sir  Michael  Dormer,  third  son  of  Geoffrey  Dormer, 
of  W^^  Wycombe,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1541.  It  ' 
continued  in  that  family  till  at  the  usurpation  it  was  conveyed  to  — 
West,  Esqre.,  of  Chopping  Wyoombe.  Langley  traces  the  Manor  down 
through  successive  owners,  but  in  a  note  says  he  learnt  the  Manor 
and  advowBon  were  divided  into  six  shares,  and  that  Byshee  Shelley, 
Esq.,  had  one  share.  He  says  there  is  some  confusion  in  the 
diiferent  accounts  collected  by  him,  and  he  did  not  give  a  determinate 
opinion  on  the  point.  The  Manor  House,  "  a  respectable  mansion," 
built  at  different  times,  stood  in  a  small  deer  park,  which  extended 
to  the  confines  of  ttie  county.  Langley  gives  an  extract  from  the 
Court  Bolls  of  this  Manor  in  Latin,  which  may  be  translated  thus : 
"View  of  Frankpledge  at  a  Court  before  Baron  Bobert  D.  Lord 
Dormer,  6th  Sept.,  1821. 

"  Also  the  Jurors  present  that  George  Tovie,  who  held  of  the  Lord 
of  the  aforesaid  Mojior,  by  copy  of  Court  Bolls  of  the  same  Manor, 
one  cottage  and  certain  lands,  died  since  the  Last  Court,  whereupon 
*he  presented  to  the  Lord  of  the  aforesaid  Manor  for  a  herriot 
(vna  toga)  one  coat,  for  which  (senetehalltuj  the  steward  of  the 
Lord's  Manor  accepted  satisfaction." 

Mr.  Forsyth  gave  the  visvtors  a  detailed  and  lucid  description  of 
the  churches  at  Ipstone,  Fingest,  and  Turville.  After  the  visit  to  the 
latter  church  the  members  by  kind  invitatiofn  of  the  Vicar,  the  Be  v. 
M.  Graves,  made  their  way  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Vicarage, 
where  they  partook  of  tea.  Some  of  the  party  returned  to  Wycombe 
in  time  to  catch  the  train,  but  the  remainder  stayed  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Mr.  A.  H.  Cooks's  house  at  Poynetts,  returning  an  hour  later. 
The  day  was  fine,  and  the  excursion  was  much  enjoyed,  the  district 
passed  through  presenting  some  of  the  most  lovely  prospects  to  be 
seen  in  Bucks— hill,  valley,  and  wood  succeeding  eacn  other  in 
pleasing  variety,  and  every  turn  of  the  road  bringing  into  view  some 
fresh  charm  of  scenery. 

[The  account  of  the  Society's  excursion  w«e  prepared  by 
Mr.  B.  S.  Downs  for  the  Bveks  Herald:  it  has  been  reused  and 
additions  have  been  made  to  it.  for  the  Society^s  publication.— tEd.] 

^  *This  must  be  the  incoming  tenant. 
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Lady.     Inventory    of     Goods 

in 135,  138,  140 

High  Wycombe  Parish  C3iurch 
(3rd  notioe),  55;  (4th  notice), 
249 ;  Churchwardens'  and  Over^ 
seen'  Accounts.  55;  Inventory 
of  1475.  106;  Invontoiy  of  1508. 
113;  Inventoiy  of  1518-19,  119; 
Inventory  of  1552,  125;  Parish 

Register 249 

HiUesden,  Church  Plaite  at  '.       !    20 
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"Hirtory  of  Newport  Ptognell" 
(BeTiew) 408 

Hitoli«tm  Manor  and  Chnroh 
(ProceedingB)       ....  318 

Hobarty  Sir  Miles,  Monument  of  168 

Hope.  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John,  Wy- 
combe Inventories  .  108 

Horsepoole,  William,  Monnment 
of   ......       .  185 

Horton  Church,  Norman  Door- 
way in 229 

Hnghenden  Church,  Ancient  Bell 

Hyn4ie  Family  and  Hedsor    .       .  499 

I. 

Ibetone,  Origin  of  Name  (Proceed- 
ings)       556 

Ibetone  Chnrch,  541;  Bell  Turret, 
544;  14th  oentnry  oak  Pnlpit, 
545;  Chancel  .545 

Ilmer  Chnrch,  Ancient  Bell  at    .    88 

Intra-Moral  Monnments  and 
other  Inscriptions  of  Great 
Marlow  Church  ....  162 

Intra-Mural  Monuments  of  Tur^ 
ville  Church  .860 

Inventories  of  the  Parish  Church 
of  All  Saints  and  of  the  Chapel 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
Wycombe 103 

Ipstone  (see  Ibstone) 

Ivinghoe  and  "Ivanhoe"  .  485 


J. 
"  John  Baptist "  Bells   ...    49 

K. 

Keyeer,  Mr.  Charles  E.,  Norman 
Doorways  in  Bucks    .  .  221 

Kimble,  Its  Association  with 
CunobelinuB  (Cymbeline)  .  389 

"  Knell ''  Bell  at  Eton    ...    47 


Langley  d^urch  (Proceedings)      .  320 
Langley,  Thomas.  Monument  of  .  179 
La/khbuiy  Clhuroa,  Norman  Tym- 
panum and  Doorwair .  .  226 
Lecrhampstead  Church,  Norman 
Doorway  in.  ^.  281;  Ancient 

Bell  in 38.  47 

Lee.  Rev.  Frederick  George. 
Stained  Glass  from  Westling- 
ton  House,  Dinton  .52 

Long  Crendon  Court  House   .       .  206 
Longoeville  Priory,  m. ;  Founda- 
tion of  .802 
Loudwater  Chapel.  274;    Deriva- 
tion of  Name       ....  841 
Loveday  Family  and  Hedsor        .  498 
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le  Mans,  Siege  of      .  .298 

"  MargaraP'  Belie  ....    48 
Marlow   (Great)   Church,  Menu* 
meats    Ac.   of,    162;    General 
Description  (Prooeedings),  410; 

Marlow  (Little)  Benedictine  Nun- 
neiy  of,  419,  508;  Margaret 
Yemon  (Prioress)  and  the  Dis- 
solution. 422,  506;  Buildings, 
427 ;  Action  againuit  the  Incum- 
bent of  Hedsor  Church,  502, 
504;  Excavations  for  the  Site 
(Proceedings)  ....  55S 
Marsh  Gibbon.  Church  Plate  of  .  28 
"Mary"  Bells  .       .39.45.46 

Members,  List  of  .  99,  388.  488 

"Memoirs       of       the       Vemey 

Family" vn. 

MJaseiulen  Church  Bells  .    89* 

Monumental  Brasses  formerly  in 
Great  Marlow  Church — 
Children  of  Sir  John  and 
Dame  Joan  Salisbury,  446; 
John  Warner,  451;  Two 
Priests.  452 T  Six  Daughters, 
458;  Kalph  Cheee.  454; 
Draper  or  Farmer  Family  .  454 
Myres,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Church  Plate 

of  Buckinghamshire,  rv.    .        .  1(^ 
Myres,    Bev.    W.    M..    Obituary 
Notice  of  ....  409- 

N. 

Newton  (Newington)  Longueville, 
Churdh  of,  m..  Priory  of,  804 
(Proceedings)       .        .        .        .    90> 

Newport  Pagnell  —  Church  of. 
405;  Town  of.  406;  Hospital  of 
St.  John  Baptist  .406 

Norman  Doorways  in  the  County 
of  Buckdncrham.  221.  List  of     .  288' 

North  Marston.  CThurch  Plate  of    88 

Notes  on  Place-name  Endings  in 
Bucks 827 

Notes  on  the  History  of  the 
Manor  and  Church  of  Hedsor  487* 

Notley  Abbey,  Remains  of  Nor- 
man Doorway  in  .  .  281 

Nugent,  Lord,  his  Version  of 
^'  Tn'ng.  Wing,  and  Ivinghoe  "  437 

O. 

Obituarv  Notices— Baron  Ferdin- 
and de  Rothschild.  204;  Rev. 
R.  H.  Pigott.  809;  Rev.  J.  R. 
Pretyman.  312;  Dr.  Stubbs. 
Bisftiop  of  Oxford.  408;  Rev. 
W.  IkL  Myres,  409;  Rev.  T. 
Williams   .       .  .551 
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Offloera.  LietB  of  .  96,  322»  482 

Over  Winchenidon   Churcli,   Nor- 
man Doorway  in         .       .       .  223 
Oying,  Chnroh  Plate  of         .       .    24 
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Padbnrr,  Churob  Plate  of  .  .24 
Paganol  Eamilr  (Newport)  .  .  404 
Paper  from  a  Family  Deed  Cheet  276 
Parish  Church  oi  High  Wyoombe 

(Srd  notice),  55 ;  (4th  notice)  .  249 
Parieh     Chnrches,     Arohitectore 

and  Hifltorj  of  .       .       .       .     n. 
Parish   Clerks,   Beoantation  and 
Submiasion     of    John     ToTey 
(TurvUle)      .        .        .        .        .  878 
Pariah  Eegiatera,  Legislation  re- 
lating to       .  .  286, 249 
Parker  Family  and  Hedsop  .       .  499 
Parker,   Mr.   John,  Preface,   z. ; 
Stoke  liandeyille  Chnroh  and 
Brudenell      Ifonnment,      88 ; 
Stoke  Mandeville  Chnrch,  153; 
Obitnary  Notices,  204,  309,  812, 
408,   409,   551;    Long   Crendon 
Conrt     House,     206;      Buried 
Roman  City  at  Silchester^  216 ; 
Tiie  Qiffards  (Part.  II.),  289; 
History   of    Newport    Pagnell 
(Review).  408;   Delafield's  MS. 
Notes  on  Fingest                .        .  463 
Parochial  Chapels   ....  159 
Paupere.     Enitries     relating     to 
in  Churchwardens'   Accounts, 
High  Wycombe   ....    60 
Tayne,  Mr.  E.  J.,  1st  notice  of 
Church  Bells  of  Buckingham- 
shire, 86;   "Tring,  Wing,  and 

Ivinglioe" 435 

Peckham,  Sir  E.,  and  Hedsor  .  488 
Peers,    Mr.   C.   R..    Benedictine 

Nunnery  of  Little  Marlow  .  419 
Penn,  Meaning  of  Name  .  .  840 
Perry  Pedigree  ....  864 
Pest  House,  Hisrh  W^rcombe  .  73 
Pigott,    Rev.    R.    H.,    Obituary 

Notice  of 309 

Pitchcott  Church— Church  Plate 

of,  26;  Ancient  Bell  in      .        .51 
Place-name  Endings  in  Bucks     .  827 
Plague,    Tlie    Great    (Bletchley 
Register),      287  ;       (Wycombe 

Register) 262 

Population  Returns  for  Bucking- 
hamshire in  1676  .       .  146 
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Tretyman,  Rev.  J.  R.,   Obituary 

Notice  of      ....       .  312 
Princes     Risborough     and     the 
Black  Prince  .       .  489 
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Qnainton,  Church  Plate  of 
Quaker  Burials  (Wycombe 
ter) 
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Radclive  Church,  Norman  Door- 
way in 232 

Radnage,  Deriration  of  Name, 
341;   (Proceedings)      .        .        .553 

Restwold  Family  and  Hedsor       .  494 

Rothschild,  Baron  Ferdinand  de. 
Obituary  Notice  of    .  .204 

Rufufl,  William,  Invasion  of  Nor- 
mandy, 290,  292  ;  Court 
Fashions    of        ....  295 

Rutland,  Mr.  James,  Account  of 
Hitcham  Manor  and  Church 
(Proceedings)  .314 

8. 

St.  Albans  (Proceedin^B) — Cathe- 
dral, 476;  St.  Michael's  Church  481 

Sandys,  Lord,  Tomb  of  in  Ham- 
bleden.  Church     .       .  .  54S 

Salisbury,  Sir  John,  and  Dame 
Joan,  Children  of  (Monu- 
mental Brass)  .446 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  and  Ivinghoe   .  435 

Seminary  Priests,  Elizabethan 
legislation  relating  to      .        .277 

Shelboume,  Lord,  (Wycombe 
Registers) 261 

Sbenley  Churcb,  Ancient  Bell  at    38 

Silchester  (Proceedings),  209,  213; 
Extracts  from  Leoture  on        .  216 

Soulbury  Church  (Proceedings), 
97;  Ancient  Bell  in    .  .38 

Speen,  Deviation  of  Name  of        .  341 

Stained  Qlaas  Window  from 
Westlington  House,  Dinton     .    52 

Stephenson,  Mr.  Mill,  Monu- 
mental Brasses  formerly  in 
Great  Marlow  Church  .  416 

Stewkley  Church,  Norman  Door- 
ways in         .       .       .       .     ' .  227 

Stoke  Hammond,  Curious  In- 
scription on  Bell  at   .  .43 

Stoke  Mandeville  —  Disused 
Church,  88,  153;  Reference  to 
in  Domesday,  IM;  Deecription 
of  Church 159 

StokenoKuroh  (Proceediniss)  .       .  554 

Stone  Church,  Norman  Doorway 
in   .       .  .       .  231 
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Stone  Coffin,  Discovexy  of  in  Tnr- 
yillo  Ohurch 285 

Stnbbs,  Biflhop,  Obitnary  Notice 
of 406 

Stiffizee  in  Plaoe-name  Endings — 
Confignration,  S29;  Vegeta- 
tion, 380;  irrigation,  S32; 
Occnpation SS8 

Summers,  Bey.  W.  H.,  Popula- 
tion BeturuB  for  Buckingnam- 
shire  in  1676  .146 


T. 


Thornton  Church,  Ancient  Bell  at    38 
Tickford  Priory  .        .        .405 

Ting<ewick  Church,  Ancient  Bell 

at 51 

Tithes,  P^inont  of         ...  158 
"Tring,    Wing,    and   iTinghoe," 
485;  Lord  Nugent's  Version  of 
tihe  Rhyme,  487;  John  Tate's 

Version 489 

Turville  Court,  Manor  of  .  .862 
Turvillo  Church,  Discovery  of 
Stooie  Coffin  in,  285;  Account 
of  its  Beetoration,  &c..  342; 
Description,  of  Nare:  Extamal, 
348;  Internal,  850;  Descrip- 
tion of  Chancel.  855;  of  Tower, 
356  ;  of  North  Aisle,  857 ; 
Intra-Mural  Monumants  of      .  860 
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Turyille  Park,  Manor  of  .363 

Twyford  Church,  Church  Plate 
of,  28;  Norman  Doorway  in    .  224 

U. 

Upton,  St.  Lawrence's  Cliurch, 
(Proceedings)       ....  320 

Upton-cum-ChalTS^  Church,  Nor- 
man Doorway  in        .       .       .  230* 

W. 

Water  Stratford  Church,  Norman 

Doorway  in  ....  227' 

Westlington  House,  Dinton  .       .    52 
Westminster   Hall,    Erection  of, 

294;  Banquet  in         ...  294 
Weston  Turvillo  Chu>rch,  Ancient 

Bell  in 38- 

Whiteleaf  or  Whitecliff  Cross       .  341 
Williams,  Bey.  Thomas,  Obituary 

Notice  of 551 

Willis,    Browne,    and   Campano- 

graphy,  36;  Tombstone  of       .  401 
Wingrave  Church,  Ancient  Ball 

at 88^ 

Winslow  Church,  Plate  of    .       .30 
Wolsey.     Cardinal,     and     Lord 

Sandys 549 

Wolrerton  Church,  Anciant  Bell 

Woobum  Church,  Ancient  Bell  at    46. 
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